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NOTICE. 


The  Committee  of  the  Society  fur  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  are  desirous  of  explaining  the  degree  of  superinten- 
dence, which  they  think  that  they  ought  to  exercise  witli  respect  to 
this  publication. 

It  will  of  course  be  their  duty  not  to  sanction  any  thing  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  principles  of  the  Society.  Subject,  however, 
to  this  general  superintendence,  they  feel  that  the  objects  of  the 
Society  will  be  better  forwarded  by  placing  before  the  readers  of  this 
work  the  sentiments  of  able  and  liberal  men,  and  thus  enabling  them 
to  form  their  own  conclusions,  as  well  from  the  difference  as  from 
the  agreement  of  the  writers,  than  by  proposing  to  them,  as  if  from 
authority,  any  fixed  rule  of  judgment,  or  one  uniform  set  of  opinions. 
It  would  also  be  inconsistent  with  the  respect  which  the  Committee 
entertain  for  the  persons  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  these  papers, 
were  they  to  require  them  strictly  to  submit  their  own  opinions  to 
any  rule  that  should  be  prescribed  to  them.  If,  therefore,  the 
general  effect  of  a  paper  be  favourable  to  the  objects  of  the  Society, 
the  Committee  will  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  direct  its  publication  ^ 
the  details  must  be  the  author*s  alone,  and  the  opinions  expressed 
on  each  particular  question  must  be  considered  as  his,  and  not  those 
of  the  Committee.  As  they  do  not  profess  to  make  themselves 
answerable  for  the  details  of  each  particular  essay,  they  cannot,  of 
course,  undertake  for  the  exact  conformity  of  the  representations 
which  different  authors  may  tnake  of  the  same  facts  ;  nor,  indeed, 
do  they,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  feel  that  such  conformity  is 
requisite. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee, 

Thomas  Coates,  Secretary. 

Gray's  Inn^ 
2Sth  Dec,  1830. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  have  hitherto  not  made  known  their  object  in  pub- 
lishing a  Journal  of  Education  any  further  than  by  a  general 
statement  of  its  nature  and  design :  but  the  appearance  of 
the  first  number  presents  a  suitable  occasion  for  explaining 
more  clearly  their  views,  and  for  pointing  out  the  important 
advantages  which  education  may  derive  from  being  made  the 
subject  of  periodical  discussion. 

While  we  have  in  Great  Britain  various  means  of  diffusing 
the  knowledge  of  all  the  events  of  political  life,  and  of  every 
useful  discovery  in  art  and  science,  there  are  none  that  are 
efficient  for  recording  the  great  and  interesting  events  of 
Education^  and  for  communicating  the  improvements  which 
are  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  modes  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge. 

The  education  of  the  British  islands  has  no  bond  of  union  ; 
it  is  split  into  factions,  and  parties^  and  sects,  each  ignorant  of 
what  the  rest  are  doing,  and  all  deprived  of  the  benefits  which 
they  might  derive  from  mutual  acquaintance.  Education  may 
improve  in  some  places ;  in  others  it  may  be  remaining  sta- 
tionary, or  gradually  growing  worse  j  while,  except  to  a  few, 
whom  chance  may  have  led  to  examine  establishments  for 
education,  these  important  facts  in  their  history  are  unknown 
and  unrecorded.  Is  it  necessary  to  allege  a  stronger  proof  of 
this  than  the  general  ignorance  which  prevails  about  the 
constitution  and  discipline  of  the  two  ancient  Universities  of 
England,  even  in  those  classes  which  have  free  and  open 
access  to  these  seats  of  learning?  '  How  few  of  those  who 
have  not  been  educated  there,  know  what  branches  of  know- 
ledge are  taught  or  neglected  ;  or  what  are  the  peculiar  merits 
and  defects  in  the  systems  pursued  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Scotch  Universities,  hardly  allowed  to 
bear  the  name  in  this  country :  and  how  few  even  of  the  gra- 
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duates  of  an  English  University  can  form  any  comparison 
between  that  system  under  which  they  have  been  trained,  and 
the  education  of  such  places  as  Bonn  or  Berlin. 

Now,  if  we  can  devise  any  means  for  giving  a  greater  unity 
to  education  in  these  islands ;  if  we  can  only  make  all  persons 
engaged  in  instruction  better  acquainted  with  one  another ;  and 
if  we  can  diffuse  a  fair  and  unbiassed  criticism  on  establish- 
ments for  education,  and  on  the  systems  and  the  books  which 
constitute  their  real  life  and  existence — we  are  doing  a  service, 
not  only  to  our  country,  but  to  the  whole  "world.  Tney  are  the 
true  friends  to  social  order  and  rational  freedom ;  they  deserve 
an  honourable  mention  and  an  honest  fame,  who  labour  to 
diffuse  useful  knowledge  among  all  men,  offering  to  each  as 
large  a  share  as  his  time,  his  circumstances,  and  his  capacity 
will  allow  him  to  acquire. 

A  Journal  of  Education  will  comprehend  a  greater  variety 
of  important  subjects,  and  more  topics  of  general  interest,  than 
those  imagine  who  have  not  attempted  an  enumeration  of  them. 

Every  civilized  country  abounds  in  establishments  for  the 
instruction  of  the  various  classes  of  the  community ;  some 
founded  by  a  wise  and  generous  state  policy ;  others  by  the 
endowments  of  friends  to  education  ;  and  a  large  number  owe 
their  origin  to  individual  speculation  for  profit,  sometimes  com- 
bined with  a  desire  to  improve  education. 

All  these  descriptions  of  places  of  instruction,  and  every 
single  establishment  among  Uiem,  have  a  constitution,  a  his- 
tory, and  an  influence  on  society,  only  not  properly  estimated, 
because  we  have  in  general  no  ready  means  of  knowing  and 
making  known  their  transactions.  But  it  is  from  such  places 
that  those  proceed,  whose  acts  and  opinions  must  determine 
the  character  of  our  social  life  ;  for  they  are  the  educated,  and 
be  the  education  good  or  bad,  it  will  have  its  influence. 

To  describe  then  the  origin,  constitution,  and  actual  con- 
dition of  places  of  education  ;  to  examine  their  systems  of  in- 
struction, and  to  record  the  important  events  from  time  to 
time  occurring  in  them,  is  the  object  of  one  part  of  this  Jour- 
nal. Though  the  institutions  of  our  own  country  fairly  de- 
mand the  greater  part  of  our  attention,  it  is  of  almost  equal 
importance  to  show  what  is  going  on  in  foreign  parts,  and  to 
introduce  to  early  notice  the  improvements  of  Germany, 
France,  and  other  continental  nations.  It  will  oflen  be  found 
necessary  to  give  an  historical  sketch,  beginning  at  the  remotest 
well  known  era,  of  those  important  University  systems  or  great 
schools,  which  have  been  so  closely  connected  with  the  histoi^ 
of  national  education.  Ihe  University  of  Paris  deserves  such 
a  notice,  which  would  furnish  matter  for  the  consideration  of 
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thinkiDg  readers,  and  would  have  also  the  advantage  of  some 
attraction  for  those  who  read  only  for  amusement,  in  treating 
of  those  venerable  and  useful  institutions,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  while  it  becomes  a  sacred  duty  not  to  conceal  their 
defects,  it  will  always  be  our  delight  to  mention  even  those 
defects  in  courteous  and  respectful  terms.  A  rich  mine  of 
curious  and  useful  information,  in  this  department  of  our  plan, 
is  contained  in  the  very  voluminous  Reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Charities  in  England,  and  some  interesting 
matter  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Reports  of  the  Irish  Education 
Commissions.  From  these  stores  we  shall  occasionally  draw 
such  historical  and  other  matter  as  may  prove  at  once  instruc- 
tive and  agreeable  to  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  his- 
tory of  endowed  schools. 

In  obtaining  information  on  establishments  for  education,  it 
will  always  be  the  object  of  the  Committee  to  procure  the 
assistance  of  gentlemen  who  are  personally  acquainted  with 
them,  and  on  whose  character  and  discretion  they  can  rely. 
Such  contributors,  it  may  be  said,  when  they  are  profes- 
sionally connected  with  public  schools  or  universities,  will 
be  inclined  to  set  off  their  merits  to  most  advantage,  and 
to  palliate  their  faults.  But  there  is  an  obvious  advantage  in 
maldng  choice  of  a  person  familiar  with  the  place  described — 
he  knows  the  facts,  and  he  is,  therefore,  a  safer  guide  than  one 
who  may  be  liable,  from  ignorance  of  them,  to  draw  a  false 
picture,  or,  from  prejudice,  to  see  them  in  a  false  light.  And 
if,  besides  knowing  the  facts,  our  contributor  is  a  person  in 
whom  we  have  full  confidence,  we  have  as  much  security  as  is 
practicable  against  misstatement  or  error.  It  should  be  added, 
too,  that  the  Committee  contains,  among  so  great  a  number  of 
members,  many  wh,ose  judgment  and  knowledge  will  form  an 
additional  check  on  any  wilful  or  accidental  perversion  of  facts. 
This  explanation  appears  to  be  necessary,  to  obviate  any  mis- 
conception about  the  precise  object  of  this  part  of  the  Journal, 
and  the  way  of  accomplishing  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  explaining  more  distinctly  the  kind  of 
information  which  the  Society  wish  to  collect,  a  Schedule, 
containing  heads  of  inquiry,  is  subjoined  to  these  introductory 
remarks. 

Another,  and  about  an  equal  portion  of  the  Journal,  will  be 
devoted  to  the  examination  of  books  used  in  practical  instruc- 
tion. If  we  consider  how  important  it  is,  both  for  teacher  and 
learner,  to  have  some  means  of  judging  of  the  quality  of  those 
instruments  which  they  must  daily  employ,  it  will  be  readily 
allowed  that  a  fair  and  complete  review  of  a  book  is  one  of 
&e  most  efifectual  ways  of  improving  Education.    That  it  may 
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be  difficult  to  secure  a  constant  supply  of  well  written  and  im- 
partial examinations  of  books  is  no  real  objection  to  making 
the  attempt ;  and  the  Committee  can  at  least  promise,  that 
they  will  endeavour  to  conduct  this  part  of  the  Journal  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  safe  guide  to  those  who  consult  it. 
They  will,  without  reserve,  point  out  errors,  of  whatever  kind 
they  may  be,  in  all  those  works  which  they  may  think  it  useful 
to  examine ;  but,  on  no  occasion,  shall  any  contributor  be 
allowed  to  indulge  in  personal  abuse,  or  to  wander  into  the 
vague  generalities  of  praise  and  censure,  so  frequently  substi 
tuted  for  real  criticism.  In  some  cases  a  simple  and  easy 
course  will  render  harsh  censure  unnecessary ;  when  a  work 
is  of  no  value,  and  has  no  great  circulation,  no  notice  will  be 
taken  of  it. 

One  more  remark  is  necessary  to  prevent  misconception  of 
the  Society's  views.  The  contributors  to  the  Journal  are 
necessarily  selected  from  persons  of  various  classes  and  pro- 
fessions, whose  opinions  will  unavoidably  differ  on  many 
matters  of  detail,  and  also  occasionally  on  some  points  in- 
volving general  principles.  That  the  Committee  should  require 
all  such  contributors  to  agree,  or  that  they  themselves  should 
undertake  to  adapt  ail  the  papers  for  the  Journal  to  one 
standard  of  opinion,  is  obviously  impossible ;  and,  it  may  be 
added,  not  at  all  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  Society's 
Constitution.  Within  certain  limits,  the  Committee  think  it 
useful  to  allow  contributors  a  free  expression  of  their  views, 
but  they  do  not,  therefore,  consider  themselves  responsible  for 
every  opinion,  nor  liable  to  a  charge  of  inconsistency  for  allow- 
ing their  contributors  to  differ  on  subjects  which  are  still  open 
for  discussion.  By  giving  their  sanction  to  each  number  of 
the  Journal,  they  mean  to  say  that  the  papers  which  it  contains 
on  the  whole  meet  with  their  approbation,  and  they  publish 
them  because  they  think  their  general  tenor  calculated  to  do 
good.  The  standing  notice  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  expresses 
distinctly  the  opinion  of  the  Society  on  this  subject. 

The  short  notices  at  the  end  of  each  Number  are  intended 
to  communicate  information  on  a  variety  of  smaller  matters, 
which  could  not  be  introduced  anywhere  else.  They  may  be 
partly  classed  under  the  head  of  News,  though  it  should  be 
understood  that  they  will  be  selected  from  domestic  and  foreign 
journals,  rather  with  a  view  to  their  usefulness  than  their 
mere  novelty. 

As  the  Journal  of  Education  is  a  very  comprehensive  title, 
it  may  be  asked  if  it  is  intended  to  give  a  preference  to  any 
particular  branch  of  the  subject.    The  present  Number  will  in 
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part  BDSwer  the  question,  but  not  entirely ;  for,  on  future  occa* 
sions^  subjects  will  be  discussed,  and  books  reviewed,  belonging 
to  classes  diflTerent  from  any  that  the  present  Number  contains. 
But  there  is  no  education  of  any  country  or  class  in  society 
which  is  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  scheme;  and 
there  is  no  kind  of  book,  either  used  in  the  most  elementary 
instruction,  or  in  the  higher  departments^  which  the  Committee 
may  not  occasionally  notice.  Works  on  religious  subjects  are 
of  course  excepted,  it  being  well  known  to  all  who  are  ac- 

auainted  with  the  constitution  of  the  Society,  that  they  have 
lought  it  better  to  leave  this  important  part  of  education 
to  the  care  of  those  numerous  Societies  which  are  esta- 
blished for  the  promotion  of  Christian  knowledge,  and  which 
so  ably  and  conscientiously  fulfil  their  duties.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the  general  education  of 
those  classes  of  the  community^  who,  from  their  station  in 
societv,  have  the  control  over  that  of  the  poorer  classes,  is  the 
most  important  object  to  which  they  can  direct  their  attention. 
They  do  not  intend  to  neglect  either  the  statistics  of  the 
education  of  the  poorer  classes,  or  the  books  which  are  used 
for  their  instruction^  nor  any  other  fact  of  any  kind  that  con- 
cerns so  large  a  part  of  the  population.  But  the  education 
of  that  class,  on  which  depends  the  education  of  all  the  rest^ 
demands  their  especial  attention. 

In  our  universities,  and  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the 
richer  and  the  moderately  wealthy  classes,  there  is  room 
for  much  improvement  in  that  which  is  already  tq^ught, 
and  there  is  an  immediate  necessity  to  add  to  it  other  kinds 
of  knowledge  which  are  much  neglected.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  this  Journal  to  improve 
the  higher  kind  of  education  by  an  impartial  criticism  of  such 
books  as  are  used  in  public  schools  and  colleges.  And,  in 
doing  this,  it  will  often  be  in  the  power  of  the  Committee  to 
introduce  new  and  useful  works  to  the  notice  of  British 
teachers,  and  to  recommend  additional  branches  of  know- 
ledge by  showing  what  is  taught  in  foreign  schools  and  uni- 
versities. This  is  the  more  necessary,  because,  for  the  present, 
the  improvement  of  school-books  and  other  works  used  in  edu- 
cation, though  an  important  part  of  the  Society's  plan,  has  been 
unavoidably  postponed  to  other  objects  less  directly  connected 
with  general  education.  Occasionally,  too,  works  of  the  very 
highest  class  in  the  department  of  philology,  and  the  various 
branches  of  science,  will  be  the  subject  of  criticism  :  for  it  is 
by  such  works  that  the  opinions  of  teachers  are  in  many  cases 
formed  and  controlled ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  as  much 
reason  for  endeavouring  to  direct  the  instructor  in  the  right 
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way,  as  there  is  for  giving  so  much  attention  to  the  education 
of  the  wealthier  classes,  with  the  view  of  securing  the  good 
education  of  all. 

A  single  example  will  show  the  importance  of  this  remark. 
Mitford's  History  of  Greece,  a  work  ot  great  labour  and  of  some 
merit,  forms  the  opinions  oif  a  very  numerous  class  of  teachers 
on  one  subject,  who,  in  their  tum^  give  a  direction  to  the  opi- 
nions of  those  whom  they  instruct.  Is  the  history  of  a  people 
who  have  transmitted  to  us  so  much  of  the  history  of  the 
world,  such  excellent  specimens  of  art^  and  such  simple  and 
correct  models  of  composition — is  this  history  an  object  worthy 
of  our  careful  study  ?  We  think  it  is ;  and  we  think  too  that  a 
most  vigilant,  scrutinizing,  and  impartial  criticism  should  watch 
over  every  undertaking  that  professes  to  exhibit  the  history 
either  of  a  people  like  the  Greeks^  or  the  social  progress  of  a 
nation  like  our  own.  Yet,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  Mitford's  learned  work  is  written  under  the  influence  of 
most  extravagant  opinions  and  deep-rooted  prejudices  upon  all 
political  subjects;  opinions  which,  as  those  who  once  held 
them  are  now  ready  to  allow,  were,  at  the  least,  strengthened 
by  the  passing  events  of  the  day — and  prejudices  which,  in 
the  present  times,  have  almost  everywhere  been  extirpated. 

These  few  remarks,  aided  by  the  sample  offered  in  a  first 
Number,  will  explain  pretty  clearly  the  general,  as  well  as  the 
more  particular  object  of  the  Society^s  Journal  of  Education. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  France,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States  of  North  America  ♦,  there  are  Journals  of  Education, 
some  of  which  bear  a  resemblance  in  their  plan  to  the 
present  Number,  while  others  differ  considerably  in  their 
detail ;  but  all  unite  in  the  main  design  of  improving  educa- 
tion, by  making  it  the  subject  of  periodical  criticism,  and  by 
diffusing  the  knowledge  of  all  useful  facts  connected  with  the 
important  science  of  instruction. 

*  There  is  also  a  Journal  of  Education  Uiat  has  been  published  for  some  years 
in  London,  under  the  title  of  *  The  Sunday  School  Teacher's  Magatine  and 
Joorqal  of  Education.' 
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HEADS  OP  INQUIRY. 

The  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, believing  that  many  readers  of  the  Journal  in  various  parts  o. 
the  world,  and  particularly  in  the  British  dominions,  will  be  both 
able  and  willing  to  furnish  valuable  information  on  the  statistics  of 
education,  suggest  the  following  heads  of  inquiry,  and  request  that 
their  correspondents  will  communicate  their  names  and  addresses, 
with  some  indication  of  the  authorities  on  which  their  statements 
depend. 

1.  What  is  the  name,  population,  and  extent  of  the  district  to 
which  the  answers  to  the  following  queries  apply  ? 

2.  What  are  the  means  of  education  in  your  neighbourhood ; 
viz.  Is  there  any 

a.  University  ? 

b.  College  or  Public  School  ? 

c.  Establishment  for  the  special  instruction  of  students    in 

Theology,  Medicine,  Law,  and  whatever  is  stHctly  pro- 
fessional education  ? 

d.  Free  School? 

e.  Lancasterian  or  National  School  ? 
/  Sunday  School— or  Adult  School  ? 
g.  Infant  School  ? 

h.  Any  Association  for  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge ;  such  as, 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Institution,  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion or  School  ? 

i.  School  of  Arts,  &c.  ? 

y.  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  particular  Arts  and  Sciences, 
such  as  Geography,  Astronomy,  Political  Economy, 
&c.? 

Be  pleased  to  specify  under  each  head,  whether  the  particular 

Institution  is  incorporated. 
Whether  it  is  supported  by  endowment  of  individuals,  or  of 

any  religious  sect,  and  the  nature  of  the  endowment. 
Or  whether  by  subscription,  by  the  government,  or  by  the 

fees  of  the  learners ;  or  whether  partly  by  each  of  those 

means.     What  the  date   of  its  origin?    And  how  is  it 

governed  ? 
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Under  the  subdivisions,  a,  b,  c,  be  pleased  to  specify 
Whether  the  Learned  Languages  are  taught  ?  the  Mathe- 
matics, and  the  moral  and  physical  Sciences  ? 
What  length  of  time  is  employed  in  the  course  of  Stu- 
dies? 

What  examinations  are  there,  what  rewards,  what  punish- 
ments ? 

Number  of  teachers,  number  of  pupils,  rate  of  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  pupils  since  the  origin  of  the  institu- 
tion ? 

Teachers  how*paid ;  remuneration  fixed  or  variable,  and 
on  what  depending  ?  Expense  for  each  pupil,  whether 
paid  entirely  by  him  or  in  part,  or  paid  by  a  society  or 
foundation  ? 

Text  books,  maps,  &c.  used,  to  be  particularly  specified, 
and  expense  of  books  per  annum  for  each  pupil,  libraries 
for  the  use  of  teachers  or  pupils,  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, &c.  ? 

In  Lending  Libraries  for  the  poorer  classes,  state  what  kind 
of  books  compose  them,  how  purchased  or  procured, 
what  kind  most  read,  whether  lent  gratuitously,  or  on 
the  payment  of  a  small  sum. 

Circulation  of  periodical  publications  of  all  kinds  within 
given  districts — titles  and  nature  of  such  publications  to 
be  specified. 
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ON  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION. 

OXFORD. 

Thb  prevailing  ignorance  among  Englishmen,  as  to  the 
character  and  constitution  of  their  Universities,  is  a  fact 
not  a  little  extraordinary.  Let  half  a  dozen  of  our  country- 
men, of  average  intelligence,  and  respectably  educated,  but 
not  at  a  University,  be  asked  by  a  foreigner  to  give  him  an 
account  of  these  celebrated  places  of  education,  and  it  is 
probable  that  no  two  of  their  statements  will  agree,  and  that 
not  one  of  them  will  be  exempt  from  material  inaccuracy. 

Many,  who  are  neither  destitute  of  curiosity,  nor  ill 
informed  on  other  subjects,  some  of  which  would  seem  to 
be  intrinsically  of  a  much  less  interesting  character,  are  con- 
scions  that  they  know  but  little  about  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  in  realit}',  they  know  still  less  than  they  imagine, 
and  have  little  or  no  curiosity  to  know  more. 

And  many,  even  of  those  who  have  been  educated  at  one 
of  the  Universities,  will  yet  be  found  to  have  a  very  indis- 
tinct, as  well  as  imperfect,  notion  of  their  nature  and  objects. 
A  correct  account  of  the  actual  condition  of  one  or  both  of 
these  academical  bodies  would  contain  more  of  real  novelty 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  reading  public,  more  information 
which  they  did  not  previously  possess,  than  most  books  that 
are  published ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  an  account  of  the  present 
state  of  the  Chinese  empire  would  be  perused  with  more 
interest. 

One  cause,  perhaps,  of  this  general  indifference  may  be, 
that  familiar  acquaintance  is  usually  mistaken  for  complete 
knowledge.  Every  one  is  accustomed  to  the  names  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  and  few,  therefore,  are  aware  how 
little  they  really  know  about  the  things.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  no  one  can  be  ignorant  of  things  '  familiar  in 
their  mouths  as  household  words/  Add  to  which,  that 
almost  every  one  among  the  educated  classes  either  has  been 
at  one  of  the  Universities  himself,  in  which  case  he  is  ashamed 
to  own  even  to  himself  that  he  has  any  thing  to  learn  re- 
specting it ;  or,  at  least,  has  relations  or  neighbours,  who  have 
been  brought  up  there,  of  whom  he  could  so  easily  make 
inquiries,  that  be  seldom  thinks  of  doing  so.  Where  no  dili- 
gent research  is  called  for, — no  great  discovery  to  be  made,— 
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it  seldom  happens  that  much  curiosity  is  excited ;  and  hence 
what  it  is  supposed  may  be  (cnown  at  any  time,  is  com- 
monly not  known  at  all.  The  remark  is  become  almost 
proverbial,  that  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $ome  curious 
waterfall,  ruin,  manufactory,  or  other  sight,  which  attracts 
numbers  from  a  distance,  seldom  visit  it  themselves,  because 
they  can  go  at  any  time. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  occasion9  many  even 
of  those  who  have  had  a  University  education,  to  form  an 
incorrect  and  imperfect  notion  on  the  subject :  they  have  not 
thought  of  considering  what  ends  are,  and  what  ought  to  be, 
proposed  in  such  an  establishment.  Now  it  is  obvious,  that  no 
one  can  take  any  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  actual 
i^tateof  a  place  of  education,  unless  he  understand,  first,  what 
are  the  objects  to  be  attained  \  and,  secondly,  ^yhat  are  the 
means  employed  for  carrying  the  designs  into  effect :  and 
unless  he  b^  also  competent  to  judge  both  how  far  the  pro- 
posed object  is  a  good  one,  and  the  means  employed  for  attain- 
ing it  likely  to  succeed.  Now  let  any  one  who  is  boldly  pro- 
nouncing on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  system  pursued, 
for  instance,  at  Oxford,  be  asked  to  state  his  opinion  first 
on  the  above  points,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  may  be 
found  never  to  have  even  placed  them  distinctly  before  his 
mind.. 

He  would  find  on  reflection,  that  on  each  of  these  points 
many  and  nice  distinctions  are  called  for,  which  are  of  the 
highest  practical  importance.  For  instance,  it  is  by  no  means 
sufficient,  with  a  view  to  estimating  aright  the  character  of  a 
University,  to  determine  what  things  are**  most  essentially 
important  to  be  taught:  the  question  still  remains,  wliat 
should  be  taught  by  an  endowed  body.  Asa  general  rule,  it 
may  safely  be  asserted,  that  whatever  branches  of  knowledge 
directly  conduce  to  the  professional  advancement  and  success 
in  life  of  the  individual,  may  safely  be  left,  and  had  better  be 
left,  to  the  spontaneous  exertions^  of  individual  learners  and 
teachers.  There  is  no  need  of  endowments  for  students  or 
for  teachers  of  the  most  necessary  arts  of  life.  In  a  few 
cases  some  extraordinary  support,  at  the  outset,  may  be 
expedient,  to  give  a  turp  to  the  habitual  thoughts  and  pur- 
suits of  ^  people;  and  a  museum,  library,  laboratory,  or 
other  such  institution  for  facilitating  the  cultivation  of  some 
branch  of  study,  maybe  a  fit  subject  of  public  expenditure 
or  private  munificence  :  but  wherever,  as  in  agriculture, 
medicine,  the  mechanical  arts,  &c.,  a  man's  professional  suc- 
cess clearly  depends  on  his  real  or  supposed  proficiency,  the 
private  interest  of  individuals  will  induce  them,  to  the  best 
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of  their  power,  to  seek  for  instruction,  and  to  secure  by  the 
remuneration  offered  a  competent  supply  of  teachers. 

When,  therefore,  a  University  is  censured  for  ^  teaching 
nothing  that  is  of  any  use,'  or  exhorted  to  pay  an  especial 
attention  to  useful  studies,  a  distinction  should  be  pointed 
out  fvhich  is  coknnionly  qverlooked ;  viz.y  between  arhat  is 
useful  to  each  individual  with  a  view  to  his  own  immediate 
support  or  advancement,  and  what  is  useful  to  society  if 
pursued  as  a  system.  The  latter  is  the  proper  object  of  an 
endowed  institution  ;  the  former  may  be  trusted  to  the  spon- 
taneous fiharp-sightedness  of  individuals  for  their  own  or 
their  children's  success  in  life. 

On  this  principle,  it  has  beeq  observed,  and  generally 
speaking  with  truth,  that  those  well-meaning  persons  who 
have  left  legacies  for  the  apprenticing  of  poor  boys  to  use- 
ful trades,  have,  for  the  most  part,  (except  where  such  en- 
dowments have  been  bestowed  as  a  prize  on  superior  merit,) 
thrown  their  money  away.  Certain  individuals,  indeed,  are 
perhaps  benefited  by  being  elevated  to  a  situation  which 
they  would  not  otherwise  have  attained ;  but  as  the  effectual 
demand  for  tailors  and  shoemakers  is  not  increased  by  bind- 
ing poor  boys  apprentices  to  those  trades,  the  public  is  on 
the  whole  no  gainer  by  such  donations  ;  they  only  make 
one  person  a  tailor  instead  of  another ;  and  though  the  trade 
is  a  very  necessary  one,  there  is  no  fear  of  its  being  under- 
supplied  as  long  aiSi  the  effectual  demand  for  clothes  continues 
the  same.  'There  are  but  so  many  seats  ip  the  theatre  of 
life ;  and  he  who  procures  me  one  of  them,  does  to  me  in- 
deed a  service,  but  none  at  all  to  the  assepibly,' 

But  is  there  then,  it  may  be  asked,  any  branch  or  kind  of 
education  so  little  likely  to  be  adequately  encouraged  by  the 
spontaneous  exertions  of  individuals,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
beneficial  to  the  community,  as  to  be  deserving  of  public  sup- 
port ?  Adam  Smith  seems  disposed  to  answer  this  question 
in  the  negative,  except  as  far  as  regards  the  lower  orders. 
*  They,'  says  he,  (book  v.  chap.  i.  p«  186,)  '  have  little  time 
to  spare  for  education.  Their  parents  can  scarce  afiR)rd  to 
maintain  them  even  in  infancy.  As  soon  as  they  are  able 
to  work,  they  must  apply  to  some  trade  by  which  they  can 
earn  their  subsistence.  That  trade  too  is  generally  so  simple 
and  uniform,  as  to  give  little  exercise  to  the  understanding ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  their  labour  is  both  so  constant  and 
so  severe,  that  it  leaves  them  little  leisure  and  less  inclina- 
tion to  apply  to,  or  even  to  think  of  any  thing  else. 

( But  though  the  common  people  cannot,  in  any  civilized 
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society,  be  so  well  instructed  as  people  of  some  rank  and 
fortune,  the  most  essential  parts  'of  education,  however,  to 
read,  write,  and  account,  can  be  acquired  at  so  early  a  period 
of  life,  that  the  greater  part  even  of  those  who  are  to  be  bred 
to  the  lowest  occupations,  have  time  to  acquire  them  before 
they  can  be  employed  in  those  occupations.  For  a  very  small 
expense  the  public  can  facilitate,  can  encourage,  and  can 
even  impose  upon  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  those  most  essential  parts  of  educa- 
tion.' 

But  in  respect  to  the  higher  classes,  he  observes  that, 
'  were  there  no  public  institutions  (book  v.  chap.  i.  p.  180,) 
for  education,  a  gentleman,  after  going  through,  with  appli- 
cation and  abilities,  the  most  complete  course  of  education 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  supposed  to  afford, 
could  not  come  into  the  world  completely  ignorant  of  every 
thing  which  is  the  common  subject  of  conversation  among 
gentlemen  and  men  of  the  world.' 

He  all  along  assumes  (for  he  does  not  undertake  to  prove,) 
that  for  all  above  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  that  education 
is  the  best,  and  is  complete,  which  their  own  interests,  tastes, 
and  feelings  would  lead  them  to  seek  and  to  find,  if  left 
completely  to  themselves.  His  opinion  on  this  point  has 
been  ascribed  by  many  to  an  exclusive  attention  to  that 
which  is  the  avowed  subject  of  his  work,  national  wealth, 
and  a  consequent  tendency  to  estimate  the  absolute  expe- 
diency of  every  system  or  measure,  solely  with  a  view  to 
profit  and  loss.  But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  influenced 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  then  degraded  condition  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  a  member;  and 
of  which  it  might  be  said  with  too  much  truth,  both  in  his 
time  and  for  many  years  after,  that  a  young  man  was  more 
likely  to  be  injured  than  to  derive  advantage  from  a  residence 
there. 

If  it  was  an  error  in  him,  therefore,  as  doubtless  it  was,  to 
condemn  public  institutions  of  this  kind  altogether,  and  to 
overlook  the  important  advantages  to  which  they  may  be 
made  subservient,  it  was  at  least  an  error,  for  which  the 
existing  abuse  offered  some  palliation.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  while  edition  after  edition  of  his 
valuable  work  is  presented  to  the  public,  a  large  portion  of  his 
readers  should  be,  as  is  probably  the  case,  left  to  suppose 
that  the  description  he  gives  of  Universities  generally,  is 
applicable  to  them  at  the  present  day,  or  at  least  to  the  one 
from  which  his  ideas  were  chiefly  formed  ;  whereas  in  reality 
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a  writer  who  should  describe  the  British  army  as  equipped 
with  bows  and  arrows,  would  not  convey  a  more  incorrect 
idea. 

A  writer  of  Adam  Smith's  acuteness  and  sound  judgment 
would  hardly  have  failed  to  perceive,  had  he  not  been  blinded 
by  an  indignation,  certainly  not  inexcusable,  that  there  is,  or 
at  least  conceivably  may  be^  a  system  of  education  befitting  a 
gentleman  as  snch,  and  tending  to  qualify  him  (in  Milton's 
words)  'to  perform,  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all 
the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war :'  an 
education  which  shall  cultivate  the  understanding  and  improve 
the  heart ;  developing  the  soundest  moral  principles,  exer- 
cising the  reasoning  faculty,  refining  the  taste,  and  intro- 
ducing the  student  to  various  branches  of  knowledge^  intrin- 
sically the  most  interesting,  but  liable  to  be  unduly  neglected 
when  education  is  conducted  on  mere  computations  of  imme- 
diate profit  and  loss.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  deprecated 
than  the  universal  pursuit  (so  strongly  advocated  by  some), 
in  each  instance,  of  a  strictly  '  professional  education ;'  such 
as  tends  to  strengthen  the  barrier  which  the  necessary  divi- 
sion of  labour  always,  in  some  degree,  places  between  man 
and  man ;  and  to  confine  every  one,  as  far  as  possible,  as  it 
were,  to  his  own  workshop,  without  allowing  all  '  to  walk 
abroad  and  recreate  themselves'  in  the  pleasant  gardens  of 
literature  and  science.  The  first  and  main  object  of  a  Uni- 
versity should  not  be  professional  education  in  the  narrowest 
sense,  viz.  that  which  helps  a  man  Xjoget  on  in  his  profession, 
but  that  which  qualifies  him  to  adorn  it — to  be  a  better  com- 
pauion^  a  better  citizen,  and  a  better  man. 

And  of  what  may  be  called  professional  education,  those 
parts  are  surely  the  most  worthy  the  attention  of  an  endowed 
public  establishment,  which  private  interest  would  be  the 
most  likely  to  overlook,  in  consequence  of  the  less  close 
connexion  between  an  individual's  qualifications,  and  his 
success  in  life.  In  this  predicament  are  two  of  the  most 
important  professions  (though  to  one  of  them  only  this  term 
b  commonly  applied),  that  cf  a  minister  of  religion,  and  that 
of  a  legislator.  In  the  former  of  these,  indeed,  a  candidate 
is  obliged  to  undergo  a  regular  examination  ;  but  this,  at  the 
best,  can  seldom  do  more  than  exclude  those^  obviously  wAi : 
in  neither  of  these  walks  of  life  does  each  man*s  success 
depend,  in  near  the  same  degree,  on  his  qualifications,  as  in 
the  medical  or  legal  professions. 

That  education,  therefore,  which  is  the  most  useful  on 
public  grounds^ — the  best  to  be  pursued  ^s  a  system, — and 
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thfe  most  suitable  to  a  University,  shoiild  sfeem  to  be  that 
which,  while  it  affords  general  cultivation  of  mind  to  all, 
whether  designed  to  be  private  gentlemen,  or  members  of 
any  Fiberal  {)rofession,  bestows  especidi  attention  on  thbse 
pomts  which  are  connected  with  civil  and  religious  affairs ; — 
foints  prqfessiohatty  cdticerning  those  who  ate  to  hold  office 
in  Church  or  State,  but  \Vith  which,  in  a  Christian  tountryj 
and  under  A  free  government,  none  can  be  tewconcerned. 

How  far  these  views  were  adopted  by  the  founders,  re- 
formers, and  conductors,  at  various  times,  of  our  University 
system,  cannot  with  any  tertainty  be  ascertained:  but  the 
system  itself,  both  in  its  earliest  form,  and  iiiider  its  various 
modifications,  seems  to  Indicate  that  something  of  this  kind 
was  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  the  regulation  of  it. 

Withdut  entering  into  antiquarian  researches,  or  into  such 
minute  d^taih  as  would,  to  tnost  readers,  be  uninteresting,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  there  has  always  been  a 
distinction  between  degrees  in  j4rts  and  in  the  Faculties  ;  the 
former  having  reference  to  a  course  of  study  which,  in  most 
Instances,  is  required  as  prelimihary,  and  which  may  be  pro- 
berly  called  unpt-ofessional.  So  far  is  Adam  Smith's  notion 
from  being  correct,  that  the  Universities  were  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  and  designed  for  the  education  of  the  blergy. 
The  degrees  in  Arts  dre  reckoned  two ;  the  higher,  which  is 
that  of  M.  A.  (Master  of  Arts),  requiring  a  course  of  (sup- 
posed)  study  of  seven  yfears ;  the  same  time  which  (probably 
from  a  fanciful  preference  of  the  number  seven)  was  required 
in  an  dppf'etiticeship  to  &ny  trader  td  qualify  a  man  to  set  up  as 
a  master  carpenter,  shoetnakek*,  &c.,  i.  e.  as  an  instructor  in 
the  particular  art  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  sufficiently 
acquired.  In  the  same  mariner,  a  Master  of  Arts  is  supposed 
qualified  to  give  lectures  in  arts ;  and  the  ceremony  of  con- 
ferring the  degree  consists  in  a  formal  admission  of  him  to 
that  right.  Four  years,  kept  according  to  rule,  are  required 
of  a  candidate  for  the  inferior  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  only  degree  taken  by  the  majority. 
But  previous  to  this,  there  is,  virtually,  though  not  in  name, 
another  degree,  that  of  Sophista  Generalis,  vulgarly  '  Soph,' 
to  which  a  candidate  may  be  admitted,  under  the  existing 
regulation^,  after  passing  the  requisite  examination,  in  his 
Second  year. 

In  the  faculties,  the  highest  degree  is  that  of,  not  Master, 
but  Doctor,  which  seems,  in  etymology  as  in  practice,  equiva- 
lent to  it.  The  inferior  degree  in  these,  as  in  arts,  is  that 
of  Bachelor.     For  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  or  Doctor  of 
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Civil  Law  the  candidate  is  not  required,  as  in  Theology  and 
Medicine,  to  pass  through  Arts,  as  it  is  called,  t.  e.  previously 
to  take  his  degree  of  M. A. 

Not  a  few,  probably,  who  have  been  educated,  and  have 
graduated  in  Arts  at  Oxford,  would  be  at  a  loss  if  asked  what 
the  arts  originally  were,  and  how  many,  from  which  the 
degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A.  take  their  designation.  The  fa- 
vourite number  seven  again  appears  in  this  distribution  :  the  ^ 
arts  were  divided  into  the  trivium,  consisting  of — 1 .  Grammar; 
2.  Logic;  3.  Rhetoric; — ^and  the  guadrivium^  comprising 
— 4.  Music ;  6.  Arithmetic  ;  6.  Geometry  ;  7-  Astronomy  : 
and  these  seven  liberal  arts  (answering  to  the  seven  cardinal 
virtues,  seven  deadly  sins,  seven  sacraments,  &c.,  &c.)  were 
enumerated^  according  to  the  practice  of  the  times,  in  these 
memorial  lines : 

Gram,  loquitur ;  Dia.  vera  docet ;  Rhet.  verba  colorat ; 
Mus.  canit ;  Ar.  numerat ;   G.  ponderat ;  A.  colit  astra. 

There  is,  however,  an  anomalous  circumstance  connected 
with  one  of  these  arts.  Music ;  distinct  degrees  of  Bachelor 
and  Doctor  being  conferred  in  that  art,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  any  of  the  others.  There  are  generally  two  or  three 
graduates  in  Music  on  the  book^,  but  they  are  not,  as  such, 
members  of  convocation. 

For  all  degrees,  whether  in  arts  or  in  any  of  the  faculties, 
candidates  seem  originally  to  have  been  required  to  obtain 
the  approbation  of  the  highest  Graduates  in  each  department 
respectively  *  ;  and  to  have  been  examined  by  them  for  that 
purpose  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  regulations  esta- 
blished from  time  to  time.  And  virtually  this  system  now 
subsists,  in  respect  of  the  degree  which  is  now  of  the  most 
substantial  importance,  that  of  B.A. ;  the  examination  for 
that  degree,  and  for  the  preliminary  step  to  it,  that  of  Soph, 
being  conducted  by  certain  Masters  of  Arts  selected  and  ap- 
proved by  Convocation,  and  who  m^iy  be  regarded  as  exer- 
cising the  functions  of  representatives,  as  far  as  that  business 
is  concerned,  and  deputies  of  the  whole  body  of  Masters. 
The  ancient  mode  of  trying  a  candidate's  proficiency  by 
public  disputation  is  exchanged  for  one  more  conformable  to 
modern  manners ;  the  Masters  examine  hini^  both  orally  and 
on  paper,  by  questions  and  passages  of  authors  to  be  trans- 
lated. The  candidate  who  satisfies  them  obtains  from  them 
a  certificate  to  that  effect ;  and-  also  (in  the  second  of  these 
two  examinations,  that  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  not  in  the 

•  Vb.  liaiteif  fiir  degrees  in  Arts,  and  Docton  for  any  otiber. 
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former,  called  the  Responsions)  he  has  his  name  emrolled,  if 
deserving,  in  a  register  of  honour,  consisting  of  different 
Classes.  Should  the  candidate  fail  of  obtaining  any  testi- 
monials from  the  examiners^  it  passes  in  silence,  and  he  is  at 
liberty  to  present  himself  at  a  subsequent  examination 

For  many  matters  of  detail,  which  some  may  be  curious 
to  know,  the  Oxford  University  Calendar  ought  to  be  con- 
sulted. 

In  the  next  Number  it  is  proposed  to  give  some  account 
of  that  which  cannot  be  learned  from  a  Calendar,  viz.  what  is 
the  actual  state  of  the  University  of  Oxford  as  an  engine  of 
education,  and  what  improvements,  or  supposed  improve- 
ments^ in  the  system,  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  sug^ 
gested. 


ELEMENTARY    INSTRUCTION    IN    SCOTLAND.   THE 
'     UNITED  STATES,  SILESIA,  BAVARIA,  &c 

The  advantages  resulting  from  the  instruction  of  all  classes 
in  the  elementary  branches  of  education  seem  now  to  be 
pretty  generally  admitted.  There  is,  however,  a  very  great 
diversity  of  opinion  among  the  most  zealous  friends  to  public 
instruction,  as  to  the  best  mode  in  which  it  should  be 
afforded.  Some  object  altogether  to  the  interference  of 
government  in  the  matter :  they  contend  that  the  public 
should  be  left  to  supply  themselves  with  instruction,  as 
they  are  left  to  supply  themselves  with  the  various  necessa- 
ries and  conveniences  of  life ;  and  that,  if  it  be  really  as 
useful  as  is  represented,  the  vast  majority  of  individuals  will 
make  a  point  of  securing  its  advantages  to  themselves  and 
their  children.  Others,  again,  contend  that  this  is  one  of 
those  cases  in  which  governments  should  interfere  to  assist 
the  efforts  of  their  subjects  in  bringing  about  a  desirable 
result :  they  argue  that,  though  schools  may  be  established 
in  cities  and  populous  districts,  from  a  sense  of  their  advan- 
tage merely,  without  any  public  encouragement,  yet  that,  in 
pastoral  or  agricultural  districts,  where  the  population  is 
comparatively  thin,  if  there  be  no  public  schools,  the  children 
of  those  only  who  can  afford  to  keep  a  tutor,  or  who  can 
themselves  perform  his  functions,  will  be  educated ;  and  as 
such  individuals  bear,  in  all  cases,  a  very  small  proportion  to 
the  total  population,  it  follows  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  districts  in  question  would,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances supposed,  be  totally  uneducated ;  thqy  further 
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argue  that  the  poor  are  but  too  apt  to  undervalue  education^ 
or  at  least  to  postpone  it  for  more  sensible  objects )  and  that^ 
where  the  competition  for  employment  is  so  intense  as  in 
most  countries  of  £urope^  if  it  be  neglected  in  the  earlier 
period  of  life^  the  deficiency  can  rarely  be  supplied  at  any 
subsequent  period.  An  endless,  variety  of  additional  argu- 
ments has  been  produced  on  both  sides ;  but  though  the 
question  be  not  free  from  difficulty^  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  they  are  right  who  argue  in  favour  of  the  policy  of 
establishing  a  universal  system  of  elementary  instruction  by 
authority  of  government.  This,  as  it  appears  to  us^  is  the 
only  means  by  which  the  benefits  of  a  well-digested  plan  of 
instruction  can  be  completely  diffused  throughout  the  coun- 
try^ and  brought  home,  as  it  were,  to  the  door  of  tlie  poor 
man.  It  is  idle  to  suppose,  as  many  have  done,  that  private 
benevolence  will  ever  fully  supply  so  great  a  desideratum, 
or  that  it  will  be  able  to  furnish^  the  poor>  either  in  cities 
or  country  districts,  with  that  solid  and  really  useful  instruc* 
tion  of  which  they  stand  so  much  in  need.  It  is  true  that 
public  charity  has,  in  this  respect,  done,  and  is  still  doing,  a 
great  deal  of  good.  Supposing,  however,  that  charity-schools 
were  as  extensively  introduced  as  national  ones  ought  to  be, 
and  that  they  were  furnished  with  equally  good  masters-— 
Deither  of  which  suppositions  is  of  a  sort  that  can  ever  be 
realized — still  they  would  be  liable  to  many  very  serious  in- 
conveniences. Something  of  degradation  always  attaches  to 
the  idea  of  being  educated  at  a  school  supported,  either  wholly 
or  partly,  by  voluntary  contributions.  Such  schools  are  rarely 
attended  by  the  children  of  the  higher  or  middle  classes ;  and 
those  who  do  attend  them  cannot  but  feel  that  they  are  there 
only  because  they  are  paupers,  dependent  on  the  bounty  of 
others ;  and  this  feeling  has  a  strong  tendency  to  weaken 
that  sense  of  independence,  of  moral  dignity,  and  self-respect, 
for  the  want  of  which  the  best  education  cannot  fully  com- 
pensate. In  other  respects,  this  system  is  open  to  many 
objections.  •  It  is  really,'  to  borrow  the  expressions  of  Mr. 
Malthus,  *  a  great  national  disgrace,  that  the  education  of  the 
lower  classes  of  people  in  England  should  be  left  to  a  few 
Sunday-schools,  supported  by  a  subscription  from  individuals 
who  can  give  to  the  course  of  instruction  in  them  any  kind 
of  bias'  which  they  please.' — Essay  on  Population^  fifth 
edition,  vol.  iii.,  p.  204. 

We  intend,  at  some  future  period,  to  enter  into  a  pretty 
full  examination  of  the  truly  important  questions  to  which  we 
have  now  merely  alluded.  We  shall  then  state  the  reasons 
which  seem  to  us  not  merely  to  warrant,  but  to  require,  the 
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interferenee  of  governttieAt  in  the  establidhmeiii  of  f^choold 
for  elementary  Instruction  in  every  district  of  the  country ; 
explaining  what  \ye  conceive  to  be  the  proper  modb  of  esta- 
blishing such  schools,  the  braiiches  of  education  that  ought 
to  be  taught  in  them,  and  the  sort  of  control  under  which 
they  ought  to  be  placed.  At  present,  however,  we  think 
we  shall  be  doing  an  acceptable  service  to  our  readers,  by 
laying  before  them  a  few  details  as  to  what  has  actually  been 
accomplished,  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  public  instruction  in  other  countries.  This  will  greatly 
facilitate  our  future  inquiries,  by  showing  what  difficulties 
have  been  surmounted,  and  by  furnishing  facts  and  statements 
to  which  an  appeal  tnay  easily  be  made.  We  begin  with 
the  Scotch  system,  not  because  it  is  the  least  known, 
though  the  English  public  are  but  very  imperfectly  informed 
with  respect  to  it,  but  because  it  is  one  of  the  best  that  has 
been  established,  and  because  its  institution  is  the  most 
applicable  precedent  in  the  condition  of  England. 

Since  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  a  public  school  has  been 
established  in  every  parish  in  Scotland.  The  foundations  of 
the  system  were,  however,  laid  at  a  much  earlier  period.  It 
was  enacted  by  the  Scotch  Parliament,  in  1494,  that  all 
barons  and  substantial  freeholders  throughout  the  realm 
should  send  their  children  to  school  from  the  age  of  six  to 
nine  years,  and  then  to  other  seminaries,  to  be  instructed  in 
the  laws ;  that  the  country  might  be  possessed  of  persons 
properly  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  sheriffs,  and  to 
fill  other  civil  offices.  Those  who  neglected  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  statute  were  subjected  to  a  penalty  of 
30/.  Scotch ;  and  Dr.  Henry  has  remarked,  that  soon  after 
the  passing  of  this  act^  several  individuals  began  to  be 
distinguished  for  their  classical  acquirements,  and  that 
learning  was  much  more  generally  diffiised  throughout  the 
country. 

In  J  615,  an  act  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  em- 
powered the  bishops,  along  with  the  majority  of  the  landlords 
or  heritors,  to  establish  a  school  in  every  parish  in  their  re- 
spective dioceses,  and  to  assess  the  lands  for  that  purpose. 
This  act  of  the  Privy  Council  was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the 
Scotch  Parliament,  in  1633  ;  and  under  its  authority  schools 
were  established  in  the  lower  and  the  more  cultivated  districts 
of  the  country.  But  the  system  was  still  far  from  being  com- 
plete ;  and  the  means  of  obtaining  elementary  instruction  con- 
turned  BO  very  deficient^  that  it  became  necessary  to  make  a 
more  complete  and  certain  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
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schools.  This  wtts  done  by  the  fomouS  act  bf  1696,  the 
preamble  of  which  states,  that '  Our  Sovereign  Lord,  consi-^ 
deriug  how  {irejudicial  the  want  of  schools  in  tnany  places 
has  been,  and  how  beneficial  the  establishing  and  settling 
thereof  will  be  to  this  church  and  kingdom,  therefore,  his 
Majesty,  with  advice  and  consent,  &c/  The  act  went  oh  td 
Order,  that  a  schodl  be  Established,  and  a  sbhbolmaster  ap« 
pointed  in  every  parish ;  and  it  further  ordered  that  the  land- 
lords dhould  be  obliged  to  build  a  School-house,  and  a  dwell- 
ing-house for  the  use  of  the  master ;  atid  that  they  should 
pay  him  a  salary,  exclusive  of  the  fees  of  his  scholars ;  which 
should  not  fall  short  of  57.  11^.  Id.  a  year,  nor  exceed  ML 
2s.  2d.  The  power  of  nominating  and  appointing  the  school- 
master was  vested  in  the  landlords  and  the  minister  of  the 
parish ;  and  they  were  also  Invested  with  the  poweb  of  fixing 
the  fees  to  be  paid  hibfi  by  the  Sbholars.  The  general  super- 
vision of  the  schools  was  vesbd  in  the  presbyteries  in  whieh 
they  are  respectively  situated ;  who  have  also  the  power  of 
censuring,  suspending,  and  dismissing  the  masters  without 
their  sentence  being  subject  to  the  review  of  any  other  tri- 
bunal. 

It  has  been  usually  expected  (hat  a  Scotbh  parish  school* 
master,  besides  being  a  person  of  unexceptionable  character, 
should  be  able  to  instruct  his  pupils  in  the  reading  of  Eng- 
lish, in  the  arts  of  writing  and  arithmetic,  the  more  common 
and  useful  branches  of  practical  mathematics,  and  that  he 
should  be  possessed  of  such  classical  attainments  as  tiiight 
qualify  him  for  teaching  Latin,  and  the  rudiments  of  Greek. 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  recom- 
mended, in  1706,  '  To  such  as  have  the  power  of  settling 
schoolmasters  in  parishes,  to  prefer  those  Who  have  passed 
their  course  at  colleges  or  universities^  and  taken  their  de- 
grees, before  others  who  have  not,  cceteris  paribus.'  This 
judicious  recommendation  has  not  been  so  generally  attended 
to  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  the  parochial  schoolmasters, 
as  a  body,  have  rather  degenerated  of  late  years  in  tlieir 
attainments ;  but  Still  very  many  of  them  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  University  education. 

It  will  most  probably  excite  surprise,  that  any  tolerably 
well  educated  person  should  ever  have  thought  of  becoming 
a  candidate  for  a  situation,  the  emoluments  of  which  were 
so  trifling  as  those  of  a  Scotch  parish  schoolmaster  have 
always  been.  But  for  a  long  period  after  the  passing  of  the 
act  of  1696,  a  salary  of  111.  a  year,  exclusive  of  a  house 
and  garden,  was  in  Scotland  no  inconsiderable  object ;  and> 
add^d  to  the  sehool  fees,  served  to  place  the  master  nearly 
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on  a  level  with  the  bulk  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of 
country  parishes.  At  the  period  in  question,  refinement  had 
made  very  little  progress  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  wants  of  the  people  m  ere  few  and  easily  supplied  ;  they 
had  no  taste  for  foreign  commodities,  of  which,  indeed,  they 
were  almost  entirely  ignorant ;  their  clothes,  which  were  of 
the  coarsest  description,  were  usually  manufactured  at  home ; 
and,  although  the  clergymen  and  respectable  inhabitants  of 
those  days  may  have  had  a  greater  command  over  the 
necessaries  of  life, 'they  certainly  were  less  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  its  comforts  and  conveniences,  than  the  labourers 
of  the  present  day.  The  rent  of  the  best  shops  in  Glasgow, 
which  now  exceeds  200/.  a  year,  did  not,  a  century  ago,  ex- 
ceed 5/.  or  at  most  6/.  (Cleland's  Annals  of  Glasgow)  ;  and 
there  has  been  a  similar,  though,  perhaps,  a  less  extraordinary 
rise  in  the  price  of  most  other  things.  The  attainment  of  the 
station  of  schoolmaster  was  also  considered  as  a  prepa- 
ratory step  to  the  situation  of  clergyman,  which  at  that  time 
was  an  object  of  the  highest  ambition.  It  is  difficult,  indeed, 
to  conceive  how  few  avenues  were  then  opened  in  Scotland  to 
wealth  or  distinction  of  any  sort.  Enterprising  young  men 
were  usually  in  the  habit  of  emigrating  to  foreign  countries, 
where  many  of  them  became  highly  distinguished  both  in 
arts  and  sciences ;  but  previously  to  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury, there  were  hardly  any  means  by  which  the  most  am- 
bitious spirit,  if  he  remained  at  home,  could  hope  to  elevate 
himself  above  the  rank  to  which  he  originally  belonged ;  so 
that  humble  as  it  was,  the  situation  of  schoolmaster  was  re- 
garded as  a  very  desirable  one  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 
But  after  the  introduction  of  manufactures  and  commerce  had 
opened  new  and  various  channels  by  which  ingenious,  enter- 
prising, and  industrious  individuals  might  attain  to  opulence 
and  consideration,  and  after  a  vastly  more  expensive  mode  of 
living  had  been,  in  consequence,  universally  introduced,  the 
situation  of  the  schoolmasters  was  changed  very  much  for 
the  worse ;  their  poverty  became  quite  as  conspicuous  as 
their  learning  5  they  drew  their  recruits  only  from  the  lowest 
ranks  of  the  people ;  and  their  character,  as  a  body,  was  a 
good  deal  deteriorated.  At  length,  however,  their  depressed 
condition  attracted  the  attention  of  the  legislature ;  and  iu 
1602  an  act  was  passed,  raising  the  maximum  statutory 
salary,  payable  to  the  master,  to  22/.  4^.  5d.  and  the  mtTit- 
mum  to  16/.  13a-.  4d.,  both  exclusive  of  school  fees  ;  and  sup- 
posing the  number  of  established  schoolmasters  to  be  900, 
and  their  statutory  salaries  to  amount  to  20/.  a  year  at  an 
average,  both  of  which  suppositions  are,  we  believe/very  near 
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the  tnith^  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  cost  of  this  most 
excellent  establishment,  exclusive  of  houses,  gardens,  and 
fees,  does  not  exceed  18,000/.  a  year. 

The  fees  paid  by  the  scholars  attending  the  Scotch  parish 
schools  have  always  been  very  moderate.  At  this  moment  they 
may  be  reckoned,  at  an  average,  at  about  2^.  6d.  or  3s,  a  quarter 
for  English  ;  4^.  or  4*.  6rf.  for  writing  and  arithmetic ;  and 
from  5$,  to  7^-  ^»  for  Latin  and  Greek.  In  some  schools 
the  charges  are  less  than  these,  and  in  a  few  they  are  higher  ; 
but  we  believe  that  the  above  may  be  set  down  as  the  common 
and  ordinary  charge.  The  moderation  of  the  school  fees  has 
brought  the  advantages  of  a  paid  and  therefore  a  prized  educa- 
tion within  the  reach  of  almost  every  individual.  The  custom 
of  sending  children  to  school  has  long  been  quite  universal. 
The  poorest  individuals  endeavour  to  secure  the  advantages 
of  education  to  their  families ;  and  would  consider  it  as  the 
greatest  misfortune  were  they  unable  to  send  their  children 
to  school. 

It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  exaggerate  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  elementary  instruction  obtained  at  parish  schools, 
on  the  habits  and  industry  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  It  has 
given  to  that  part  of  the  empire  an  importance  to  which  it  has 
no  claim,  either  from  fertility  of  soil  or  amount  of  population. 
The  universal  diffusion  of  schools,  and  the  consequent  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  have  opened  to  all  classes  paths  to  wealth, 
honour,  and  distinction.  Persons  of  the  humblest  origin  have 
raised  themselves  to  the  highest  eminence  in  every  walk  of 
ambition,  and  a  spirit  of  forethought  and  energy  has  been 
widely  disseminated. 

At  the  period  when  the  act  of  1696  was  passed,  Scotland, 
which  had  suffered  greatly  from  misgovernment  and  religious 
persecutions,  under  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  his  brother, 
James  II.,  was  in  the  most  unprosperous  condition.  There 
is  a  passage  in  out  of  the  discourses  of  the  celebrated  Scotch 
patriot,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  written  in  1698,  only  two  years 
after  the  act  for  the  establishment  of  parochial  schools  had 
been  passed,  that  sets  the  wretched  state  of  the  country 
in  the  most  striking  point  of  view. — '  There  are,'  says  he, '  at 
this  day  in  Scotland,  besides  a  great  many  families  very 
meanly  provided  for  by  the  church  boxes,  with  others 
who,  by  living  upon  bad  food,  fall  into  various  diseases,  two 
hundred  thousand  people  begging  from  door  to  door.  These 
are  not  only  no  way  advantageous,  but  a  very  grievous  burden 
to  so  poor  a  country.  And  although  the  number  of  them  he, 
perhaps,  double  to  what  it  was  formerly,  by  reason  of  this 
present  great  distress^  yet  in  sJl  times  there  has  been  about 
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ft  hundred  thousand  of  these  vagabonds,  who  hare  lived 
without  any  regard  or  subjection^  either  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  or  even  those  of  God  and  nature.  No  magistrate 
could  ever  discover  which  way  one  in  a  hundred  of  these 
wretches  died^  or  that  ever  they  were  baptized-  Many  mur- 
ders have  been  discovered  amongst  them ;  and  they  are  a 
most  unspeakable  oppression  to  poor  tenants,  who  if  they  do 
not  give  bread,  or  spme  kind  of  provision^  to  perhaps  fprty 
such  villains  in  a  day,  are  sure  to  be  insulted  by  them. 
In  years  of  plenty  many  thousands  of  them  meet  together  in 
the  mountains,  where  they  feast  and  riot  for  many  days ;  and 
at  country  weddings,  markets,  burials,  and  pther  the  like 
public  occasions,  they  are  to  be  seen,  both  men  and  women, 
perpetually  drunk,  cursing,  blaspheming^  and  fighting  to- 
gether. These  are  such  outrageous  disorders,  that  it  were 
better  ibr  the  nation  they  were  sold  for  the  gallies  or  the 
West  Indies,  than  that  they  should  continue  any  longer 
to  be  a  burden  and  a  curse  upon  us/ —  (First  PiscQurse, 
p.  144.) 

We  suspect  that  there  must  be  some  exaggeration  in  the 
numbers  mentioned  in  this  very  striking  paragraph.  -At  the 
period  when  this  Discourse  was  written,  tjbere  were  not 
certainly  a  million  of  inhabitants  in  Scotland  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  so  large  a  proportion  as  a  ^/tk,  or 
even  a  tenths  could  have  subsisted  as  common  beggars. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  their  number  was 
very  great.  Fletcher  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  country;  his  good  faith  is  unimpeachable > 
and  it  is  impossible  he  could  have  made  such  a  statement 
unless  there  had  been  very  strong  and  what  he  reckoned  quite 
sufficient  grounds  for  it.  The  destitution  and  disorder  of  the 
Scotch  population  at  the  period  referred  to,  is,  indeed,  abund- 
antly established  by  statements  in  acts  of  parliament,  and  other 
authoritative  documents.  No  country  ever  rose  sp  rapidly 
from  so  frightful  an  abyss.  In  the  autpmn  circuits  or  assizes 
for  the  year  17579  no  one  person  was  found  guilty,  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  of  a  capital  crime.  And  nowy  notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  population,  and  a  vast  influx  of 
paupers  from  Ireland,  there  are  very  few  beggars  in  the 
country ;  nor  has  any  assessment  been  imposed  fpr  the  support 
of  the  poor,  except  in  some  of  the  large  towns,  and  in  the 
qounties  adjoining  England ;  and  even  there  it  is  sp  light  as 
scarcely  to.  be  felt.  This  is  a  great  and  signal  change. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  go  quite  so  far  as  those  who  ascribe  it 
entirely  to  the  establishment  of  the  parochial  system  of 
education.     It  is,  no  doubt^  most  true^  that  thii^  system 


b^  had  great  influence  in  bringing  about  the  change; 
but  much  must  also  be  ascribed  to  the  establishment  of 
a  regular  and  greatly  improved  9y3ten)  of  gqvernment;  to  the 
abolition  of  hereditary  jurisdictions^  i)y  the  act  of  1748;  and 
to  the  introduction  of  what  may,  in  itf^  application  to  the  yast 
majority  of  case$^  be  truly  said  to  be  a  system  of  speedy, 
cheap,  and  impartial  justice.  Cert^nly,  however,  it  ^as  tb^ 
diffusion  of  education  that  epabled  the  people  to  avail  them-; 
selves  of  tbe$e  advantages  n  and  which  has^  in  consi^quencei 
led  to  a  f^r  mqre  rapid  iqiprovemeQt  th^n  h^s  token  plape  iq 
any  other  European  country. 

It  is  believed  to  be  doubtful,  whether  Scotland  can  continue 
to  reap  the  fpU  bene^t  it  has  hitherto  derived  from  this  esta- 
blishment, by  commanding  the  services  of  a  sufficient  supply 
of  properly  qualified  teachers,  without  a  considerable  increase 
of  the  salaries.  At  this  moment  the  .entire  emoluments,  in^ 
eluding  the  fixed  salaries  and  fees,  but  excluding  the  bouses,  of 
the  schoolmasters  of  Scotland,  do  not,  at  an  average,  exceed 
45/.  or  50/.  a- year.  And  under  the  prei^cnt  circumstances  of 
the  country,  there  are  but  slender  groupds  for  thinkipg  that 
individuals  will  be  founds  possessed  of  the  qualifipations 
hitherto  deemed  indispensable  for  a  schoolmaster,  to  devote 
themselves  to  a  business^  where  the  emoluments  are  sp 
trifling,  and  which  affords  them  no  prospect  of  being  able  to 
xise  in  the  ^orld.  4  wapt  pf  properly  qualified  candidates  for 
the  situafipn  of  schoolmaster  has,  in  many  instances,  been 
already  experienced  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  pf  all 
whp  have  feflected  upon  the  subject,  that  something  ought 
tp  be  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  masters.  This, 
however,  is  a  very  difficult  subject,  and  one  that  requires  tbp 
maturest  consideration.  It  is  plain  that  th^  increase  ought 
not  to  be  made  bv  raiding  the  school  fees ;  for,  T^ere  they 
raised,  the  great  object  of  the  institution,  which  is  to  afford 
elementary  instruction  to  the  lowei:  orders  of  the  people, 
would,  in  ^o  far,  be  defeated;  and,  on  the  other  hand> 
there  are  great  difficulties  \vith  respect  to  an^  increase  of  the 
fixed  salary.  It  ipust  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
object  of  that  salary  is  not  tp  render  the  piaster  independent 
on  the  fees  of  bis  scholars,  or  to  furnish  him  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  subsistence,  but  to  serve  as  a  species  of  retaining 
fee  or  premium,  to  secure  the  constant  attendance  of  a  per- 
son who  shall  be  able  to  instruct  the  young,  and  who  shall 
have  the  strongest  interest  to  perfect  himself  in  his  business, 
and  to  attract  the  greatest  number  of  scholars  to  his  school. 
If  the  master  derived  anything  like  a  tolerably  comfortable 
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income  from  his  fixed  salary,  it  is  clear  he  would  not  have 
the  same  interest  to  exert  himself  that  he  has  at  present ; 
and,  like  other  functionaries  placed  in  similar  situations,  he 
would  soon  learn  to  neglect  his  business,  and  to  consider  it 
as  a  drudgery  oilly  to  be  avoided. 

But  the  difficulty  in  question  is  not  an  insuperable  one  ; 
and  in  some  future  number  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  how 
the  emoluments  of  the  schoolmasters  may  be  increased, 
without  in  any  respect  diminishing  their  usefulness,  and  how 
several  defects,  that  at  present  exist  in  the  Scotch  system, 
may  be  remedied. 

The  United  States  of  America  have,  with  a  degree  of  in- 
telligence and  liberality  that  does  them  high  honour,  made 
the  most  ample  provision  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  all 
classes  of  people.  In  the  new  states,  one  square  mile  in 
every  township,  or  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  all  the  lands,  has 
been  devoted  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  besides 
seven  entire  townships  for  the  endowment  of  larger  semina- 
ries.  In  the  older  states,  grants  of  land  have  frequently  been 
made  for  the  same  purposes  ;  but  in  New  England  all  sorts 
of  property  are  assessed  for  the  support  of  the  primary 
schools,  which  are  established  in  every  township.  The 
principles  of  this  system  and  its  practical  operation  were  pour- 
trayed  in  a  very  striking  manner  by  Mr.  Webster,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  Congress,  in*  the  convention  held  ttfe^  u^ 
Massachusetts  in  I82I.  'For  the  purpose  of  public  in- 
struction/ said  he,  '  we  hold  every  man  subject  to  taxation  in 
proportion  to  his  property,  and  we  look  not  to  the  question 
whether  he  himself  have  or  have  not  children  to  be  benefited 
by  the  education  for  which  he  pays ;  we  regard  it  as  a  wise 
and  liberal  system  of  police,  by  which  property,  and  life,  and 
the  peace  of  society,  are  secured.  We  seek  to  prevent,  in  some 
measure,  the  extension  of  the  penal  code,  by  inspiring  a 
salutary  and  conservative  principle  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge 
in  an  early  age.  We  hope  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability 
and  a  sense  of  character,  by  enlarging  the  capacities  and 
increasing  the  sphere  of  intellectual  enjoyment.  By  general 
instruction  we  seek,  so  far  as  possible,  to  purify  the  moral 
atmosphere ;  to  keep  good  sentiments  uppermost,  and  to  turn 
the  strong  current  of  feeling  and  opinion,  as  well  as  the 
censures  of  the  law,  and  the  denunciations  of  religion, 
against  immorality  and  crime.  We  hope  for  a  security  be- 
yond the  law  and  above  the  law,  in  the  prevalence  of  en- 
lightened and  well-principled  moral  sentiment.     We  hope  to 
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continue  and  to  prolong  the  time^  when,  in  the  villages  and 
faim-houses  of  New  England,  there  may  be  undisturbed  sleep 
within  unbarred  doors.  Knowing  that  our  government 
rests  directly  upon  the  public  will,  that  we  may  preserve  it 
we  endeavour  to  give  a  safe  and  proper  direction  to  that  pub- 
lic will.  We  do  not,  indeed,  expect  all  men  to  be  philoso- 
phers, or  statesmen ;  but  we  confidently  trust,  and  our  ex- 
pectation of  the  duration  of  our  system  of  government  rests 
upon  that  trust,  that  by  the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge, 
and  good  and  virtuous  sentiments,  the  political  fabric  may 
be  secure,  as  well  against  open  violence  and  overthrow,  as 
against  the  slow  but  sure  undermining  of  licentiousness.  We 
rejoice  that  every  man  in  this  community  may  call  all  pro- 
perty his  own,  so  far  as  he  has  occasion  for  it  to  furnish  for 
himself  and  his  children  the  blessings  of  religious  instruction 
and  the  elements  of  knowledge.  This  celestial  and  this 
earthly  light  he  is  entitled  to  by  the  fundamental  laws.  It  is 
every  poor  man's  undoubted  birthright — it  is  the  great 
blessing  which  this  constitution  has  secured  to  him — it  is  his 
solace  in  life — and  it  may  well  be  his  consolation  in  death,  that 
his  country  stands  pledged,  by  the  faith  which  it  has  plighted 
to  all  its  citizens,  to  protect  his  children  from  ignorance,  bar- 
barism, and  vice.' 

In  the  southern  states  of  the  Union,  where  the  means  of 
education  were  not  so  abundant,  a  zealous  attention  has 
lately  been  awakened  to  the  subject ;  and  families  in  seques- 
tered situations  unite,  at  considerable  expense,  to  find  teachers 
for  their  children.  But  no  state  in  the  Union,  nor,  perhaps 
it  may  be  added,  any  country  in  the  world,  is  so  amply  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  elementary  instruction  as  the  state 
of  New  York,  in  which  there  were,  in  1823,  no  less  than 
79382  common  schools,  affording  education  to  400,534  young 
persons,  which  was  rather  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
entire  population  !  In  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  the 
common  people  are,  perhaps,  better  educated  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  ;  and  there  is  every  probability  that 
the  western  and  southern  states  will  soon  share  the  same 
distinction.  It  is  to  this  circumstance — to  the  superior 
degree  of  comfort  the  people  enjoy — and  to  the  elevation  of 
character  nourished  by  their  free  institutions,  that  we  niust 
attribute  the  non-existence,  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States,  of  what  is  usually  termed  a  mob  or  rabble.* 

Of  the  continental  states,  Switzerland  and  Holland  are 
among  the  best  furnished  with  the  means  of  obtaining  ele- 

«  Malte  Brands  Geography,  vol  t.  p.  249. 
Jak.  1831.  D 
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mentary  instruction;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  the 
efforts  that  have  lately  been  made  to  diffuse  education 
throughout  other  countries.  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia, 
whose  fame  as  a  warrior  has  obscured  his  talents  as  a  states- 
man, has  the  distinguished  merit  of  being  the  first  conti- 
nental sovereign  who  endeavoured  to  bring  education  within 
the  reach  of  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  The  late  President 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Quincy  Adams,  has,  in  his  Letters 
on  Silesia,  given  a  very  full  and  interesting  account  of  the 
seminaries  which  Frederick  caused  to  be  established  in  every 
village  of  Silesia,  and  which  have  since  been  copied  in  other 
states,  in  consequence  of  the  experience  of  their  good  effects. 
We  are  sure  we  shall  gratify  our  readers  by  laying  before 
then)  a  few  extracts  from  Mr.  Adams'  valuable  and  interest- 
ing work. 

'  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Silesia,'  says  Mr.  Adams, 
^  education  had  seldom  been  made  an  object  of  the  concern  of 
governments ;  and  Silesia,  like  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  but 
wretchedly  provided  either  with  schools  or  teachers.  In  the 
small  towns  and  villages,  the  schoolmasters  were  so  poorly 
paid,  that  they  could  not  subsist  without  practising  some 
other  trade  besides  their  occupation  as  instructors;  and  they 
usually  united  the  character  of  the  village  fiddler  with  that  of 
the  village  schoolmaster.  Even  of  these  there  were  so  few, 
that  the  children  of  the  peasants  in  general,  throughout  the 
province,  were  left  untaught.  This  was  especially  the  case 
in  Upper  Silesia.  Frederick  issued  an  ordinance,  that  a 
school  should  be  kept  in  every  village,  and  that  a  competent 
subsistence  should  be  provided  for  the  schoolmaster,  by  the 
joint  contribution  of  the  lord  of  the  village  and  of  the  tenants. 
The  superintendence  of  the  schools  was  prescribed  as  the 
duty  of  the  clergy.' 

Mr.  Adams  then  go^s  on  to  describe  the  assistance  that 
Frederick  derived  in  the  prosecution  of  this  meritorious  plan 
from  Felbiger,  an  Augustine  monk,  who  travelled  to  different 
countries  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  modes  of 
teaching,  and  under  whose  superintendence  pattern  schools 
were  established  at  Breslau,  Glatz,  and  other  places,  which 
all  the  candidates  for  the  situation  of  schoolmaster  arie  obliged 
to  attend.     Mr.  Adams  then  continues  as  follows  : — 

'After  all  these  preparatory  measures  had  been  carried 
into  effect,  an  ordinance  was  published  in  the  year  1765, 
prescribing  the  mode  of  teaching  as  adopted  in  the  seminaries, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  clergy  should  superintend  the 
efficacious  establishment  ^f  the  system.  The  regulations  of 
this  ordinance  prove  the  earnestness  with  which  the  King  of 
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Prussia  laboured  to  spread  the  benefits  of  useful  knowledge 
among  his  subjects.  The  teachers  are  directed  to  give  plain 
instruction,  and  upon  subjects  applicable  to  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life ;  not  merely  to  load  the  memory  of  their 
scholars  with  words,  but  to  make  things  intelligible  to  their 
understandiiig :  to  habituate  them  to  the  use  of  their  own 
reason,  by  explaining  every  object  of  the  lesson,  so  that  the 
children  themselves  may  be  able  to  explain  it,  upon  exami- 
nation. The  candidates  for  school-keeping  must  give  speci- 
mens of  their  ability,  by  teaching  at  one  of  the  schools  con- 
nected with  the  seminary,  in  presence  of  the  professors,  that 
they  may  remark  and  correct  anything  defective  in  the  can- 
didate's method.  The  school  tax  must  be  paid  by  the  lord 
and  tenants,  without  distinction  of  religions.  The  boys  must 
all  be  sent  to  school  from  their  sixth  to  their  thirteenth  year, 
whether  the  parents  are  able  to  pay  the  school  tax  or  not. 
For  the  poor,  the  school  money  must  be  raised  by  collections. 
Every  parent  or  guardian  who  neglects  to  send  his  child  or 
pupil  to  school,  without  sufficient  cause,  is  obliged  to  pay  a 
double  tax,  for  which  the  guardians  shall  have  no  allowance. 
Kvery  curate  must  examine^  weekly,  the  children  of  the 
school  in  his  parish.  A  general  examination  must  be  held 
annually  by  the  deans  of  the  districts  of  the  schools  within 
their  respective  precincts  ;  and  a  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  schools,  the  talents  and  attention  of  the  schoolmasters^ 
the  state  of  the  buildings,  and  the  attendance  of  the  children, 
made  to  the  office  of  the  vicar-general,  who  is  bound  to  trans- 
mit all  these  reports  to  the  royal  domain  offices,  from  which 
orders  are  issued  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the  schools. 
This  system  was  at  first  prepared  only  for  the  Catholic 
schools;  but  it  was  afterwards  adopted  by  most  of  the 
Lutheran  consistories. 

'  The  system  had  at  first  many  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
The  indolence  of  the  Catholic  clergy  was  averse  to  the  new 
and  troublesome  duty  imposed  upon  them.  Their  zeal  was 
alarmed  at  the  danger  arising  from  this  diffusion  of  light  to 
the  stability  of  their  church ;  they  considered  alike  the  spirit 
of  innovation  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  as  their  natural  ene- 
mies. But  the  firmness  of  the  goveniment  overcame  eyery 
obstacle.  There  are  now  more  than  3500  schools  established 
in  the  province.  Before  the  seven  years  war,  there  had  npt 
been  more  than  one  periodical  journal  or  gazette  published 
in  the  province  at  one  time ;  while  there  are  now  no  fewer 
than  seventeen  newspapers  and  magazines,  which  appear  by 
the  day,  the  week^  the  month,  and  the  quarter,  and  many  of 
them  upon  subjects  generally  useful^  and  which  contain  very 
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valuable  information  on  all  the  most  interesting  topics  of 
discussion/ 

The  effects  of  this  system  of  education  on  the  condition  of 
the  people  have  been  equally  striking  and  beneficial.  Agri- 
culture and  manufactures  have  been  vastly  improved  and 
extended.  Silesia  is,  indeed,  at  this  moment,  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  districts  of  the  continent.  The  revolution 
effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  universal 
instruction  is  stated  by  the  native  writers,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Adams,  to  have  been  not  less  important,  though  of  a  slower 
and  milder  character  than  that  of  Luther.  The  habits  of  the 
people  have  been  signally  improved ;  and  they  have  become, 
as  every  one  knows,  among  the  most  intelligent,  orderly,  and 
industrious,  in  Europe. 

According  to  a  German  periodical  of  good  authority,  {All- 
gemeine  Schulzeitungy  Darmstadt,)  it  appears  that,  of  the 
12,256,725  inhabitants  belonging  to  the  different  states  form- 
ing the  Prussian  monarchy  in  1826,  there  were  4,487,461 
children  below  fourteen  years  of  age,  being  366  children  for 
every  1000  inhabitants,  or  nearly  ^J  of  the  whole  population. 
From  the  same  work  it  further  appears  that  there  were  then 
in  the .  Prussian  dominions  20,887  elementary  schools,  and 
736  schools  for  more  advanced  scholars,  exclusive  of  Uni- 
versities. These  schools  employed  22,262  masters,  704 
mistresses,  and  2,054  assistants.  Of  every  1000  children  in 
Prussia,  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  371,  at  an  average, 
attended  school.  In  some  places,  however,  the  proportion 
was  much  higher,  and  in  others  proportionally  less,  showing 
that  the  advantages  of  education  are  still  very  unequally  dif- 
fused over  the  kingdom. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  provinces,  and  of  the  number 
of  children,  out  of  every  1000  under  fourteen  years  of  age, 
at  school : — 


Magdebourg 

524 

Merzebourg     . 

.     495 

Erfurt 

467 

Liegnitz 

.     459 

Arnsberg 

443 

Breslau  . 

.     438 

Munster 

432 

Ksslin    . 

.     370 

Gutnbinnen 

355 

Konigsberg      . 

.     345 

Cologne 

311 

Dantzig  . 

.         .295 

Frankfort,  &c.      . 

423 

Potsdam 

.     416 

Stettin 

413 

Minden   . 

.     412 

Treves 

410 

Oppeln    . 

.     380 

Aix-la-Chapelle     . 

272 

Marienwerder 

.     242 

Stralsund     . 

202 

Posen      . 

.     182 

Bromberg    . 

148 

General  average,  371  per  1000. 
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But  the  change  for  the  better,  consequent  to  the  system  of 
instruction  introduced  into  Silesia,  seems  to  be  inferior  to 
that  which  has  followed  the  introduction  of  national  schools 
into  Wirtemberg,  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  generally  in  all  those 
states  included  in  what  was  formerly  denominated  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine.  In  Wirtemberg,  indeed,  the  inha- 
bitants have  been  pretty  well  supplied  with  the  means  of 
education  for  near  a  century  past;  but,  during  the  last  thirty 
}'ears^  the  system  has  been  very  greatly  extended  and  im- 
proved. At  present,  not  only  in  Wirtemberg,  but  also  in 
Baden,  Hesse,  &c.,  a  public  school  is  established  in  every 
parish,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  every  hamlet.  The  master 
receives,  as  in  Scotland,  a  fixed  salary  from  the  parish,  ex- 
clusive of  a  small  fee  from  the  pupils,  varying  according  to 
their  age,  and  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  instructed. 
The  fees  are  fixed  by  government,  and  are  everywhere  the 
same.  Exclusive  of  the  salaries  and  fees,  the  masters  are 
furnished  with  a  house,  a  garden,  and,  in  most  instances,  a 
few  acres  of  ground,  corresponding  to  the  glebes  of  the 
Scotch  clergy.  The  law  requires  that  the  children  should 
be  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  and  it  is 
specially  enacted  that  they  shall  be  instructed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  German  grammar,  and  in  composition.  The  books 
used  in  the  schools  of  Wirtemberg  and  Baden,  and  generally 
throughout  Germany,  are  very  superior  to  those  used  in 
similar  establishments  in  this  country.  They  consist  of 
geographical,  biographical,  and  historical  works,  and  of  ele- 
mentary treatises  on  moral  science,  natural  history,  and  the 
principles  and  practice  of  some  of  the  most  important  and 
useful  arts.  In  all  the  larger  schools,  the  boys  and  girls  are 
kept  separate,  and  the  latter,  in  addition  to  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  are  taught  all  sorts  of  needle-work,  the  knit- 
ting of  stockings,  the  making  of  clothes,  &c. ;  receiving  at 
the  same  time,  lessons  in  the  art  of  cookery,  the  management 
of  children,  &c.  The  supervision  of  the  schools  is  intrusted^ 
in  every  parish  or  commune,  to  a  committee,  consisting  of 
a  few  of  the  principal  inhabitants ;  the  clergy  of  the  parish, 
whether  Protestants  or  Catholics,  being  always  ex^  officio 
members  of  the  committee.  This  body  is  intrusted  with  the 
duty  of  inspecting  the  school,  and  is  bound  to  see  that  the 
master  does  his  duty,  and  that  the  children  regularly  attend. 
No  particular  system  of  religion  is  allowed  to  be  taught  in 
any  of  the  schools  of  Wirtemberg,  and  most  of  the  other 
Germanic  states.  The  tuition  of  this  important  branch  is 
left  entirely  to  the  clergy,  and  the  parents  of  the  children,  so 
that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Catholics,  Lutherans,  Calvin- 
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ists,  Quakers^  &c.  frcfquent  the  same  schools,  and  live  in  the 
most  perfect  harmony. 

There  is,  it  is  saidj  the  greatest  desire  among  the  lower 
classes  that  their  children  should  enjoy  thie  advantages  of  the 
excellent  education  provided  for  them.  But  the  governments 
of  Wirtemberg,  Hesse,  Bavaria,  &c.,  have  not  trusted  en- 
tirely to  this  feeling,  but  have  enacted  regulations  by  which 
every  individual  is  compelled  to  send  his  children  io  school, 
from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen  years  !  In  Hesse,  for  exam- 
ple (and  its  regulations  are  similar  to  those  in  the  other 
states),  the  public  functionaries  transmit  regularly  to  govern- 
ment, once  every  six  months,  a  list  of  the  children  in  their 
respective  districts  who  have  attained  their  sixth  year ;  and 
they  are  bound  to  see  that  they  are  sent  to  school.  In  the 
event  of  the  parents  being  unable  to  pay  the  school  fees,  a 
statement  to  that  efifect  is  prepared  by  the  parochial  authori- 
ties, and  the  fees  are  paid  by  the  public.  The  German 
publicists  contend  that  this  part  of  the  system  is  indispen- 
sable to  ensure  its  entire  success  \  and  that,  were  it  left  to 
the  option  of  the  parents,  some  children  would  not  be  edu- 
cated at  all ;  while  a  great  many  would  be  taken  prematurely 
from  school,  before  they  had  mastered  those  more  advanced 
branches  that  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  We  are  aware 
of  the  objections  that  may  be  urged  to  this  system ;  but  we 
are  firmly  convinced  that  they  are  very  far  overbalanced  by 
the  advantages  of  which  it  is  productive. 

In  Bavaria,  the  beneficial  consequences  resulting  from  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  national  education  have  been 
more  signal  than  in  any  other  European  country.  Half  a 
century  ago,  the  Bavarians  were  the  most  ignorant,  de- 
bauched, and  slovenly  people  between  the  Gulf  of  Genoa 
and  the  Baltic.  (For  proofs  of  what  is  now  stated,  see  Ries- 
beck's  Travels  in  Germany y  vol.  i.,  cap.  xi.,  &c.)  That  they 
are  at  jpresent  patterns  of  morality,  intelligence,  and  cleanli- 
ness. It  would  be  going  too  far  to  affirm ;  but  we  are  bold 
to  say  that  no  people  has  ever  made  a  more  rapid  advance- 
ment in  the  career  of  civilization,  than  they  have  made 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  late  and  present  Kings 
of  Bavaria  have  been  truly  the  fathers  of  their  country ;  for 
they  have  not  only  swept  away  myriads  of  abuses,  and  es- 
tablished a  representative  svstem  of  government,  but  they 
have  laid  the  only  sure  foundations  of  permanent  and  real  im- 
provement in  the  organization  of  a  truly  admirable  system  of 
national  education.  A  school  has  been  established  in  every 
parish  of  Bavaria,  to  which,  as  already  observed,  every  one  is 
obliged  to  send  bis  children  from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen ; 
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Lyceums,  Colleges  and  Universities  have  also  been  insti- 
tuted for  the  use  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  prosecuting 
their  studies ;  and  every  facility  id  afforded  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  best^  instruction,  at  the  lowest  price.  In  Bavaria  the 
schools  are  inspected,  and  reports  regularly  made  upon  their 
condition,  by  properly  qualified  officers,  appointed  for  that 
purpose  by  government.  There  is  a  pjirticular  department  in 
the  ministry  of  the  Interior  appropriated  to  the  supervision  of 
the  different  kinds  of  schools.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  places 
of  education  and  the  number  of  teachers,  pupils,  &c.  in 
Bavaria,  in  1828. 

PLACES  OF  EDUCATION.  Number. 


Universities    . 

3 

Lyceums               .             ♦             .              . 

.     7 

Gymnasia        .... 

18 

Colleges                ,              •  '            . 

.     21 

Preparatory  Schools    . 

35 

Houses  of  Education 

16 

„        for  higher  branches 

7 

Boarding  Schools  for  girls 

.      2 

Normal  Schools 

7 

School  for  foreigners   . 

1 

Schools  of  Law 

.     2 

Veterinary  Schools 

2 

Schools  of  Midwifery 

2 

Royal  Schools             .              .              .          . 

2 

Public  or  National  Schools 

5,394 

TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS. 

Inspectors  of  Schools 

286 

Teachers       .              ,              .              . 

.       7,114 

Pupils  of  all  classes,  about 

498,000 

Now,  as  the  population  of  Bavaria  is  almost  exactly  four 
hiillions,  it  follows^  that  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  entire 
|>opulation  is  at  school.  This  is  a  very  high  proportion, 
and  shews  conclusively  how  universally  education  is  diffused. 
In  Scotland  it  is  supposed  that  the  individuals  at  school 
amount  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  entire  population. 

Throughout  Germany  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  not 
merely  to  the  acquirements  of  the  teachers,  but  also  to  their 
capacity  for  teaching.  To  ensure  pi*oficiencv  in  this  respect, 
normal  or  pattern  schools  have  been  established  in  all  the 
principal  towns,  which  are  attended  by  those  who  are  can- 
didates for  the  situation  of  master;  who,  besides  being  in- 
structed in  the  branches  they  are  to  be  employed  in  teaching, 
are  at  the  same  time  instructed  in  the  best  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  in  the  conduct  proper  to  be  followed  in  the  ma- 
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nagement  of  scholars.  Some  of  these  schools  justly  enjoy  a 
very  high  reputation ;  and  their  establishment  has  had  the 
most  powerful  and  salutary  influence  on  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion. No  one  is  admitted  to  the  pattern  schools  under  thir- 
teen years  of  age ;  and  candidates  are  obliged  to  have  made 
considerable  proficiency  in  various  branches.  At  the  famous 
normal  school  of  Rastadt^  the  pupils,  among  other  indispen* 
sable  requisites,  are  expected  to  be  masters  of  the  elements 
of  music,  particularly  the  pia^io !  {Bulletin  des  Sciences 
Geographiguesy  Nov.  1829,  p.  334.)  The  elementary  course 
at  the  same  school  commences  with  anthropology, 

Mr.  Loudon,  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  the 
author  of  some  excellent  compilations  on  agriculture  and 
gardening,  travelled  over  most  parts  of  W'irtemberg,  Bavaria, 
and  Baden,  in  1828,  and  bears  the  most  unqualified  testi- 
mony to  the  excellence  of  the  system  of  public  instruction 
adopted  in  them,  and  to  the  beneficial  effects  that  have  re- 
sulted from  it.  His  statement,  in  some  of  its  details,  is,  how- 
ever, probably  exaggerated ;  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
peasants  ought  not  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  education,  as 
it  is  said  to  have  been  very  good  before  the  present  system  of 
education  was  established. — ^  From  what,'  says  he,  ^  1  have 
seen  of  this  country  (Wirtemberg),  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  most  highly  civilized  in  Europe.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  great  object  of  government  is  more  perfectly  attained 
here,  than  even  in  Great  Britain ;  because,  with  an  almost 
equal  degree  of  individual  liberty  there  are  incomparably 
fewer  crimes,  as  well  as  far  less  poverty  and  misery.  Every 
individual  in  Wirtemberg  reads  and  thinks,  and  to  satisfy 
oneself  that  such  is  the  case,  he  has  only  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  the  first  peasant  he  meets  3  to  observe  the 
number  and  style  of  the  journals  that  are  everywhere  cir- 
culated ;  and  the  multitude  of  libraries  in  the  towns  and 
villages.  I  did  not  meet  with  a  single  beggar  in  Wirtemberg, 
and  with  only  one  or  two  in  Bavaria  and  Baden.  The  dress 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Wirtemberg,  as  well  as  those  of  a  great 
part  of  Bavaria  and  Baden,  appeared  to  me  to  indicate  a 
greater  degree  of  comfort  than  I  had  ever  observed  in  any 
other  country,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Sweden,  and 
the  lowlands  of  Scotland.'  For  these  and  many  other  highly 
interesting  details,  as  to  the  state  of  education  and  society 
in  Wirtemherg  and  Bavaria,  &c.,  we  beg  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Loudon^s  excellent  letter  to  Count  Lasteyrie,  entitled  Des 
Etablissemens  pour  V Education  Publique  en  Bavi^re,  8fc. 

The  provision  for  public  instruction  in  France,  particularly 
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ill  the  southern  departments,  is  very  defective.  It  was 
enacted  by  a  law  of  the  13th  September,  1791 ,  *  That  a  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction  should  be  organized,  that  the  public 
schools  should  be  open  to  every  one,  and  that  no  fees 
should  be  charged  for  the  elementary  branches/  But  this 
law,  like  so  many  others  promulgated  about  the  same  period, 
has  not  been  carried  into  effect ;  and  at  this  moment  France 
is  worse  provided  with  the  means  of  elementary  instruction, 
than  most  other  £uropean  countries,  Spain  and  Portugal  ex- 
cepted. Societies,  and  individuals  at  Paris,  and  other  popu- 
lous towns,  have  laudably  exerted  themselves  to  supply  so 
great  a  want.  But  their  efforts  being  openly  opposed  by 
the  clergy,  and  secretly  also  by  the  late  government,  were 
not  so  successful  as  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  It  has 
been  estimated  by  late  French  writers,  well  versed  in  such 
subjects,  that  there  are  at  present  in  France  6,000,000  of 
children  of  age  to  attend  primary  and  other  schools ;  but  that 
not  more  than  1,500,000  are  in  the  way  of  being  instructed  ! 
In  addition  to  the  children  who  are  thus  left  uneducated,  it  is 
calculated  that  about  10,000,000  of  adults,  being  about  one- 
third  of  the  entire  population,  can  neither  read  nor  write. — 
{^Bulletin  Supplementaire  des  Sciences  GeograpMqneSy  1828, 
p.  25.)  This  state  of  things,  as  was  to  be  expected,  has 
already  attracted  the  attention  of  the  new  government,  who, 
we  are  glad  to  observe,  have  brought  forward  measures  upon 
the  subject. 

The  Russian  government  has  done  honour  to  itself,  by  the 
zeal  with  which  it  has  laboured  to  promote  the  instruction 
of  its  subjects  ;  and  the  prodigious  advances  which  they  have 
made  within  a  comparatively  limited  period,  shew  that  it  has 
not  laboured  in  vain. 

It  has  been  contended  by  Mandeville  and  others,  that  the 
universal  instruction  of  the  poor,  in  the  elementary  branches 
of  education,  would  be  injurious,  inasmuch  as  it  would  render 
them  discontented  with  their  situation,  and  would  consequently 
lead  to  tumult  and  disorder.  Many  answers  have  been  given 
to  this  false  and  delusive  though  often  repeated  statement. 
But  the  real  and  conclusive  answer  is  derived  from  experi- 
ence. Of  those  who  contend  that  the  education  of  the  lower 
orders  will  make  them  all  anxious  to  be  gentlemen,  impa- 
tient of  their  condition,  and  prone  to  insubordination,  we 
have  only  to  ask,  has  the  general  instruction  of  the  lower 
orders  done  this  in  Scotland,  the  United  States,  Switzer- 
land, the  province  of  Holland,  Silesia,  and  Protestant  Ger- 
many ?     Were  any  one  asked  to  name  the  countries  in  which 
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the  people  are  most  distinguished  fdr  iDditstry  and  fore<- 
thought,  and  a  proper  respect  for  their  lawful  superiors,  these 
are  the  A^ery  countries  he  would  specify.  It  is  in  these  that 
the  blessings  of  education  have  been  most  widely  diffused ; 
and  while  their  inhabitants  know  what  is  due  to  themselves, 
they  also  know  what  is  due  to  others.  They  would  firmly 
oppose  any  invasion  of  their  rights,  and  would  not  be  much 
disposed  to  tolerate  any  very  flagrant  abuses ;  but  they  are, 
at  the  same  time,  fully  aware  that  turbulence  and  faction  are 
utterly  inefficient  as  means  of  advancing  their  condition, 
which  must,  in  all  cases,  mainly  depend  on  their  own  indus- 
try and  good  conduct.  The  question  with  respect  to  the 
advantages  of  education  is  therefore  no  longer  sub  judice. — 
It  has  been  decided  by  the  widest  experience. — ^The  patrohs 
of  ignorance,  if  there  be  now  any  such,  ought,  if  they  be  con- 
sistent, to  appeal  to  the  state  of  Poland,  Spain,  and  Turkey, 
as  affording  an  excellent  illustration  of  their  doctrines  ;  while 
the  patrons  of  education  point  to  Scotland,  the  United  States^ 
Protestant  Germany,  &c.,  as  vouchers  for  all  that  they  havb 
stated. 


EDUCATION  AT  ROME, 

GREGORIAN,  OR  ROMAN  COLLEGE. 

This  Institution,  devoted  to  the  public  studies  of  the  youth 
of  the  city  and  province  of  Rome,  was  founded,  in  1582,  by 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  (Budncompagni),  the  well-known  rfe- 
former  of  the  Calendar,  and  the  founder  of  several  other  col- 
leges and  useful  establishments.  The  architect  Ammanati 
of  Florence  was  employed  in  raising  this  vast  and  hand- 
some structure,  which  was  considered  at  the  time  as  the 
first  and  finest  college  in  Italy.  The  Pope  bestowed  on  it 
rich  endowments,  and  gave  the  direction  of  the  schodls  to  the 
Society  of  Jesuits,  who  were  then  the  most  learned  order  in 
Christendom,  and  Whose  general,  for  the  tinie,  Borgia,  con- 
tributed a  donation  of  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  towards 
the  support  of  the  foundation.  A  seminary,  or  establish- 
ment for  boarders  and  in-door  students,  was  afterwards 
added.  The  College  was  styled  Gregorian,  in  honotir  of  its 
founder,  but  it  became  more  generally  known  under  the  name 
of  Collegio  Romanoj  from  its  containing  the  great  public 
schools  of  that  capital,  and  being  next  in  rank  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  La  Sapienza.  The  Society  of  Jesuits  contiilued  to 
have  the  direction  of  this  as  well  as  of  most  other  colleges 
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in  Rome^  where  they  had  no  less  than  ten  establishments, 
until  1773f  when  Clement  XIV.  (Qanganelli)  suddenly  sup- 
pressed their  order.  The  education  of  youth  was  then  taken 
from  their  hands,  their  professors  were  removed,  or  at  least 
secularized,  and  a  commission  having  been  appointed  to 
regulate  the  system  of  public  instruction  for  the  Roman 
States,  the  Roman  College  was  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  Congregatibn  of  Studies,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  a  cardinal,  generally  a  man  of  learning,  who  Appointed 
the  masters  and  professors  from  among  the  secular  clergy* 
It  had  been  under  this  management  for  nearly  thirty  years 
when  I  became  acquainted  with  it  as  a  student  and  a  boarder. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  method  of  our  studies^  as 
well  as  of  the  internal  discipline  df  the  institution. 

The  course  of  studies  was  as  follows : — Boys,  who  entered 
at  an  early  age,  having  merely  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
first  rudiments  of  Latin  grammar,  acquired  Under  a  private 
teacher,  or  at  one  of  the  day  schools  kept  by  the  under 
curates  and  other  unbeneficed  clergymen,  were  sent  to  the 
primaj  or  lowest  class,  where  Porr^tti's  Latin  grammar  was 
explained,  and  exercises  given  on  its  rules,  which  were  also 
learned  by  heart.  Phsedrus'  Fables^  and  some  other  easy 
book,  was  read.  The  following  year^  the  student,  on  being 
reported  by  the  master  as  competent,  proceeded  to  the 
secondj  or  next  class,  in  which  Latin  prosody  was  taught,  and 
hexameters  and  pentameters  Were  constructed.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  A^a  Pamassi.  Ovid's  Tristia  and  Tibul- 
lus'  Elegies  were  read  and  parsed.  Prose  composition  and 
syntax  were  attended  to  at  the  same  time^  and  Cornelius 
Nepos  and  Cicero  de  Officiis  were  explained.  With  this  class 
grammatical  studies  ended. 

The  next,  or  third  year,  the  student  entered  the  class  of 
Humanities,  which  embraced  the  study  of  the  elegancies  of 
the  Latin  language,  the  figures  of  oratory,  and  the  various 
forms  and  metres  of  Latin  poetry.  The  work  adopted  as  a 
text  book  in  this  class  was  that  of  Father  de  Colonia  on 
Rhetoric,  an  excellent  compilation  in  its  way.  Of  the  poets 
we  read  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  as  models  of  prose  Cicero's 
Orations  and  Sallust.  The  editions  of  the  poets  were  expur- 
gated of  improper  passages.  Subjects  were  given  by  the 
professor  for  compositions  in  prose  and  in  verse. 

The  fourth  class  was  styleci  Rhetoric,  in  which  Latin  con- 
tinued to  be  attended  to,  but  the  study  of  Greek  constituted 
an  essential  part  of  this  year's  instruction.  From  thence  the 
student  proceeded  to  the  higher  or  philosophical  studies,  the 
course  of  which  generally  occupied  two  years.    In  the  first 
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year  the  mornings  were  devoted  to  algebra  and  geometry,  thd 
professor  of  which  was  the  well  known  mathematician  and 
astronomer  Calandrelli,  who  had  also  the  direction  of  the 
observatory  annexed  to  the  College.  In  the  afternoons  we 
attended  the  lecturer  on  logic  and  metaphysics,  who  read  his 
course,  written  in  Latin,  and  founded  chiefly  on  the  works  of 
Genovesi,  the  Neapolitan  metaphysician  and  economist  of 
the  last  century,  Locke  and  Condillac  were  freely  quoted  as 
authorities.  Disputations  also^  in  Latin,  were  occasionally 
held  between  the  students. 

The  second  year  of  ^  philosophy'  was  devoted  to  physics 
and  chemistry,  the  professor  of  which  was  Conti ;  natural 
history,  on  which  Reichenbach  lectured,  and  ethics,  fioth 
Conti  and  Reichenbach  are  names  of  note  in  the  scientific 
world. 

After  these  two  years  of  philosophical  course,  those  who 
wished  to  make  deeper  studies  in  any  of  the  various  sciences, 
or  to  take  degrees  in  the  learned  professions,  left  the  College, 
and  repaired  to  the  Gymnasium,  or  University  of  Rome, 
called  La  Sapienzay  founded  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  which  is  qualified  to  bestow  diplomas ;  having 
chairs  of  civil  and  canon  law,  medicine,  experimental  philo* 
sophy,  Oriental  languages,  divinity,  &c.  This  University 
was  under  the  direction  of  the  College  of  Advocates,  super- 
intended by  three  cardinals. 

Those  students,  however,  who  were  destined  for  the 
church,  continued  in  the  Gregorian  College,  and  went 
through  their  course  of  theology,  which  occupied  four  years. 
This  was  divided  into  scholastic  and  dogmatic  theology,  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures ; 
the  lecturer  on  which  last  was,  at  this  time,  the  celebrated 
Hebraist,  de  Rossi. 

The  College  forms  a  quadrangle,  having  an  ample  court  in 
the  middle,  round  which  are  two  tiers  of  arcades.  The 
school,  or  class-rooms,  are  ranged  along  three  sides  of  the 
square.  Those  of  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  metaphy- 
sics are  on  the  lower  5  and  the  others  in  the  upper  arcades. 
The  fourth  side  communicates  with  the  other  part  of  the  build- 
ing, where  are  the  seminary,  or  boarding  establishment,  the 
apartments  of  the  professors  and  other  functionaries,  the 
library  of  the  museum  left  by  the  learned  Father  Kircher,  and 
the  church  of  St.  Ignatius,  which  belongs  to  the  College. 

The  great  college  bell  tolled  every  morning  and  afternoon 
half  an  hour  before  the  beginning  of  the  lectures,  to  give 
time  to  the  students  to  assemble.  The  instruction  in  the 
lower  schools  lasted  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  in 
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the  afternoon  ;  and  the  lectures  in  the  upper  classes  lasted 
each  one  hour.  The.classes  closed  at  half  past  eleven  in  the 
morning,  when  the  students  went  home  to  their  families  to 
dinner ;  they  opened  again  at  two  in  the  winter,  and  four  in 
the  summer  afternoons.  The  course  of  studies  began  on  the 
4th  of  November,  and  continued  till  the  end  of  September 
following,  with  the  interruption  of  a  week's  holiday  at  Christ- 
mas, and  another  week  before  Easter.  Before  the  closing 
of  the  studies  in  September,  there  was  a  concorso,  or  acade- 
mical competition  for  the  prizes,  which  consisted  of  a  gold  and 
silver  medal  for  each  class.  A  day  was  appointed,  in  which  all 
those  students  who  had  been  assiduous  and  forward  in  their 
studies  during  the  year,  repaired  to  their  respective  schools 
and  lecture-rooms,  where  a  task  was  assigned  to  them  by 
each  professor,  which  they  were  to  execute  during  that  day, 
without  quitting  the  room,  and  without  communicating  with 
each  other.  No  books  were  allowed  on  this  occasion.  The 
papers  being  signed  by  each,  were  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  professor,  who  forwarded  them  to  the  congregation,  or 
committee  of  studies.  Cardinal  Borgia,  a  name  not  unknown 
in  the  Italian  literary  world,  was  president  at  the  time  I  am 
speaking  of. 

About  a  fortnight  afterwards  came  the  day  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  prizes,  which  was  made  with  much  ceremony  in 
the  great  College  Hall,  a  spacious  and  handsome  apartment, 
enriched  with  good  paintings.  The  cardinal,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  congregation,  all  the  professors,  and  many 
strangers  of  distinction,  were  seated  at  one  end  3  the  stu- 
dents occupying  the  remainder  of  the  apartment.  After  a 
short  prayer,  the  secretary  read  the  names  of  those  who  had 
won  the  gold  or  the  silver  medals,  beginning  from  the  lowest 
class,  and  making  honourable  mention  of  those  who  came 
nearest,  which  was  expressed  by  the  word  accessit.  The 
former  went,  each  in  turn,  to  receive  their  prizes.  Cardinal 
Borgia's  good  natured  and  intelligent  countenance  brightened 
as  he  delivered  to  each  the  well-earned  token,  which  he  ac- 
companied by  ^  few  words  of  approbation  and  encouragement. 
The  student  kissed  the  cardinal's  hand,  the  usual  mark  of 
respect  towards  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  returned  to 
his  seat.  The  whole  sight  was  animating,  and  the  prospect 
of  the  ensuing  vacations  for  the  whole  of  October,  a  montii 
most  delightful  in  southern  Italy,  and  devoted  to  country 
excursions,  added  not  a  little  to  raise  the  spirits  of  youth ; 
that  day,  in  fact,  closed  the  academical  year,  the  gates  of  the 
schools  were  shut^  and  the  little  square  before  the  College, 
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which  divides  it  from  the  Doria  palace,  became  silent  and 
deserted. 

Besides  the  annual  prizes,  there  was  in  each  class  a  system 
of  rewards  and  encouragement  for  those  students  who  were 
zealous  in  their  application,  and  orderly  in  their  behaviour. 
In  the  lower,  Or  Latin  classes,  the  boys  were  ranged  into  two 
divisions,  called  Romans  and  Carthaginians ;  occupying  each 
one  side  of  the  school-room,  and  trying  to  rival  one  another. 
There  was  a  Dictator,  a  Princeps  majorum  gentium^  and  a 
Princeps  minorum  gentium^  appointed  from  among  tlie 
ablest  boys.  These  three  dignitaries  took  their  seats  on 
the  highest  bench  on  one  side  of  the  room.  Sometimes 
there  were  two  Dictators,  one  for  prose  and  the  other  for 
verse:  sometimes  the  same  individual  held  both  ranks. 
Printed  patents  were  delivered  to  them,  stating  their  rank, 
and  the  length  of  time  they  had  enjoyed  it.  They  relieved 
the  master  of  part  of  his  labours,  by  looking  over  the  tasks 
of  the  lower  bench  boys,  and  listening  to  their  lessons; 
after  which  they  made  their  report.  Any  undue  favour  or 
indulgence,  if  discovered,  was  severely  rebuked,  as  sympathy, 
an  easy  or  a  generous  disposition,  would  often  give  rise  to 
partialities  there,  as  well  as  in  the  most  exalted  councils  or 
assemblies.  The  Dictator,  in  order  to  preserve  his  rank,  was 
expected  to  resolve  all  difficult  questions  which  other  boys 
were  not  able  to  do.  The  master  then  used  to  turn  gravely 
to  him,  and  he  was  to  answer  quickly.  If  found  deficient, 
and  another  boy,  on  being  addressed  by  the  master,  shewed 
himself  more  ready  and  expert,  the  Dictator  lost  his  seat,  if 
not  at  the  first,  at  least  on  .the  second  occurrence  of  the  kind. 
The  Dictator  was  also  expected  to  give  to  the  rest  of  the 
school  an  example  of  steadiness  and  propriety  of  conduct. 
A  strict  silence  was  enjoined  during  school-time,  not  to  be 
broken  without  the  master's  leave ;  and  this  was  found  to  be 
the  hardest  restriction,  and  the  most  difficult  to  be  enforced. 
Whispers  between  neighbours  could  not  be  repressed,  which 
the  master  at  times  pretended  not  to  see  or  hear.  But  if  they 
were  continued,  and  laughter,  a  common  consequence,  ensued, 
then  an  additional  task,  pensum^  was  imposed  on  the  offend- 
ers. The  number  of  these  tasks  was  registered,  and  became 
a  bar  to  obtaining  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  When  the  master's  eyes  were  turned  away,  or  he 
seemed  to  be  engaged  in  reading,  then  signs,  a  familiar  mode 
of  conversation  in  Italy,  were  resorted  to  by  some  of  the  boys ; 
but,  notwithstanding  these  occasional  irregularities,  a  general 
appearance  of  decorum  and  propriety  was  preserved. 
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Punishments  were  yery  rare:  there  was  a  Carretiorej  a 
strong,  vulgar,  ill-favoured  looking  man,  dressed  in  a  rusty 
black  gown,  although  he  was  a  layman ;  he  had  his  room 
near  the  gate,  and  was  provided  with  canes  and  whips,  to 
execute  the  orders  of  the  master.  In  some  aggravated  cases 
of  disobedience,  or  other  misconduct,  especially  among  the 
boys  of  the  lower  classes,  he  was  called  in  to  administer  a 
correction  on  the  backs  (not  bare,  however)  of  the  refractory. 
The  culprit  was  made  to  take  off  his  coat  only,  and  was  then 
held  by  two  boys,  while  punishment  was  inflicted.  But  the 
occurrence  was  extremely  rare,  except  in  the  prima,  or  lowest 
class.  During  four  years  I  studied  in  the  college,  I  remem- 
ber only  once  having  seen  an  instance  of  it :  the  disgrace 
was  much  more  severely  felt  than  the  blows.  When  boys 
became  unruly,  I  have  seen  the  Correitore  called  in,  but 
merely  in  terrorem;  for  on  a  show  of  returning  duty,  he 
was  dismissed.  The  ordinary  punishments  were  an  extra 
task,  or  pensum,  which  was  pretty  frequently  iuiposed,  espe- 
cially, as  I  have  said,  for  the  breaking  of  silence ;  kneeling 
in  the  middle  of  the  school,  banishment  to  the  dunces'  bench, 
in  case  of  inveterate  neglect  or  stupidity ;  and  lastly,  expul- 
sion from  the  college. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  college  might  be  called  gra- 
tuitous, as  there  was  only  a  trifling  fee  paid  into  the  college 
fund  on  admission,  and  a  yearly  one  at  Christmas,  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  students'  families,  to  the  respective  masters. 
These  latter  were  paid  by  the  institution,  and  had  apartments 
within  the  college.  The  funds  of  the  establishment  were 
derived  from  the  endowments  bestowed  on  it  by  the  founder, 
Gregory  XIII.,  and  from  legacies  bequeathed  by  pious  and 
befievolent  persons.  Boys  were  admitted  into  the  lower 
classes  as  early  as  eleven  years  of  age ;  they  were  expected 
to  know  the  first  rudiments  of  Latin  grammar.  Admission 
was  easily  obtained,  after  an  inquiry  about  character,  &c. 
They  dressed  in  their  own  clothes,  which  were  only  required 
to  be  decent  and  clean.  No  distinction  or  favour  was  paid 
to  rank  ;  the  humble  tradesman's  son  was  considered  equal 
to  the  benettantCy  or  young  gentleman  of  property  ;  and,  if 
superior  to  the  latter  in  abilities  and  assiduity,  enjoyed  a 
corresponding  importance  over  him.  Equality  within  the 
walls  of  the  college  was  not  only  observed,  but  often  incul- 
cated on  the  minds  of  the  youths  by  the  masters.  The  reli- 
gious duties  consisted  of  a  short  prayer  at  the  beginning,  and 
another  at  the  end  of  lessons ;  religious  instruction  was  left 
to  the  parents,  and  to  the  curates  of  the  respective  parishes 
within  which  the  boys  lived.     On  Sundays,  and  other  festi- 
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vals^  the  students  were  expected  to  attend  mass  in  the  an- 
nexed church  of  St.  Ignatius. 

Attached  to  the  college  was  the  Seminario,  or  boarding 
establishment^  for  a  certain  number  of  young  men,  who  lived 
within  the  walls,  and  were  subject  to  a  regular  discipline, 
vvhile  they  attended  the  public  classes,  together  with  the 
out>door  students.  This  was  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  Rector,  who  was  himself  appointed  by  the  Cardinal  Vicario, 
the  pope's  locum  tenens  for  the  internal  affairs  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  A  certain  number  of  places  in  it,  supported  by  the 
foundation,  were  filled  by  young  men  intended  for  the  Church. 
These  were  called  alumni.  They  generally  went  through 
the  whole  course  of  theological  studies,  and  took  orders ;  but 
if  not  so  inclined,  after  some  years  passed  at  college,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  leave.  They  provided  at  their  own  ex- 
pense their  clothes,  linen,  books,  beds,  and  other  furniture, 
and  were  expected  to  have  a  certain  yearly  allowance  of 
pocket-money.  Their  board,  lodging,  and  education  were 
defrayed  by  the  community.  The  nomination  to  vacancies 
belonged  to  the  Pope  and  to '  some  of  the  Cardinals.  The 
remainder  of  the  boarders  paid  a  moderate  yearly  sum  for 
their  board  and  lodging,  and  left  college  after  having  com- 
pleted their  Latin  studies,  or  their  course  of  philosophy : 
these  were  called  conviftori.  The  whole  cost  of  the  latter  to 
their  families  was  about  one  hundred  scudi,  or  dollars,  per 
annum.  No  distinction  whatever  was  made  between  these 
two  classes  of  boarders,  neither  in  their  dress,  accommoda- 
tion, nor  manner  of  living ;  they  were  altogether  on  the  footing 
of  perfect  and  indiscriminate  equality.  The  dress  consisted 
of  a  purple  gown,  or  sottanay  made  of  twilled  stuff,  buttoned 
down  to  the  bottom ;  a  black  stiff  collar  and  black  stockings, 
shoes  and  silver  buckles.  -  When  going  out,  they  put  on, 
over  the  gown,  a  zimarra,  or  loose  cloak,  of  the  same  stuff 
and  colour,  with  long  flaps  hanging  from  the  shoulder,  and  a 
three-cornered  hat.  The  inmates  were  divided,  according  to 
age,  into  three  camerate^  or  squads,  which  were  styled  piccoli, 
mezzanif  and  grandi — ^little,  middle,  and  grown-up.  The 
squads  consisted  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  boys  each  :  they 
had  their  separate  wards,  or  corridors,  along  which,  on  the  right 
and  left,  were  the  rooms  of  the  inmates,  for  every  one  had  bis 
separate  apartment,  into  which  no  other  boy  was  allowed  to 
enter.  A  clergyman,  with  the  title  of  Prefect,  was  in  charge 
of  each  squad,  and  had  his  apartment  on  the  same  line  with 
those  of  the  boys,  dined  with  them  at  the  head  of  their  re- 
spective tables,  went  out  with  them,  and,  in  short,  except 
during  school-time,  never  lost  sight  of  them. 
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There  was  nothing  done  to  improve  the  students  in  the 
Italian  language,  if  we  except  what  took  place  during  meals, 
when  strict  silence  was  enjoined,  the  vice-rector  pacing  up 
and  down  the  refectory,  and  seeing  that  every  thing  went  on 
orderly.  Meantime  one  of  the  collegians,  taken  by  turns 
from  among  the  elder  students,  read  from  a  pulpit  some 
chapters  of  the  *  History  of  the  Church,'  translated  from  the 
great  work,  the  Annates  Ecclesiasticiy  of  Cardinal  Baronius. 

This  maybe  said  to  have  been  the  only  exercise  in  Italian; 
a  strange  neglect  of  the  native  tongue,  but  one  not  uncommon 
in  the  old  system  of  education  of  most  continental  countries. 
The  boys  on  entering  college  were,  of  course,  expected  not 
to  be  entirely  uninstructed  in  their  own  language,  but,  from 
that  moment  their  proficiency  in  it  was  stopped  for  the  sake 
of  the  Latin;  and  any  acquaintance  with  the  modern  literature 
of  their  country,  and  with  the  elegancies  of  their  living  lan- 
guage, was  deferred  till  after  they  left  college.  Italian  books 
of  poetry  were  not  even  allowed  to  be  kept,  especially  by  the 
junior  boys,  probably  for  two  reasons,  that  their  Latin  studies 
might  not  be  neglected,  and  also  that  their  minds  might  not 
be  tainted  by  the  licentiousness  which  stains  the  pages  of 
most  Italian  poets. 

On  Sundays  and  other  holidays  we  were  allowed  two  or 
three  hours  for  walking  out ;  and  the  places  of  resort  were 
generally  chosen  from  among  some  of  the  fine  villas  and  plea- 
sure-grounds of  the  Roman  nobility.  The  choice  of  the  place 
was  decided  by  votes,  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the 
vice-rector.  The  prefect,  however,  never  lost  sight  of  us.  At 
other  times  the  Forum,  the  Colosseum,  the  ruined  Therm®, 
St.  Peter's  Church,  or  some  of  the  other  Basilica;,  the 
Pyramid  of  Cestius,  the  Ccelian,  Palatine  or  Aventine  Mounts, 
were  the  limits  of  our  peregrinatioQS.  It  was  hardly  pos- 
sible that  such  scenes,  closely  connected  as  they  were  with 
the  elements  of  our  education  and  studies,  should  not  make 
more  or  less  impression  on  our  youthful  minds,— -everything 
around  us  was  either  classic  or  religious.  And  yet  Roman 
history,  properly  speaking,  did  not  form  part  of  our  course 
of  studies ;  another  strange  omission  in  a  Roman  college ! 
But  there  were  few  students  who  did  not  know  the  principal 
events  recorded  in  that  wonderful  narrative,  allusions  to  which 
we  found  continually  in  the  Latin  authors  which  we  read. 

The  common  punishment  for  slight  offences  was  confine- 
ment to  one's  room.  No  flogging  was  in  use.  When  the  mis- 
conduct was  of  a  graver  nature  it  was  reported  to  the  vice- 
rector,  who  stopped  the  offender's  wine,  or  fruit,  or  even  meat. 
In  some  cases  the  culprit  was  made  to  kneel  down  in  the 
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middle  of  the  refeqtory  during  dinner.  But  admonitiop,  im- 
pressive reasgning,  appeuUng  to  the  dictates  of  religion  and  of 
ponscienqe,  and  often  also  to  the  feelings  and  9elf-love  of  the 
individual,  were  more  generally  resorted  to,  and  not  without 
effect.  This  task  devolved  chiefly  upon  the  vice-rectpr,  who 
was  generally  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  disposiUoa 
of  youth.  He  waa  assisted  in  it  by  the  chaplain  of  coq-- 
fessor,  who  once  a  week,  or  a  fortnight  at  least,  listened  to 
the  unhurthening  of  the  consciences  of  his  young  flock.  The 
latter  was  a  most  kind,  single-hearted  priest,  most  zealous  in 
the.  discharge  of  his  duties.  The  rector  seldom  interfered, 
except  in  rare  cases  of  irreligion,  immorality,  or  open  and 
determined  insuhordination,  when  the  parents  of  the  culprit 
were  sent  for,  and  expulsion  from  College  ensued.  Solitary 
confinement  on  bread  and  water  was  held  out  in  tei^orem^  but 
an  instance  of  it  rarely  occurred. 

Religious  instruction  was  limited  to  the  practices  I  have 
mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  high  mass,  which  wa9  per- 
formed in  the  church  of  St.  Ignatius  on  great  festivals,  wheq 
yespers  were  chanted,  and  the  collegians  officiated  in  the  choir } 
in  the  afternoon  a  sermon  was  preached,  in  which  the  Scrip-: 
tures  were  explained,  and  the  principal  doctrines  of  morality 
inculcated.  There  were  no  mental  restrictions,  no  controver- 
sial or  fanatical  spirit,  no  habits  of  gloomy  mortification,  no 
casuistical  sophistry,  none  of  those  tortuous  ethics  which  are 
attributed  to  the  Jesuits.  If  such  had  ever  prevailed  in  the 
system  of  instruction  afibrded  by  that  order,  they  were  swept 
away  at  their  expulsion ;  and  the  secular  clergy,  who  had  sue? 
ceeded  the  fathers  in  the  direction  of  education,  taught  nothing 
but  what  was  openly  taught  from  every  pulpit,  by  every  rector 
or  curate,  in  every  parish  or  church  of  Rome.  The  doctrines 
inculcated  were,  of  course.  Catholic  and  Roman  ;  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  church  was  asserted  as  well  as  the  spiritual  supre- 
macy of  the  Pope  over  all  the  Catholic  world,  as  a  matter  of 
delegated  right.  With  regard  to  the  withholding  of  the  Scripr 
tures,  we — not  the  students  of  theology,  to  whom  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures  formed  part  of  their  regular  course — had  no 
bibles  in  our  possession,  though  Latin  gospels  were  in  the 
hands  of  several;  but  we  read  portions  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  lessons  and  offices  every  day,  and  had  them  explained  ou 
Sundays ;  and  we  were  therefore  acquainted  with  the  principal 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  with  the  history  of  our 
Saviour's  mission.  The  latter  was  frequently  adverted  to  in^ 
public  as  well  as  in  private,  as  the  great  model  of  our  con- 
duct. Concerning  Italian  Bibles,,  though  they  might  not  be 
seen  at  college,  that  of  the  Archbishop  Martini  was  common 
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in  ptiFflte  houses  and  booksellers'  shops,  and  there  appeared  to 
be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  the  work^  the  publication  of 
which  had  been  fully  sanctioned  by  the  Pope.  Besides,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  the  Latin  Bible  is  as  intelligible  to  all 
educated  Italians,  and  especially  Romans  and  Tuscans,  as  if 
it  were  written  in  the  vulgar  idiom,  and  that  every  one  who 
is  not  absolutely  illiterate,  knows  enough  of  Latin  to  under* 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  prayers  and  lessons  in  the  office  or 
breviary. 

At  the  end  of  the  academical  year  the  boarders  or  collegians 
removed  for  the  October  holidays,  to  a  country  residence 
belonging  to  the  establishment  near  the  town  of  Tivoli ;  this 
was  truly  a  delightful  period.  School  books  were  left  be- 
hind, all  tasks  dispensed  with,  and  except  our  religious  ex- 
ercises, both  mornings  and  afternoons  were  employed  in 
recreation,  plays,  and  excursions  about  the  romantic  Appen- 
nines,  which  surround  the  ancient  city  of  Tibur.  The  great 
cascade,  the  cascatelle,  the  remains  of  Hadrian's  villa,  and 
the  villa  d'Este,  were  visited  in  turns.  It  was  the  season  of 
vintage,  when  gaiety  smiles  and  frolic  dances  over  the  vine- 
clad  hills  of  Italy;  it  was  a  season  of  universal  rejoicing, 
Tivoli  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  highlands  of  the 
Appennines,  which  rise  higher  and  higher  towards  the  frontiers 
of  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  that  direction 
the  scenery  is  strikingly  wild  and  impressive. 

With  the  last  day  of  October  ended  the  vUleggiaiurOy  and 
we  returned  to  Rome  for  the  solemn  festival  of  All  SaintSj 
after  which  the  schools  opened  and  we  resumed  our  duties. 

Such  was  our  life  at  college,  and  such  the  method  of  in- 
struction. Of  the  good  points  and  the  faults  of  the  system,  the 
reader  will  judge.  The  faults  may  be  said  to  have  been  chiefly 
of  omission.  Geography,  modern  languages,  mechanics,  draw- 
ing, history,  political  philosophy,  did  not  form  part  of  the 
college  studies.  Of  music,  only  the  rudiments  of  the  canto 
fermoy  or  Gregorian  chant  for  the  service  of  the  church,  were 
taught.  Four  years  were  spent  in  the  study  of  Latin  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  and  the  rudiments  of  Greek  :  this  period  may 
perhaps  not  appear  too  long  to  those  who  think  that  the 
advantages  of  classical  instruction  are  not  confined  to  the 
barren  acquisition  of  one  or  two  dead  languages,  but  that  the 
study  of  classic  models  gives  a  tone  to  the  mind  that  is  felt 
throughout  life,  and  that  their  influence  powerfully  contri- 
butes to  the  forming  of  that  character  emphatically  expressed 
in  English  by  the  word, "  gentleman."  But  the  same  object 
might  be  attained,  and  more  things  be  learned  at  the  same 
time. 
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The  method  in  the  grammar  schools  was  too  mechanical, 
and  destitute  of  analysis.  In  the  classes  of  humanities  and 
rhetoric,  a  more  intelligent  spirit  prevailed.  It  is  an  attested 
fact,  that  good  Latinists  came  out  of  the  Roman  college  every 
year.  The  course  of  philosophy  was  confined  and  elementary, 
but  then,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  the  University  of  La  Saplenza 
was  open  to  those  who  wished  to  continue  their  studies.  A 
young  man  who  came  out  of  college  at  eighteen,  (and  few 
remained  beyond  that  age,  except  the  students  of  divinity,) 
had  still  time  before  him  sufficient  to  acauire  what  had  been 
omitted  in  the  preparatory  education.  1  hose  boarders  who 
took  orders  were  generally  provided  with  a  living,  some  re- 
mained in  the  college  as  masters,  and  others  became  attached 
to  some  of  the  numerous  institutions  which  exist  in  Rome. 

The  number  of  other  colleges  at  Rome  was  very  great, 
most  of  them  being  foundations  for  the  education  of  boarders 
of  various  descriptions  and  countries ;  but  as  few  of  them 
afforded  instruction  at  home,  their  inmates  were  generally 
sent  to  attend  the  classes  in  the  Roman  college.  One  college, 
//  ClementinOy  was  solely  reserved  for  young  men  of  patrician 
families,  whose  education  was  more  expensive,  and  who  had 
private  masters  at  home.  During  the  occupation  by  the 
French,  several  foundations  were  suppressed,  and  their  re- 
venues  taken  from  them.  The  celebrated  college  De  Pro- 
paganda Fide  was  however  preserved.  With  regard  to  the 
Roman  college,  since  the  re-establishment  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Rome,  in  1814,  I  believe  that  both  the  schools  and  the  semi- 
nary have  been  placed  again  under  the  direction  of  that  order. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL  OF  PARIS. 

There  is  no  medical  school  in  Europe  to  which,  for  many 
years  past,  so  many  British  students  have  resorted,  for  the 
especial  purpose  of  availing  themselves  of  its  advantages  as 
a  school,  as  that  of  Paris.  Of  those  students  from  our  own 
country  who  are  seen  in  every  French  professor's  lecture- 
room,  and  in  the  wards  of  every  Parisian  hospital,  very  few 
have  the  smallest  expectation  of  French  academical  honours: 
they  are  attracted  thither  simply  by  the  hope  of  acquiring  a 
better  knowledge  of  their  profession  than  can  be  obtained  at 
home. 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  medical  literature  will  see 
abundant  explanation  of  this  custom  of  studying  in  the 
schools  of  the  French  pathologists,  in  the  continual  reference 
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made^  in  all  our  English  medical  works,  to  French  attthori- 
ties.  Whilst  the  English  have  hardly  extended  their  labours 
beyond  special  or  descriptive  anatomy,  surgery,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  medicines,  they  have  left  to  foreigners,  almost 
undisputed,  the  whole  domain  of  physiology,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  nervous  system ;  and  absolutely  the  whole  field 
of  general  anatomy  and  of  pathology.  Perhaps  purchasing 
their  skill  in  the  science  of  medicine  by  some  sacrifice  of  abi- 
lity in  the  department  of  practice,  the  French  have  yet  been 
almost  the  only  contributors  of  new  medicines  to  the  old  stock, 
during  the  last  thirty  years ;  and  even  in  surgical  skill  they 
dispute  the  palm  with  the  ablest  surgeons  of  England.  It  is 
to  these  causes,  rather  than  to  any  thing  very  widely  diflfering 
from  the  plan  of  medical  education  followed  in  England,  that 
the  superior  celebrity  of  the  Parisian  school  of  medicine  is  to  be 
attributed.  At  the  same  time,  the  regulations  enforced  with 
respect  to  medical  education  are  in  most  respects  judicious. 

All  French  students  who  aspire  to  the  Doctorate,  either  in 
medicine  or  surgery,  are  obliged  to  prepare  for  their  profes- 
sional studies  by  a  preliminary  course  of  literature  and  science ; 
and  to  undergo  an  examination  in  some  of  the  following  sub- 
jects, on  all  of  which  the  candidate  is  expected  to  be  prepared  : 
— Greek  literature,  Latin  eloquence,  Latin  poetry,  French  elo- 
quence, French  poetry,  philosophy,  the  history  of  philosophy, 
ancient  and  modern  history,  ancient  and  modern  geography ; 
and  also,  mathematics,  certain  parts  of  physics  (as  acoustics, 
electricity,  optics),  chemistry,  zoology,  botany,  and  mine-* 
ralogy. 

l5ie  candidate  must  also  have  devoted  four,  years  to  pro- 
fessional study :  if  he  has  studied  at  the  provincial  schools, 
and  not  in  Paris,  he  must  have  been  engaged  in  professional 
studies  sis  years. 

The  studies  of  each  year  are  thus  divided : — 

First  Year,      Winter^  Anatomy, 

Physiology, 
Chemistry. 
Summer^  Hygifene, 

External  Pathology, 
Botany. 

Second  Year,  Winter,  Anatomy, 

Physiology, 
Operations. 
Summer,  Hygiene, 

Pharmacy,         * 
Surgical  Pathology, 
Clinical  Surgery, 
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Third  Y*ar,     WXnttr^  Materia  Medica, 

Clinical  Medicine. 
Summer,  Operations, 

Clinical  Surgery, 

Pathology  (Theory  of  Medicine). 

Fourth  Year,  tFirUtr^  Clinical  Medicine, 

History  of  Medicine. 
Summer^  Pathology, 

Legal  Medicine, 

Clinical  Study  in  an  Hospital,  con- 
taining  selected   cases. — {Cli* 
nique  de  perfectionnemetiL) 
Midwileiy. 

A  certain  number  of  the  students  (one  hundred  and  twenty 
in  each  year),  selected  by  public  examination,  have  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  practical  instruction  in  dissection,  and  in 
surgical  operations,  in  chemical,  pharmaceutical,  and  physio- 
logical experiments,  in  medical  physics,  in  the  application  of 
bandages  and  dressings,  and  in  midwifery.  The  practical 
Students  are  encouraged  to  diligence  by  prizes.  The  offices 
of  assistant  in  the  anatomical  schools,  and  in  the  hospitals, 
are  also  held  out  as  rewards  to  distinguished  students,  and 
are  much  •sought  after  by  them.  One  hundred  and  fifty  ex- 
ternal assistants  are  chosen  every  year  from  among  them,  for 
the  different  hospitals ;  and  several  internal  assistants,  who 
are  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  hospital,  receive  a  small  sa- 
lary, and  are  promoted,  by  seniority,  from  one  hospital  to 
another. 

The  extensive  library  of  the  school  of  medicine  is  open  to 
the  students  three  days  in  the  week  ;  and  tickets  of  admis- 
sion are  obtained^  on  application^  to  the  museum  of  ana- 
tomy ;  as  well  as  to  the  valuable  collections  at  the  Garden 
of  Plants. 

The  period  of  medical  study  enforced  by  these  regulations 
is  attended  with  many  advantages.  Whilst  the  English 
student,  preparing  for  general  practice,  crowds  all  the  parts 
of  his  education  into  a  space  not  exceeding  two  years,  those 
of  the  same  rank  in  France  are  obliged  to  spend  at  least 
double  that  time  in  study.  Both  teachers  and  students  feel 
the  benefit  of  this.  £very  thing  is  taken  in  order,  and  every 
thing  is  completely  taught.  The  elementary  parts  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge  are  so  perfectly  developed,  and  the 
student  acquires  such  an  acquaintance  with  general  and 
practical  anatomy,  with  chemistry,  and  with  physiology,  as 
to  proceed  in  the  third  and  fourth  year  to  the  observation 
of  disease,  to  the  pursuit  of  morbid  anatomy,  and  even  to 
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the  experimental  parts  of  physidlogy,  well  prepared  td  become 
master  of  all  these  sciences,  find  to  improve  them.  This 
consequence  is,  that  during  the  last  ten  years^  such  valuable 
works  on  the  pathology  of  the  brain,  of  the  lunges,  tif  th^ 
intestihes,  and  of  the  skin,  have  been  published  by  Fretlbh 
writers,  at  the  conbhlsidil  of  their  studies,  or,  at  least,  hf 
Very  young  men,  as  are  without  parallel  among  contempotarjr 
Works  on  any  part  of  medical  science  among  dlirselves. 

The  regulations  of  the  anatomical  department  are  such  as  to 
ensure  a  constant  and  almost  unliiiiited  supply  of  subjects  for 
dissection.  There  is  a  chief  of  the  anatomical  departihent^  whd 
directs  the  labours  of  numerous  prosectors  and  assistants  iii 
such  a  ivay  as  he  deems  most  advantageous  for  the  interests 
of  anatomical  science :  he  instructs  them  in  the  art  of  making 
anatomical  preparations,  and  regulates  the  distributioti  of 
subjects  for  dissection  among  the  students,  whose  dissection^ 
are  practised  with  the  aid,  or  under  the  direction,  of  the  pro* 
sectors,  who  also  repeat  the  demonstrative  part  of  the  recent 
lectures  of  the  anatomist,  or  of  the  operative  surgeon. 

During  the  tvinter  session,  frequent  opportunities  are  offered 
for  attendance  on  short  courses  of  lectures  by  eminent  pri-> 
vate  lecturers,  wherein  most  of  those  experiments  are  exhi- 
bited on  which  the  principal  truths  of  physiological  science 
rest. 

The  hospital  arrangements  are  singularly  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  study.  The  hospitals  are  very  numerous,  dnd  of 
all  sizes.  In  some,  the  student  will  find  cases  of  all  the 
diseases  of  children ;  in  some,  all  the  diseases  of  women ;  in 
some,  every  affection  of  the  skin  may  be  inspected  at  all 
times;  and  there  are  large  hospitals  for  the  insane,  from 
which  the  student  is  not,  as  in  this  country,  rigorously  ex- 
chided.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  in  all  the  hospitals 
become  the  subjects  of  clinical  teaching ;  that  is,  the  pupils 
are  carefully  informed  concerning  the  previous  history  and 
t)rogress  of  the  malady,  its  actual  state,  and  the  intention 
with  which  medicines  are  prescribed.  Observations  are 
made  from  day  to  day,  in  some  of  the  hospitals  at  the 
bed-side,  ^hich  keep  the  student's  attention  awake  to  what 
is  done,  and  in  case  of  death,  the  body  is  almost  invariably 
Inspected,  and  the  morbid  appearances  are  made  the  subject 
of  a  short  lecture,  or  exhibited  at  the  regular  clinical  lec- 
ture given  by  the  physician  or  surgeon.  The  plan  of 
clinical  instruction  is  nearly  the  same  in  every  hospital,  and 
IS  pursued  with  a  zeal  and  perseverance  from  which  none 
but  the  most  negligent  can  fail  to  profit.  By  a  judiciotis 
division  of  his  time,  an  active  student  may,  consequently,  in 
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the  coarse  of  twelve  months^  become  more  familiar  with 
hospital  practice  in  Paris^  may  acquire  a  larger  and  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  forms  of  disease,  and  a  greater 
familiarity  with  pathological  anatomy^  than  he  can  possibly 
obtain  in  London  in  more  than  double  that  period.  There  is 
also  great  facility  of  access  to  libraries,  to  museums,  and  to  the 
meetings  of  scientific  bodies,  which  afford  relaxations  both  of 
a  pleasing  and  of  an  instructive  nature,  not  commonly  or  so 
fully  enjoyed  by  students  in  other  capitals. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  this  abundance  of 
the  means  of  scientific  improvement  appears  to  have  drawn 
away  the  attention  of  many  practitioners  of  the  French  school 
from  the  true  end  of  medical  study,  namely,  from  the  treat- 
ment and  cure  of  disease.  The  activity  with  which  attempts 
are  made  to  check  the  march  of  maladies  is  certainly  dispro- 
portionate to  the  zeal  with  which  the  effects  of  maladies  are 
inquired  into  ;  and  there  is  sometimes  room  for  suspicion  that 
a  love  of  morbid  anatomy  lessens  a  proper  anxiety  to  pre- 
serve life.  No  pains  are  spared  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
disease,  and  the  greatest  industry  is  exhibited  in  the  com- 
parison of  what  was  conjectured  with  what  can  be  demon- 
strated after  death.  But  much  scepticism  seems  to  prevail 
concerning  the  power  of  medicines,  and  much  consequent  in- 
dolence in  their  application  in  cases  in  which  those  accustomed 
to  the  energetic  practice  of  English  physicians  are  often  of 
opinion,  that  death  might  be  prevented,  or  much  retarded. 

Many  of  the  French  students,  resorting  to  Paris  from  the 
distant  provinces,  aspire  only  to  the  inferior  rank  of  Officier 
de  Sant6,  and  are  unprepared,  by  a  good  education,  to  profit 
by  the  scientific  opportunities  of  the  place ;  they  are  there- 
fore often  led  away  from  the  search  after  important  truths  to 
follow  the  refinements  of  teachers,  whose  most  obvious 
defect  is  frequently  a  want  of  power  to  draw  accurate  general 
conclusions  from  what  they  so  diligently  observe  and  x  so 
admirably  describe.  Thus  in  no  school  are  trifling  minutisB 
of  observation  made  of  such  prominent  importance,  or  ill- 
founded  theories  of  disease  more  prevalent. 

Such,  in  brief,  is,  we  believe,  a  just  description  of  the  pre- 
sent character  of  the  French  school.  If  we  have  not  dilated 
upon  the  advantages  which  we  freely  acknowledge  to  exist, 
neither  have  we  dwelt  with  acrimony  on  the  few  faults  with 
which  they  are  intermingled.  There  can  certainly  be  no 
question  that  among  other  debts  which  science  owes  to 
French  industry  and  talent,  that  of  very  extensive  improve- 
ment in  the  science  of  medicine  is  most  justly  due  to  them  ; 
and  that  many  of  the  regulations  of  their  schools  might  be 
adopted  with  benefit  in  our  own. 
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DISSENTING  ACADEMIES. 

I. — Educatio7i  among  the  Early  Dissenters. 

Without  discussing  the  subject  of  non-conforaiity,  as  it  ori- 
ginated in  the  seventeenth  century,  or  as  it  exists  in  various 
modifications  in  the  present  day,  the  purpose  we  have  in  view 
in  this  Jounial  will  be  best  accomplished,  by  giving  a  brief 
history  of  the  rise  and  early  condition  of  education  among 
those  who  are  usually  classed  under  the  general  denomination 
of  Dissenters. 

Many  of  those  who  relinquished  their  situations  in  the 
church  in  consequence  of  the  celebrated  '  Act  of  Uniformity,' 
were  liien  of  acknowledged  learning,  as  well  as  eminent 
worth ;  and  being  ejected  from  their  livings  by  the  operation 
of  that  enactment,  they  deemed  it  necessary  to  adopt  imme- 
diate measures  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. It  occurred  to  some  of  them,  that  by  opening  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  youths  or  academies  for  the  more  espe- 
cial purposes  of  theology,  they  might  make  their  literary 
attainments  available  for  their  own  benefit,  and  at  the  same 
time  render  an  important  service  to  society.  '  The  edict,' 
says  Dr.  Toulmin,*  ^  that  deprived  them  of  their  livings,  could 
not  despoil  them  of  their  erudition.  The  literary  taste  which 
they  had  formed  in  the  seats  of  the  muses,  and  the  treasures 
of  knowledge  which  they  had  laid  up,  qualified  them,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  when  driven  from  their  pulpits,  to  undertake 
the  instruction  of  youth.  The  straitened  circumstances  of 
many  obliged  them,  when  they  had  lost  the  revenues  of  their 
vicarages  and  rectories,  to  seek  some  compensation  by  apply- 
ing their  talents  and  learning  to  the  offices  of  education. 
Some  became  tutors  in  private  families,  some  opened  schools, 
and  some  established  academies,  in  which  they  read  lectures 
on  different  branches  of  Science  and  Theology.' 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  term  Acculemyj  till  within 
the  last  few  years,  in  which  it  has  frequently  been  exchanged 
for  College^  was  formerly  used  among  Dissenters,  almost  ex- 
clusively, to  denote  a  place  of  education  for  young  men  devoted 
to  the  Christian  ministry.  While  general  literature  was  not 
entirely  neglected,  and  classical  learning  was  more  especially 
cultivated,  the  chief  object  of  such  institutions  has  always 
been  to  communicate  theological  knowledge.  Academies 
were  regarded  as  the  seminaries  peculiarly  appropriated  to 
those  who  were  solicitous  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
labours  of  the  pulpit;  and  to  supply  the  means  of  such  pre- 

*  Historical  View  of  the  State  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  in  England,  &c. 
cbap.iii. 
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paration  has  uniformly  been  recognized  as  an  essential  part  of 
their  constitution. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  rising  generation  of  the  earliest  Dis- 
senters possessed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  advantages  of  a 
university  educiltion,  inasmuch  as  those  who  undertook  their 
superintendence^  Whether  in  private  families  or  In  public  semi- 
naries, had  received  their  own  intellectual  cultivation  in  those 
Seats  of  learning.  But  the  wishes^  both  of  parents  and 
tutors,  ^Vei'e  very  much  frustrated  by  the  spirit  of  intolerance. 
Harassing  processes  in  the  spiritual  court  were  undertaken 
Against  those  who  presided  over  these  institutions,  and  some 
of  the  most  eminent  instructors  of  youth  wfere  compelled  to 
discontinue  their  labours.  The  ostensible  ground  of  these 
proceedings  was  the  oath  taken  at  the  university  On  occasion 
of  obtaining  degrees,  which  was  interpreted  to  mean,  that 
they  bound  themselves  not  to  undertake  schools  or  private 
academies ;  but  the  real  source  of  the  interdiction  was,  hos- 
tility to  their  non-conforming  principles.  They  defended 
themselves,  however,  against  the  allegations  of  their  enemies 
with  great  resolution  and  unanswerable  arguments,*  so  that 
some  of  the  niost  candid  of  their  episcopal  opponents  con- 
curred in  the  more  liberal  interpretation  of  thfe  oaths. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  excellent  of  the  non-con- 
formist academies  was  that  which  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
WooDHousE,  in  the  manor-house  at  Sheriffhales,  near  Shiff- 
nal,  in  Shropshire,  and  obtained  considerable  celebrity' in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  Some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished families  of  the  county  sent  their  sons  thither  for  edu- 
cation, many  of  whom  afterwards  appeared  in  thfe  world  as 
men  of  rank  or  political  Importance.  Mr.  Woodhouse  was 
not,  like  many  others  of  the  dissidents,  in  necessitous  circum- 
stances, but  he  seems  to  have  adopted  this  course  of  life, 
partly  to  gratify  his  own  literary  taste  and  to  indulge  his 
studious  habits,  and  partly  to  render  a  service  to  that  com- 
munity with  whom  he  stood  in  immediate  connexion.  As 
a  tutor  he  is  reported  to  have  displayed  great  ability  and 
diligence ;  assiduously  and  effectively  directing  the  theological 
pursuits  of  his  students,  cultivating  piety  as  well  as  im- 
parting learning,  and  securing  a  perfect  influence  over  his 
pupils  by  the  happy  combination  of  un relaxing  discipline, 
M'ith  courteous  and  conciliating  manners.  The  plan  of  the 
institution  comprised  the  following  method;  from  which  we 
may  perceive  the  advantages  the  institution  derived  from  the 
preceptor  himself  having  enjoyed  early  and  free  accesiS  to  the 

^  The  history  of  these  circumstances,  aud  the  arguments,  are  given  in  CBlamy's 
Continuation,  vol.i. 
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fountalMd  of  national  instruction.  Lectures  w^re  read  by 
him  in  Logic,  Anatomy,  and  Mathematics ;  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  others  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Ethics,  and  Rhetoric. 
The  Gfeek  and  Hebrew  languages  were  also  assiduously 
cultivated.  While  theological  reading  was  particularly  marked 
out  for  Divinity  students,  those  who  were  designed  for  the 
law  had  an  appropriate  lecture  otiee  a  week.  The  authors 
used  as  text  books  were  strictly  explained,  and  at  least  the 
subject  matter  impressed  on  the  memory.  An  account  of  the 
preceding  lecture  was  required  before  another  was  read,  and 
on  Saturday  a  review  was  given  of  the  five  lectures  of  the 
week.  Every  author  was  read  three  times,  and  the  students 
exercised  each  other  by  questions  and  problems  on  the  most 
difficult  points.  On  one  day  of  the  week  Latin,  Greek  and 
Hebrew  nouns  and  verbs  were  declined  in  the  lecture 
room  ;  logical  disputations  were  held  on  a  Friday  afternooti ; 
English  composition  was  taught  in  the  form  of  letters  and 
speeches,  and  the  theological  pupils  were  required  to  analyse 
verses  of  the  Bible,  to  compose  sketches  of  sermons  and 
schemes  of  prayer  and  devotional  specimens,  according  to  the 
method  of  Bishop  Wilkins.  In  addition  to  their  general 
course  of  study,  all  the  classes  were  exercised  at  times  in  land 
surveying,  dialling,  making  almanacks,  and  dissecting 
ftnimals.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  minute  account  of  the 
books  that  were  employed,  many  of  which,  in  the  subse- 
quent progress  of  knowledge,  passed  into  disuse.  Among 
the  most  distinguished  persons  who  received  their  education 
in  this  seminary  were  the  two  sons  of  Sir  Edward  Harley, 
of  whom  Robert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford,  became  both 
a  celebrated  statesman  and  promoter  of  learning.  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  so  well  known  as  a  writer  and  as  a  politician, 
ttras  one  of  the  pupils.  We  find  also  the  names  of  several 
eminent  divines. 

The  seminary  of  Sheriffhales  was  continued  for  some  time 
by  Mr.  John  Southwell,  nephew  of  Mr.  Richard  South- 
well, who  was  ejected  from  Baswick,  in  Staffordshire.  The 
names  of  two  of  his  pupils  survive, — Mr.  Thomas  Leavesly 
and  Dr.  William  Harris,  of  whom  the  latter  is  the  most 
distinguished.  Dr.  Harris  was  minister  of  the  Dissenting 
congregation  in  Crutched- Friars  during  the  long  period  of 
forty-two  years.  He  was  considered  to  be  the  best  English 
scholar  among  the  dissenters,  and  his  compositions  the  most 
finished  that  proceeded  from  their  body.  He  was,  indeed, 
highly  celebrated  both  as  a  preacher  and  a  writer.  In  the 
latter  character  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  deistical  con- 
troversy with  Woolston  and  Collins. 
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Another  of  the  institutions^  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
offspring  of  non-conformity,  was  the  academy  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Warrkn,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  who  was  ejected  from  the 
chapelry  of  Downhead,  in  Somersetshire,  After  suffering 
numerous  annoyances  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  he  was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  a  prosperous 
academy  at  Taunton.  He  is  said  to  have  possessed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  art  of  explaining  subjects  in  a  clear  and 
convincing  manner  to  persons  of  the  meanest  capacity ;  but 
having  been  educated  in  the  old  school  of  logic  and  phi-' 
losophy,  he  contented  himself  with  lecturing  on  such  text 
books  as  Burgersdicius  and  Eustachius.  He  encouraged  his 
pupils,  however,  in  the  private  study  of  Locke,  Le  Clerc, 
and  others.  He  was  ranked  among  the  moderate  divines  of 
the  day,  being  neither  rigid  in  his  opinions,  nor  unwilling  to 
yield  to  argument.  He  encouraged,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  the  free  and  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
died  in  the  year  1/06. 

The  most  distinguished  of  Mr.  Warren's  pupils  was  Mr. 
Henry  Grove,  who  was  the  son  of  parents  and  the  descendant 
of  ancestors  on  both  sides  remarkable  for  their  attachment 
to  religious  liberty,  and  the  rights  of  conscience.  His  pre- 
cocity of  talent  introduced  him  into  this  seminary  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  ;  whence  he  removed  to  London  to  prosecute  his 
studies  under  Mr.  Rowe.  In  the  year  1706>  he  succeeded 
his  tutor  in  the  academy  at  Taunton,  having  already  acquired 
considerable  reputation  as  a  preacher.  In  this  place  he  con- 
tinued his  ministrations  for  eighteen  years,  among  two 
small  congregations,  whose  united  efforts  for  his  support  did 
not  produce  more  than  twenty  pounds  per  annum.  He  is 
well  known  as  a  writer  on  many  subjects  in  divinity,  and  as 
a  contributor  of  several  numbers  in  the  Spectator.  About 
the  year  17 IS?  he  added  to  his  labours  as  tutor  in  moral 
philosophy,  those  of  instruction  in  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  In  1725,  he  became  divinity  tutor,  and  dis- 
charged that  important  office  with  exemplary  zeal  and  fidelity. 
In  him  extensive  learning,  sound  judgment,  and  a  vigorous 
imagination  were  remarkably  united;  so  that  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1737>  was  lamented  as  a  great  public 
loss. 

The  third  institution  of  celebrity  among  the  earliest  non- 
conformists, was  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Morton.  This 
eminent  man  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  at 
Morton,  in  Nottinghamshire,  formerly  the  seat  of  J.  Morton 
Secretary  to  Edward  III.  He  received  his  education  at 
Wadham  College,  Oxford  3  and  %vas  ejected  from  the  rectory 
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of  Blisland^  in  Cornwall.  He  then  removed  to  a  small  tene- 
ment, his  own  property,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ives,  where  he 
resided  till  the  fire  of  London.  The  earnest  solicitations  of 
many  friends,  who  were  confident  in  his  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions as  an  instructor  of  youth,  induced  him  to  open  an 
academy  at  Newington  Green,  where  he  displayed  eminent 
capacity,  and  enjoyed  great  success.  Mr.  Morton  drew  up 
systems  of  the  different  arts  and  sciences  for  the  use  of  his 
pupils,  which  they  were  required  to  copy,  and  which  he 
elucidated  and  enlarged  in  lectures.  One  of  these,  entitled 
Eutaxia^  on  the  principles  of  government  and  public  policy, 
has  been  esteemed  a  work  of  great  merit.  He  also  prepared 
a  compendium  of  logic,  which  was  the  text-book,  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Harvard,  after  he  became  vice-president  of  that  Ame- 
rican university.  It  was  in  the  year  1685^  that  he  emigrated 
to  New  England,  in  consequence  of  processes  in  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  with  which  he  was  harassed.  Though  not 
absolutely  compelled  to  this  measure,  yet  his  apprehensions 
respecting  the  state  of  the  nation  were  such^  that  he  went 
abroad  to  escape  anticipated  evils.  In  America  he  was 
chosen  paslor  of  a  church  in  Charlestown,  opposite  to  Boston^ 
and  vice-president  of  Harvard  College.  He  died  in  April^ 
1697,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-nine. 

A  fourth  non-conformist  institution  was  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Richard  Frankland.  He  was  bom  in  1630;  and 
after  having  received  classical  instruction  at  a  celebrated 
school  at  Rathmill,  in  the  west  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  he  matri- 
culated at  Christ-church,  Cambridge,  in  1647.  From  the 
university,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  he 
went  to  reside  for  a  short  time  at  Hexham ;  and  preached 
successively  at  Haughton-le-Spring,  Lancaster,  and  Bishop^s 
Auckland.  He  was  presented  to  the  valuable  living  of 
Auckland,  St.  Andrew's,  by  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig.  When 
Cromwell  erected  a  college  for  academical  instruction  at 
Durham,  in  1657,  Mr.  Frankland  was  chosen  tutor — an 
office  which  perished  with  the  institution  itself  at  the  resto- 
ration ;  afterwards,  when  driven  from  his  living  by  the  act  of 
uniformity,  he  retired  to  his  own  estate  at  Rathmill,  where 
he  was  persuaded  to  open  a  private  academy.  In  the  course 
of  twenty-nine  years  he  imparted  the  benefits  of  a  liberal 
education  to  three  hundred  youths :  during  this  period, 
indeed,  circumstances  induced,  or  compelled  him  to  a  frequent 
change  of  residence  ;  but  he  never  suspended  his  scholastic 
labours.  In  1674,  an  invitation  to  become  minister  of  a 
congregation,  drew  him  to  Natland,  near  Kendal,  in  West- 
moreland 3  but  be  was  forced  by  the  harassing  operation  of 
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the  Oxford,  or  Five  Mile  Act*,  to  remove,  and  lived  sueceB- 
sively  at  Divwsonfold,  in  the  same  county  ;  Harthurrow,  in 
Lancashire ;  Calton  in  Craven,  in  Yorkshire ;  Attercliffe, 
near  SheflBeld  j  and,  finally,  again  at  Rathniill.  He  was  not 
only  distinguished  in  public  life  as  a  divine,  and  in  private 
life  ^s  a  man  of  great  modesty  and  virtuous  conduct,  but  he 
had  also  the  reputation  of  being  an  able  mathematician. 

Among  the  numerous  pupils  of  this  seminary,  we  may 
mention  one  or  two,  whose  lives  were  more  particularly  con* 
nected  with  the  history  of  the  tim^s  in  which  they  lived. 
Of  this  class  was  Mr,  John  Nesbitt^  a  native  of  Northum*- 
berlandj  born  October  1661,  His  public  avowal  of  attach* 
ment  to  the  Protestant  religion,  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke 
9f  York,  afterwards  James  11,,  exposed  him  to  severe  trials. 
Scarcely  had  he  commenced  his  studies  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  when  he  was  compelled  to  retire  into  a  foreign 
land.  3ut  on  his  passage  to  Holland  he  was  seised  and 
committed  to  the  Marshalsea  prison,  whei'e  he  dragged  out 
a  wretched  existence  iu  irons  for  four  months ;  yet  neither 
sufferings,  nor  solicitations  on  the  part  of  the  king,  could 
induce  him  to  betray  others,  or  degrade  himself.  He  died  in 
the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  having  been  pastor  of  the 
congregation  in  Hare-court,  Aldersgate- street,  thirty-three 
years.  Mr.  James  Woods,  born  in  1691,  was  the  son  of  an 
ejected  minister  of  the  same  name,  and  settled  with  a  con* 
gregation  of  dissenters  in  Lancashire,  with  which  he  continued 
till  his  death,  in  February,  1759.  At  the  time  of  the  rebel- 
lion, in  1715,  he  headed  a  body  composed  of  the  most  robust 
and  brave  nien  of  his  congregation,  armed  with  agricultural 
implements ;  and  marching  them  towards  Preston,  secured 
possession  of  Walton -bridge,  by  the  order  of  General  \Vills. 
This  conduct  was  acknowledged  by  George  1.,  and  the 
reverend  patriot  was  ever  after  called  General  Woods,  Mr, 
David  Some  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  on  account  of  hi* 
connexion  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Doddridge,  as  well  as  his 
own  eminent  merit.  He  was  settled  at  Market  Harborough, 
and  undertook  the  superintendence  of  a  small  church  at 
Kibworth,  in  conjunction  with  his  own,  and  in  association 
with  Doddridge.     He  was  a  person  of  remarkable  acuteness 

♦  The  Oxford,  or  Five  Mile  Act,  was  passed,  in  1665,  in  the  reign  of  Chiirles  II. 
It  imposed  an  oath  on  all  non- conformists,  that  no  alteration  should  be  attempted 
in  church  or  state ;  and  provided,  that  all  ministers  who  did  not  take  the  oath 
should  nut  come  within  five  miles  ^except  in  crossing  the  road)  of  any  borough, 
city,  or  corporate  town ;  nor  within  five  miles  of  any  parish,  town,  or  place, 
wherein  they  have,  since  the  act  of  oblivion,  been  parson,  vicar,  or  lecturer,  under 
a  penalty  of  forty  poimds,  and  being  incapable  of  teaching  any  school,  or  taking 
aii^  boarders  ox  tablers  to  be  taught  or  instructed. 


of  judgmept,  ai)d  isj  known  as  qhieOy  active  in  overriUiqg 
an  atteippt  wbiph  was  madp  in  1723,  to  introduce  Bubsprip-r 
tioo  to  articles  of  faith|  f^s  a  test  of  orthodoxy^  wlieq  tbf  ^ 
pubjept  was  viiuch  agitated  in  London. 

An  academy  of  note  was  established  by  Mr.  PqolittlR| 
of  Pembroke  Hall^  Cambridge^  whQ  wap  ejected  from  the 
rectory  of  St.  Alphage,  London  Wall.  He  began  with  a 
schoo)  in  Moor^elds  j  but,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Pl«>gue,  removed  to  Woodfprd  Brjdge,  on  Epping  Fqr^st, 
On  a  jicense  granted  by  Chacl^s  11.^  in  1672,  he  removed  tQ 
Islington,  ^^ere  he  formed  an  apad^uiy  to  educate  young 
m^n  for  the  ministry »  in  Vfhicb  he  was  assisted  by  Mp. 
Vincent,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  fj^cted  from  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  Milk-street,  London.  He  was,  besides^  pastor  of 
a  numeroi^s  congregation  in  Mqnkwell-street,  Uppu  th9 
passing  of  the  Oxford  Act^  he  removed  to  Wimbledon, 
where  hla  instrqctfoq^  were  continued,  but  in  a  more  piivate 
inanner*  Several  persons  of  eminence  were  among  hif 
pupils^  f^s  Mr.  Henry  Chandler,  father  of  thfi  celebrated  Dr. 
Samuel  Chandler  j  Mr.  Thomas  £mlyn,  of  whom  a  large 
account  may  be  found  in  books  of  general  biography ;  Dr, 
Thomas  Ridgley,  who  becafue  an  eminent  tutor,  in  conjunc-p 
lion  with  Mr.  Eames,  in  an  academy  in  London,  fouiided  by 
the  Independents;  and  Mr.  Edmund  Calamy,  ^celebrated 
for  the  respectability  of  l^is  character,  tbe  weight  of  his 
influence,  bU  cpntroversy  with  Bishop  Hoadly  pn  (he  pr\n-' 
ciples  of  non-conformity,  and  numerous  publications,  p^rtU 
cularly  the  Abridgment  of  Mr.  £taxter's  Life,  and  ^ 
continuation.*     (Toulmiu's  Hist.  View,  App.) 

Mr.  John  Shuttlkwood,  A.  B.,  of  Christ  CoIIegej, 
Cambridge]  who  was  ejected  from  Raunston  and  Hqosc,  kept 
a  seminary  at  Sulby,  and  at  Little  Creadon,  in  Nqrthampton* 
shir^.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  preacher,  as  well  as  ^ 
tutor,  and  is  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  dissenting 
body  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  H^  was  a  great  sufferer 
for  his  non-conformity,  both  in  personand  property.  Several 
of  his  pupils  became  respectable  for  their  theological  and 
literary  attainments,  though  few  of  them  were  very  eminent. 

Mb.  Samuel  Cradock,  B.  p.,  fellow  of  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  was  ejected  fron)  the  rectory  of  North  Cad- 
bury,  Somers6ttshire.  His  ministerial  labours  were  gratui-i 
tously  bestowed  on  the  n^i^hboMrhood  in  which  he  resided, 
Wickham-Brook,  in  Suffolk.  He  was  successful  in  his 
academical  instructions,  which  comprised  Logic,  Natura) 
and  Moral  Philoisophy,  and  Metaphysics,  as  well  as 
Divinity,     He  adopted  the  method^  which  appears  to  hav<g 
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been  general  in  academies  at  that  period,  and  has  been  very 
frequent  since,  of  requiring  his  students  to  copy  his  Lectures. 
Dr.  Edmund  Calamy  was  one  of  them,  and  has  recorded 
his  approbation  of  this  method,  which  others  have  deemed  a 
useless  drudgery.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  this  method  may 
be  regarded  as  advantageous  to  the  scholar,  especially  in  the 
study  of  Theology.  If  the  Lectures  of  the  tutor  have  been 
judiciously  prepared,  constituting  rather  an  outline  of  the 
subject,  than  an  elaborate  disquisition  upon  it,  and  pointing 
to  the  sources  of  further  information,  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  pupil  may  gain  substantial  assistance,  and  of  the  most 
valuable  kind,  by  being  permitted  to  transcribe  the  well 
digested  preparations  of  his  teacher.  Besides  Dr.  Calamy, 
several  excellent  divines  were  educated  in  this  institution, 
and  some  gentlemen  of  rank  and  influence,  as  Sir  Francis 
Brickley,  of  Attleborough,  Norfolk ;  Charles  Lord  Fitz- 
william,  of  Moulsham-hall,  Essex ;  and  Timothy  Goodwin, 
who  was  an  excellent  Greek  scholar ;  and  who,  though 
originally  educated  with  a  view  to  the  medical  profession, 
afterwards  devoted  himself  to  theology,  took  orders  in  the 
church,  accompanied  Lord  Shrewsburv,  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  as  chaplain ;  was  first  bishop  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh, 
and,  finally,  archbishop  of  Cashel. 

Besides  those  who  have  been  enumerated,  many  others 
devoted  themselves  to  the  education  of  youth  for  the 
Christian  ministry,  whose  names  have  been  preserved  with 
honour.  We  may  subjoin  a  few.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Taylor 
pastor  of  the  church  formerly  at  Salters'  Hall,  and,  on 
account  of  his  wit  and  vigour  of  expression,  called,  by  Dr. 
Doddridge,  the  dissenting  South ;  Mr.  Philip  Henry ; 
Dr.  Theophilus  Gale,  who  left  all  his  real  and  personal 
estate  for  the  education  of  poor  scholars  ;  Dr.  Obadiah 
Grew  ;  Mr.  Ralph  Button,  B.  D.,  canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  orator  of  the  University,  who  lost  both  his 
preferments  at  the  Restoration  y  in  early  life  he  was  an 
eminent  tutor  in  Exeter  College  ;  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  wars  he  had  been  elected  professor  of  Geometry  in 
Gresham  College  :  he  died  in  1680.  The  names  of 
Benjamin  Robinson,  Henry  Hickman,  B.  D.,  and  Thomas 
Cotton,  M.  A.,  are  worthy  of  remembrance,  each,  in  his  day, 
having  accomplished  much,  both  in  public  and  private 
tuition,  and  having  acquired  considerable  celebrity. 

The  preceding  enumeration,  which  comprehends  extinct 
academies,  will  show  that  the  early  non-conformists,  and 
their  immediate  successors,  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  the 
body  to  which  they  attached  themselves,  by  cherishing  the 
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spirit,  and  diffusing  the  love  of  learning  among  their  oontem- 
poraries.  The  result  was,  that  the  separatists  from  the 
Church  of  England  sent  forth,  from  the  midst  of  them, 
statesmen,  physicians,  and  divines  of  eminence.  Their 
newly  constituted  church,  especially,  was  enlightened  by 
literature,  supported  by  wisdom,  and  adorned  with  religion. 
The  effect,  however,  of  excluding  their  successors  from  the 
places  of  public  instruction,  was,  at  length,  detrimental  to 
their  learning,  and  injuriously  affected  their  opinions.  A 
prejudice  against  academical  institutions  crept  in ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  partial  provisions  (for  they  are  only  partial 
and  very  limited)  which  have  been  made  for  the  instruction  of 
youth,  particularly  of  the  class  devoted  to  the  Christian 
ministry,  this  prejudice,  amounting  even,  in  some  cases,  to 
direct  hostility,  has  ever  since  existed,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, among  some  denominations  of  the  non-conformists,  or 
dissenters.  But  another  and  a  better  feeling  has,  of  late,  pre- 
vailed ;  and  the  progress  of  mental  cultivation,  and  the 
diffusion  of  general  knowledge,  bid  fair  to  exterminate,  at  no 
distant  period,  all  remaining  hostility  both  of  sentiment  and 
conduct. 

In  another  Number  we  shall  give  an  account  of  more  re- 
cently established  academies. 


POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL  OF  PARIS*. 

Our  object  in  this  article  is,  by  combining  and  arranging 
the  information  contained  in  the  works  mentioned  in  the 
note,  to  give  an  account  of  the  history,  objects,  and  courses 
of  study  of  the  French  Polytechnic  School.  1  n  reading  the 
first  on  the  list,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  that  it  was  written 
under  the  late  government  by  an  officer  of  the  institution  ; 
we  may,  therefore,  without  prejudice  to  the  writer,  allow 
ourselves  to  suppose  that  it  cannot  be  altogether  what  he 
would  have  written  had  his  work  been  commenced  since  the 
new  era,  and  we  must  receive  the  whole  as  a  history  of  the 
Polytechnic  School  as  tolerated  by  Charles  X.  and  the 
government  in  the  year  1828. 

*  Histoin  de  TEcole  Polytechnique,  par  A.  Fourcy,  BibUoth^caire  et  Membre 
dtt  ConseU  d'  Ingtruction  de  cette  Ecole,  &c.    Paris,  1828. 
Notice  tur  la  Creation  de  TEcole  Polytochnique,  par  M.  Hachette. 
Profpectus  de  I'Ecole  Royale  Polytechnique ; — Mmiitere  de  I'lnterieur. 
Prommmei  de  rEnaeiirQemeiit  de  I'Kcole  Royale  Polytechnique  pour  rann6e 
'lire,  1829— 1830. 
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The  second  on  the  HrI  is  a  very  short  notice  of  the  different 
organiasations  of  the  School  by  M.  Hachette,  who,  to  his 
many  titles  of  real  distinction,  adds  that  of  one  of  the  origi- 
nal Professors  of  the  Institution  in  question.  ^Fhe  other  two 
are  official  documents,  whose  titles  explain  themselves. 

The  object  of  the  Polytechnic  School  is,  to  provide  a 
continual  supply  of  men  capable  of  directing  all  public 
undertakings,  whether  civil  or  military,  for  the  management 
of  which  science  is  necessary.  Monge,  in  17^1,  proposed  a 
plan  for  the  formation  of  a  public  school  of  science,  into 
which  should  be  admitted  only  the  most  distinguished  pupils 
of  the  ordinary  seminaries.  Talleyrand  and  Condorcet,  about 
the  same  time,  proposed  to  the  government  the  education  of 
general  engineers  on  a  large  scale ;  but  the  troubles  of  17^f 
while  they  deferred  the  consideration  of  the  question,  renr 
dered  some  measures  more  than  ever  necessary,  by  the 
flitoppage  of  all  the  existing  opportunities  of  acquiring 
scientific  knowledge.  Among  those  which  circumstances 
had  rendered  inefficient  was  the  School  of  Artillery,  which 
had  been  re-established  in  1790  by  the  National  Assembly,  ttnd 
placed  at  Chalons-sur-Mame,  avowedly  because  that  place 
contained  neither  artillery,  garrison,  nor  fortification  !  The 
School  of  Military  Engineers  at  M^zi^res,  where  Monge  first 
taught  the  descriptive  geometry  which  he  had  invented,  was 
removed  to  Metz,  in  1794.  It  is  then  represented  by  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  as  completely  disorganized,  and 
the  institution  as  totally  destroyed.  In  fact,  the  number  of 
military  engineers  was  so  little  adequate  to  the  increasing 
wants  of  the  war,  that  the  Convention  found  it  necessary  to 
supply  the  army  from  the  School  for  Roads  and  Bridges 
(Ecole  des  Ponts  et  Chauss^es).  This  latter  school,  founded 
fai  17479  diffisred  materially  from  the  rest  in  its  constitution* 
It  had  no  professors  belonging  to  it :  its  pupils  were  sent  out 
of  doors  to  hear  the  lectures  of  the  different  teachers ;  while 
at  home  the  better  informed  students  instructed  the  rest. 
Hie  sudden  call  for  all  who  were  any  ways  fit  for  military 
duty  to  join  the  army  put  of  course  a  complete  stop  to  the 

X rations  of  this  school.  That  of  Naval  Engineers  bad  been 
t  up  on  the  suppression  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
There  was  nominally  an  '  Ecole  des  Mines,'  but  all  practical 
knowledge  was  only  to  be  obtained  abroad.  There  was  a 
corps  of  *  Ingfenieurs  Geographes,'  but  no  place  was  appro- 

Sriated  for  their  instruction.  Great  pains  were  taken  in  this 
epartment  with  the  pupils  of  the  Military  School  of 
M^ziferes  j  they  were,  however,  forbidden  by  ordonnance  from 
applying  the  knowledge  thus  gained  to  their  own  branch. 
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Snch  was  the  atate  of  these  most  essential  departments  of 

Cblic  instruction  at  the  beginning  of  1794.  Lamblardie, 
[  by  the  stoppage  of  the  Ecole  des  Fonts  et  Chautfs^es,  of 
which  he  was  director,  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  means  of 
preparing  new  materials  in  his  department,  conceived  the 
idea  fff  forming  a  large  institution  where  engineers  of  all 
descriptions  might  receive  the  scientific  knowledge  which  is 
the  basis  of  their  respective  arts.  He  communicated  this 
notion  to  Monge,  who,  it  appears,  had  already  entertained 
the  same,  and  who  entered  into  his  views  with  ardour,  and 
communicated  them  to  the  Assembly  of  Savans,  who,  as  is 
well  known,  occupied  themselves  with  endeavouring  to  forward 
by  new  inventions  the  backward  state  of  the  military  prepa- 
rations. On  his  representation  it  also  met  with  a  favourable 
reception  from  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  In  this  body 
were  Camot  and  Prieur-Duvemois,  or  Prieur  dc  la  CAte  d'Or; 
both  formerly  pupils  of  Monge,  who  were  pleased  with  the 
idea,  and  exerted  themselves  to  put  it  in  execution. 

It  happened  well  for  the  undertaking  that  the  Convention 
had  just  appointed  a  ^  Commission  des  Travaux  Publics,'  in« 
tended  to  overlook  the  different  public  undertakings,  which 
had  hitherto  been  divided  among  the  ministers  of  the  interior, 
marine  affairs,  and  war.-  This  committee  appropriated  the 
buildings  attached  to  the  Palais  Bourbon,  in  which  it  held 
ka  meetings,  to  the  new  establishment.  The  collection  of 
apparatus  was  immediately  commenced,  and  Fourcroy  was 
employed  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  nature  of  the  intended 
plan,  to  be  presented  to  the  assembly  with  the  projet  de  loi 
for  its  execution.  This  was  just  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre. 
The  Convention  was  not  disposed  to  receive  anjrthing  unac- 
companied by  abuse  of  the  system  which  had  just  terminated, 
and  had  its  thoughts  full  of  the  warlike  preparations  which 
were  at  that  period  more  than  ever  necessary.  To  gain  a 
hearing,  therefore,  Fourcroy  charged  the  late  government  with 
a  conspiracy  against  education,  and  a  determination  to  destroy 
all  arts,  sciences,  and  learning.  He  asserted  that  it  was  their 
dearest  wish  to  strip  France  of  her  generals,  en^neers,  and 
aailors,  to  deprive  her  forts  and  harbours  of  all  means 
of  defence,  and  render  her  an  easy  prey  to  her  enemies. 
He  then  shewed  the  utility  of  some  such  institution  as 
a  nursery  of  the  art  of  war,  which  then  so  completely  occupied 
tiie  government  and  people,  that  even  in  representing  to  them 
the  necessity  of  promoting  agriculture,  it  was  as  a  means  of 
victualling  the  army  by  sea  and  land.  The  report  then 
proceeded  with  the  method  of  instruction  proposed,  and  de- 
dttied  it  as  the  object  of  die  new  establishment  to  form 
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engineers  of  all  descriptions,  and  to  re-establish  the  teaching 
pf  the  exact  sciences,  which  the  revolution  had  suspended. 
It  was  proposed,  that  the  students  should  be  employed  three 
years,  those  of  each  year  forming  a  distinct  class.  But  as 
the  public  wants  were  pressing,  it  was  recommended  to  take 
the  best  qualified  students  from  sill  quarters,  and  by  means 
of  short  courses,  to  bring  as  many  of  them  as  it  was  possible 
to  such  a  state  of  information  as  would  enable  the  three 
classes  to  commence  at  once.  This,  in  the  days  of  equality, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  excuse,  on  the  ground  of  im- 
perious necessity,  otherwise  it  might  have  been  required  that 
the  students  shoiUd  have  been  levied  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  army,  by  equal  distribution  of  their  number  among 
the  different  departments.  It  was  also  considered  necessary 
to  grant  a  salary  to  all  the  students  for  their  maintenance  ; 
and  it  was  recommended  that  they  should  be  boarded  in 
small  numbers  with  private  citizens,  instead  of  being  all  col- 
lected in  one  building. 

This  report  was  received  without  opposition  Sept.  28, 1794, 
and  was  followed  by  a  law,  fixing  the  opening  of  the  school 
on  the  30th  of  November.  Lamblardie,  who  originated  the 
idea,  was  appointed  director.  The  qualifications  required  in 
candidates  for  admission  were  previous  good  conduct,  at- 
tachment to  republican  principles,  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry ;  the  candidate 
was  required  to  be  between  16  and  18  years  of  age.  Twenty- 
two  towns  were  named  in  which  the  examinations  were  to  be 
held,  and  to  each  of  which  an  examiner  was  appointed.  These 
were  required  to  attend,  not  to  the  information  exhibited  by  the 
candidates,  but  to  their  intelligence  ;  and  this,  at  a  time  when 
the  Republic,  hard  pressed  on  every  side,  might  have  been 
supposed  willing  to  prefer  the  slightest  degree  of  practical 
knowledge  to  any  talent  whatever.  Three  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  students  of  all  ages,  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  years, 
were  admitted ;  and  by  the  end  of  November  the  plans  of 
instruction,  &c.  were  arranged.  Of  these  we  proceed  to  give 
a  slight  account.  In  mathematics  the  students  were  supposed 
to  know  already  the  elements  of  geometry  and  algebra. 
Their  attention  was  therefore  turned  immediately  to  analysis 
and  descriptive  geometry.  The  former  was  principally  con- 
fined to  the  elements  of,  1 .  Geometry  of  three  dimensions.. 
2.  Mechanics  and  hydrostatics.  3.  The  effects  of  machinery.. 
The  latter  was  applied  to  the  arts  of  design,  architecture,, 
and  fortification;  the  first  containing  the  cutting  and  ar-- 
rangement  of  stone  and  wood  in  building ;  the  projection  of 
shadows ;  perspective,  both  with  regard  to  the  apparent  form. 
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and  tints  of  objects ;  the  formation  of  maps  and  plans^  and 
the  operations  of  surveying,  which  it  was  intended  ^he  students 
should  be  sent  into  the  country  to  practise ;  also  the  drawing 
of  machinery,  both  simple  and  compound.  Under  the  head  of 
architecture  we  find  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  canals, 
and  ports ;  the  plans  of  mining  operations,  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  building,  and  the  decorations  required  for  public 
festivals.  In  fortification  the  general  principles  of  the  me- 
thod were  to  be  taught,  in  addition  to  the  construction  of 
works,  and  the  operations  of  attack  and  defence.  In  physics 
the  course  was  divided  into,  1.  General  physics,  containing 
what  is  usually  known  under  that  name,  and  the  general 
laws  of  chemistiy.  2.  Chemistry,  containing  all  particular 
phenomena,  with  their  application  to  the  useful  arts.  The 
art  of  drawing  was  also  taught.  The  time  was  divided  in 
the  following  way.  Out  of  100  parts,  50  were  given  to 
descriptive  geometry  and  its  applications;  25  to  physics, 
chemistry,  and  their  applications ;  8  to  mathematical  analysb 
and  its  applications ;  and  IJ  to  drawing,  &c. 

Without  going  further  into  detail,  we  may  notice  one  or 
two  remarkable  points  in  the  first  design. 

1.  The  appointment  of  what  were  called  •  chefs  de  brigade,* 
and  '  aides  de  laboratoire;'  these  were  pupils  who  were  to 
be  selected  from  among  those  who  had  finished  their  studies. 
One  was  to  be  attached  to  each  brigade  of  students,  as  it  en- 
tered the  school,  and  was  to  continue  with  them  throughout 
their  whole  course.  Their  duty  was  to  explain  what  was 
difficult  to  those  under  their  charge,  and  to  be  always  with 
them  in  the  hours  of  study.  The  *  aides  de  laboratoire' 
had  the  same  duty  to  perform  in  the  laboratories  of  every 
description.  These  officers  were  chosen  at  first  from  among 
the  more  intelligent  students,  and  were  prepared  for  their 
duties  by  additional  instruction. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  the  hours  of  study.  These  were 
varied  by  the  alternation  of  oral  lectures  and  practical  ap- 
plications. This  system  is  followed  to  the  present  day,  and 
It  is  probably  owing  to  this  that  so  much  time  can  be  devoted 
to  study  as  is  the  case.  The  students  are  employed  not  less 
than  twelve  hours  a  day. 

The  whole  management  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
council,  consisting  of  the  professors  and  their  adjoints,  the 
director,  two  sub-directors,  and  a  secretary.  One  of  their 
number  was  chosen  monthly,  by  ballot,  as  inspector  and 
president,  and  he  could  not  be  re-elected  until  after  an  in- 
terval of  a  month.  In  addition  to  all  the  duties  of  manage- 
ment, this  council  was  charged  with  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  the  sciences  and  arts  taught  in  the  institution. 
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To  their  two-fold  occupations  the  members  immediately 
proceeded  with  Lagrange  for  their  president,  mixing  up 
debates  on  the  management  and  organization  of  the  institution^ 
with  ^ip^ments  on  the  congelation  of  mercury,  until  Monge» 
who  sRcceeded  to  Lagrange,  found  it  necessary  to  appropriate 
different  sittings  to  these  different  objects. 

Among  the  names  of  the  original  professors  we  find  those 
of  Lagrange,  Prony,  Monge,  Hachette,  Fourcroy^  Vauquelin, 
Berthollet^  and  Chaptal.  The  first  of  these,  then  at  the  head 
of  European  mathematicians,  gave  a  celebrity  to  the  opening 
of  the  courses  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  but  few  similar 
institutions,  by  delivering  lectures  on  the  elementary 
branches  of  mathematics.  But,  while  all  seemed  going  on 
prosperously,  the  students,  who  were  not  exempt  from  the 
service  of  the  national  guard,  were  called  on  to  lend  their  as- 
sistance in  protecting  the  government  from  the  factions  by 
which  it  was  menaced  in  May,  I7d5.<  To  add  to  the  confusion, 
the  salary  granted  to  the  students,  which,  though  nominally 
sufiBlcient,  was  not  really  so,  in  consequence  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  assignats,  was  found  inadequate  to  the  supply  of 
their  daily  wants.  The  government  began  to  hesitate  as  to 
the  possibility,  or  at  least  the  expediency,  of  maintaining 
such  an  establishment.  The  system  of  instruction,  and  the 
expense  at  which  it  must  be  supported,  were  disapproved  of 
by  many. 

These  objections  were  answered  by  Prieur  de  la  C6te  d'Or, 
in  a  memoir  presented  to  the  public  Committees.  An  ad- 
ditional argument  was  derived  at  this  period  in  favour  of 
the  Institution,  from  the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of  the 
Journal  Polytechnique.  This  work  was  intended  to  con- 
tain the  description  of  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  ac- 
count of  discoveries  and  experiments  made  by  the  various 
members  of  the  school. 

On  the  first  of  September,  1795,  some  alterations  were 
nuule  in  the  organization  of  the  establishment.  Its  name 
was  changed  from  *Ecole  Centrale  de  Travaux  Publics'  to 
^Ecole  Polytechnique.'  The  preliminary  knowledge  re- 
quired from  candidates  for  admission  was  increased.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  greater  quantity  of  algebra,  trigonometry,  conic  sec- 
tions, and  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry  were  required; 
and  examiners,  not  connected  with  the  school,  were  appointed 
to  decide  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  aspirants.  It  was  also 
decreed  that  all  who,  in  the  first  year  of  their  studies,  did  not 
accomplish  two-thirds  of  the  course  marked  out  for  them, 
should  be  obliged  to  retire  from  the  school,  with  the  permis- 
sion, however,  to  present  themselves  for  re-admissk>n  niter  the 
lapse  of  a  yei^.    The  school  was  shortly  afterwards  placed 


under  the  authority  of  the  minister  pf  the  interior,  and  thf 
couwes  were  so  arranged,  that  all  who,  ^X  the  epd  of  tb^ 
second  year,  were  not  marked  out  aa  military  engineers  or 
engineers  of  roads  and  bridgesj  were  transferr^d^iiQ  th^ 
schools  connected  with  their  respective  arts. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  the  Polytechnic 
School  had  many  disadvantages  to  contend  with.  Soo^e 
have  .been  already  mentioned,  in  addition  to  which  the  build- 
ings connected  with  the  Institution  w^re  so  far  from  comple*- 
tion,  that  the  professors  were  in  some  instances  obliged  to 
give  their  instructions  while  the  workmen  were  at  dinner^ 
and  the  coast  was  clear.  The  cold  of  a  remarkably  severe 
winter,  the  want  of  provisions,  and  consequent  diseases^  th^ 
continual  impulse  of  party  fury,  threatened  its  existence  fron^ 
day  to  day,  and  its  survival  proves  the  wisdom  and  energy 
with  which  its  affiiirs  were  conducted.  Even  in  our  day,  it 
was  judged  necessary  to  disband  the  students  after  the  eveatp 
of  last  July,  and  to  suspend  all  study  until  the  excitement 
haid  a^ttle  subsided.  But  in  I79&9  every  day  was  one  of  in- 
surrection, and  the  students,  as  might  have  been  expected 
were  to  be  found  on  various  sides.  The  second  year  opened 
more  quietly.  The  ordinary  seminaries  of  instruction  had 
been  re-opened  ;  many  students,  who  had  quitted  the  school 
from  distressed  circumstances,  were  allowed  to  return; 
it  had  already  acquired  some  reputation,  as  appeared 
from  the  desire  manifested  by  the  other  schools,  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article,  to  obtain  permission  fof 
some  of  their  students  to  finish  their  education  ip  it.  Som^ 
changes  were  made  in  the  administration,  of  which  the  prinr 
cipal  was  that  the  director  was  made  the  permanent  president  of 
the  Council  of  Administration.  He  was,  with  all  other  officer^ 
to  be  elected  by  the  council  ;  the  approbation  of  th^ 
minister  of  the  interior  being  necessary  to  the  appointment  of 
those  only  who  were  ex  officio  members  of  the  council. 
The  Journal  Polytechnique  was  required  by  law  to  be 
published  every  month,  with  the  objects  before-mentioned. 
This  regulation  was  the  more  necessary,  as  the  re-establishmqnt 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  rendered  this  Journal  no  longi^r 
the  only  one  through  which  new  discoveries  could  be  propa- 
gated. The  school  was  now  in  high  favour  with  the  goveni*- 
raent,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  the  students  having  on  on^ 
occasion  taken  part  with  the  people  against  it,  and  th^ 
necessity  for  the  expulsion  of  two  students,  which  arose  out 
of  their  refusal  to  taxe  the  oath  of  hatred  to  royalty.  Never- 
theless the  state  could  no  longer  afford  th^  expenses  incident 
to  an  establishment  on  i^  large  a  sca}e  \  reductions  were 
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made  in  several  of  the  departments  of  education,  and  the 
council^  finding  money  no  longer  at  their  command,  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  barter.  Thus  a  quantity  of  platinum 
was  obtained  in  exchange  for  some  chemical  apparatus,  and 
on  another  occasion  it  was  procured  on  condition  that  part  of 
it  should  be  returned  in  plates ;  and  Guyton  de  Morveau  con- 
sented to  this  employment, '  plus  industnelle  ^ue  scientifique,' 
as  M.  Fourcy  phrases  it.  Two  skeletons  were  taken  in  pay- 
ment of  some  advances  made  for  the  School  of  Medicine. 
An  ill-  directed  economy  cramped  the  whole  system  of  in- 
struction ;  the  students  were  reduced  to  three  hundred ;  many 
necessary  situations  were  abolished,  and  in  1797  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  school  was  fixed  at  300,000  francs.  In  addi- 
tion, what  was  called  the  Central  Committee  of  Fortifications, 
in  two  reports  to  the  minister  of  war,  complained  at  great 
length  of  the  exclusive  privileges  as  they  were  called  of 
the  Polytechnic  School,  and  of  other  points  conected  with 
its  management,  making  at  the  same  time  propositions 
for  its  regulation.  These  were  submitted  to  the  Direc- 
tory with  an  answer  from  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
the  council  of  the  school  concerned  having  declined  that 
task.  The  result  was  the  following  alteration  in  the  design 
and  mechanism  of  the  institution.  Three-fourths  of  the 
students  were  obliged  to  choose,  at  their  first  entrance,  the 
department  to  which  they  would  attach  themselves,  the 
number  of  these  in  each  service  being  fixed.  The  total  num- 
ber was  reduced  to  two  hundred.  The  examinations  for  ad- 
mission were  to  be  printed  beforehand,  and  distributed  in  the 
departments.  Those  students,  who  at  the  end  of  two  years 
were  not  fit  for  removal  into  their  respective  schools  of  prac- 
tice, were  allowed  only  one  year  more  to  qualify  themselves. 
Almost  at  the  moment  when  these  changes  were  made,  the 
courses  of  fortification  and  architecture  were  abolished ;  and 
that  in  the  middle  of  an  academic  year  when  all  their  details 
were  in  full  operation.  The  school  was  at  the  same  time 
accused  of  aristocratic  feeling  and  incivism,  which  charge  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  disprove  by  planting  a  tree  of 
liberty  within  its  precincts. 

The  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  at  the  end  of  1797*  had  com- 
pleted a  system  which  they  proposed  to  the  Directory  through 
Prieur.  In  his  report  he  again  insists  strongly  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  institution,  particularly  in  a  point  which  is  not 
sufficiently  considered  in  our  systems  of  education,  namely, 
the  variety  of  occupation  and  the  alternation  of  works  of  the 
head  and  hand.  As  their  whole  proposal  was  rejected  by  the 
^  Conseil  des  Anciens/  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  its 
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deiidlBy  farther  than  to  observe  the  nature  of  the  objections 
which  ignorance  or  mistaken  political  principle  raised  to  it. 
One  man  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  deprecated  the  use 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  in  mathematical  investigations }  and 
many  agreed  in  imagining,  that  the  entrusting  of  public 
duties  to  those  who  by  their  education  had  been  qua- 
lified for  them  above  all  others  was  a  breach  of  the  principle 
of  equality.  The  School  proceeded  nevertheless.  Some  of 
the  courses  which  had  been  suppressed  were  re-established, 
and  in  spite  of  new  attempts  to  harass  the  students  on  ac- 
count of  their  political  opinions,  which  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
procure  the  expulsion  of  four  who  were  suspected  of  incivism, 
public  opinion  set  strongly  in  favour  of  the  establishment. 
Bonaparte,  after  his  Italian  campaigns,  was  often  present  dur- 
ing  the  hours  of  instruction,  and  thirty*nine  of  the  eleves 
accompanied  him  to  Egypt,  of  whom  seventeen  were  in  the 
celebrated  commission,  of  which  Monge  was  at  the  head. 
The  students  began  to  shew  the  talent  which  has  since  ren- 
dered the  names  of  many  of  them  illustrious.  One  in  par- 
ticular, then  not  eighteen  years  of  age,  ventured  to  transmit  to 
Lagrange  some  ameliorations  of  his  method  of  developing 
the  Binomial  Theorem,  which  that  most  eminent  man  read 
publicly  at  the  next  lecture,  declaring  his  intention  of  pro- 
fiting by  them  in  future.  This  student  was  Poisson,  who  is 
now  among  the  very  first  analysts  in  Europe. 

New  troubles  and  the  institution  of  the  conscription  had 
well  nigh  overturned  the  establishment.  It  was  against  the 
principles  of  equality  to  turn  every  man  to  that  for  which  he 
was  most  qualified,  accordingly  ninety  students  were  pressed 
as  private  soldiers.  The  well-judging  foresight,  which  required 
at  the  commencement  of  the  school,  that  the  best  made  and 
not  the  best  filled  heads  should  be  preferred,  was  no  longer  to 
be  found  in  those  who  directed  public  affairs,  and  ninety 
yoltigeurs  were  raised  at  the  expense  of  as  many  well  in- 
structed officers  of  artillery  or  engineers.  All  that  could  be 
obtained  for  them  was  that  those  who  had  the  requisite  height 
should  be  made  cannoneers,  and  that  those  whose  regiments 
happened  to  be  in  garrison  at  Paris  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  studies. 

The  Council  were  in  the  mean  while  vigorously  occupied 
in  perfecting  the  system  of  instruction.  There  is  not  room 
for  details,  but  it  is  useful  to  know  the  proportions  in  which  the 
different  branches  of  study  were  cultivated.  For  the  year  1800 
they  were  as  follows  in  the  following  branches : — First  year, 
analysis,  85;  descriptive  geometry,  1^;  elements  of  machines, 
18-*Second  year^  analysis^  40;  mechanics  80 ;  fortification^ 
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60;  architecture,  36;  miniqg,  18.  The  principal  discusiiian 
which  took  place  was  upon  the  question  of  what  was  called 
the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  £€ole  Polytechnique.  It  waa 
not  that  all  citizens  of  the  republic  were  not  equally  eligible 
for  admission,  or  that  any  thing  but  talent  and  industry  was  re- 
quired to  be  shewn  in  thefiniU  examinations;  the  government 
argued,  that  because  some  might  possibly  qualify  themselves 
at  some  future  period  for  pubUc  offices,  by  private  education, 
or  in  other  schools,  that  therefore  the  course  marked  out  by 
experience  and  justified  by  the  most  ample  success  should  not 
be  incumbent  on  all.  As  a  general  principle  in  ordinary  cases, 
there  is  more  to  be  said  on  this  side  than  on  the  other,  but 
the  particular  circumstances  in  which  France  was  then  placed 
would,  if  any  thing  could,  have  justified  a  departure  from 
the  method  of  free  competition.  As  it  was,  the  privilege  was 
abolished  which  was  the  principal  feature  of  the  organization 
of  1799. 

It  would  not  be  interesting  to  our  readers  were  we  to  mark 
the  less  important  changes  which  took  place  in  times  of 
internal  quiet.  We  shall  proceed  to  notice  the  few  circum"* 
stances  of  the  future  history,  which  will  excite  attention.  In 
1800  the  great  object  of  the  institution,  that  of  supplying  a 
sufficiency  of  well  qualified  men  for  the  public  servicesj 
was  judged  to  be  so  far  fulfilled,  that  the  First  Consul 
offered  commissions  in  the  line  to  the  superabundant  candi- 
dates, and  in  1804  this  offer  was  even  extended  to  those  who, 
though  sufficiently  prepared,  could  not  be  admitted  into  th? 
school  for  want  of  vacancies.  The  Institution  itself  always 
received  protection  and  support  from  Napoleon,  though  it  is 
remarkable  that,  from  the  period  of  his  consulship,  he  never 
visited  it  once,  until  after  his  return  from  £lba.  It  was  es- 
teemed  highly  in  foreign  countries,  and  at  the  treaty  of  1803 
between  France  and  Switzerland,  it  was  stipulated  that  twenty 
Swiss  youths  should  be  admitted  to  participate  in  its  ad  van* 
tages.  The  same  year  was  marked  by  a  circumstance  highly 
characteristic  of  the  ardent  temper  of  our  neighbours.  The  in- 
vasion of  England  was  contemplated.  The  students  presented 
a  memorial  to  the  consul,  praying  '  que  les  ^l^ves  de  I'Ecole 
Polytechnique  soient  au  moins  repi^sent^s  dans  la  grande 
action,'  and  offering  to  construct  a  guu*boat  with  their  own 
hands,  and  at  their  own  expense.  Their  offer  was  accepted } 
and  the  consul,  being  well  pleased  to  turn  their  attention  to 
naval  architecture,  directed  that  theoretical  instruction  should 
be  mingled  with  the  progress  of  the  work.  In  the  words  of 
M.  Fourcy,  ^  the  school  became  a  workshop,  the  library  was 
filled  with  models,  and  other  places  with  blacksmil^i  and 
sail-makers/    The  vessel  thus  constructed  was  called  La 
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PohfiechmqvLe^  and  was  actually  launched^  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  student  of  the  school.  The  whole  circumstance  is 
remarkable,  as  affording  a  proof  how  soon  such  instruction 
as  is  given  in  the  Polytechnic  School  may  be  converted  to 
practical  purposes. 

The  years  18Q4  and  1806  were  partly  occupied  in  delibera-p 
tionson  the  mannerofmakingseveral  proposed  changes  of  great 
importance.  The  Emperor  had  decreed  that  the  students 
should  be  all  placed  in  one  building,  instead  of  being  distri- 
buted in  private  families.  The  reasons  for  this  determination 
are  supposed  to  have  been  some  riots  which  took  place  at  the 
theatres  and  elsewhere^  in  which  a  few  of  the  students  bore  a 
p:irt.  The  *  College  de  Navarre'  was  fixed  on  as  the  future 
school,  but  it  did  not  become  so  until  November  J  805.  It  was 
also  settled  that  in  future  each  student  should  pay  a  fixed  sum 
yearly  towards  his  board  and  other  expenses,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  those  whose  circumstances  were 
not  sufficiently  goodl  The  institution  of '  chefs  de  brigade/ 
already  mentioned,  was  found  not  to  answer  its  end  as  a  means 
of  preserving  order,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  exer- 
cising a  real  influence  on  the  students  by  means  of  those  so 
little  older  than  themselves.  This  was  remedied  by  placing 
over  the  ^  chefs  de  brigade'  other  officers,  entitled  '  chefs 
d'^tudes,'  who  were  to  be  chosen  from  among  those  whose 
education  had  been  completely  finished.  The  whole  insti- 
tution was  then  put  under  military  discipline,  and  from  this 
time  its  existence  in  its  present  form  may  be  dated. 

One  remarkable  fact  may  be  stated^  as  tending  to  shew  that 
habits  of  hard  study  have  no  necessary  tendency  to  shorten 
life.  At  Paris  the  average  of  deaths  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  21  is  1  out  of  80.  From  tlie  commencement  of  the  school 
till  1805^  during  which  the  stjidents  had  to  contend  with 
disease  and  famine,  in  addition  to  their  daily  toil,  the  average 
of  deaths  was  1  out  of  73.  From  1806  to  1816  it  was,  on  the 
contrary,  1  out  of  119,  and  from  1816  to  the  present  time  it 
has  been  only  1  out  of  220. 

We  may  now  notice  the  number  of  excellent  ele- 
mentary works  in  various  departments  of  science,  which 
have  proceeded  from  the  Ecole  rolytechnique.  At  the  head  of 
these  stands  the  <  G^om^trie  Descriptive'  of  Monge,  which 
for  clearness,  arrangement,  and  beauty,  has  in  our  opinion  ~ 
never  been  surpassed.  Of  the  following,  some  are,  and 
all  ought  to  be,  well  known  in  this  country.  The  application 
of  Algebra  to  Geometry,  by  Monge  and  Hachette ;  Course 
of  Fortification,  by  Gayvemon  ^  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus^  by  Lacroix  \  Treatise  on  Physics,  by  Hauy ;  Mechanics, 
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by  Poisson ;  Mecfaanical  Philosophy,  by  Prony ;  on  the  com- 
position of  Machines  by  Lanz  and  B^tancourt ;  the  Theory 
of  Functions,  by  Lagrange;  the  Treatises  on  Chemistry  of 
Thenard  and  Fourcroy ;  and  on  Geodesy,  by  Puissant.  The 
Correspondance  sur  I'EcoIe  Polytechnique  is  a  monument  of 
considerable  interest.  It  was  undertaken  in  the  year  1804  by 
M.  Hachette,  and  continued  for  twelve  years.  It  is  filled  with 
scientific  articles,  the  productions  of  members  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  with  notices  of  all  facts  which  could  in  any  way 
interest  them.  Ther^  are  also  many  works  written  expressly 
for  the  studies  preparatory  to  admission,  many  of  them  ex- 
cellent, and  few  below  mediocrity.  In  this  point  of  view  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique  must  be  considered  as  having  benefited 
the  whole  civilized  world.  That  it  has  filled  the  French 
armies,  and  other  public  services  with  efficient  engineers  is 
sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  the  admiration  of  a  Frenchman  ;  but 
in  addition,  it  has  most  materially  forwarded  the  art  of  ele- 
mentary writing,  and  has  both  advanced,  and  rendered  more 
easy  those  sciences,  which  are  connected  with  its  professional 
objects.  Nevertheless,  in  giving  instruction  upon  such  an 
extensive  scale,  it  was  found  hard  to  ensure  that  all  should 
combine  rapidity  of  progress  with  the  necessary  recollection 
of  preceding  subjects.  The  difficulty  was  increased  by  the 
Council  of  the  Polytechnic  School  not  having  it  in  their 
power  to  choose  for  the  public  service,  from  a  large  number 
of  students,  on  whom  trial  of  the  system  had  been  made.  The 
whole  school  hardly  supplied  the  necessary  candidates  for 
every  office  ;  thus  all  who  were  admitted  were  sure,  provided 
their  talents  and  industr)'  came  up  only  to  the  average,  of 
being  employed  in  some  public  line,  which  certainly  most 
materially  checked  the  force  of  emulation.  Complaints  were 
made  by  the  Council  of  the  Schools  of  Engineers  at  Metz, 
which  from  the  beginning  had  regarded  the  Polytechnic 
School  with  a  jealous  eye,  that  the  candidates  for  their  de- 
partment were  ill  instructed.  Much  discussion  took  place, 
which  was  terminated  by  an  examination  of  six  of  the  pupils, 
of  whom  half  only  answered  well.  This  was  not  thought 
sufficient;  and  to  remedy  the  evil,  the  students  of  the  second 
year  were  subjected  weekly  to  examination  in  the  subjects  of 
the  first,  and  the  programmes  of  the  courses  of  lectures  were 
examined  with  the  utmost  care,  in  order  to  strike  out  what- 
ever might  not  be  absolutely  necessary  for  application  to 
practice.  The  other  public  schools  had  nevertheless  declared 
themselves  satisfied  with  the  students  of  the  Ecole  Polytech- 
nique, and  the  benefits  of  the  extent  of  education  which  they 
received  had  been  sensibly  felt  in  various  places*  Thus  both 
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military  engineers^  and  those  of  roads  and  bridges^  had  been 
taken  to  Egypt^  direct  from  the  Polytechnic  School^  without 
any  further  study  or  practice.  In  Portugal,  officers  of 
artillery  had  been  employed  in  the  formation  of  roads,  &c. 

The  events  of  the  war,  from  1810,  to  1814,  exercised  the 
same  influence  on  the  school  as  on  the  rest  of  France.  The 
civil  departments  were  allowed  to  remain  nearly  altogether 
uusupplied,  while  the  education  of  each  individual  was  hardly 
half  completed  before  he  was  required  to  join  the  army,  what- 
ever might  have  been  his  previous  destination.  So  certain  was 
any  display  of  talent  of  forcing  upon  the  owner  an  engineer's 
commission,  that  all  who  did  not  choose  a  military  life  were 
obliged  to  conceal  their  knowledge.  It  was  indeed  in  the 
power  of  any  one  to  give  in  his  resignation  as  a  student,  but 
a  conscription  for  the  ranks  awaited  him  at  the  door,  and  no 
choice  was  left  except  between  the  epaulette  of  an  officer, 
and  the  musket  of  a  private  soldier.  But,  whatever  might 
be  the  feelings  of  the  students  in  general,  with  regard  to  mi- 
litary pursuits,  or  their  disposition  for  foreign  warfj^re,  as  soon 
AS  France  appeared  in  danger  of  invasion,  the  whole  body 
offered  their  services  to  fight  in  the  ranks.  Napoleon  refused 
their  offer,  alleging  that  he  was  not  yet  reduced  to  such  ex- 
tremity as  to  kill  the  hen  which  laid  him  golden  eggs. 
Nevertheless,  when  his  affairs  were  become  desperate,  he 
offered  to  place  the  students  in  the  ranks  of  the  guard.  He 
was  however  persuaded  by  the  managers  of  the  school,  to 
form  them  into  a  corps  of  artillery.  This  little  body  behaved 
with  the  greatest  courage  in  the  action  under  the  walls  of 
Paris,  March  30,  1814,  where  eleven  were  wounded  and  six 
taken  prisoners.  At  the  return  of  Napoleon,  they  were  again 
formed  into  a  company  of  artillery,  and  did  not  resume  their 
studies  till  after  the  final  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  times  was,  however,  prejudicial  to  the  discipline 
of  the  school.  On  the  12th  of  April,  1816,  a  very  slight  mat- 
ter put  the  students  into  a  state  of  open  rebellion  against  their 
superiors,  which  was  settled  next  day  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
whole  body,  by  a  royal  ordonnance,  with  leave,  however,  to 
be  examined  for  admission  into  any  of  the  public  schools  of 
engineers,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year.  The  school  was  re-es- 
tablished in  the  September  of  the  same  year,  which  charge 
was  entrusted  to  a  commission  headed  by  J^aplace,  and  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Due  d*Angoul^me.  Its 
military  organization  had  been  abolished  at  the  restoration, 
and  continued  so  till  1822,  when  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
re-establish  it,  as  a  check  upon  the  deliberations  of  the 
students^  which  had  several  times  led  to  breaches  of  disci- 
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pMne,  and  a  means  of  hindering  a  system  bearing  some  little 
resemblance  to  fagging,  practised  in  our  public  schools.  This, 
far  from  being  regarded  as  a  most  excellent  system,  as  it  is 
by  some  amongst  us,  was  considered  by  the  '  Conseil  de 
Perfectiounement,'  as  of  ruinous  eflfect  upon  the  progress  of 
the  students,  and  it  was  seriously  deliberated  whether  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  render  it  impossible,  by  returning 
to  the  former  system  of  boarding  the  students  in  private 
families.  The  military  organization  which  was  introduced 
immediately  after  rendered  this  unnecessary,  and  was 
the  last  material  change  which  took  place  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  institution.  The  display  of  courage  and 
patriotism  which  was  exhibited  by  the  whole  body  of  students 
in  the  ^  three  days'  must  be  well  known  to  all  our  readers. 
The  words  of  Charles  X.,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
<  J'aime  i  vous  direcombien  je  suis  satisfait  de  I'Ecole  Poly- 
technique,'  are  probably  by  this  time  retracted  by  the  speaker, 
and  certainly  adopted  by  the  whole  French  nation.  The  next 
paragraph  of  this  royal  speech  shews  that  the  wish  of  our 
heart  may  sometimes  be  ful611ed  to  our  loss,  viz. : '  J'esp^ 
qu'elle  continuera  de  produire  des  sujets  utiles  k  I'^tat  et 
propres  il  toutes  les  parties  deTadministration.' 

We  proceed  to  describe  the  regulations  and  studies  of  the 
School  as  they  stood  in  July  last.  The  whole  is  directed, 
under  the  authority  of  the  minister  of  war,  by  a  governor 
and  sub-governor.  The  discipline  is  military. .  The  students 
are  admitted  according  to  their  places  in  examinations,  held 
in  the  different  departments,  usually  in  August.  The  candi- 
dates are  required  to  know,  1.  arithmetic,  with  logarithms, 
proportion,  &c. ;  2.  geometry,  plane  and  solid,  as  far  as  the 
properties  of  spherical  triangles;  3.  algebra,  as  far  as  the 
theory  of  equations  inclusive;  4.  plane  trigonometry;  5. 
statics,  the  propositions  being  synthetically  demonstrated, 
and  applied  to  the  more  simple  machines ;  6.  the  algebraical 
discussion  of  lines  of  the  first  and  second  degrees ;  7-  the 
application  of  logarithmic  tables  to  the  solution  of  triangles ; 
8.  Latin  enough  to  translate  a  simple  author;  French 
composition ;  9.  drawing,  as  far  as  copying  an  easy  design. 
They  must  also  be  able  to  construct  the  more  simple  proposi- 
tions of  descriptive  geometry.  These  are  all  obligatory,  but 
regard  is  also  paid  to  a  candidate's  knowledge  of  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry.  All  must  give  notice  before  exa- 
mination, as  to  whether  they  intend  to  enter  the  public 
service  or  not,  since  a  certain  proportion  of  students  are  ad- 
mitted for  the  sake  of  supplying  competent  teachers  in  the 
different  branches.    Those  who  choose  the  latter  course  are 
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allowed  to  altor  their  detennination  at  any  time.  Those  who 
prefer  the  former^  state  on  entering  which  service  they  prefer, 
and  in  what  order  they  would  choose  between  the  rest.  No 
candidate  is  admitted  who  has  ill  health,  or  who  has  not  either 
had  the  small-pox  or  been  vaccinated.  The  yearly  payment . 
10  1000  francs,  or  £40  sterling,  and  each  pupil  is  required  to 
bring  with  him  a  uniform,  linen,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  about 
£30.  The  ordinary  time  of  remaining  in  the  school  is  two 
years^  some  however  are  allowed  to  remain  three  years,  but 
neyer  more.  There  are  24  ^  bourses  royales,'  a  species  of 
endowment  to  those  whose  means  are  insufficient,  professed 
to  be  granted  only  to  those  whose  parents  have  done  service 
to  the  state. 

It  may  be  useful  to  those-engaged  in  instruction  to  know 
the  proportions  in  which  the  time  given  to  oral  lectures  is 
divided,  particularly  as  all  is  arranged  with  reference  to 
practical  utility  only,  and  the  whole  system  has  been  found 
to  answer  extremely  well.  We  subjoin,  therefore,  the 
number  of  hours  during  which  the  Professors  are  actually 
engaged  in  communicating  instruction : — . 


FIRST  YEAK. 

Homs. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Hours. 

Mathematical  Analysts 

.    52 

Mathematical  Analysis        .    65 

Oeonwtiy. 

15 

Geometry     .        ,        .        .15 

Statics                .       .       . 

34 

Mechanics    . 

.     75 

Dynamics 

18 

Creodesy 

.     28 

Descriptive  Ckometry  and 

Machines     . 

.    22 

apphcalions 

.  106 

Political  Arithmetic 

.       6 

Analysis  applied  to  Geo* 

Physics 

.     42 

metry 

.    24 

Chemistry    . 

.     54 

Physics 

.     51 

Architecture 

.     51 

Chemistry    . 

Bistory,  Belles  T^ttres,  &c. 

.     54 

History,  Belles  Lettres,  &c. .    34 

.    34 

It  may  appear .  that,  considering  the  vast  extent  of  the 
aciences  taught,  the  time  actually  employed  in  communicat- 
ing instruction  in  each  is  too  small.  .  It  must  be  recollected, 
however,  that  since  the  best  candidates  for  admission  only 
are  chosen,  the  professor  has  not  so  much  occasion  for  en- 
tering into  minute  detail  as  if  he  were  addressing  an  average 
class.  Assisted  as  he  is  by  excellent  books,  and  by  officers 
whose  business  it  is  to  explain  to  the  student  whatever  he  does 
not  at  first  comprehend,  his  duty  is  to  enter  into  general 
and  to  lead  the  student  to  what  he  must  learn  for 


iself,  rather  than  to  teach  him.  Each  lecture  is  immediately 
followed  or  preceded  (according  to  the  difficulty  of  the  sub- 
ject) by  a  portion  of  time  during  which  the  learner  is  re- 
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quired  to  employ  himself  in  preparation,  or  application. 
Daring  this  time  he  is  assisted,  if  he  requires  it.  It  is  to  this 
union  of  the  advantages  of  a  school  and  a  university  that 
the  Ecole  Polytechnique  probably  owes  a  great  part  of  its 
success  in  teaching. 

Under  the  term  analysis  is  included  all  tliat  part  of 
mathematics  in  which  that  method  of  investigation  is  em- 
ployed. The  student  comes  to  the  school  prepared  to  com- 
mence the  differential  calculus.  In  the  first  year  are  taught 
the  elements  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  which, 
in  the  second  year,  are  applied  to  differential  equations  and 
the  theory  of  surfaces. 

In  mechanics,  the  first  year  is  devoted  to  the  first  principles 
of  statics  and  dynamics,  and  applications,  among  other  things, 
to  the  elliptic  motion  of  the  planets,  the  theory  of  the  simple 
pendulum,  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  attraction  of  spheres, 
&c.  The  second  year  is  devoted  to  the  general  principles  of 
equilibrium  and  motion,  of  rigid  and  flexible  bodies,  the  com- 
pound pendulum,  &c.,  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics. 

Descriptive  geometry,  known  only  in  England  by  some  of 
its  most  simple  applications,  on  which,  as  a  system,  we  have 
not  a  work  in  our  language,  is  considered  in  France  as  the 
staple,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  an  engineer's  education. 
It  has  for  its  professional  object  to  facilitate  the  construction 
of  all  solids,  by  enabling  the  workman  to  lay  down  on  paper 
the  actual  lengths  and  relative  positions  of  the  parts  without 
having  recourse  to  models  or  solid  figures  of  any  sort.  In 
addition,  as  an  exercise  of  the  mind,  it  yields  to  no  part  of 
mathematics,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  excellent  treatises  of 
Monge  and  Hachette.  It  is  applied  to  perspective,  the  pro- 
jection of  shadows,  fortification,  drawing  of  machinery,  and 
all  the  work  of  the  stone-mason  and  carpenter.  It  forms  a 
large  part  of  the  studies  of  the  first  year  at  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique. 

In  machinery,  Uie  students  are  instructed  in  the  nature 
and  comparative  advantages  of  the  elementary  parts  of  mar- 
chines,  the  different  moving  powers,  and  the  union  of  the 
two  branches  in  most  of  the  machines  in  common  use. 

In  geodesy  is  taught  as  much  of  astronomy  as  is  necessary 
for  understanding  the  solar  system,  the  determination  of 
longitude  and  latitude,  &c. )  also,  the  general  principles  of 

Physical  geography,  and  the  use  of  the  magnet  and  barometer, 
'he  trigonometrical  methods  of  measuring  the  earth  are 
then  explained,  with  the  use  and  construction  of  the  instru- 
ments, the  projection  of  maps^  &c. 
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In  political  arithmetic,  the  doctrine  of  chances  is  applied 
to  questions  connected  with  population,  lotteries,  insurances^ 
&c. 

The  elements  of  an  extended  course  of  natural  philosophy 
and  chemistry  are  given  with  all  the  detail  requisite  for  ajj- 
plying  the  principles  to  practice.  In  both  subjects,  parti- 
cularly the  latter,  the  student  is  accustomed  to  continual 
manipulation,  and  is  rendered  familiar  with  the  principles  of 
all  the  arts  which  depend  on  these  sciences  for  their  utility. 

In  architecture,  instruction  is  first  given  on  the  different 
materials  in  use,  then  on  the  several  parts  of  buildings,  and 
afterwards  on  the  application  of  the  two  to  the  construction 
of  a  complete  edifice. 

In  history,  &c.  the  literature  and  history  of  France  up  to 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV. 

A  great  part  of  the  student's  time  is  given  to  topographical 
design  and  the  drawing  of  figures  and  landscapes.  In  the 
first  of  these  a  few  lectures  are  given  on  the  general  principles. 

In  addition,  the  students  are  allowed  and  encouraged  to 
visit  the  different  museums;  observatories,  and  workshops^ 
where  instructive  models  are  preserved,  and  useful  operations 
carried  on.  The  school  itself  possesses  an  excellent  cabinet^ 
not  only  of  models  of  machinery,  but  of  those  surfaces 
which  it  is  difficult  to  represent  on  paper.  These  are  made 
in  an  ingenious  manner  by  the  superintendent  of  the  ap- 
paratus, who  has  likewise  sent  them  to  all  the  civilized 
countries  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  our  own,  and  to 
the  United  States  of  America. 

We  have  thus  given  an  abstract  of  the  history  and  methods 
of  the  most  celebrated  school  of  instruction  for  engineers 
which  has  ever  existed.  Such  an  institution  is  the  thing 
most  wanted  in  this  country.  It  matters  nothing  to  say,  that 
we  have  carried  many  of  the  arts  there  taught  to^  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  than  the  French.  If  the  genius  of  our 
people  leads  them  to  greater  excellence  in  this  department, 
why  not  increase  the  disproportion  still  more  by  the  help  of 
system  and  education  ?  We  may  and  shall  be  surpassed  in 
the  arts  in  which  we  most  pride  ourselves,  unless  we  attend 
to  the  formation  of  those  by  whose  exertions  our  superiority 
is  to  be  m»atained.  Neither  is  the  argument  fairly  stated, 
when  our  manhood  is  compared  with  the  youth  of  our 
neighbours.  Before  the  first  revolution,  no  country  was  so 
destitute  of  practical  science  as  France,  and  in  thirty  years 
no  country  ever  made  the  same  progress.  Because  we  are 
stUl  much  in  advance,  does  it  follow  that  we  must  therefore 
rem^n  so  ?  Are  we  to  take  no  means  to  put  ourselves  in  mo- 

Jam.  1831.  <^ 
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tion^  uDtil  the  decline  of  our  commerce  convinces  us  that  our 
ri?alB  are  come  up  with  us  ?  It  will  then  be  too  late  to  rectify 
the  error,  since  the  production  of  a  large  body  of  well-educated 
men  is  a  work  of  some  time,  and  more  still  is  necessary 
before  their  influence  can  be  felt.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  extension  of  the  higher  parts  of  education,  which  is  un- 
doubted!]^ taking  place  among  us,  will  reach  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  apply  the  sciences  to  practice.  But  this  is  not 
enough  to  give  assurance,  that  we  shall  ever  find  among  our 

Eractical  men  a  Monge,  a  Malus,  or  a  Fresnel,  unless  a  system 
e  adopted  calculated  to  encourage  the  application  of  theory 
to  professional  pursuits,  and  to  put  the  researches  of  the  few 
to  the  purposes  of  the  many,  and  to  stimulate  those  whose 
business  lies  in  one  branch,  to  bring  to  it  the  assistance  of 
the  knowledge  derived  from  the  rest. 
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Gymnasium  at  Letngo. 

In  most  of  the  German  high  schools  the  examinations  take 
place  annually,  and  in  some,  twice  a  year.  The  head  masters 
publicly  announce  these  examinations  in  small  pamphlets, 
commonly  called  Programmer,  which  contain  also  such  state- 
ments concerning  the  school  affairs  as  are  considered  to  be  in- 
teresting to  parents  and  guardians,  or  to  the  public  at  large. 
We  propose  to  notice  these  publications  occasionally,  and  to 
make  them  the  means  of  giving  our  readers  a  more  accurate 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  business  of  education  is  con- 
ducted in  the  various  parts  of  Germany.  To  examine  the 
philological  dissertations  usually  prefixed  to  the  school- 
accounts,  excellent  as  they  sometimes  are,  would  lead  us 
from  our  present  purpose. 

The  subject  of  the  present  article  is  the  Gymnasium  at 
Lemgo,  in  the  principality  of  Lippe,*  which  acquired  a  very 
high  reputation  in  Germany,  under  one  of  its  late  rectors, 
Beinert,  who  died  in  1820. 

The  gymnasium  at  Lemgo  was  established  in  the  year 
1583,  Kom  which  time  to  the  present  day  the  principal 
features  of  its  constitution  have  remained  unaltered.  The 
institution  is  supported  by  the  town  funds,  and  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  town  magistrates.  But  recently,  when  the 
means  of  supporting  it  proved  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the 

*  Th&  principalitv  of  Lippe  has  about  90,000  inhabitants,  heaigo  and  Det- 
uold  are  the  two  pnncipal  towns.  Besides  the  gymnasium  at  Lemgo,  there  is  a 
high  idiool  at  Detaaold,  in  which  aba  jouagiaaa  araprapaNdtotheUntfinttiw. 
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school^  the  government  of  the  principality  began  to  contribute 
to  its  support  by  an  annual  donation,  for  which  it  reserved  to 
itself  the  supreme  control  over  its  management. 

Six  teachers  are  charged  with  the  business  of  instruction^ 
the  four  principal  being  designated  by  the  titles  of  Rector> 
Prorector,  Conrector,  and  Subconrector. 

The  school  has  five  classes.  The  average  age  at  which 
papils  enter  the  lowest  class  is  from  eight  to  nine  years. 
A  pupil's  advancement  to  a  higher  class  depends  upon  his 
proficiency.  The  degree  of  proficiency  requisite  for  entering 
a  University  is  generally  attained  about  the  eighteenth  or 
nineteenth  year. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  plan  of  instruction  are  taken 
from  the  published  accounts : — 

I.  Religion. — In  the  three  lower  classes  biblical  history  is 
taughty  and  the  Christian  doctrines  according  to  Zerrenner's 
catechism.  In  the  two  upper  classes,  parts  of  the  Greek 
Testament  are  read ;  a  brief  account  of  the  history  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  given ;  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
are  more  systematically  developed. 

II.  Latin  Language, — (Grammars :  Breeder  Sf  Zumpt') 
In  Quinta,  (the  lowest  class),  the  rudiments  of  the  language 
are  learnt  as  far  as  the  conjugation  of  the  regular  verbs.  In 
Quarta  the  pupils  are  made  familiar  with  the  whole  etymo*^ 
logical  part  of  grammar;  and  easy  sentences  are  translated 
from  Latin  into  German,  and  from  German  into  Latin.  In 
IWHOf  Latin  autliors,  such  as  Nepos,  Justinus,  Cfesar  or 
Phsdrus,  are  read,  and  the  rules  of  syntax  are  taught  by 
means  of  written  exercises,  adapted  to  the  successive  para- 
graphs of  Zumpt's  Grammar.  In  Secunday  Livy,  Sallust» 
easy  orations  of  Cicero,  the  iEneid,  or  select  parts  from 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  are  read ;  and  translations  are  made 
from  German  into  Latin.  In  Prima,  the  rhetorical  or  phi* 
losophical  writings  of  Cicero,  or  some  of  his  orations,  are 
read,  together  with  Tacitus,  HoracCi  Terence,  or  Virgil. 
Once  in  every  fortnight  each  pupil  has.  to  write  a  Latin  essay 
on  a  subject  given  by  the  Professor. 

.  III.  Greek  Language. — (Grammar:  Buttmann.)  It  is 
taught  only  in  the  three  upper  classesof  the  School.  In  Tertia, 
the  etymological  part  of  the  grammar  is  learnt,  and  written 
exercises  on  it  are  required ;  at  the  same  time  the  first  part 
of  the  well-known  elementary  work,  by  Jacobs,  is  read.  In 
Secunda,  the  study  of  grammar  is  continued  and  completed, 
and  Homer,  Xenophon,  Arrian,  or  the  lives  of  Plutarch,  are 
read.  In  PrimCf  Homer,  Sophocles,  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Plato  or  Demosthenes,  are  read^  with  constant  reference  to 
the  grammar.  '         g  2 
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IV.  Hebrew  Language. — (Grammar:  Gesenius,) — It  is 
taught  in  the  two  upper  classes^  for  the  sake  of  those  pupils 
who  intend  to  study  theology  after  they  have  left  the  school. 

V.  Oerman  Language. — ^In  Quinta  and  Quarta,  short 
themes  are  written,  and  the  fundamental  rules  of  German 
grammar  are  learnt.  In  Tertia^  the  grammatical  instruction 
is  completed,  and  the  writing  of  themes  is  continued.  In 
Secunda  and  Prima  also  German  essays  are  written,  and  the 
history  of  German  literature,  or  logic  and  rhetoric,  are  alter- 
nately taught.  Besides  this,  there  are  in  each  class  exercises 
in  the  oral  delivery  of  extracts  from  classical  German  authors 
that  the  pupils  have  learnt  by  heart. 

VI.  Modem  Languages  are  not  taught  in  the  school ; 
but  some  of  the  Professors  give  private  instruction  in  French 
and  English. 

VII.  Mathematics. — (Class-book:  Kries,  for  the  higher 
classes.)  The  mathematical  instruction  in  Quinta  and  Quarta 
is  confined  to  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  In  Tertia,  a  be- 
ginning is  made  with  plain  geometry ;  in  Secunda  and  Prima, 
are  taught  stereometry,  trigonometry,  logarithms,  conic 
sections,  &c. 

VIII.  History.  Historical  instruction  commences  in 
Quarta.  In  this  Class,  as  also  in  Tertia,  it  is  confined  to 
ancient  history.  In  Secunda  and  Prima^  universal  history  is 
taught,  in  three  lessons  per  week,  the  entire  course  being 
continued  during  three  years. 

IX.  Antiquities.  In  the  two  higher  classes,  instruction,  or 
lectures,  are  also  given  on  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities, 
comprising  the  history  of  classical  literature,  ancient  geogra- 
phy, and  an  account  of  the  philosophical  systems  of  the 
Greeks. 

X.  Geography,  as  an  object  of  instruction  by  itself,  is  con- 
fined to  Quarta  and  7*ertia.  The  attention  of  the  pupil  is 
chiefly  directed  towards  physical  geography.  The  sites  of 
remarkable  towns,  and  other  particulars  belonging  to  politi- 
cal geography,  are  pointed  out  with  constant  reference  to  the 
natural  features  of  each  country,  its  mountains,  rivers,  &c. 

XI.  Natural  History  is  taught  in  Quarta  and  Tertia  only, 
where  the  instruction  is  given  according  to  a  manual  by 
Schubert. 

XII.  Singing  is  taught  two  hours  weekly,  one  hour  being 
appropriated  for  junior,  and  another  for  senior  pupils. 

XIII.  Calligraphy  is  taught  in  the  three  lower  classes. 
Drawing  is  not  taught  in  the  school. 

The  number  of  weekly  lessons  for  each  class  in  the  various 
departments  just  specified,  may  be  seen  from  the  followinj^ 
table. 
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Clauet,  tmd  Number  of  Weeklp  Lesaont . 

OijetU  of  ImirucUon.                      Jst  CL  2d  a.    3d  CI.  4th  CI.  5th  CI.  Total. 

Religion ,...       2          2          2  2  2  10 

Latin  Language 9          8          8  7  3  35 

Greek  Language , 7          7          4  0  0  18 

Helu-ew  Language 2          2          0  0  0  4 

German  Language,  &c 3          4          4  7  11  29 

Mathematics ..3          3          3  2  3  14 

History 3          3          2  2  0  10 

Geography 0          12  2  0  5 

Antiquitieif,  &c 1           0           0  0  0  1 

Natural  Uistoiy 0           0           2  2  0  4 

Singing 0          0           1  1  0  2 


juiging... 
3aUigraphy 


CaUigraphy 0  0  1  2  5  8 

Total  30        30        29        27        24         140 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class 
at  the  close  of  the  winter  session  of  1829  and  1830. 

1829.  1830. 

Prima » 9  11 

Secunda 7  6 

Tertia 11  15 

Quorta 41  34 

Quinta 32  42 

Total  100        108 

The  fees  payable  for  attendance  in  the  several  Classes  are^ 
per  annum, 

for  Prima 12  dolUrs  (£1  16.) 

—  Secunda 10  dollars  (£1  10.) 

—  Tertia 6  dollars  (£0  18.) 

—  Quarta 5  dollars  (£0  15.) 

—  Quinta , 4  dollars  (£0  12.) 

Two  of  the  professors  take  pupils  from  abroad  into  their 
families.  Terms :  twenty  louis  d'or  per  annum  (about 
16/.  or  17/.) 

There  are  two  sessions  in  the  year,  one  commencing  at 
Easter  and  the  other  at  Michaelmas.  A  public  examination 
is  held  at  Easter,  and  a  private  one  at  Michaelmas.  There 
are  four  vacations  of  two  weeks  each  at  Christmas,  Easter, 
Midsummer  and  Michaelmas. 

Before  a  pupil  leaves  the  school  for  a  University,  he  must 
undergo  a  particular  examination  to  obtain  his  testimonial  of 
maturity.  This  is  a  general  regulation  in  all  the  German 
schools.     No  pupil  is  admitted  into  a  University  without 

Producing  such  a  testimonial  from  the  school  where  he  has 
een  educated. 
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Should  some  traveller  tell  us  that  he  has  just  come  from  a 
country  where  children  are  educated  in  such  a  way,  that  the 
time  of  their  lessons  is  to  them  a  time  of  real  happiness ; 
should  he  assert  that  he  saw  them  eagerly  running  to  school ; 
that  he  heard  them  answer  in  a  few  minutes,  nay  in  a  few 
seconds,  questions  about  which  children,  of  equally  good 
understanding,  are  often  seen  elsewhere  groaning  for  hours 
and  weeks,  would  not  there  be  a  suspicion  of  exaggeration  ?. 
But  suppose  the  traveller's  report  should  be  trusted,  would 
not  every  one  eagerly  inquire  where,  and  by  what  new  art, 
have  such  effects  been  produced  ?  Well  then,  it  is  neither 
in  a  distant  land,  nor  in  the  fertile  imagination  of  some 
philanthropist,  that  this  wonder  exists,  but  it  is  in  this 
island.  This  new  art  is  nothing,  but  what  every  sensible 
man  already  knows  ;  nothing,  indeed,  but  the  well-digested 
combination  and  explanation  of  some  few  sound  principles, 
which  all  ages  have  proclaimed  to  be  true,  but  which,  in  all 
ages,  have  been  pitifully  abused,  and  more  pitifully  misun- 
derstood or  misapplied.  Thus,  because  seldom  failing  ex- 
perience had  taught  mankind,  that  idleness  is  the  parent 
of  ignorance  and  vice — teachers  of  youth  have  idly  con- 
cluded, that  the  longer  children  could  be  employed,  no 
matter  about  what,  or  in  what  manner,  they  would  get  the 
habit  of  industry ;  and,  thus,  the  pleasant  time  of  child- 
hood, instead  of  being  employed  in  alternate  bodily  and 
intellectual  exertions,  to  fit  youth  for  their  maturer  and  more 
important  duties,  has  been  changed  into  hours  of ^  tedious- 
ness  and  sorrow.  And,  because  reason  had  taught  mankind, 
that  no  means  ought  to  be  spared  to  destroy  the  seeds  of  im- 
moral habits,  teachers  have  concluded,  that  the  most  violent, 
and  apparently  the  most  expeditious  means,  would  answer 
biest ;  and,  accordingly,  the  work  of  reformation  in  schools 
has  generally  been  only  an  oppressive  tyranny ;  and  it  has 
not  been  considered,  that  the  same  blow,  single  or  repeated, 
might  injure  truly  sound  and  promismg  principles,  while  its 
effect  on  bad  principles  is  at  least  doubtful.  And  even  now 
there  prevails  in  our  best  public  schools  the  Draconic  prac- 
tice of  the  rod,  a  mere  expedient  for  saving  time  and  trouble 
to  the  masters ;  a  practice  whereby  all  sorts  of  faults  are 
wilfully  confounded  and  assimilated,  since  teachers  of  learning 

*  This  article  contains  the  reflections  of  an  intelligent  foreigner  on  our  general 
school  systenii  and  on  the  woildng  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School. 
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and  icience  inflict  indiscriminately  the  same  infamous  pu- 
nishinent  upon  all  kinds  of  delinquents.  Who  can  deny  that 
amiable,  good-natured  boys  are  daily  degraded  to  the  same 
level  with  decidedly  dishonest,  unpromising  schoolfellows^ 
when  their&ult  is  nothing  more  than  some  trifling  irregularity, 
or  the  consequence  of  some  careless  habit,  for  which,  perhaps, 
the  master  is  censurable  ?  but  who  can  wonder  at  it  ?  For  is 
it  a  grosser  inconsistency  to  flog  a  boy  on  account  of  some 
blunder  in  his  parsing  or  scanning,  than  to  plague  him  in- 
tentionally with  an  extra  lesson^  on  account  of  some  pistol- 
firing,  or  pane-breaking,  or  some  other  faults,  which  have 
not  the  least  connection  with  his  studies  ?  We  admit  indeed 
that  boys  should  acquire  the  habit  of  doing  the  regular  school 
business ;  but  it  is  beyond  our  conception,  that  boys  should 
be  punished  with  lessons  because  they  do  not  like  them,  or 
even  because  they  do  not  improve  in  them.  Poor  boys  1 
how  can  you  be  fond  of  lessons  which  you  daily  see  imposed 
as  a  punishment  ?  How  can  you  improve  in  studies  ?  how 
can  you  understand  the  object  of  studies,  which  cost  you  so 
many  tears  ? 

Finally,  because  experience  and  reason  have  taught  man- 
kind that  knowledge  is  the  most  desirable  of  all  earthly  goods, 
it  has  been  thought  that  experience  and  reason  gave  their 
sanction  to  any  method  of  imparting  knowledge.  How  few 
indeed  have  ever  considered  that  the  most  scientific  modes 
are  often  the  worst  of  all  for  beginners  ;  and  how  very  few 
truly  learned  men  have  ever  humbled  themselves  so  low 
as  to  undertake  to  write  elementary  books,  which  would 
be  well  adapted  for  young  learners  f  We  do  not  mean  to 
expatiate  on  the  absurd  system  of  teaching  boys  clever 
things,  merely  because  they  are  such,  though  mostly  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  intellectual  powers ;  we  do  not  mean  to 
appeal  to  common  sense,  in  order  to  prove  what  every  man 
is  aware  of,  namely,  that  there  must  be,  that  there  is  an  as- 
cending scale  to  follow  in  the  course  of  studies,  for  all  this  is 
reckoned  among  truisms ;  but  if  they  are  truisms,  why  is  it 
still  in  some  schools  a  sort  of  prodigy  when  a  boy  knows 
more  about  his  own  country  and  the  objects  of  daily  investi- 
gation»  than  about  Ilion  or  the  wrath  of  Achilles  ?  Certain 
it  is,  that,  in  great  schools,  upon  a  liberal  footing,  the  know- 
ledge of  antiquity  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the  basis  of 
all  future  improvement ;  but  ought  it  to  be  considered  as  the 
only  part,  even  as  the  comer  stone  of  it  ?  Poor  boys  !  the 
master  wUl  readily  forgive  you,  if  you  do  not  know  what  bread 
and  clothing  and  houses  are  made  of;  but  none  will  forgive 
you^  if  you  are  unable  to.repeat  a  long  set  of  examples,  which 
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you  hardly  understand^  in  explanation  of  rules  and  excep-' 
tions,  which  you  understand  still  less.  You  are  pronounced 
nothing  but  ignorant^  idle  fellows^  because  you  find  it  too 
hard  to  learn  a  dead  language^  through  the  medium  of 
another  dead  language,  of  which  you  stammer  a  few  mono- 
syllables. But  this  is,  they  say,  a  capital  way  of  exercising 
yovu*  memory,  if  not  your  judgment ;  or  your  patience^  if 
not  your  memory. 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of  what  is  styled  by  many — the  old 
system,  the  respectable  old  system,  by  which  the  ri'^ing  ge- 
neration must  be  trained.  But  where  is  the  true  lover  of  his 
country  who  knows  how  much  the  condition  of  society  depends 
upon  the  care  taken  of  youth  both  in  school  and  at  home, 
who  will  not  be  tempted  to  cry  out  to  his  countrymen.  Look 
around  you — other  nations  are  making  great  and  gigantic 
steps  to  overtake  you  ?  Already  they  are  determined  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  which  you  enjoy ;  they  are  proud  to  possess  your 
sympathy  and  approbation ;  their  eyes  are  turned  to  you  as 
to  their  best  model,  but  beware,  lest  ere  long  they  leave  you 
behind  in  the  race,  after  having  tried  and  adapted  to  them- 
selves, what  is  really  good  in  your  institutions ;  and  then 
you  will  have  no  other  resource  but  that  of  becoming  in 
your  turn  the  imitators  of  those  to  whom  you  were  so  long 
a  noble  model. 

The  thanks  of  the  community  are  justly  due  to  two  gen- 
tlemen, whose  indefatigable  exertions  have  been  attended 
with  the  most  admirable  results  in  Edinburgh.  The  names 
of  Mr.  Pillans  and  Wood  are  deserving  of  the  respect  of  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  education  of  youth.  For  widely- 
extended  as  education  is  in  Scotland,  they  felt  that  sound 
principles  of  teaching  were  little  understood,  and  their  object, 
accordingly,  has  been  to  show  how  education  could  be  easily 
improved.  Their  plan  is  not  founded  upon  any  of  those 
seducing  systems,  which  answer  marvellously  well  as  long 
as  they  are  not  put  to  the  test.  It  is,  as  we  said  before, 
nothing  more,  but  a  well-digested  combination  of  some  few 
good  principles  (recommended  in  all  ages  from  Quintilian 
down  to  Locke,  restalozzi,  Lancaster,  Jacotot,  &c.),  and 
none  exclusively ;  for  though  the  worthy  reformers  just 
mentioned  deserve  universal  gratitude,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  attained  perfection  in  the  art  of  teaching,  but  only  paved 
.  the  way  to  it. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  Mr.  Wood's  and  Pillans'  plan 
has  attained  that  perfection,  but  having  been  eye-witness  of 
its  successful  application,  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  declare  that 
it  seems  to  answer  better  than  any  other,    A  principle  that 
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ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  is  this— «to  tender  the  time  of 
study  as  long,  but  at  the  same  time  as  agreeable  as  possible ; 
in  other  words,  such,  that  the  children's  physical,  as  well  as 
intellectual  powers  be  the  gainers  by  it.  No  doubt,  children 
will  never  improve  in  any  department  without  some  efforts  and 
fatigue :  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  it,  still  more  so  to  act 
on  Uiis  principle.  But  if  children  are  made  to  find  a  pleasure 
and  a  sort  of  glory  in  surmounting  obstacles  for  several  hours 
together,  the  contriver  of  this  must  certainly  be  proclaimed 
one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  his  country. 

Our  admiration  will  be  sincerely  shared,  by  those  who  have 
witnessed  some  of  the  exercises  in  the  sessional  school  of 
Edinburgh ;  where  the  children  are  to  be  seen  eagerly  vying 
with  each  other  in  their  readiness  to  give  answers  to  ques- 
tions proposed  on  the  various  subjects  of  their  daily  lessons, 
frequently  not  a  little  astonishing ;  whilst  it  is  hardly  pos 
sible  to  notice  the  least  sign  of  weariness  or  impatience. 

Whoever  has  seen  the  animation  of  those  little  monitors 
during  their  examination,  whoever  has  tried  to  puzzle  them 
with  some  questions,  will  acknowledge  that  similar  things 
are  not  often  seen.  It  is  true  that  a  great  part  of  this 
animation  is  excited  by  the  expectation,  or  the  actual  pre- 
sence of  strangers,  who  are  freely  and  purposely  admitted 
once  a  week  ;  but,  even  without  this  excellent,  though  not  al- 
ways practicable  part  of  the  system,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
school  exercises  would  be  much  less  lively  than  we  saw  them. 
It  is  true  also  that  no  such  voluntary  instructors  as  Mr.  Wood 
will  be  found  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  to  superintend  the 
whole;  but  this  is  no  unconquerable  diflSculty,  if  proper 
choice  be  made  of  masters  well  prepared  for  the  application 
of  the  system.  Its  principles  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Wood's 
account  of  the  sessional  school  of  Edinburgh,  and  further 
illustrations  of  it  in  Mr.  Pillans'  letters  on  elementary  educa*- 
tion.  Our  present  object  is  not  to  write  a  review  of  those 
two  little  volumes — but  only  to  excite  a  more  general  atten- 
tion about  the  subject  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  at  a  time 
when  so  many  indispensable  alterations  are  expected  in  the 
management  of  all  sorts  of  schools.  We  shall  only  add  a 
few  words  more  to  give  a  slight  idea  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
whole. 

The  first  and  fundamental  principle  is:  that  children  when 
taught  anythingy  should  he  taught  at  the  same  time  to  un- 
derstand what  they  are  about  s  in  other  words,  to  arm  them 
with  two  powers^  the  mechanical  and  the  intellectual  one: 
for  this  is  the  only  means  of  laying  a  good  foundation  for  ac- 
curacy of  observatiouj  as  well  as  for  precision  of  ideas.  How- 
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ever^  it  ia  properly  recommended,  not  to  push  the  Instruction 
too  far  into  minute  details,  for  fear  pupils  should  require  the 
habit  of  substituting  words  for  ideas,  and  lose  the  interest 
and  novelty  which  historical  facts,  as  well  as  the  works  of 
nature  and  art,  ought  to  excite  in  their  young  minds.  There- 
fore, never  should  there  be  too  long  and  too  scrutinizing  an 
investigation  into  the  mysteries  of  great  discoveries  and  high 
sciences,  as  chemistry,  astronomy,  &c. ;  but  rather  agreeable 
descriptions  and  examinations  of  objects  within  the  reach  of 
their  senses  and  understanding,  whenever  they  occur  in  their 
reading,  and  other  lessons,  whatever  they  may  be. 

The  second  principle  is  that  corporal  punishment  should 
very  seldom^  or  rather  never  he  resorted  to — and  without 
saying  any  thin^  more  upon  it,  we  ask  whether  it  be  not 
painful  to  think  that  such  a  truth,  now  generally  acknowledged 
abroad,  should  be  still  a  matter  of  hesitation  with  some 
people  in  England  P 

The  third  and  last  fundamental  principle  is :  that  every 
pupil  in  school  shally  at  all  times,  have  something  useful  to 
doy  and  a  motive  for  doing  it,  Mr.  Wood  ably  proves  that 
the  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  done,  is  by  taking, 
advantage  of  what  is  alwavs  practicable  in  the  monitorial 
system.  This,  he  says,  and  we  believe  it,  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  principles  of  action,  cheerfulness,  improvement  and 
love  of  study — so  that  the  first  and  most  important  duty  of 
the  chief  master  consists  in  finding  out  clever  boys  for  mo- 
nitors, in  order  to  train  them  every  day  for  the  lessons  of  the 
following  day,  which  they  will  teach  in  their  turn.  What  we 
have  seen  shows  how  well  it  can  be  done,  with  proper  dis- 
cernment of  the  several  tempers  and  capacity.  It  is  not  only 
in  order  that  the  work  may  goon  simultaneously  and  uninter- 
ruptedly, that  this  part  of  the  system  is  reckoned  of  absolute 
necessity,  but  also  because  those  young  teachers  are  most 
likely  better  teachers  than  the  master  himself  of  the  lessons 
which  it  is  their  duty  to  repeat  to  others.  They  feel  indeed 
much  better  than  any  full  grown  persons,  what  are  the  diffi- 
culties, and  how  one  can  surmount  the  obstacles,  which  they 
themselves  have  surmounted  the  day  before. 

We  see  no  well-grounded  objections  to  the  monitorial  system 
being  tried  (but  not  too  rashly  adopted),  at  least  in  the  lower 
forms  of  our  great  classical  schools,  provided  a  proper  change 
of  elementary  books  be  previously  made.  We  do  not  doubt, 
that  if  clever  masters  set  about  a  thorough  investigation,  and 
consideration  of  the  subject,  great  changes  would  be  made  in 
the  old  system.  Mr.  Wood  and  Pillans  have  shown,  that 
hitherto  the  art  of  teaching  is  but  in  its  infancy;  that,  it  has 
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its  principles  as  well  as  any  other  art;  and  that  those  prin«- 
ciples^  hardly  thought  of  in  the  appointment  of  masters  and 
tutors,  ought  to  be  ranged  among  their  most  requisite  quali- 
fications. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  mentioning  a  circumstance 
connected  with  this  school,  highly  calculated  to  give  a  proper 
idea  of  the  individual  character  of  its  zealous  promoter.  That 
circumstance  is,  that  Mr.  Wood's  pursuits  in  life  are  not 
connected  with  education  ;  he  is  an  advocate,  and  Sheriff  of 
Peebleshire,  so  that  it  is  merely  out  of  the  noblest  and  purest 
motives  that  he  has  devoted  himself  to  an  active  superin- 
tendence of  this  school,  because  he  was  conscious  that  it 
would  be  widely  beneficial  to  the  poorer  classes. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS. 

Though  we  are  not  at  present  able  to  give  any  complete 
account  of  the  education  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  we  uiink 
that  the  following  short  abstract  of  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  government  for  the  secondary  schools  may 
appropriately  be  inserted  in  this  Journal,  since  official  docu- 
ments, like  that  on  which  our  statement  is  founded,  can 
never  be  very  extensively  circulated.  The  paper  before  us 
is  printed  in  Italian  and  modern  Greek,  in  parallel  columns^ 
and  issued  by  the  authority  of  the  Senate  (BouXii),  It  con- 
tains under  five  heads  all  the  regulations  for  the  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  United  Islands*.  The  first  head  relates  to 
instruction,  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief  particulars : — 
In  the  first  year  are  taught, 

1.  The  ancient  Greek  language,  4  lessons  a  week, 

2.  The  Italian  language    •      •     3  ditto, 

3.  English 2  ditto. 

4.  Arithmetic 4  ditto. 

5.  Writing 1  ditto. 

On  each  day  there  must  be  a  repetition  of  the  lesson  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  ;  and  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week  a  repetition  of  the 
lessons  of  the  whole  week. 

The  Greek  master  uses  Buttmann's  Grammar,  translated  into 
modern  Greek,  and  the  first  volume  of  Fred.  Jacobs's  collection  of 
Extracts  from  Greek  Authors.  In  Italian,  Soave's  or  Blandi's 
Grammar  is  to  be  used  till  the  government  orders  some  other,  and 
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the  Antologia  di  Milano  is  to  be  adopted  as  a  reading  book.  The 
English  teacher  must  use  the  Epitome  of  Murray's  Grammar,  and 
the  Greek  and  English  Grammar  of  Lowndes,  or  the  Italian  and 
English  of  Vergani ;  and  he  must  use  as  text  books,  Interlinear 
Translations  from  Select  Authors,  'Goldsmith's  History  of  Greece,' 
*  History  of  Rome,'  •  Enfield's  Speaker.* 

The  Mathematical  master  must  use  Bourdon's  Arithmetic. 

Second  Year.  Books. 

1.  Greek,     4  lessons  a  week.     Buttmann,  and  Jacobs,  vol.  ii. 

2.  Latin,      3  ditto. 

3.  Italian,    3  ditto.    •     .      •     Soave,  Antologia. 

4.  English,  4  ditto.    ...     As  before. 

5.  Algebra,  5  ditto.    .      .      .     Bourdon. 

6.  Writing,  1  ditto. 

TheJ^tin  master  must  use  Soave's  Italian  and  Latin  Grammar 
for  the  present,  and,  as  a  text  book  for  reading  the  language^  the 
'  Selecta'  of  Padua. 

In  algebra  the  student  advances  as  far  as  the  theory  of  logarithms 
inclusive. 

Third  Year.  Books. 

I.Greek 4  lessons  a  week.  Buttmann,Jacobs,v.  iii. 

2.  Latin     .      .      .      .      .3  ditto.       .      .     Selecta  Patavina,  pt.  2. 

3.  Italian         .      .  .3  ditto. 

4.  English      ....  4  ditto. 

5.  Geometry,  plane  &  solid,  4  ditto. 

6.  Geography       ...  2  ditto. 

The  professor  of  mathematics  must  use  the  plane  and  solid  geo- 
metry of  Legend  re.  In  geography  the  text  book  is  that  of  Adam 
Christian  Gaspar,  translated  from  the  German  into  modern  Greek. 

Fourth  Year.  Books. 

I.Greek  ....  5  lessons  a  week.  Buttmann,  Jacobs,  vol.  iv 

2.  Latin    ....  3  ditto. 

3.  English      ...  5  ditto. 

4.  Algebra,  completed,  2  ditto.  .      .      .  Bourdon. 

5.  Logic    ....  3  ditto.  .      .      .  Soave's  Logic. 

6.  Geography       .      .  1  ditto.  ...  As  before. 

The  Latin  teacher  will  explain  the  second  volume  of  the  Anto- 
logia of  Padua,  and  will  teach  the  elements  of  metre  and  versifica- 
tion ;  and  the  English  master  will  explain  English  authors  of 
standard  character,  and  give  exercises  in  composition. 

The  English  master  may  use  the  Hamiltonian  system,  if  he  thinks 
it  calculated  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  his  pupils  ;  and  the  masters 
are  permitted,  by  Art.  28,  to  make  use  themselves  of  such  other 
books  as  will  enable  them  to  render  their  instruction  more  efficient. 

The  second  chapter  contains  the  regulations  about  the 
director^  professors^  and  students^  and  their  respective  duties. 
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The  director  (iisudtnriis)  in  each  school  is  the  head  of  all 
the  professors^  and  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  professors  and 
students  follow  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  government ; 
and  also  that  the  professors  treat  their  pupils  <  con  maniere 
civiliy  e  con  toileranza  e  bontit/  Nothing  is  said  about  the 
behaviour  of  pupils  to  professors.  The  scholastic  year  begins 
on  the  first  of  October,  and  terminates  at  the  end  of  July. 
The  business  of  the  school  commences  each  year  with  a 
prayer  and  religious  exercises,  for  the  performance  of  which 
a  respectable  priest  is  attached  to  each  school,  whose  duty 
it  is  also  to  officiate  on  all  those  days  set  apart  for  devotion 
by  the  School  Calendar.  The  priest  for  each  school  is  ap^ 
pointed  by  the  Archbishop  of  the  Island.  To  obtain  ad- 
mission into  the  Secondary  Schools,  a  student  must  have 
passed  with  credit  through  the  primary  schools.  His^ame, 
age,  and  the  island  to  which  he  belongs,  are  registered  in  a 
book,  and  at  the  same  time  his  certificate  of  baptism  must 
be  presented. 

From  among  the  numerous  regulations  of  Chapter  II., 
many  of  which,  in  our  opinion,  can  produce  no  good,  we 
select  the  following  as  specimens  of  the  constant  check  kept 
on  the  professors,  and  their  constant  liability  to  be  inter- 
fered with  ;  a  kind  of  discipline,  we  believe,  which  has  never 
been  found  effectual  wherever  it  has  been  tried,  and  in  this 
opinion  we  feel  sure  of  the  concurrence  of  all  persons  who 
are  practically  acquainted  with  places  of  instruction. 

Article  26. — ^When  the  director  is  not  engaged  in  teaching, 
he  must  be  present  at  the  instruction  of  some  of  the  profes- 
sors, to  observe  if  the  course  of  stud^  and  mode  of  teaching 
prescribed  by  the  government  are  strictly  followed ;  and  in 
case  of  any  deviation  from  the  rules,  he  must  admonish  him 
to  return  to  the  right  course,  and  if  the  professor  perseveres 
in  his  conduct,  he  must  report  him  to  the  general  com- 
mission. 

Article  27. — When  the  director  is  present  at  any  lesson, 
he  may  put  to  the  students  any  questions  on  any  previous 
lesson. 

Each  lesson  must  last  one  hour  exactly.  The  director 
has  the  entire  superintendence  over  the  pupils,  and  it  is 
his  duty  to  warn  them  of  the  consequences  of  any  bad 
conduct ;  to  inform  their  parents  or  guardians  if  necessary, 
and  finally,  if  they  repeat  the  offence,  to  banish  them  from  the 
'school  till  there  is  good  evidence  of  their  reformation. 

The  following  regulation  (Art.  36.)  is  a  good  one.  '  Every 
Professor  must  bring  with  bim  to. each  lesson  a  book,  pro* 
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Eerly  prepared  and  coanterBigned  by  the  Director,  in  which 
e  must  enter  the  names  of  all  the  students  who  fail  to  attend* 
If  a  student  miss  thirty  lessons  in  a  scholastic  year,  with- 
out having  the  plea  of  illness  or  some  other  valid  excuse^ 
he  loses  his  privilege  of  being  examined  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  of  being  advanced  into  the  next  year  in  the  aca- 
demic course.' 

The  third  chapter  treats  of  the  examinations,  which  are 
conducted  by  the  Director  and  Professors.  The  examina« 
tions  commence  one  month  before  the  close  of  the  scho- 
lastic year,  and  the  times  of  examination  are  so  chosen 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  instruction,  which 
still  goes  on.  These  examinations  are  public,  and  one  class 
is  examined  after  another  in  the  following  manner.  On  a 
table  covered  with  green  cloth  (specially  provided  for,  Art.  2, 
Chap.  III.)  there  stands  a  closed  urn,  into  which  the  Profes- 
sors put  as  many  written  questions  as  are  necessary  for  the 
complete  examination  of  a  student.  The  number  of  these 
questions  must  be  forty,  out  of  which,  after  the  urn  has 
been  shaken,  the  student  must  take  six;  and  on  these  he 
is  examined.  Then  the  doors  are  closed,  and  the  business 
ends  by  the  bedell  collecting  in  a  ballet  box  the  votes  of  the 
professors;  the  director  (whose  name  and  functions  are 
perpetually  brought  before  our  notice)  has  a  double  vote, 
when  the  votes  are  equally  divided.  The  results  are  then 
made  known  by  the  director;  and  they  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  best^  good,  and  moderate  {aqiarof,  xaXor,  fjLirpiQr) . 
Two  thirds  of  the  votes  are  necessary  to  entitle  a  candidate 
to  best  or  good;  the  best  of  course  must  be  selected  from 
those  who  have  attained  two  thirds  of  the  votes,  and  are  con- 
sequently among  the  good.  It  may  happen  that  a  student 
may  obtain  best  in  one  subject,  good  in  another,  and  so  on, 
according  to  certain  combinations  of  those  values  (a  matter 
of  detail  unnecessary  to  go  into),  and  in  this  case  he  receives 
a  proper  certificate,  signed  by  the  director  and  professors,  by 
which  he  is  permitted  to  pass  on  to  the  studies  of  the  next 
year ;  and  his  name  is  included  in  the  report  made  to  the  com- 
mission. A  student  who  does  not  obtain  the  necessary  cer- 
tificates cannot  pass  on  to  the  studies  of  the  next  year,  but 
must  continue  in  the  same  year. 

The  fourth  chapter  orders,  that  a  room  shall  be  appro- 
priated in  every  school  to  receive  the  books  which  the  go- 
vernment may  send  to  the  library ;  and  to  hold  the  maps, 
mathematical  instruments,  and .  whatever  is  used  in  the 
school.    The  director  appohits  one  of  the  students  to  take 
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care  of  the  librarjr,  which  is  principally  intended  for  tboie 
students  who  cannot  aflford  to  buy  books. 

The  director  keeps  the  school  seal^  which^  when  affixed 
to  a  certificate^  gives  it  a  legal  form :  the  seal  is  an  owl 

As  a  specimen  of  the  language^  and  of  the  minuteness  of 
the  regulations^  we  give  the  following  extract,  which  is  the 
whole  of  Chapter  V.  (the  last). 

TiTOLO  V.  T/rX«  If. 

Dei  Serventi.  ni^)  'Tru^im. 

In  ogni  scuola  secondaria  vi  e*V  »dh  Atyri^sf  r;c#Air#.,  S^  iT^m 

sark  uno  o  pih  bidelll,  destinati  n.,  j  «^,r«r«Vi^« 'r^iiflr-M,  >ii.{iir^J,«  liV 

al  8U0  servigio.     Esso  o  essi  sa-  ^^  h6x*vrh  w.    xWr  Jl  ahr»)  Bk  iTmu 

rannoincaricati  della  puliziadelle  Wtf^^rtf^iw  ^  vhf  wm^rfmf  rm  wfM» 


\  O  Stanze,  e   di  tuttO   Ci6  Ch'       ^y  s*}  r«f»  umrumim^    m)  m^  <xx« 

e  annesso  a  questo  ramo.     Sa-  Ww  iif^ivurh  mx^thwrwrw,    Ai^d 

ranno  sotto  la  sorveglianza  del  Bk  Jy«i  M  rJit  Wm-wMt  m)  <-««  4r^«- 

Direttore  e  de'   Professori.     II  ^rmykt  tw  LiwBvrrwy  mU  rSf  ^Wm- 

primo  potrii  ammonirii  quando  Ai^y.    'o  w^Srt  B»  nfMr^^u  m  vm 

mancassero  a*  loro  doveri,  e  reci-  ^^hxv*  •«"«»  ^'"Vw  iBir«  rixf*t  «••«>  »«J 

divando  avrii  la  facolt^i  di  conge-  ^«'««'  ^ti^fn  mu  Ituri^w  ^ ^«r,  Ba  Ip^u 

darli.       I    Professori    potranno  «^»  «^wW«r  w  rtlf  tuya^if,    o;  $<W««- 

provocare  dal  Direttore   Y  am-  ^«  ^«  fifiT»(ouf  w  fuww  ««••  w  Attw 

monizione  o  correzione  de'  hi-  ^wrni',  rif  ikgyx»f  ^  rn*  hi^B$tfif  rSf 

delli  seconda  la  natura  del  caso.  "^^orHf,  »ark  ri  Ciht  r$u  ff^futrtt 

As  we  have  at  present  no  information  on  the  working  of 
this  system^  we  can  only  judge  of  it  by  a  knowledge  of  what 
takes  place  elsewhere.  If  there  is  any  one  defect  that  is  more 
striking  than  the  rest^  it  is  the  restrictions  of  various  kinds 
that  are  placed  on  the  teachers,  who,  if  they  be  intelligent 
and  well-educated  persons,  must  frequently  find  the  govern- 
ment regulations  rather  hard  to  abide  by.  If  the  teachers  in 
the  Ionian  Islands  are  not  yet  such  a  class  of  men  that  they 
can  be  trusted  with  more  discretionary  power,  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient for  the  government  to  exercise  a  strict  superintend- 
ence, though  we  are  convinced  that  surveillance  and  per- 
petual interference,  or  the  power  of  perpetual  interference, 
vested  in  any  person  whatever,  can  neither  make  men  good 
teachers,  nor  keep  them  so. 

Some  superior  power,  it  is  true,  there  always  must  be,  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  abuses  that  may  arise  in  places  of 
education,  and  for  making  periodical  inquiries  into  their  con- 
dition ;  but  this  power  is  best  exercised  at  stated  intervals, 
the  management  of  education  being  left  to  competent  teachers^ 
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who  will  find  an  adequate  motive  for  exertion  in  knowing 
that  their  interest  and  reputation  depend  on  their  diligence, 
and  that  neglect  of  duty  must  necessarily  bring  with  it  loss 
of  income  and  of  character. 

The  great  attention  that  is  paid  to  the  ancient  language  of 
Greece  in  the  Ionian  schools  is  a  highly  important  part  of  the 
system,  and  we  hope  that  its  effect  will  be  soon  perceived  in 
the  improvement  and  purification  of  the  modem  language. 
The  cultivation  of  Italian  and  English  are  ako  equally  neces- 
sary ;  the  study  of  the  latter,  however,  we  must  consider, 
is  principally  due  to  the  present  political  circumstances  of 
the  Islands ;  and  though  we  cannot  but  feel  gratified  at  the 
di£fusal  of  our  own  tongue,  we  could  wish  to  see  the  French 
also  made  a  branch  of  education,  as  it  yields  in  real  import- 
ance to  no  department  of  learning  that  is  included  in  the 
present  schedie. 
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1.  Lateinisthe  Oratnmatik  von  C.  G.  Zutnpt^  Sechste 
Ausgabe*    Berlin,  1828,  pp.  659. 

2.  A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language  by  C.  G.  Ziimpt, 
Doctor  in  Phihsophy,  Professor  in  the  Joachimstal 
Gymnasium^  Berliny  translated  from  the  German,  with 
Additions  by  the  Rev,  John  Kenrick,  M.A.  Second 
Editiony  corrected  and  enlarged.    London,  1827,  pp.  456. 

Thb  great  success  of  Dr.  Zumpt's  Grammar  in  Germany, 
where  it  has  already  reached  at  least  a  sixth  *  edition,  and 
the  increasing  circulation  of  Mr.  Kenrick's  translation  in  this 
country,  would  be  suflBcient  to  call  for  some  notice  of  this 
work,  even  if  it  had  no  positive  merit  to  recommend  it.  But 
as  it  possesses  a  very  considerable  reputation,  and  contains 
many  imj^rovements  on  preceding  grammars,  it  will  be  useful 
to  enter  mto  a  minute  investigation  of  its  merits  and  de- 
fects. The  problem  of  acquiring  a  language  with  the  least 
amount  of  labour  has  never  yet  been  thoroughly  solved,  yet 
a  very  simple  view  of  the  question  will  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
that  in  philology,  as  in  the  other  sciences,  classification 
and  careful  induction  form  the  only  safe  foundation.  Like 
botany  or  zoology,  the  science  of  language  is  founded  upon 
natural  causes,  and  if  it  were  studied  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  so  successful  in  the  hands  of 
Linnsus  and  Cuvier,  it  would  be  found  to  present  results 
equally  certain  and  regular.  This  is  no  idle  comparison, 
nor  fanciful  illustration.  The  philologist  will  never  arrive  at 
great  results  and  general  conclusions,  unless  he  proceed  in 
the  slow  course  of  the  Baconian  philosophy.  The  vocabulary 
of  a  language  is  the  field  of  his  inquiries  ;  in  traversing  this 
field  he  will  continually  find  analogies,  to  guide  him  in  clas- 
sification. Let  him  avail  himself  of  these,  and  his  industry 
will  soon  carry  the  classes  of  analogous  words  to  such  an 
extent,  tliat  subdivision  will  be  necessary ;  and  here,  again, 
analogy  will  be  the  same  easy  and  certain  guide.  A  general 
classification,  embracing  the  whole  vocabulary  of  the  Latin, 
or  any  other  language,  ancient  or  modern,  would  be  at  once 
the  safest  foundation  for  the  inquiries  of  the  philologist,  and 

*  Of  one  editioa  alone  iem  thotuand  copies  were  printed.— TVaw/a/or'^  Pre/ace, 
Jam.  1831.  U 
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the  most  powerful  aid  to  the  beginner.  The  Greek  langus^e 
cohtainS;  we  are  told,  above  eighty  thousand  words ;  who, 
then,  would  undertake  the  task  of  acquiring  this  language, 
but  for  that  beautiful  system  of  ramification  by  which  these 
words  branch  out  from  some  few  hundred  stems  ?  The 
knowledge,  however,  of  the  stem  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
student,  unless  he  know  also  the  form  and  power  of  the  se- 
veral prefixed  and  appended  syllables,  by  which  the  meaning 
of  the  stem  is  qualified.  Much,  then,  will  depend  on  the 
facility  of  becoming  acquainted  with  these  qualifying  syU 
lables ;  and  this  facility  will  again  chiefly  depend  upon  their 
number,  which  fortunately  is  extremely  small.  In  the  whole 
extant  writings  of  Xenophon,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that 
there  are  not  more  than  one  or  two  hundred  different  roots, 
and  certainly  not  so  many  suffixes,  with  perhaps  twenty 
or  thirty  prefixes.  He  who  can  read  Xenophon  will  find 
little  trouble,  as  far  as  the  vocabulary  is  concerned,  in 
studying  the  writings  of  any  other  prose  Greek  author  of  the 
same  period ;  if  we  except  technical  phrases. 

The  Greek  has  been  taken  as  an  example,  only  because  the 
systematic  connexion  of  its  several  parts  has  long  been 
familiar  to  the  student.  The  Latin  language  is  generally  put 
before  us  at  too  early  an  age ;  and  though  we  master  it, 
indeed*  in  a  certain  degree  as  a  task,  by  dint  of  memory,  we 
are  not  taught  to  observe  those  beautiful  analogies  which 
really  exist  m  it  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  Greek.  The 
scholar,  on  the  other  hand,  is  called  away  by  the  more  va^ 
luable  and  more  interesting  contents  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
and  his  attention  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  that 
quarter.  To  him  the  Latin  language  presents  little  that  is 
yaluable  in  the  matter,  and,  if  he  has  not  examined  its 
etymological  forms,  nothing  but  what  is  barbarous  in  its  struc- 
ture. Now,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  learn  Latin,  and  as  this 
language  is  generally  supposed  to  be  worth  learning,  it  is 
certainly  desirable  that  the  time  and  labour  bestowed  upon 
it  should  be  laid  out  as  productively  as  possible. 

A  complete  grammar  should  furnish  every  assistance  to 
the  student  in  the  classification  of  the  various  suffixes  or 
terminations,  giving  both  their  form  and  their  power,  while 
the  dictionary  should  furnish  him  with  the  other  compo- 
nent part  of  every  word,  viz.  the  stem.  The  only  objection 
to  a  grammar  that  should  comprise  what  we  propose,  is 
this, — that  its  very  bulk  would  render  it  nearly  useless 
to  the  beginner.  This  objection,  it  is  true,  is  a  most 
important  one,  though  we  believe  that  the  whole  system 
of  suffixes,  if  clearly  exhibited,  would  not  extend  much 
beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  the  accidence  in  our  larger 
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grammars.  Still  the  whole  would  be  far  too  much  for  a 
beginner.  The  remedy,  then,  is  simple, — to  distribute  it  into 
portions,  and  to  give  him  first  only  that  which  is  necessary 
for  his  immediate  wants.  It  is  desirable,  indeed,  that  this 
should  be  made  as  little  as  possible.  There  is  no  greater 
error  than  that  of  presenting  the  student  at  the  outset  with 
an  accumulation  of  facts,  the  greater  part  of  which  can  have 
po  value  except  for  the  advanced  scholar,  while  that  which 
is  simple  and  necessary  is  buried  under  a  heap  of  useless 
matter.  Give  the  pupil  at  first  the  little  that  is  essential^ 
before  he  opens  a  page  of  a  Latin  author ;  and  supply  him 
afterwards  as  his  wants  increase,  with  grammars  that  are 
adapted  to  his  necessities  and  his  progress. 

But,  in  order  to  form  a  more  precise  notion  of  the  com- 
pendium suited  to  the  wants  of  a  beginner,  let  it  be  supposed 
that  some  simple  narrative,  like  that  of  Csesar's  Commen- 
taries, is  first  placed  before  him.  For  reading  these,  what 
portion  of  the  common  accidence  is  necessary  ?  Must  we  give 
the  complete  declensions  of  the  nouns  ?  No — the  vocatives 
are  useless.  The  pronouns  ?  JBgo,  tu,  meus,  tuusy  &c., 
never  occur.  The  verbs  ?  The  third  persons  only  are 
required  ;  while  the  futures  of  the  indicative,  and  the  impe- 
rative, are  not  wanted  at  all.  In  the  department  dignified 
by  the  title  of  Propria  quae  maribus^  a  complete  revolution 
ifl  requisite.  Postponing  to  his  hours  of  leisure  the  determi- 
nations of  the  gender  of  siser^  tuber,  and  such  words,  the 
pupil  will  do  better  to  confine  himself,  for  the  present^  to 
the  gender  of  those  employed  by  Csesar,  or  rather  to  such 
of  them  as  belong  to  large  classes.  Thus  the  termination 
ta$f  tatis,  occurring  in  every  page  of  every  Latin  author,  it 
is  an  economy  of  labour  to  learn  the  gender  of  some  hundred 
words  like  this,  from  the  gender  of  one.  But,  single 
instances,  such  as  sol,  nox,  &c.,  are  best  learned  as  the 
pupil  meets  with  them.  According  to  this  principle,  a  few 
pages  will  be  found  sufficient  to  comprehend  a  short  series 
of  the  more  important  suffixes,  each  supported  by  several 
examples.  Such  a  grammar  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
beginner ;  but  to  meet  objections  as  to  its  being  too  meagre, 
we  might  insert  the  declensions,  &c.  complete,  though  we  do 
not  think  it  necessary.  And  even  this  should  not  be  com- 
mitted to  memory,  but  should  be  explained  by  examples, 
and  applied  as  the  several  parts  may  be  wanted ;  it  should 
be  used,  in  short,  like  a  lexicon,  as  a  book  of  reference. 
With  this  assistance,  a  pupil  will  find  little  difficulty  in  read- 
ing all  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar ;  but,  suppose  that  it  be 
only  the  first  book  that  he  can  master  with  this  stock  of 
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grammatical  knowledge,  we  maintain  that,  by  learning  well 
one  book  of  Ceesar,  he  has  made  no  small  progress  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  language. 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  the  syntax,  because  we  do 
not  think  that  much  benefit,  in  this  department,  is  afforded 
to  beginners,  from  mere  rules.  Examples,  indeed,  are 
useful,  but  examples  will  be  found  in  the  author  himself. 
Syntactical  precepts  are  seldom  understood  by  themselves, 
and  still  more  rarely  attended  to.  The  deduction  of  prin- 
ciples from  the  observation  of  facts,  and  the  constant  appli- 
cation of  them,  are  the  best  methods  of  making  them 
familiar ;  and  when  once  fully  comprehended,  they  will  be 
remembered  without  difficulty. 

These  prefatory  remarks  are  not  without  their  use  in  the 
subject  proposed  for  examination.  It  is  impossible  to  form 
a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  grammar,  unless  we 
consider  it  in  relation  to  the  object  for  which  it  is  intended. 
While  a  few  pages  of  the  simplest  nature  are  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  the  beginner,  the  extensive  inquiries  of  the 
philologist  require  a  complete  and  systematic  analysis  of 
the  whole  language  ;  one,  in  which  every  separate  part 
should  be  anatomized,  all  similar  formations  classified,  all 
varieties  noted,  and,  if  possible,  explained  ;  one,  that  should 
not  merely  consider  the  elements  of  the  language  with 
respect  to  one  another,  but  should  point  out  their  connection 
with  the  elements  of  the  kindred  tongues.  Between  these 
two  extremes,  Dr.  Zumpt's  work  seems  to  hold  a  middle 
rank.  Though  far  too  bulky  for  the  beginner,  it  will  afford 
but  small  assistance  to  the  labours  of  the  philologists 

If,  in  the  examination  of  this  work,  we  were  to  take  any 
other  grammar  as  a  standard,  we  should,  perhaps,  find  little 
to  condemn  in  it,  for  it  is,  on  the  whole,  far  superior  to  any 
other  in  use  among  us  ;  but,  our  object  is  rather  to  compare 
it  with  what  such  a  grammar  should  be,  than  with  any  that 
has  yet  appeared. 

The  chief  merit  of  Zumpt's  Grammar  consists  in  a  more 
copious,  and  better  arranged  syntax  ;  the  examination  of 
which  is  not  our  present  object.  It  is  the  etymological 
department,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  which  will  be 
here  discussed;  and,  in  this  department,  the  superiority  of 
Zumpt  over  our  English  Grammarians  is  less  decided. 

The  Grammar  begins  with  a  section  on  the  letters,  which 
in  the  original  occupies  the  space  of  ten  closely  printed  pages. 
To  this  extent  no  objection  could  be  made,  had  it  been  employed 
in  establishing  the  power  of  the  different  letters,  in  pointing  out 
the  natural  connection  between  them,  and  hence  deducing  the 
proper  explanation  of  the  euphonic  changes,  which  are  so 
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embarrassing  to  a  learner,  till  they  are  clearly  understood. 
As  the  ear  of  a  German  appears  less  sensible  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  sounds  v  and  w  as  pronounced  by  an  English* 
Dian,  we  did  not  expect  any  thing  precise  on  the  nature  of  the 
u  consanans.  It  would  expose  us  perhaps  to  a  charge  of  cock- 
neyisni,  if  we  ventured  to  pronounce  viimm  like  the  corre- 
sponding word  in  our  own  tongue ;  and  it  would  be  idle  as 
well  as  pedantic  to  adopt  this  pronunciation  in  practice.  At 
the  same  time  the  establishment  of  the  principle  is  essential 
to  a  right  understanding  of  Latin  etymology.  The  second 
great  stumbling-block  among  the  letters  arises  from  the 
consonant  t,  or,  according  to  modem  orthography,  j\  The 
translator  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  this  letter  with  a 
German  has  a  power  altogether  different  from  that  which  we 
give  it.  A  German  will  make  no  error  in  the  pronunciation 
of  jubet ;  an  Englishman  requires  to  be  told  that  the  true 
sound  i^yubet.  Custom  has  with  us  decided  against  the  rigfit 
sound ;  and  we  again  repeat  that  we  will  give  up  the  point  of 
practice,  if  the  principle  be  conceded.  Many  other  points 
equally  essential  are  altogether  omitted ;  audin  their  place 
we  have  discussions  about  the  orthography  of  particular 
words.  For  instance,  we  are  told  that  contio  is  preferable  to 
ttmcioj  because  the  former  occurs  on  inscriptions.  If  this  had 
been  the  proper  place  for  establishing  the  orthography  of  an 
isolated  word,  little  objection  could  be  made ;  but  it  should 
at  least  have  been  added,  that  the  older  form  of  this  word  is 
proved  by  the  very  same  authority  to  have  been  coventio ; 
which  in  fact  shows  why  contio  is  the  preferable  form.  The 
question  between  propitius  and  propicius  we  will  not  attempt 
to  decide,  but  certainly  the  /  in  propter  would  not  affect  that 
decision,  as  the  author  intimates.  In  page  ten  it  is  deter- 
mined that  artiis  is  more  correct  than  arctus,  whilst  on  the 
contrary  auctor  is  preferable  to  autor.  Again  paulum, 
anulusy  &c.,  we  are  told  should  have  a  single  consonant, 
while  immo,  nummusy  &c.,  should  have  two,  and  so  on. 
As  no  reason  is  given  in  support  of  these  assertions,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  discuss  them.  But  one  question  may  be 
asked — Why  fatigue  the  memory  with  distinctions  idle  in 
themselves,'  and  not  exemplifying  any  principle  whatever  ? 

Corresponding  to  these  ten  pages  of  the  original^  the 
translation  presents  only  two ;  and  if  we  take  into  account 
the  difference  of  type,  the  proportion  of  matter  must  be  still 
smaller.  Whether  this  be  owing  to  any  judicious  curtail- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  translator,  or  to  a  difference  in 
the  early  editions  we  do  not  know.  A  disagreement,  arising 
perhaps  from  a  similar  cause,  occurs  in  the  following 
section  on  the  division  of  syllables,  where  in  the  original  a 
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system  of  division  is  recommended  which  would  lead  to  such 
ludicrous  results  VLsfra-gmentum^  a-gmeuj  uni-madverioy  lofi" 
gaevus,  &c.     But  of  this  there  is  no  trace  in  the  translation. 

The  chapter  which  follows  on  the  quantity  of  syllables,  from 
its  mere  position  in  the  Grammar,  was  not  likely  to  present 
anjrthing  very  valuable  to  the  student.  The  quantity  of  syl- 
lables must,  from  the  nature  of  language,  be  in  ag^eat  measure 
dependent  on  etymological  formation  \  how  then  can  we 
expect  a  philosophical  investigation  of  this  question,  when 
the  very  elements  on  which  the  inquiry  should  be  founded^ 
are  yet  unknown  to  the  student  ?  Between  a  long  o  and  a 
short  o,  there  is  at  least  as  great  a  difference  as  between  the 
letters  t  and  d.  It  is  therefore  as  important  in  our  accidence 
to  mark  the  one  distinction  as  the  other.  And  if  such  a  sys* 
tem  were  adopted  throughout  this  department,  we  should 
hardly  have  any  occasion  for  a  distinct  chapter  on  the  subject* 
Moreover  the  system  of  classification  in  this  as  in  other 
treatises  on  prosody  is  too  hasty.  Thus  we  have  the  broad 
rule  laid  down,  that  us  final  is  short,  and  then  of  course  fol- 
low a  number  of  exceptions.  First,  all  the  monosyllables 
are  excepted ;  then,  certain  cases  of  the  fourth  declension  \ 
then,  certain  nominatives  of  the  third  declension,  &c.  In 
fact,  so  many  exceptions  are  made,  that  the  student  has 
scarcely  an  idea  of  what  is  left  behind.  All  this  heaping  to- 
gether of  words  that  have  no  connection  with  one  another 
would  have  been  avoided  had  the  quantity  been  marked 
throughout  the  etymological  inflections.  Let  the  nominative 
of  the  second  declension,^  for  example,  be  written  servus. 
Here  is  an  important  grammatical  fact,  applicable  to  more 
than  a  thousand  words.  Standing  by  itself,  it  is  impressed 
upon  the  student's  memory.  It  may  be  compared  with  the 
corresponding  form  Jot/Xoy,  of  the  Greek.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  prosody  it  is  concealed  behind  the  unmeaning 
phrase,  '  us  final  is  short ;'  while  the  quantity  of  paluSj 
paludisy  to  which  there  is  scarcely  a  fellow  in  the  language, 
stands  in  all  the  dignity  of  a  special  exception.  Or  again, 
take  one^of  the  exceptions,  ^  the  genitive  of  the  fourth  declen- 
sion is  long;'  how  much  better  would  it  be  to  mark  the 
inflections — Nom.  portus  ;  Gen.  portus,  where  a  mere  child 
could  scarcely  fail  to  perceive  that  the  long  syllable  was  the 
result  of  contraction  from  portuis. 

The  objection  we  have  just  made  is  one  against  the  whole 
principle  of  Ziunpt's  arrangement;  it  will  be  worth  while,  per- 
haps, to  make  a  remark  or  two  on  the  details.  After  a  rule  has 
been  given  for  the  quantity  of  the  reduplicated  syllable  in  per- 
fects so  formed,  is  it  necessary  to  insert  dedi,  steti,  under  a 
separate  article  because  they  happen  to  be  dissyllabic  wordi  ? 
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Indeed,  two  others  of  the  dissyllabic  list,  if  not  more,  may  be 
omitted.  Thus,  tuli  and  scidi  were  also,  in  their  older  form^ 
reduplicated  perfects,  viz.  tetnli  and  sciscidi  (or  perhaps 
scicidi)y  for  both  of  which  we  have  a  long  list  of  authorities, 
including,  among  others,  Ennius.  An  attention  to  the  form 
of  tetuli  would  also  have  explained  the  apparent  anomaly  in 
rettuli,  which  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  other  perfects,  rep- 
puli,  repperij  rettudi,  given  in  page  IJ,  all  deduced  from  per- 
fects of  reduplication.  Dr.  Zumptgives^  with  the  same  list, 
reccidOf  redduco.  The  perfect,  reccidi^  is  strictly  parallel 
with  the  above,  and  accordingly  we  find  it  in  the  De  RepU" 
blicay  where  it  seems  to  have  occasioned  some  difficulty  to  the 
Italian  commentator.  But  the  two  presents,  if  there  be  au- 
thority for  these  forms,  must  be  classed  with  red-dOy  and 
explained  on  grounds  wholly  different.  Throughout  this  sec* 
tion  there  is  much  confusion  from  the  same  faulty  classi- 
fication. It  may,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  assign  the  reason 
why  the  last  syllable  in  proptered  is  long ;  but  whatever  the 
true  explanation  be,  the  same  explanation  will  certainly  apply 
to  gudpropter.  Yet  in  the  text  we  find  quapropter  and  trado 
thrown  together  because  they  are  both  compounded,  and  have 
4>oth  an  a  in  the  first  syllable.  On  the  other  hand  propterea^ 
in  Dr.  Zumpt's  distribution  of  words,  belongs  to  a  class  which 
includes,  among  others^  the  imperatives  of  the  first  conjuga- 
tion. In  another  list  we  find,  in  ludicrous  juxtaposition^ 
jiedecim,  mecumy  memet,  veneftcus^  videlicet^  whilst  ilicet  and 
scilicet  are  torn  away  from  videlicet  to  keep  company  with 
ubique,  ibidem,  Sfc. 

A  short  chapter  on  Latin  accentuation  follows.  The  value 
of  it  we  are  not  qualified  to  estimate,  as  we  confess  we  have 
never  yet  obtained  a  distinct  conception  of  the  difference  be- 
-tween  accent  and  quantity. 

The  chapters  on  the  declensions  and  genders  of  nouns  pre- 
sent little  novelty,  and  therefore  scarcely  require  observation. 
In  this,  however,  and  other  parts  of  his  Grammar,  our  author 
appears  to  place  too  much  reliance  on  the  authority  of  the 
Latin  grammarians.  It  should  be  recollected  that  most  of 
these  writers  lived  long  after  the  authors  upon  whom  their 
comments  are  made,  and  at  a  time  too  when  the  very  struc- 
ture, and  certainly  the  idioms  of  the  language,  were  materially 
altered.  The  living  tongue  of  their  times  was  an  unsafe 
standard  of  comparison ;  whilst  the  relation  in  which  they 
stood  to  the  writings  of  Caesar  and  Cicero  was  the  same  in 
kind  as  that  in  which  we  ourselves  stand.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  not  one  among  them  possessed 
.any  of  that  philosophical  spirit  which  begins  to  distinguish 
modem  philokfy.    Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  ofcon- 
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suiting  the  commentaries  of  Donatus  and  Servios,  or  the 
more  systematic  work  of  Priscian,  will  admit  that  the  teati- 
mony  of  this  class  of  writers,  though  of  occasional  value, 
should  always  be  received  with  caution.  The  judgment  of 
even  Varro  and  Quintilian  is. not  always  to  be  depended  upon, 
and  their  errors  of  judgment  are  often  aggravated  by  the  par- 
ticularly corrupt  state  in  which  their  writings  have  come 
down  to  us. 

In  the  classes  of  numerals,  which  are  given  in  great  detail^ 
(pp.  103 — 115)  there  seems  little  advantage  in  proceeding 
beyond  those  actually  found  in  Latin  authors,  more  particu- 
larly when  the  author  mistakes  the  analogy  which  should 
Sruide  him  in  the  formation  of  these  new  words.  Most  of  the 
ollowing,  we  are  told,  are  doubtful— 4; jcecup/ear,  tricecupkXf 
....  millecuplex.  It  would  be  m(»«  correct  to  say,  that  not 
one  of  them  either  does  or  could  exist:  vicuplex,  tricuplex^  &c. 
would  have  the  advantage  of  being  analogous  with  those  of 
the  same  class  known  to  exist ;  but  why  invent  new  words  ? 
and  still  more,  why  put  them  into  Grammars  / 

We  were  prepared,  by  a  remark  in  Mn  Kenrick's  preface, 
for  a  considerable  difference  between  the  two  Grammars  on 
the  very  important  subject  of  the  pronouns,  and,  after  a  com- 
parison, we  think  the  translator  did  well  in  taking  from  other 
sources  the  valuable  matter  comprised  in  his  67th  section. 
This,  however,  relates  to  the  signification  and  employment 
of  the  pronouns.     We  must  first  consider  their  formation. 
In  page  62  of  the  translation  we  have  the  following  note  ap- 
pended to  the  inflexions  of  hie,    ^  The  demonstrative  force  is 
strengthened  by  the  affixes  ce  and  cine.*    In  our  edition  of 
the  original  the  last  syllable  of  hicine  (we  prefer  Bentley^s 
orthography  with  the  single  consonant)  is  correctly  considered 
to  be  the  common  interrogative  enclitic.     In  the  same  para- 
graph, on  the  other  hand,  (and  here  the  translation  agrees 
with  the  original,)  istic  and  illic  are  deduced  from  iste^hic, 
ille-hic.    This  error  has,  perhaps,  arisen  from  not  perceiving 
that  the  final  letter  in  hie,  hcec,  Sfc.  is  no  more  an  essentia 
part  of  the  pronoun  than  ce  of  hujusce.      In  the  common 
genitive,  and  other  cases,  it  disappears,  and  if  we  never  find 
the  dative  without  the  sufiix,  still  a  comparison  with  ilUius, 
ill'i;  e-iusy  e-i ;  cu-ius,  cu-i;  un-ius,  un-i ;  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  originally  hu-ius  and  Ati-t  were  alike  legitimately 
formed.    The  very  striking  anomalies  in  the  declination  of 
ibis  pronoun  all  disappear  when  we  consider  the  suffix  in  its 
true  light.    The  ablative  was  Ao,  hence  hodie.    The  adverb 
of  motion  towards  corresponded  with  eo,  quo,  Sfc. ;  hence  we 
have  not  hucvorsum  but  ho-vorsum,  contracted  into  horsum. 
While,  in  the  same  way,  illo  and  isto  existed  together  with 
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the  strengthened  forms,  illuc  and  istuc.     So^  again^  we  have 
tunc  and  nunc,  bot  not  to  the  exchiBion  of  turn  or  even 
num  ieiiamnum);  we  might  easily  extend  the  list.     Scheller, 
indeed,'  .in  his  grammar,  refers,  though  with  some  timidity, 
hie  to  hioe^\  as  die  to  dice;  and,  no  doubt,  it  was  from 
the.  same  vieir  that  Bentley,  as  above  stated  by  Zumpt, 
poeferred   hicme  to   Mccine.      Throwing   aside,  then,    the 
aspirate  from  isthic,    we  may  safely  conclude,    that    istic 
and  Ulie  were*  formed,  not  from  Ate,  but  by  the  addition  of 
tfae  'Same  emphatic  syllable,  which  is  found  in  hie.     But  in- 
dependently of  this,  iste-kic  seems  impossible,  because  it  is 
a' contradictory  combination.     It  has  been  correctly  stated  by 
Zumpt,' tliat  hie  is  the  demonstrative  of  the  first  person,  and 
isle  of  the  seconds     For  instance,  the  book  you  are  reading 
i^'isie  liber  ;'\kkt  words  you  have  uttered  are  t5/a  verba  \ 
Cicero,  wrking  to  his  friend  Atticus,  inquires  how  affairs  are 
going  on  istic^  t.  e.  at  Rome,  where  the  person  he  addressed 
wds  residing  \  nay,  so  completely  was  this  the  meaning  of 
the  pronoun,  that  it  has  descended  to  the  derivative  cosii^  in 
the  modern  Italian  ;  and  a  suit,  as  to  the  place  where  a  bill  was 
payable,  oncte  turned  upon  this  meaning  pf  the  adverb.     It 
has  been- a  common  error,  to  consider  this  pronoun  as  includ- 
isi^  the' notion  of  contempt.  .  Dr.  Zumpt  has  justly  observed, 
that  in  the'oourta  of  law,  an  advocate  addressing  his  oppo- 
nent Mvo^dd  naturally  throw  something  of  sarcasm  into  iiis 
tone,  whta  speaking  of  anything  connected  with  that  oppo- 
nent.   This^  however,  is  a  mere  accident,  beginning  and 
en<&ig  with  the  occasion.     As  to  any  general  inference,  we 
might  as  well  ccAinect  the  idea  of  flattery  with  it,  because 
w»  find'  it  in  Cicero's  fulsome  panegyrics,  delivered  in  the 
presence  of  Caesar.     In  fact,  it  is  employed  in  the  comedians, 
whatever  be  the  temper  of  mind  subsisting  between  the 
parlaes  conversing  together ;  whether  it  be  affection,  anger, 
mdignation,  surprise,  sorrow,  or  indifference.     To  dwell  on 
these  minutise  is  far  from  useless.     No  one  can  fully  appre- 
ciate the  meaning  of  a  Latin  author,  without  an  accurate 
perception  of  the  distinction  between  the  three  little  pronouns, 
hiCf  isiei  and  iile^    We  cannot  find  a  better  illustration  of 
this  than  in  the  beautiful  scene  of  the  Andria,  where  Pam- 
pfailus  hurries  on  the  stage  exclaiming — 
..Uocine'st  faolu  humanum  aut  inceptu?  hocine'st  officium  patria? 
Mysis,  <  alarmed  for  her  mistress,  immediately  says,  quid 
illud  e^t  t^^illudy  for  she  is  speaking  to  herself.    But  when 
she  has  Ascovt^red  herself,  and,  speaking  of  the  distress  in 
which  she  has  left  Glycerium,  adds — tum  autem  hoc  timet, 
ne  deseras  se^  Pamphilus  interrupts  her  with — hem,  egone 
i9tuc  comn  queam  ?    A  few  lines  after,  where  he  describes 
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his  last  interview  with  Chrysis, — O  Mysis,  Mysisl  etiam 
nunc  mihi  scripta  ilia  sunt  in  animo  dicta  Chryaidis;  by 
attending  to  these  particles,  we  shall  have  a  much  more 
lively  picture  of  this  interesting  scene.  At  the  beginning, 
Glycerium  may  be  supposed  to  be  standing  on  one  side  of 
Chrysis;  Pamphilus  on  the  other.  First  looking  at  the 
latter,  and  then  from  him  to  the  friendless  Glycerium,  she 
begins : — 

Mi  Pamphile,  huitis  formam  atque  aetatem  vides. 
Then  turning  again  from  Glycerium,  as  if  she  did  not  wish 
her  to  hear  the  observation, — 

Nee  clam  te  est,  quam  illi  utraeque  nunc  inutiles 

Et  ad  pudicitiam  et  ad  rem  tutandam  sient. 
In  the  following  line  we  perceive  that  Chrysis  is  grasping 
the  hand  of  Pamphilus : — 

Quod  te  ego  per  dextram  hanc  oro,  &c. 
The  conclusion  is  still  more  graphic — 

Si  te  in  germani  frairu  dilexi  loco, 

Sive  haec  te  solum  semper  fecit  maxumi, 

Seu  tibi  morigera  fuit  in  rebus  omnibus  ; 

Te  Uti  virum  do,  amicuni,  tutorem,  patrem. 

We  can  here  discern  the  very  moment  when  she  resigns  her 
orphan  sister  into  the  hands  of  Pamphilus.  She  is  no  longer 
haec,  but  ista. 

In  Caesar's  writings,  where  the  greater  part  is  simple 
narrative,  and  even  the  speeches  are  given  in  the  oblique 
form,  we  must  not  expect  to  meet  with  the  word  iste  ;  and, 
accordingly,  it  is  only  found,  if  we  may  trust  the  index,  in 
one  passage  (B.  G.  vii.,  77)j  where,  contrary  to  his  custom,  he 
presents  us  with  a  speech  in  the  first  person.  But,  to  return 
to  the  point  whence  we  digressed,  we  may  now  conclude, 
that  the  combination  iste-hic  is  not  less  contradictory  than 
would  be  such  a  word  as  meo^tuus. 

The  chapters  37 — 60,  pp.  128 — ^216  inclusive,  give  the 
etymological  structure  of  the  verb,  and  will,  of  course, 
demand  an  examination  at  some  length.  Our  first  objection 
is,  that  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  more  philosophical  division 
of  the  conjugations  adopted  in  all  Greek  grammars,  and  now 
employed  in  the  small  Latin  grammar  of  the  Charterhouse — 
we  mean  the  division  into  contracted  and  uncontracted  verbs. 
The  more  correct  name  for  the  same  division  would  be,  verbs 
in  which  the  crude  form  (that  part  independent  of  inflexion) 
terminates  in  a  vowel,  and  those  in  which  it  terminates  in  a 
consonant ;  contraction  is  not  the  criterion,  as  we  see  in  the 
forms,  ferty  vult.  We  believe  such  a  division  is  preferable 
even  for  a  beginner:  but  this  is  not  the  question  here.    In  the 
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inresent  grammar  some  allusion,  at  least,  should  be  made  to 
It,  if  it  be  but  in  a  note.  One  great  advantage  of  a  natural 
division  over  that  which  is  artificial  consists  in  the  facility 
the  former  affords  of  explaining,  on  solid  principles,  those 
numerous  irregularities  which  appear  in  every  language. 
We  would  even  carry  the  Charterhouse  division  somewhat 
farther ;  nor  let  it  be  objected,  that  in  so  doing,  we  make 
grammars  more  complicated  than  they  already  are.  Appa- 
rent brevity  is  not  always  simplicity.  What  can  be  more 
truly  simple  than  dividing  the  conjugations  according  to  the 
Greek  system  of  characteristics  ?  Suppose,  then,  in  Latin 
we  were  to  assign  one  conjugation  to  those  verbs,  in  which  a 
consonant  is  the  characteristic,  viz.  the  conjugation  usually 
placed  third  in  order ;  and  five  others  to  the  respective 
vowels  :  1st,  a,  (amao)  amo;  2dly,  e,  neo  ;  3dly,  i,  audio  ; 
4thly,  o,  as  in  the  stem  no  or  gno^  whence  the  perfects  no-vi 
and  co'gno^vi;  and  5thly,  u,  (stem  argu),  as  in  arguo. 
Let  us  press  this  system  a  little  farther,  and  judge  of  it  by 
its  results.  If  the  perfects  of  these  verbs  are  uniform^  they 
will  be  amaviy  nevi,  audiviy  novi,  arguvi.  The  four  first  are 
the  common  forms ;  in  the  last,  as  the  repetition  of  the 
same  vowel  was  unnecessary^  argui  became  the  form  in 
common  use )  but  the  perfect  was  still  distinguished  by  the 
older  writers  from  the  present.  Thus  we  have  a  line  of 
Ennius  (Priscian  x.  2.    Krehl,  p.  480.) 

Annul t  sese  mecum  decernere  ferro. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  even  in  the  age  of 
Cicero,  the  present  arguit  was  altogether  confounded  in 
pronunciation  with  the  perfect  of  the  same  written  form. 
AU  these  perfects,  too,  were  susceptible  of  contraction  in 
some  of  the  persons,  so  that  we  have  no  reason  to  be 
surprised  at  monut,  habui.  That  habevi  must  once  have 
existed,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  form  of  habessit^  which 
is  contracted  from  habeverity  exactly  as  cantassit  from 
cantaverit.  Contractions  are  always  more  likely  to  occur  in 
long  than  short  words.  Hence  neo^  JieOy  with  a  few  others, 
retained  the  original  form,  whilst  the  longer  words  could 
afford  to  spare  one  of  their  letters.  The  examination  of  the 
so-called  supines  would  again  confirm  the  simplicity  of  this 
system. 

To  this  mode  of  viewing  the  verbs  it  has  been  objected 
that  if  amat  be  really  formed  from  amaity  the  last  syllable 
should  be  long.  The  inference  is  legitimate,  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  find  in  the  earlier  writers  that  such  is  the  case.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  De  Senectute,  there  occurs  the  line — 
Quae  nunc  te  coquit,  et  versat  in  pectore  fixa-— 
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Hirbere,  in  the  old  e^tion^,  nft'  Gfneviiis  obBert-ed)*  fiome 
critic,  alarmed  for  the  metre,  had  scibstituted  mik  ptchre. 
The  same  editor  gives  another  liM,  quoted  by  Prideian,  from 
Livins  Andronicns,—  .         .      / 

Cum  socios  nostros  mandlsset  impius  Cyclops — 

where  the  long  e  in  mandisset  corresponds  with  the  lo^ij^ 
vowel  in  the  other  persons  of  the  same  tense.  He  refei^ 
also  to  the  authority  of  the  grammarian  Martianus  Capellay 
for  the  fact  that,  in  tlie  older  poets,  '  t  finale  esse  ambig^ 
uum.*  This  is  evidently  too  indefinite  an  observatioi^ 
To  the  above  lines  we  may  add  a  third,  which  has  hiUiertqi 
possibly  owing  to  the  apparent  irregularity  of  the  metre, 
been  blended  with  the  text  of  Cicero.  De  OJiciis^  ./..  1> 
Ed.  Grcev.p.  169. 

Si  quiddedeceat  aliosi  vitem\»  et  ipsi. 

Little  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  csesura,  where  so  marked  a 
pause  occurs  after  the  very  next  word. 

A  second  objection  to  the  proposed  division  may  be 
founded  on  the  class  of  verbs,  fugioy  cvpioy  fod\o^  &c.  This 
objection,  it  might  be  replied,  is  equally  applicable  to  every 
division.  The  true  explanation  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  Latin  verbs  had  different  forms  at  different 
periods  of  the  language,  or  eveh  at  the  same  period  iii 
different  places.  That  cufio  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  of 
the  fourth  conjugation,  we  have  the  express  authority  Of 
Priscian ;  cupivi  and  cupitum  are  formed  according  to  the 
analogy  of  that  conjugation  ;  and,  in  Plautus  and  Lucretius, 
we  find  cupls  and  cuplri.  St.  Augustin  was  in  doubt  whether 
to  write  fugire^.  This  is  far  below  the  age  of  pure  I^tinity. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Marcian  prophecy,  given  by  LFvy^ 
it  has  been  long  perceived  that  the  verses  were  originally 
hexameters.  The  word  fuge^  at  the  end  of  the  first  line, 
has  been  altered  by  some  to  feuge,  to  complete  the  metre. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  read  fuglto^  the  more 
so  as  the  imperative  in  -/o,  from  its  more  solemn  power 
(arising  probably  from  its  greater  antiquity),  is  better  suited 
to  the  dignified  language  of  prophecy.  Lastly,  many  of  the 
verbs  of  this  termination,  morior^  orior^  fodioy  &c.^  are  gene- 
rally allowed  to  partake  of  both  conjugations. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  irregular  perfects  of  the  3rd 
conjugation.  Dr.  Zumpt  has  judiciously  arranged  the  words 
according  to  the  final  consonant  of  the  stem,  after  the 
manner  of  our  better  Greek  grammars  ;    throwing  those 

*  It  cannot  lie  an  accident  that  in  tiie  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  lasguagei| 
the  same  conjugation  ihoiildftiUpieviU:/^^>f,/)f«r|4ifir. 
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together  whieh  ace  .«0Bnected  with  tbe  Bame  organ.  Thus 
c.  49  ooatains  all  die  gutlurals^  or  tbofie  ending  in  go,  co,  ho, 
quoy  do,  guo.  He  might  have  added  to  the  list  the  isolated 
Terb  vivo^  which  has  arisen  from  a  stem  v^  appearing 
again  in  the  words  vwrf,  victus,  vigeOf  vigor,  vigil ;  just  as 
niuis  is  found  in  connection  with  nixy  ningiio,  or  ningo, 
&c.,  conniveo  with  conniici,  foveo  with  focus^  Davus  with 
'DaeuSydic.  This  change,  though  extremely  striking  at  first, 
is  no  way  peculiar  to  the  Latin  ;  btit,  to  understand  it,  we 
must  rec6ll)?ct  the  identity  bf  the  Latin  v  and  English  w, 
Lastly,  the  word  vigo  is  not  imaginary  ;  we  have  for  it  the 
authority  of  Charlsiuis— ^See  -Facc/dfa^,  v.  vigeo.  We  may 
edd  to  the  same  list  sonie  other  verbs,'  in  which  the  present 
has  wh6IIy 'lost  its  guttural-;  viz.,  fluoj  struoj  fruory  &c., 
the  perfects  and  other  derived  forms  shewing  clearly  that,  in 
all  of  these,  the  •original  characteristic  was  a  guttural.  A 
partial  disappearance  of  thi^  letter  has  taken  place  in  traho, 
veho.  On  the  other  han^,  from  the  clasii  having  a  liquid  for 
the  characteristic  we  shoulfl  wish  to  except  pono,  linofsino, 
sperno,  cerno^  ^^erno,, and,  perhaps,  ^ero  (to  sow).  In  these 
words,  the  l^iqMid  no  more  forms  a  part  of  the  stem  than  the 
n  in  frango,  or  the  m  In  rumpo.  The  real  stem  of  pono  is 
poSf  .as  appears  from  the  perfect  and  supine,  and  thus  in 
return  is  explained  the  auomal^  in  the  quantity  of  the  pre- 
sent. ,  .Witn  regard  to.  the  six  other  words^  the  radical 
Imrt^^re  respeptjively  li  or  /e,  si,  spre,  ere  or  crt,  nira,  and, 
astly,  ^^t .  Hence,  from  the  three  last  are  regularly  formed 
crimf^n,  s{rainen,  semen,  to  say  nothuig  of  the  perfects  and 
supines,  . 

ill  the  large  class  of  inceptives  given  in  chapter  52,  which 
is  atat^4  ^  iticlude  all  the  moat  important,  we  see  no  reason 
for  the  omission  of  cresco,  nosoq,  pasco,  &c.,  given  in  a 
separate  list,  in  the  preceding  page.  It  would  have  been 
useful  also  to  have  had  in  the  same  series  the  deponents 
tdciscor,  irascor,  adiptscor^  nojscor,  &c.  The  participles  of 
these  are  often  said  to  be  irregular,  whereas  they  are  formed 
with  perfect  uniformity,  if  we  refer  them  to  their  proper 
%ievm,ulc,  ira,  ap,  and  na,  or.  rather  ^la,  &c.  It  is  the 
custom,  in'  nearly  all  grammars,  to  give  a  separate  list  of 
the  deponents,  of  the  defectives  menUni,  odi^  &c.,  and  of  the 
ajMcially  irregular  verl^s  fero,  voloj  &c.  Yet,  for  etymolo- 
gical, investigatipn,  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  united  in  the 
same  series  with  the  common  verbs.  Thus,  if  the  perfect 
odi  were  classed  with  those  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
temporal  augment,  the  short  o  in  odium  would  cease  to  be 
irregular^  By  connecting  memini  with  the  perfects  of  redu- 
plicatioD^  we  perceive  that  the  radical  part  is  menj  the  same 
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as  that  of  comminiscor  and  commentus.  Tali  again  would 
be  known  to  be  a  reduced  form  from  ietuliy  the  perfect  of 
tollo. 

In  comparing  the  translation  with  our  edition  of  the 
original,  we  observe  that  the  one  has  increbresco,  the  other 
increbesco.  Perhaps  the  difference  is  intentional,  as  the  rer 
petition  of  r  has  certainly  something  offensive  in  it  to  the 
ear.  The  derivation  of  tnansuesco  from  mansuettu,  which  is 
common  to  both,  is  the  same  as  to  derive  consuesco  from 
cansueius.  An  equally  obvious  error  is  the  derivation  of 
potus  from  potare^  potaiutn;  for  here,  undoubtedly,  the 
stream  of  derivation  runs  directly  the  other  way,  pottis  being 
the  participial  form  of  the  stem  po,  whence  po-culunij  po'tor, 
po-triXi  po-tio,  po-tus  {-us),  and  in  Greek,  v«i-pme,  ve-vo/'xa, 

At  chapter  61  commences  a  department  of  etymology 
hitherto  unduly  neglected,  but  now  beginning  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  German,  and  we  hope  of  the  English  teacher 
also — we  mean,  what  in  the  German  grammars  is  called  by  the 
expressive  term  wort-hildufigi  or  word^formation.  The  dis- 
tinction between  this  part  and  the  common  accidence  of  our 
fframmars  is,  in  fact,  altogether  arbitrary.  We  are  not  enter- 
ing upon  any  new  principle,  hut  only  proceeding  one  step  fur- 
ther in  that  very  system  of  classification  which  has  been  found 
80  useful  in  the  early  parts  of  the  grammar.  An  example 
will  best  explain  our  meaning.  We  will  suppose,  then,  that 
fragilitatem  is  given  for  examination.  It  may  be  compared 
first,  with  such  words  as  artem,  sermonemf  legem ;  of  these 
the  nominatives  are  (arts)  ars^  (sermons)  sermo,  (legs)  lex. 
We  infer,  then,  that  the  nominative  corresponding  to  the  pro- 
posed word  is  {fragilitais)  /ragiUtcis.  So  far  we  have  not 
exceeded  the  inflections  of  nouns  given  in  all  grammars.  The 
next  comparison  carries  us  beyond  the  limits  of  these  gram- 
mars, but  the  process  is  precisely  the  same.  Thus,  frcigilitcLs 
is  analogous  in  termination  to  Veritas j  uiilitcLSy  Ubertas,  which 
express,  in  the  substantive  form,  the  qualities  of  vems,  utilisj 
liber.  In  the  same  way,  then,  isfiragiHtiM  related  to  fragilit. 
Again,  the  termination  His  is  common  to  habilis,  agilis, 
mollis  (mov-ilis).  And  as  these  are  connected  with  the 
respective  stems,  hab,  ag,  movy  of  the  verbs  habeo,  ago, 
moveo ;  so  is  fragilis  connected  with  frag,  the  essential 
element  oi/rango.  It  will  surely  be  allowed  that  the  classi- 
fication of  which  we  have  availed  ourselves  in  the  two  last 
steps  is  fully  as  important  as  that  borrowed  from  the  gram- 
matical  inflexions  at  the  commencement. 

Reversing  the  process,  we  may  start  from  the  stem  Jrag, 
and  carry  out  extensive  branches  in  various  directions  on  t^e 
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same  analogical  system  :  fractusy  fragilis,  fragilitciSf  fragoTj 
firagosuSf  nau-fragium,  nucijrangibtdum,  fragmen,  frag- 
mentumj  fracturuy  8fc.  in  which  words  the  general  notion  of 
breaking  conveyed  in  the  stem/r<i^  is  modified  by  the  seve- 
ral suffixes^  tuSy  ilisy  iliteiSy  or,  osusj  iuniy  bulum,  men,  men-- 
tumj  turtty  dfc.  It  is  the  business,  then,  of  this  department 
of  grammar,  to  classify  words  with  reference  to  these  important 
syllables,  to  assign,  by  induction,  the  power  of  each  syllable, 
and  to  account  for  those  slight  modifications  which  always 
take  place  in  the  combination  of  certain  letters,  and  which 
admit  of  an  easy  explanation  in  the  general  laws  of 
euphony. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion employed  in  Germany  in  reference  to  the  Greek,  Latin, 
or  even  the  German  language,  all  these  explanatory  remarks 
will  be  familiar,  and  perhaps  fatiguing.  To  English  teachers 
in  general  no  apology  is  necessary.  It  is  certainly  desirable 
that  every  one  connected  with  education  should  know  that 
this  branch  of  etymology  is  at  once  important  and  simple. 

Having  said  enough,  then,  to  establish  the  utility  of  thus 
extending  the  field  of  grammar,  we  must  return  to  our  author, 
and  see  how  far  he  has  succeeded  in  the  duty  he  has  under- 
taken. It  is  evident  that  the  very  first  step  is,  to  fix  precisely 
upon  the  stem,  to  separate  it  from  what  is  merely  adventi- 
tious, and  here  we  more  than  once  find  the  author  somewhat 
hasty.  A  few  instances  have  already  been  pointed  out.  An- 
other remarkable  instance  occurs  in  p.  222,  where  nomen  is 
said  to  be  .contracted  from  novimen.  It  has  been  already  stated, 
that  noy  or  rather  gno^  is,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  parent 
of  a  large  family  of  words,  of  which  no-men  is  one.  A  se- 
cond objection  must  be  made  to  the  arrangement.  The  ter<- 
minations,  -ulumy  -culumy  -bulumy  it  is  true,  have  no  differ- 
ence in  meaning,  and  may  therefore  be  brought  under  the 
same  class}  but  still  it  would  be  better  to  separate  them  and 
arrange  them  in  different  columns.  When  vinculum  and 
operculum  are  brought  immediately  together,  the  student  is 
very  liable  to  forget  that  in  mnc-ulum,  as  in  joc-u/Km,  the  c 
belongs  to  the  stem,  while  in  oper^culumy  it  belongs  to  the 
termination.  In  the  section  on  diminutives  very  considerable 
confusion  arises  from  the  want  of  subdivision.  It  is  stated, 
that  this  class  of  words  is  formed  generally  in  -ulusy  -a,  -tcm, 
but  sometimes  in  -ellusy  or  ^culuSy  or  -olusy  or  -unculus  ;  but 
by  what  circumstances  we  are  to  be  guided  in  the  choice  out 
of  these  five  variations  we  are  not  told.  A  simple  classifica- 
tion would  lead  to  the  true  grounds  of  distinction,  but  Priscian 
has  saved  us  all  trouble.  From  what  he  says  on  this  subject, 
the  two  foUowing  rules  may  be  deduced. 
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a.  If  the  primitive  be  of  the  first  or  second  declension, 
"Ulus,  -a,  -um  is  adopted ;  the  gender  depending  on  that  of 
the  primitive. 

b.  If  it  be  of  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  -cuius,  -a,  --urn  is 
preferred. 

The  exceptions  arise  from  contraction  or  euphonic  variety. 
If  the  stem  of  the  first  or  second  declension  terminate  in  /,  n,  r, 
a  contraction  generally  takes  place  producing  the  termination 
-ellus^  -a,  -Mm,  or  -t7/w5,  -o,  -unu  Thus,  besides  pueruhis,  we 
have  puellus;  and  the  secondary  fdrm  puellula.  If  it  end  in 
t,  or  Cy  then  -olus  is  written  for  -ulus*  With  respect  to  the 
other  declensions,  if  the  stem  end  in  any  of  the  harsher  con- 
sonants, r,  gy  ty  dy  the  first  termination  without  the  guttural 
is  naturally  preferred.  If  it  end  in  on,  then  -unculus  is  written 
instead  of  -onculus.  As  examples  of  the  assistance  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  subdivision,  a  few  of  the  apparently  more  irre- 
gular words  are  here  given.  From  lamina  and  columna  we 
have  laminulay  columinula^  contracted  into  lamellOy  colu- 
mella; from  bonu9^  or,  rather,  benus  (the  old  form  whence 
bency  benijtciumy  benivoluSy  benignus)  we  have  (benulns) 
bellusy  expressing  the  quality  of  bonus  in  a  petty  way.  Simi- 
larly from  unusy  ullus ;  from  castrum,  castellum;  Tullia 
makes  TuUiolay  not  Iktlliuloy  just  as  violentus  is  preferred 
to  viulentuSy  notwithstanding  the  forms  fraudulentuSy  opu- 
lentus.  In  rafioy  rationisy  it  is  evident  that  ration  is  the 
stem;  hence  we  have  ratiuncula.  In  homoy  hominisy  the 
radical  part  is  less  distinguishable,  as  both  these  cases  have 
suffered  alteration.  Homon  is  the  real  stem  (in  Ennius  we 
find  hemones) ;  and  from  homon  we  have  again  homunculus. 
The  corruptions  ofhomonsy  smd  homonosy  into  homOy  hotriniSy 
are  neither  of  them  extraordinary. 

In  Zumpt's  grammar  the  apparent  difficulties  sometimes 
arise  from  referring  the  diminutive  to  the  wrong  primitive. 
Thus,  caiellus  is  formed,  not  from  canisy  as  Zumpt,  and  even 
Priscian  have  imagined,  but  from  catulusy  just  as  ocellus  from 
oculus.  Indeed,  from  the  feminine  canisy  we  possess  the 
regular  diminutive,  canicula.  Again,  the  diminutive  of  rana 
is  ranula,  not  ranunculus.  The  great  tendency  of  the  Latin 
language  to  form  diminutives,  which  is  well  exhibited  in 
the  successive  oxor  {Hesych.)y  oculuSy  ocellusy  ocellulusy  is 
the  more  worthy  of  notice  from  the  great  effect  it  has  had 
on  the  vocabulary  of  the  modern  Italian,  and  even  the 
French.  We  must  not  omit  to  note,  from  Priscian,  the 
termination  -xillusy  adopted  for  those  words  whose  stems  end 
in  /  preceded  by  a  long  vowel.  Thus,  pati/um,  pauxillum; 
velum,  vexillum;  mala,  maxilla;  palus,  paxillus,  8fc. 
In  the  article  on  adjectives  in  ^tus^  formed  from  nouns 
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without  the  known  intervention  of  any  verb,  it  is  correctly 
Btated,  that  though  -atus  is  the  more  common  ending,  a 
few  terminate  in  -itus  and  -utus;  but  the  distinction  upon 
which  this  variety  depends  is  not  given.  Tiiis  distinction 
turns  upon  a  principle  affecting  the  whole  etymological  struc- 
ture of  the  language.  We  have  already  recommended  a  divi- 
sion of  the  verbs  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  alphabet.  The 
same  principle  of  division  may  be  applied  to  the  declensions. 
Thus  we  shall  have  one  declension  where  the  characteristic 
is  a  consonant,  viz.  rex^  from  the  stem  reg;  and  five  others 
corresponding  to  the  several  vowels,  viz.  a,  musa  or  jieneas; 
e,  /tiles;  t,  turris  or  mare;  o,  avus  (^avos)  ;  u,  status, .  Our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  develop  all  the  advantages  arising 
from  this  natural  division.  The  result  of  such  examinaltion 
would  be,  that  the  case-endings  were  originally  the  same  for 
all  the  declensions,  and  that  the  varieties  have  arisen  from 
the  combination  of  the  stem  vowel  with  these  postpositions^ 
as  we  may  call  them,  of  the  several  c<ises.  Of  course,  in 
such  an  inquiry,  allowance  must  be  made  for  those  changes 
which  time  produces  in  every  language.  The  chief  novelty 
of  this  division  arises  from  the  separation  of  the  third  de- 
clension into  two.  One  advantage  of  this  is  the  explanation 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  letter  %  in  certain  words  of  this 
declension,  viz.  turrim,  turn  (abl),  turrium,  turris.  The 
adjectives  mollis^  &c.  (for  adjectives  are  etymologically 
identical  with  substantives)  will  afford  similar  examples. 
Hence  we  see  the  reason  for  the  marked  connexion  of  this 
declension  in  t,  with  the  verbs  of  the  fourth  conjugation, 
mollis f  mollire;  tussis,  tussire;  sitis,  sitire ;  lenis^  lenire, 
&c.  And  lastly,  to  apply  our  observations  to  those  words, 
from  the  consideration  of  which  we  digressed,  auritus  and 
pellitus  are  the  very  forms  to  which  analogy  would  lead ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  from  status^  acus^  comuy  astu^  we 
have  statuoj  wuo,  statutus^  acuius,  comutus,  astutus.  Nei- 
ther is  nasutus  a  very  irregular  form,  when  we  consider 
the  convertibility  of  the  vowels  o  and  iij  or  6  and  u;  and 
the  consequent  confusion  in  so  many  words  between  the 
second  and  fourth  declensions.  The  readers  of  Sallust  and 
Plautus  will  not  be  at  a  loss  for  examples. 

In  page  184  of  the  translation,  upon  the  composition  of 
verbs  with  particles,  we  observe  a  slight  inaccuracy :  '  so 
also  when  a. consonant  follows,'  copied  indeed  from  the  Ger- 
man ^  so  auch  mit  folgendem  consonanten,'  but  which  it  is 
of  importance  to  correct,  as  the  choice  of  the  vowel  e  or  i 
generally  depends  on  the  very  question,  whether  one  or 
more  consonants  follow.  Thus  from  /acio  we  have,  in  one 
Jam.  1S31.  I 
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case,  confidoj  in  the  other  confectus.  The  closing  paragraph 
on  this  subject  in  the  original,  and  still  more  the  corre- 
sponding passage  in  the  translation,  we  do  not  comprehend. 
*  When  nouns  and  verbs  are  compounded^  the  second  word 
undergoes  more  violent  changes,  which  are  not  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  rules/  In  the  original  the  examples  given 
are  arti/ex,  ponti/ex;  particepSf  anceps  (auceps  is  intended) ; 
cistifer,  ^nd  aguilifer;  claviger^  armiger:  which  are  said  to 
be  rormed  in  a  manner  *  gegen  die  oben  angegebenen  ablei- 
tungs-arten.*  To  our  eyes  (for  it  seems  matter  of  eyesight) 
no  words  could  have  been  selected  presenting  less  irregu- 
larity. The  truth  is,  euphonic  changes  are  made,  not  with 
reference  to  parts  of  speech  ;  not  because  such  a  word  is  a 
verb,  and  such  a  noun  or  particle,  but  strictly  and  solely 
upon  physical  reasons^  in  consequence-  of  certain  vowels  and 
consonants  falling. together.  Thus  we  have  discerpo^  artifex, 
inersy  expers,  profectOy  biennium^  ffc. 

We  proceed  to  the  division  on  the  particles,  which  occupies 
in  the  original  a  very  considerable  space,  pp.  239 — 311.  No 
department  of  grammar  is  more  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
student,  and  in  none  is  the  system  of  classification  more 
fruitful  in  useful  results.  Though  both  the  original  and  the 
translation  (we  say  both,  for  they  by  no  means  correspond), 
present  much  useful  matter,  the  contents  would  be  more 
available  to  the  student,  if  they  had  been  arranged  in  a 
tabular  form.  As  all  these  particles  have  a  double  relation^ 
the  classification  also  should  be  double,  according  to  the 
root  and  the  suffix.  This  would  be  effected  by  placing  the 
stems  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  the  terminations  in  a  perpen-- 
dicular  column,  when  each  word  would  thus  appear  under  its 
stem,  and  on  a  level  with  the  qualifying  suffix.  Thua 
under  the  crude  form  ali'-cu  {atiquis)  we  should  find :  alicu-bi^ 
mliqU'Oy  alicu^nde,  aliqu-a^  aliqu^o-versum^  aliqu^a-tenus^ 
On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  horizontal  columns  would  be 
«o,  hucy  ilh  and  illuCy  isto  and  istuc^  eo-deniy  quo,  quo-cunquey 
quo-quamy  quo-piamy  quo-namy  quo^vis,  quo-libety  quo^quey 
ali-quoy  si-quOy  ne-quoy  utrOy  utro-qucy  utro-libety  ne-utrOy 
alioydextro  {-vorsum),  sinistra  (;'Vorsum)y  introy  retroy  ultrOf 
citroy  contro  (-verto),  in  all  of  which  the  final  o  modifies  the 
power  of  the  stem  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  This  ter- 
mination, by  the  bye,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ablative.  It 
is  more  probably  to  be  deduced  from  an  old  accusative  in  om  ; 
exactly  as  postedy  interedy  anted  have  been  formed  from  post 
earn,  &c.  the  correlatives  postquamy  antequamy  still  retaining 
the  final  letter.  As  the  accusative  is  essentially  the  case  of 
moiiwi  tOy  so  the  original  power  of  the  dative  is  rest.    Hence 
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we  are  not  surprised  that  the  adverbs  of  rest  should  be,  without 
exception,  the  old  datives  of  their  respective  stems  :  tin  from 
is ;  ubi  (originally  cuhi,  whence  si-cubi,  &c.)  from  guis, 
Uii-e  from  Hu,  &c.* 

A  ilndenty  with  sueb  a  table  as  we  have  proposed,  would 
soon  nake  himself  acquainted  with  the  precise  value  of  the 
»ost  important  words  in  the  language ;  important,  because 
tbejr  entet  into  the  constitution  of  every  sentence.  He  would 
learn  this  portion  of  the  vocabulary  with  the  utmost  &cility, 
and  would  remember  it  with  certainty. 

The  following  sections,  to  the  ^th  fnclusfye,  treat  of  the 
Mwer  and  position  of  the  prepositioni?  and  conjunctions. 
These  subjects  being  no  way  connected  with  etymological 
pnncfples,  it  does  not  ftdl  in  with  our  present  purpose  to 
speak  of  them. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  in  the  Syntactical  part, 
this  work  is  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  grammars.  It  is  for 
this  Tery  reason  that  we  have  not  entered  into  a  particular 
discussion  of  that  department  in  the  present  article.  We 
thought  it  would  be  more  useful  to  direct  attention  to  the 
etymological  division  of  the  grammar,  which  is  less  exact 
than  it  onght  to  be. 

»  It  n  nngnlsr  that  this  power  of  Um  dative  suffix,  now  so  familisr  to 
■diolars,  and  at  tiw  same  time  so  enoential  to  the  right  ondenkanding  of  the 
irantax,  should  never  have  made  its  appearance  in  our  grammars,  where  we  still 
md  '  tmuaef  to  a  muse,'  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  language.  After  tins  fun- 
<laTfntal  enor,  we  eanoot  be  soxpriaed  that  the  syntax  should  direct  ns  to  trane* 
late  el  Mome  by  the  genitive,  ai  Atken$  by  the  ablative,  &c.  giving  diffewnt 
mles  according  as  the  number  or  gender  difier,  while,  in  fact,  they  are  all 
datives.  With  Bowuk,  Athenix,  there  is  no  difficulty.  As  to  Beneventi,  domi,  &e. 
as  earlier  foim  of  the  dative  of  the  second  declension  was  oi  (»»•§)  whence 
etoee  the  double  form  tuUlo  and  miiii^  In  the  pltmal  the  two  languages  exhibit 
the  same  analogy  :  %$ok»4,  %$uX»is,  in  Greek,  and  in  Latin  pueri,  puerJt,  In 
the  third  declension  a  common  occurtence  has  taken  place.  Our  grammar 
liuis,  iastesad  of  Ibrming  flieir  rules  ftom  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  have 
altoned  their  text  to  fit  the  rules.  Thus  our  editions  often  present  Carthagme^ 
LaeeeUtmonef  where  the  MSS.  have  the  correct  dative.  It  is  true  that  authority 
exists  for  the  other  form ;  but  the  change  of  Cartkagim  into  Carthagine  is  pre- 
cfadf  similar  to  the  chanfle  of  heri  into  here,  fidai  into  pielae,  and  not  unlike  the 
abaoiptioa  of  tiie  •  in  ue  datives  of  so  many  declension^  Greek  and  Latin, 
gradui  ^reuiu^  Jidei/ide.  In  the  third  declension  the  preceding  consonant  saved 
it  from  total  extinction.  The  commonest  effect  of  time  upon  a  language  is  to 
ssften  awtt^  the  final  letters.  Hence  fmrariif  mirwre;  agier,  agi;  ipsu$,  ipwe; 
fm»rfm^  fiunmi^  filers  I  komifkomof  ty$t9,iyt0;  ego,  ego  g  ftc. 
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EGYPT,  NUBIA,  && 

The  Modem  Traveller.— A  popular  Description^  Geogra- 
phicalj  Historicaly  and  Topographical  of  the  various 
Countries  of  the  Globe,  By  Josiah  Conder.  London  : 
Printed  for  James  Duncan,  &e.,  1827.  30  vols.  18mo. — 
Description  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  in  2  vols., 
ISmo.     Price  \\s. 

The  object  of  this  undertaking  will  be  best  explained  in  the 
Editor's  own  words : — 

'To  give  the  results  of  modem  discovery,  combined  with  our 
previous  stock  of  information,  in  a  succinct  and  popular  form,  so 
as  to  exhibit,  at  one  view,  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  with 
regard  to  each  country  traversed  by  European  travellers,  was  the 
object  proposed  in  undertaking  this  work.' 

The  thirty  volumes  comprehend  (as  he  goes  on  to  observe) 
^  all  the  regions  of  the  east,  of  the  western  hemisphere,  and 
of  Africa,  which  are  accessible  to  the  European  traveller; 
they  include,  also,  a  description  of  eastern  Europe,  and  of 
the  western  Peninsula  (Spain  and  Portugal);*  but  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  are  reserved  for 
another  series,  as  the  editor  considers,  that  countries  compa- 
ratively so  well  known  require  a  different  kind  of  description. 

The  volumes  on  Egypt,  which  are  selected  for  the  present 
notice,  besides  containing  a  topographical  description  of  the 
country,  comprehend  a  short  account  of  the  physical  geogra- 
phy, the  natural  history,  the  climate,  and  political  history  of 
this  singular  portion  of  the  globe ;  and  all  this  information, 
it  should  be  remarked,  is  included  in  two  small  volumes  of 
less  than  four  hundred  pages  each. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  a  list  is  given  of  the 
principal  authorities  from  which  the  history  and  description 
of  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia  are  taken.  In  the  body  of 
the  work,  also,  frequent  references  at  the  foot  of  the  page, 
point  out  to  the  student  the  sources  of  particular  information, 
and  shew  him  where  he  may  look  for  more  complete  know- 
ledge. We  cannot  help  wishing  that  other  compilers  of  the 
present  day  would  do  the  same ;  it  would  increase  their  repu- 
tation for  candour  and  fair  dealing,  though  it  might  somewhat 
diminish  the  opinion  of  their  erudition. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  country  in  the  world  which 
presents  so  many  interesting  objects  of  inquiry  as  Egypt,  if 
we  consider  its  physical  peculiarities,  its  ancient  monument8« 
its  political  revolutions^  and  its  actual  condition.     It  lies 
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between  the  barren  regions^  that  form  its  eastern  and  western 
boundary,  a  long  and  narrow  slip,  fertilized  by  a  river,  on 
whose  periodical  overflowing  depends  the  very  existence  of 
its  inhabitants.  In  all  ages  it  has  been  the  granary  of  the 
neighbouring  coantries,  the  centre  of  an  extensive  caravan 
trade,  and  during  many  centuries,  the  market  in  which  the 
products  of  the  eastern  and  western  worlds  were  exchanged. 

In  its  earliest  state,  Egypt  was  governed  by  native  mo- 
narchs  in  alliance  with  a  powerful  caste  of  priests,  whose 
influence,  and  whose  tyranny,  are  attested  by  those  imperish- 
able monuments,  which  we  still  behold  with  wonder.  But 
it  is  now  nearly  twenty-five  centuries  since  a  native  Egyptian 
ruled  in  the  land.  Since  the  overthrow  of  the  throne  of  the 
Pharaohs,  the  barbarous  Persian,  and  the  more  civilized 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Arab  have,  at  different  periods,  possessed 
it,  each  leaving  behind  him  some  traces  of  his  dominion.  This 
country  now  groans  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  Turk,  the  heaviest 
bondage  which  it  has  yet  experienced.  Its  future  condition  is 
doubtful,  and  it  will,  probably,  once  more  change  its  master, 
not  by  the  choice  of  the  people,  but  by  the  fortune  of  war. 

In  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  sera,  Herodotus 
of  Halicarnassus,  by  birth  a  Greek,  and  most  probably  a 
merchant  by  profession,  visited  Egypt,  which  was  then  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Persians.  His  description,  contained  in 
the  second  book  of  his  history,  has  furnished  ample  materials 
for  modern  criticism ;  it  bears  the  same  stamp  of  truth, 
honest  intention,  and  simplicity,  which  characterizes  the 
whole  of  his  work ;  it  is  not  free  from  errors,  both  of  obser- 
vation and  of  judgment,  but  it  still  remains  one  of  our  best 
sources  for  the  study  of  Egyptian  antiquity.  The  long 
dominion  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the 
Romans,  brought  many  travellers  and  adventurers  into  the 
country ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  numerous  incidental  notices,  together  with  some 
particular  descriptions  of  Egypt,  such  as  those  of  Strabo  and 
Diodorus.  Under  the  Arabs,  too,  this  country  of  wonders 
was  not  without  its  geographers  and  historians,  whose  ac- 
counts are  often  useful  and  necessary  in  our  topographical 
inquiries.  Modem  travellers,  of  various  merit,  have  added 
to  this  stock  of  information ;  some  by  giving  us  the  results  of 
long  and  patient  investigation ;  and  others  by  an  ostentatious 
display  of  the  little  that  is  to  be  gathered  in  a  sail  up  the 
Nile,  and  a  journey  from  Kenn^h  to  Cosseir. 

It  is  from  this  wide  field  that  the  editor  has  undertaken  to 
collect  the  materials  for  his  two  volumes ;  for  though,  in 
many  instances^  he  does  not  appear  to  have  examined  the 
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ancient  traveller  and  geographers  hmseU,  yet  he  has  us^ 
the  Dxodern  books,  into  which  the  aiueieat  learning  is  trans- 
ferred ;  his  design,  therefore,  is  a  learned  one,  notvithstaod* 
ing  the  title  of  popular^  and  the  unoretending  form  in  which 
the  ^  Modern  Traveller'  appears,  it  is  also  a  useful  desigp, 
having  for  its  object  the  communication  of  many  valuable 
facts,  that  require  to  be  collected  and  arranged  before  they 
can  be  generally  known.  The  abundance  of  materials  in- 
creases the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking :  where  one  traveller 
only  has  visited  a  country,  there  is  not  much  room  for  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  or  for  dispute ;  but  where  many  accounts  are 
to  be  compared,  contradictions  are  discovered,  and  selection 
becomes  more  hazardous. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  Egypt,  a  word  for  whkh  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Greeks,  engages  the  editor  in  a  kind  of  dis- 
cussion, strengthened  by  some  learned  notes,  which  is  rather 
at  variance  with  the  word  ^  popular'  in  his  title-page,  an4 
will  not  be  satisfactory  to  those  who  look  for  a  complete 
dissertation.*  He  is  inclined  to  suppose  that  i£gyptuB 
{AiyuvTOf)  is  equivalent  to  A'ia-gyptos,  the  land  of  Gyptos^  or 
Kyptos.  It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  the  word  Egypt  contains 
the  element  Copt^  the  name  by  which  the  present  real  or 
supposed  descendants  of  the  old  Egyptians  are  known  j  but  the 
prefix  Ai  is,  undoubtedly,  nothing  more  than  a  vowel  souQcJi 
such  as  is  prefixed  to  many  roots,  both  in  Greek  and  other 
languages,  without  adding  anything  to  the  signification* 
Thus  the  Asiatic  name  Frat  became  Euphrates  in  the  mouth 
gf  a  Greek. 

For  the  general  physical  description  of  the  country,  the 
editor  makes  use  of  an  extract  from  Malte-Brun's  Geo- 
graphy \  and  its  geological  structure  he  explains  by  giving 
another  extract  of  considerable  length,  from  an  article  in  the 
EncyclopiBdia  Metropolitana,  It  is  his  general  plan  to  give 
the  very  words  of  various  travellers  and  authors,  when  their 
description  can  be  readily  jointed  into  his  own ;  a  plan  which 
has  this  merit, — that  it  supplies  the  reader  with  some  valu« 
able  extracts,  otherwise  often  difficult  to  meet  with,  and 
relieves  the  uniformity  of  a  compilation,  by  the  variety  of 
personal  adventure,  and  original  description* 

The  true  basis  of  the  history  of  every  country  is  a 
knowledge  of  its  geographical  features^  and  its  products; 
the  more  exact  this  knowledge  is,  the  better  we  compre- 
hend both  ancient  and  modern  writers.     In  Egypt  this  is 

*  It  is,  Id  BubfltoQcei  the  same  ai  the  ramadu  iu  tlw  Bit^cibpmtUm  Miif9» 
p»H$ana,  oo  the  etyn^obgy  Qi  Um  word  <  £gy])t.' 
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more  particularly  necessary.  Its  agriculture  and  domestic 
arts  I  its  ancient,  civil,  and  religious  systems,  with  ail  its 
wonderful  existing  monuments,  are  the  offspring  of  local 
peculiarities. 

In  the  granite  rocks  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  extend  but  » 
short  distance  from  the  island  Philse,  as  far  as  Syene  (Essuan), 
we  may  still  survey  the  quarries  which  supplied  the  materials 
for  the  colossal,  statues  and  the  obelisks  scattered  over  all 
Egypt,  from  its  southern  extremity  as  far  as  Tanis  (San)  on 
the  eastern,  and  Alexandria  beyond  the  western  limit  of  the 
Delta.  The  history  of  some  of  the  specimens  of  Egyptian 
skill  is  curious.  With  immense  labour  they  were  cut,  in  one  ' 
solid  mass,  from  the  quarries  in  Upper  £gypt,  and  thenc« 
transferred  to  ornament  the  towns  and  temples  of  the  lower 
country.  The  Romans  transplanted  them  to  Italy  to  adorn 
their  capital;  and  in  our  own  metropolis,  we  can  now 
examine  some  of  the  most  striking  specimens  of  Egyptian 
sculpture.  Between  Syene  and  Esneh  (the  ancient  Latopolis) 
lies  the  sandstone  district,  which  furnished  slabs  for  most  of 
the  temples ;  and  beyond  this  region  we  find  the  calcareous 
stone,  which  extends  to  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  and  supplied 
the  materials  for  the  Pyramids,  There  are  some  inaccuracies 
in  this  part  of  the  work,  which  should  be  noticed  for  the 
benefit  of  young  readers. 

The  Editor,  while  following  Malte-Brun  in  his  description 
of  the  mountains  that  hem  the  river,  remarks  that  at  Siout 
(Lycopolis),  the  western  mountains  begin  to  recede  further 
from  the  river  and  extend  southward  to  Fayoom.  Sauthm 
tcard  is  an  error,  perhaps,  of  the  press;  it  ought  to  be 
northward. 

It  has  been  observed  of  the  Nile  and  some  other  inun< 
dating  rivers,  that  the  alluvial  banks  are  higher  above  the  level 
of  the  water,  than  the  land  which  lies  further  from  the  stream. 
The  depth  of  the  earthy  deposit  therefore  varies :  ^  it  is/  says 
the  Editor,  (p.  18,)  <  in  general  about  five  feet  near  the  river, 
increasing  gradually  as  it  recedes  from  it.*  But  at  p.  43  we 
find  Dr.  Shaw  quoted  to  prove  that,  while  the  soil  near  the 
banks  is  sometimes  thirty  feet  high, '  at  the  extremity  of  the 
inundation  it  is  not  a  quarter  part  of  so  many  inches/  Theori-* 
gin  of  the  error  is  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  where 
there  is,  by  some  odd  mistake,  increasing  for  decreasing  j 
and  in  this  instance  unfortunately  the  Editor  has  given  the 
facts,  the  arguments,  and  the  blunder  of  the  original  article 
without  informing  us  of  his  authority.  Hamilton's  explana- 
tion (p.  295)  is  short  and  intelligible :  '  throughout  the  whole 
of  £^pt,  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  lands  immediately 
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adjacent,  arc  much  more  elevated  above  the  bed  of  the  river, 
than  those  further  off,  owing  to  the  greater  deposit  of 
mud/* 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  antient  authors  in 
their  accounts  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile>  and  of  the  names 
assigned  to  them.  The  Editor  in  general  keeps  close  to  his 
Enoyclopfedic  guide,  here  as  on  many  other  occasions.  It 
is  surprising  that  neither  of  them  appears  to  have  made  much 
use  of  Major  Rennel's  Geography  of  Herodotus. 

The  labours  of  Major  Rennel  and  D'Anville  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  any  persons  who  write  on  the  antient  geography 
of  Egypt.  In  all  dubious  points  these  two  great  geographers 
will  be  found  the  safest  guides ;  and  when  led  astray,  it  is 
only  where  error  was  unavoidable  from  the  want  of  proper 
sources  of  knowledge. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Ency.  Metrop.  (for  it  is 
not  possible  to  avoid  speaking  of  him  in  connection  with  the 
Modem  Traveller)  begins  his  description  of  the  Delta  by 
saying,  •  at  fBahr-el-Bacareh,  (antiently  Cercasorwm,)  the 
Nile  divides  inter  two  nearly  equal  branches/  Now  nothing 
is  more  clearly  established  than  that  the  apex  of  the  Delta 
has  moved  downwards  ;  that  the  point  where  the  two  main 
streams,  those  of  Rosetta  and  Damietta,  now  separate,  is  not 
the  point  where  the  Nile,  in  the  titne  of  Herodotus,  (II.  170 
divided  into  three  main  streams ;  and  consequently  that  Cer- 
casorus  is  south  of  the  present  head  of  the  Delta,  and  does 
not  correspond  to  Batn-el-Bacareh.  Major  Rennel's  argu- 
ments are  decisive,  but  cannot  be  compressed  into  a  few  sen- 
tences.    (See  Geogr.  Herod,  section  xviii.) 

We  can  give  Herodotus  credit  for  being  exact  in  laying 
down  the  three  great  arms,  the  Canopic,  the  most  western, — 
the  Pelusiac,  forming  the  eastern  boundry  of  the  Delta, — and 
the  Sebennytic,  which  lay  between  them :  the  position  of  the 
Bolbitine,  and  probably  that  of  the  Mendesian  also,  was 
known  to  him ;  his  Saitic  is  the  Tanitic  of  Strabo  ;  and  his 
Bucolicwioy A6:thePhatniticof  Ptolemyand  Strabo.  Thewriter 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  says  that  the '  third  arm,  called  the  Sai- 
tic, (he  is  foUowing  Herodotus,)  was  the  western  branch  of  the 
*  Sebennytic,  and  derived  its  name  from  Sais,  confounded  with 
Tanis  by  Strabo.'  AH  this  is  mere  assumption :  Herodotus 
gives  us  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Saitic  arm  was  a 
western  rather  than  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Sebennytic. 

*  The  same  phenomenon  is  obsenrahle  in  those  poits  of  the  liissisippi,  and  its 
tributaries,  that  are  subject  to  inundation.  See  the  *  Discoveries  made  m  exploring 
the  Missouri,  Red  River  and  VlTashita.    Washinffton,  p.  186.' 

t  The  enror  in  this  name  is  cozrected  hy  the  fiditor,  p.  234. 
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Nor  does  Strabo  confound  Sais  and  Tanis,  though  he  has 
made  many  a  blunder  quite  as  great ;  and  lastly,  how  is  it  likely 
that  the  Saitic,  if  it  were  a  branch  of  the  Sebennytic,  would 
take  its  name  from  Sais^  a  town  situated  near  the  banks  of 
the  Canopic  arm  ?  This  confusion  has  been  transferred  into  the 
pages  of  the  *  Modern  Traveller/  In  p.  48,  we  are  told  that 
the  Saitic  or  Tanitic  branch  issues  from  the  Sebennytic  on  the 
west;  but  at  p.  51  ^  that  the  Tanitic  arm  is  east  of  the  Seben- 
nytic, (which  is  quite  true,)  and  corresponds  to  the  canal 
of  Mocz.  Major  Rennel  (p.  519)  has  been  led  into  a  mis- 
take by  the  mistranslation  of  the  words  Ian  ll  kou  ireqa  h^iaiat 
oroiMtroty  &c.,  Herod.  II.  17-)  but  his  sagacity  detected  what 
he  supposed  Herodotus  ought  to  have  said,  and  what  he  really 
did  say.* 

Though  it  is  somewhat  tedious  to  enter  into  these  details, 
it  IB  necessary  for  the  just  appreciation  of  the  book  before  us. 
The  antient  and  modern  descriptions  of  Egypt  are  inseparable, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  know  how  far  the  Editor  may  be  a 
safe  guide  to  those  who  study  antient  Geography.  That  his 
compilation  will  be  exceedingly  useful  to  classical  students, 
may  be  fairly  admitted ;  but  it  should  be  read  with  caution  as 
an  authority. 

The  great  wall  of  Sesostris,  extending  from  Pelusium  to 
Heliopolis,  we  are  told,  (vol.  i.  p.  7^,)  was  in  length  187^ 
miles.  This  is  taken  from  the  Ency.  Metropol.  (p.  431), 
where  we  find  the  following  passage  :  ^  Sesostris,  as  Diodorus 
informs  us,  (I.  57-)  carried  a  wall  across  the  uninhabited 
country  from  Pelusium  to  Heliopolis,  a  space  measuring  1500 
stadii,  (187|  miles,)  exactly  the  same  distance  as  that  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (II.  17)*  There  is  nothing  surprising 
in  this  coincidence  between  an  original  and  a  copy  :  Dio* 
dorus  copied  Herodotus,  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana 
copied  Diodorus,  or  some  copier-  of  Diodorus,  and  Con- 
der  copied  the  Encyclopsedia ;  and  all  of  them  are  wrong. 
From  the  obelisk  of  Matarieh,  which  stands  on  the  site  of 
Heliopolis,  to  the  ruins  of  Pelusium,  is  about  75  geographical 
miles  in  a  straight  line,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  inspection  of 
any  accurate  map.  If  we  allow  with  Major  Rennel  10  miles 
more  for  deviation  from  a  straight  line,  the  road  distance  will 
then  be  only  about  one  half  of  what  is  stated  in  these  two 
modern  writers.  Major  Rennel's  explanation  of  the  passage 
of  Herodotus  (II.  7.)  may  be  seen  in  his  Geography,  p.  18,  &c. 

*  Id  the  same  chapter  the  words  1;  rl  «|v  rw  AUr«,  &c.  are  also  mistranslated 
in  the  Majot^s  Quotation  (p.  519) ;  and  he  is  led  to  make  some  remarks  which  he 
would  hare  omitted,  had  he  known  the  real  meaning  of  Herodotus.  Major  R.,  as 
he  teUi  ns  in  bis  prefiKei  generally  used  Beloe*s  translation,  which  is  often  inac- 
«:arate. 
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In  examining  the  Editor's  historical  sketch  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  confined  to  about  one  hundred 
pages,  a  space  much  too  small  for  any  work  professedly  written 
on  Egyptian  history,  yet  ample  enough  to  contain  a  distinct 
exhibition  of  the  striking  facts  and  different  epochs.  The 
chief  value  of  this  portion  of  the  work  consists  in  some  well 
selected  extracts.  Antient  Egyptian  history,  it  should  be 
observed,  is  of  a  traditional  character ;  it  was  connected  with, 
and  is  nearly  altogether  dependent  on  the  public  monuments, 
on  which  were  frequently  preserved  little  more  than  the 
names  and  titles  of  kings.  With  the  reign  of  Psammetichus, 
and  under  the  free  trade  system  of  Amasis  (Herod.  II.  154. 
177*  l/B.)  which  brought  into  Egypt  Greeks  and  other  stran- 
gers, an  era  of  more  historical  probability  commences. 

Whatever  success  may  attend  the  ingenious  decipherers 
of  antient  Egyptian  writing,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whe- 
ther we  shall  obtain  any  very  important  historical  results. 
Ify  however,  existing  monuments  can  be  assigned  to  their 
right  epochs,  a  great  step  is  certainly  made,  and  the  history 
of  Egyptian  architecture  and  art  may  receive  considerable 
illustration.  But  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  the  chro- 
nologers,  who  aim  at  a  precision  not  attainable,  and  who  have 
erred  in  converting  into  successive  dynasties  of  one  kingdom, 
the  contemporaneous  annals  of  two  or  more  sovereign  states 
of  Egypt.  The  Editor  has  made  an  observation  to  this  effiect, 
p.  86. 

An  extract  from  Dr.  Vincent's  Periplus,  comprehending  a 
short  view  of  the  commerce  of  Egypt,  and  its  early  connection 
with  the  east,  (p.  65.)  is  well  adapted  to  lead  the  young  stu- 
dent to  consider  history  in  one  of  its  most  instructive  forms. 
That  Egypt  was  at  a  very  remote  period  a  great  centre  of 
trade,  and  the  high  way  of  Indian  commodities,  is  proved 
by  the  book  of  Genesis  (chap,  xxxvii.),  where  we  find 
the  Ishmaelites  (the  carrying  Arabs  of  the  desert)  convey* 
ing  into  Egypt  the  precious  spices  of  the  east. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  assign  many  particular 
events  of  antient  history  to  their  exact  epochs,  it  is  generally 
practicable  to  give  them  their  relative  position  in  the  chro- 
nological scale.  Yet,  nothing -is  more  common  in  carelessly 
written  books,  than  to  find  authors  and  events,  belonging  to 
remote  and  different  eras,  quoted  indiscriminately  as  belong- 
ing to  one  period.  An  example  of  this  occurs,  p.  88,  where 
the  Editor  is  speaking  of  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by 
the  Phoenicians  in  the  reign  of  Necos,  King  of  Egypt.  In- 
stead of  making  any  remark  of  his  own  on  this  wonderful 
expedition,  he  gives  aquotation  from  Brewster's  Encyclopedia 
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(Article,  Bgypt),  from  which  we  learn  that  the  authority  of 
Herodotus  cannot  be  doubted^  because  '  in  those  early  timeB 
the  Phoenicians  sailed  to  Britain  for  tin ;  Hanno  established 
colonies  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa ;  Scylax  came  from 
the  Indus  to  the  Red  Sea ;  Nearchus  passed  from  the  Indus 
to  the  Euphrates ;  and  the  fleets  of  Solomon  made  long 
Toyages  in  search  of  gold  and  precious  merchandise/  Note, 
p.  88. 

According  to  the  common  chronology,  the  voyages  of  King 
Solomon  are  fixed  at  about  the  year  1000  b.  c.  :  Uie  circum** 
navigation  of  Africa  by  these  Phcenicians  about  600  b.  c. ; 
and  the  voyage  of  Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander,  is 
placed  about  b.  c.  325.  Setting  aside,  then,  any  comparison 
between  the  difficulty  and  hazard  of  sailing  round  Africa,  and 
sailing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  proof  from  chronology  stands  thus,  A  very  long  and  dan- 
gerous voyage  made  in  600  b.  c.  is  probable,  becauue  one  of 
less  difficulty  was  made  b.  c,  325,  about  300  years  later.  Just 
in  the  same  way  it  is  probable  that  Madoc  the  Welshman 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a  craey  ship,  and  discovered''^  the 
northern  parts  of  the  new  world  300  years  before  Columbus, 
as  it  is  said,  because  Christopher  Columbus  did  discover 
America  in  ^  those  early  times.' 

The  introduction  and  progress  of  Christianity  in  Egypt 
require,  as  the  editor  justly  observes,  a  better  history  than 
we  possess.  It  is  from  Gibbon  that  he  gives  a  brief  outline 
of  those  early  abuses  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  filled 
£lgypt  with  anarchy,  her  capital  with  theological  quarrels, 
and  the  deserts  and  oases  with  swarms  of  hermits.  The 
Editor  has  not  made  any  extract  that  could  well  offend  the 
scrupulous,  or  undermine  the  faith  of  his  youthful  readers. 
The  general  tenor  of  his  own  remarks  is  that  of  fervent  and 
sincere,  though  not  ostentatious,  religious  feeling :  he  reads 
the  narrative  of  Gibbon  with  mistrust  (as  he  remarks  in  a 
note  at  the  end  of  the  extracts) ;  but,  '  after  every  possible 
deduction,'  he  admits  '  the  substantiid  truth  of  his  revolting 
statements.' 

The  history  is  brought  down  to  the  present  time  by  a  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Mohammed  Ali,  the  present  Pasha  of  Egypt. 
The  adventures  by  which  a  tobacco  merchant  has  become  the 
tyrant  and  proprietor  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs  are 
worth  recording,  as  they  are  characteristic  of  the  unsettled 
State  of  the  social  system  in  the  east,  where  the  condition  of 
slave  may  be  exchanged  for  the  rank  of  tyrant  by  any  one  who 
has  cunning  and  courage  enough  to  make  the  attempt.    Mo* 

«  8m  H«rbwt*t  IVsTelt,  sd.  1638. 
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hammed  Alt's  adventures,  arid  the  remarks  that  follow  on  the 
different  races  of  people  in  Egypt,  form  the  most  interesting 
and  best  executed  part  of  the  historical  outline. 

We  now  come  to  the  main  subject  of  the  work^  the  topo- 
graphical description.  The  part  that  the  £ditor  commences 
with  is  the  Delta,  and  the  city  of  Alexandria,  the  antient 
capital  of  Egypt.  Of  the  general  description  of  the  Delta  it 
is  only  just  to  speak  in  terms  of  commendation  :  it  offers  to  a 
young  student,  and  to  those  readers  who  have  not  time  to  be 
students  by  profession,  a  great  variety  of  useful  information 
not  before  collected  in  any  one  book.  Many  of  the  extracts 
are  well  chosen,  and  taken  from  books  not  generally  to  be 
found,  except  in  public  libraries. 

But  the  modern  Delta  cannot  be  described  without  refer- 
ence to  the  ancient  Delta,  for  the  associations  connected 
with  its  localities  belong  more  to  remote  ages  than  to  later 
times.  Its  existing  antiquities,  wherever  they  are  found, 
attract  our  attention,  and  we  are  eager  to  identify  the  remains 
of  Sa  el  Hadjar  ^nd  Tel  Basta  with  the  colossi  and  sphinges 
of  Amasis  at  Sais,  and  the  beautiful  temple  at  Bubastis.  Even 
where  the  traces  of  cities  and  temples  have  disappeared,  we 
labour  to  assign  some  probable  position  to  the  great  works  of 
Egypt,  which  still  exist  in  the  ever-fresh  description  of  the 
antient  traveller  of  Halicarnassus. 

On  the  route  from  Alexandria  to  Rosetta  the  voyager  may 
sail  along  lake  Etko,  as  Captain  Light  did,  and  he  will  see, 
near  the  sea  coast,  the  modem  town  of  Etko ;  but  he  must 
not  imagine  with  the  Editor  (p.  215)  that  he  has  discovered 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Naucratis,  the  Corinth  of  Lower 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Nor  can  we  admit,  with 
the  Editor,  that  Etko  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Nau- 
cratis. The  site  of  Naucratis  must  depend  on  that  of  Sais, 
which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  corresponds  to  Sa  el  Hadfar, 
about  two  or  three  miles  from  the  Rosetta  branch,  in  lat.  31^ 
nearly.  The  Editor  has  collected  the  various  remarks  of  tra- 
vellers on  the  ruins  of  Sais,  or  the  modern  Sa,  from  which  we 
may  infer,  as  he  does,  that  there  is  both  confusion  and  dis- 
crepancy in  their  accounts.  '  One  traveller  whom  he  quotes, 
whose  description  is  the  most  minute,  we  are  not  inclined  to 
take  as  a  witness.  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that 
Sa  el  Hadfar  is  an  ancient  site,  and  also  the  site  of  Sais. 
The  term  El  Hadjar  denotes  the  rock  or  ruins,  and  in  the 
Delta  it  indicates  an  ancient  town  or  temple,  just  as  Castri^ 
Poll,  and  Chester  do  in  other  countries.  Major  Rennel  has 
considered  Sa  as  representing  the  ancient  Sais,  and  Sa  el 
Hadjar,  which  he  calls  Salhajar,  as  the  representative  of 
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Nancratis ;  the  origin  of  the  error  is  partly  due  to  the  travel- 
lers. If  Saia  be  represented  by  Sa  el  Had/ar,  as  we  believe 
it  is^  we  know  where  to  place  Naucratis.  It  was  not  on  the 
coast  (Herod.  II.  97))  but  on  the  river^  and  as  a  man  sailed 
from  Canobus  to  Naucratis  he  would  pass  Anihylla  and  Ar- 
chandrus,  in  taking  the  direct  line,  when  the  country  was 
flooded.  Again,  it  was  in  the  Saitic  nome  (Ptolemy ;  Strabo, 
Egypt),  though  Pliny  makes  for  it  a  separate  nouie,  called 
Naucratites  (v.  9).  The  description  of  Strabo  (p.  803,  Ca- 
saub.)  clearly  shews,  that  in  sailing  from  Schedia  (itself  above 
Canobus)  to  Memphis,  many  towns  were  passed  before  ar- 
riving at  Naucratis :  the  next  town  to  Naucratis  is  Sais,  not 
on  the  river,  but  two  schoeni*  from  it.  Thus,  by  the  aid  of  a 
good  map  the  position  of  Naucratis  may  be  assigned  within 
certain  limits ;  but  Etko  is  at  least  twenty-five  miles  from 
any  position  that  can  be  fairly  supposed  to  correspond  to  it. 
The  object  of  this  explanation  is  to  shew  that  the  Editor  has 
not  examined  the  question,  and  that  students  of  antient 
geography  should  not  be  misled  by  random  assertions. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  hasty  decision  occurs  (p.  234, 
note),  in  speaking  of  the  situation  of  Sebennytus.  The  modern 
Arabic  name  of  Semenhood, ,  and  the  identical  Coptic  term 
Sjernnout  (Champollion,  Egypte  sous  les  Pharaons,  ii. 
p.  192)  are  considered  by  all  geographers  and  antiquarians  to 
be  the  same  as  Sebennytus.  Some  small  remains  also  mark  the 
site.  But  the  Editor  can  see  '  nothing  in  common '  between 
the  Coptic  and  the  Greek  name  ;  ^  and  for  the  present,*  he 
adds,  '  Sebennytus  may  be  assumed  to  be  Sheibin  el  koom.' 
This  assumption  has  no  one  reason  or  argument  to  support  it : 
even  Ptolemy's  latitude,  which  may  have  led  the  Editor  astray, 
will  prove,  when  compared  with  the  latitude  of  Busiris,  (the 
site  of  which  is  certain,)  that  Semenhood  is  the  true  posi- 
tion. The  student  should  examine  these  places  in  Leake's  or 
Jomard's  large  map.  We  omit  to  mention  other  instances  of 
similar  errors,  because  enough  has  been  said  to  put  him  on 
his  guard. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  site  of  Memphis  may  be  useful. 

The  ancient  capital  of  Misraim,  or  lower  Egypt,  was  Mem- 
phis, built,  according  to  Egyptian  tradition,  by  M^n,  their  first 
king.  He  commenced  also  the  great  temple  of  Hephtestus, 
or  rhtha,  which  was  enlarged  and  embellished  by  succeeding 
kings  as  late  as  the  time  of  Amasis.  •  Sesostris,  the  great 
Egyptian  conqueror,  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-second  in 
descent  from  M^n  (according  to  the  tradition  of  the  priests, 

*  Major  Rennel  (p.  529)  has  fallen  into  an  exror,  in  taying  that  Strabo  ma]»s 
Kaocratii  two  lehonu  from  Sais. 
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Herod.  II.  100,  ^OZ)^  erected  six  calossi  in  firont  of  this  great 
national  temple,  two  representing  himself  and  wife,  each 
forty-five  Greek  feet  in  height ;  and  four  statues  of  his  chil- 
dren, each  being  in  height  thirty  Greek  feet.  But  Amasts 
made  a  colossal  figure  seventy-five  feet  in  length,  which 
was  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  in  front  of  the  temple, 
flanked  by  two  other  figures  of  smaller  dimensions.  Succes- 
sive monarchs  vied  with  one  another  in  extending  and  beauti- 
fying this  enormous  temple^  as  the  Roman  pontiffs  did  in 
the  decorations  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  Memphis  was,  in 
the  time  of  Strabo,  still  a  populous  city,  and  next  to  Alexan- 
dria in  importance ;  but  so  great  has  been  the  devastation 
effected  by  force*,  or  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  that 
even  its  site  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The 
Editor  of  the  Modern  Traveller,  following  in  part  the  Ency- 
elopaedia  Metropolitana,  has  not  placed  this  subject  in  its 
clearest  light,  and  his  conclusion,  that  the  remains  at  Metra' 
henny  {Mony^h  Rahin^h)  are  those  of  Acanthus,  and  not  of 
Memphis,  is  a  mere  conjecture,  inconsistent  with  known  facts. 
The  long  explanation  or  dissertation  of  Dr.  Shaw,  which  the 
Editor  calls  *  a  clear  and  learned  train  of  argument,'  (p.  341) 
contains  a  misinterpretation  of  Herodotus,  and  a  fundamental 
error,  in  supposing  the  apex  of  the  Delta  to  be  now  where  it 
was  formerly.  The  Doctor  also  neglects  those  authorities 
which  are  decisive. 

Major  Renners  examination  of  the  site  of  Memphis  (p.  494) 
is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  of  his  numerous 
acute  investigations.'  His  proof  is  founded  principally  on 
Herodotus  (II.  97),  from  which  it  is  clear  that  the  pyramids 
otJizeh  were  between  Cercasorus  and  Memphis;  and  on  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  which  gives  an  equal  road  distance  be- 
tween Heliopolis  and  Babylon,  and  between  Babylon  and 
Memphis.  But  besides  these,  there  are  various  other  con- 
firmatory arguments.  The  merit  of  Major  Rennel's  discus- 
sion about  the  ancient  course  of  the  Nile,  with  respect  to 
Memphis  and  the  mountains,  is  increased  by  the  circumstjmce 
of  his  being  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language,  and  his  having 
an  incorrect  translation  of  Herodotus  (see  p.  500)  as  his  only 
guide  ;  with  admirable  sagacity  he  has  proved,  from  an  ab- 
surd or  unintelligible  version  (p.  502),  tnat  the  meaning  of 
Herodotus  must  be  that  which  every  ordinary  proficient  in 
Greek  will  readily  discover  in  the  original,  u  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  position  of  Memphis  has  been  fixed,  with 
propriety,  at  Metrahenny ;  but  it  must  not  be  understood  that 
anything  is  afiirmed  about  the  extent  of  this  great  city.    All 

*  Its  stone  building^  furnished  ready  worked  materials  for  saeh  places  as  Cmnr, 
K»tfa/,&c 
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that  can  be  provled  is,  that  Metrahenny  is  within  its  limits : 
and  it  is  some  confirmation,  that  on  this  spot  the  French 
found  many  remains,  and  an  enormous  fist  ^^  of  a  colossus, 
which  it  is  calculated  might  belong  to  a  figure  forty-eight 
English  feet  high,  probably  one  of  the  colossi  of  Sesostris. 

The  Editor  (vol.  1.  p.  341),  after  speaking  of  Dr.  Shaw's 
*  clear  train  of  argument,'  quotes  Edrisi  (from  the  Encyc. 
Metropol.)  as  confirming  it.  To  understand  the  Arabian 
geographer,  it  should  be  premised  that  the  mountain  range, 
east  of  Cairo,  and  bordering  on  it,  is  called  MokcUtam :  south 
of  Cairo  is  FostcUy  and  a  little  south  of  Fostat  is  Misr  el 
Atik  (old  Misr),  all  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Abdallatiph 
(De  Sacy,  pp.  184,  185)  distinguishes  Fostat  from  Misr  el 
Atiky  and  so  does  Mr.  Browne  (p.  488)  ;  but  the  maps 
do  not.  Now  when  Edrisi  says,  that  Ain-^hems  (Heliopolis) 
is  north  of  Fostat,  and  that  Mer^  (Memphis)  is  south  of  it, 
and  that  both  of  them  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Mokattam^  it  is  clear  that  he  supposes  the  remains  of 
Memphis  to  be  on  the  east  bank.  Neither  the  Encyclopaedia, 
nor  the  Editor  has  any  remark  on  this  error.  Again  Abdal- 
latiph (De  Sacy,  p.  184)  describes  immense  remains  of 
Memphis,  which  filled  him  with  astonishment.  He  says 
they  are  south  of  Fostat  and  at  Misr  el  Atik :  if  so,  they 
would  be  on  the  east  bank  also.  But  it  is  evident  from  the 
first  chapter  of  Abdallatiph  (page  5),  that  he  knew  Memphis 
to  be  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  Abdallatiph,  then, 
probably  writing  from  memory,  transferred  the  name  of  old  . 
Misr  to  the  remains  of  Metrahenny.  Whatever  may  be  the 
origin  of  this  confusion,  it  should  not  be  copied  into  modem 
books  without  a  remark.  As  to  Misr  el  Atik,  says  Edrisi,  it 
is  called  Babilonah  in  the  strange  tongue :  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
site  of  the  Egyptian  Babylon.     (See  Strabo,  p.  8070 

The  remarks  on  the  ^site  of  Memphis  have  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  long  antiquarian  and  geographical  dis- 
cussion of  tlie  Editor,  and  with  the  view  of  shewing,  that  in 
the  department  of  comparative  geography  the  work  is  some- 
times inaccurate  and  imperfect. 

There  is  another  objection  which  it  hardly  came  within 
the  plan  of  the  *  Modern  Traveller'  to  remove.  The  de- 
scriptions of  antient  remains  f ,  for  example  those  of  Thebes, 
though    minute,  and  taken  from  the  best  authorities,   are 

*  lliis  enonnous  fist  is  in  the  British  Museum,  room  of  Egyptian  Antiquities, 
No.  7. 

t  We  recommend  those  who  have  read  about  Egyptian  Antiquities,  without  the 
•id  of  pkOes,  to  eonmlt  the  <  DesciiptioB  de  l' Egypte,*  the  <  Travels  of  Bekoni/ 
nd<l&autoU.' 
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almost  unintelligible  to  young  students  for  want  of  corre- 
sponding engravings.  How  much  additional  value  would 
have  been  given  to  the  work  even  by  a  few  commou  outlines, 
may  be  inferred  from  one  instance.  A  small  engraving 
(vol.  ii.  p.  177)  of  the  temple  of  Edfou*  (ApoUonopolis  the 
Great),  renders  the  description  intelligible,  and  presents  the 
reader  with  a  tolerably  distinct  conception  of  the  general  plan 
of  an  Egyptian  temple. 

It  would  require  much  more  space  to  examine  completely 
these  two  volumes  of  the  ^  Modern  Traveller.'  On  the  second 
no  remarks  have  been  made,  but  we  have  read  it  with  at- 
tention. So  numerous  are  the  objects  of  inquiry  in  Egypt, 
that  to  review  completely  a  description  of  the  country  is 
almost  the  same  thing  as  to  write  a  new  oue«  The  censure 
that  has  been  occasionally  passed  on  the  present  work  applies 
chiefly  to  one  department  (but  it  is  a  very  important  one), 
that  of  comparative  geography,  or  the  assigning  of  ancient 
towns  to  their  proper  modern  positions.  Though  it  is  not 
without  faults,  on  this  head,  and  also  in  other  respects, 
we  believe  that  it  will  be  found  a  very  useful  book,  both  for 
general  readers,  and  for  classical  students. 

It  has  been  usual  to  read  the  best  historians  of  antiquity 
without  any  reference  to  the  country  which  was  the  scene 
of  events.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  in  general  no 
studies  have  been  so  little  attractive  and  so  unprofitable.  To 
understand  what  is  said  of  a  country  by  any  historical 
writer,  we  should  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  its  most 
striking  geological  and  miueralogical  phenomena;  its  cha- 
racteristic animal  and  vegetable  productions;  its  climate, 
soil,  and  mode  of  cultivation  ;  and  its  existing  ancient  mo- 
numents. Let  a  student,  after  one  weary  perusal  of  the 
second  book  of  Herodotus,  apply  himself  to  the  ^  Modern 
Traveller,'  and  he  will  return  to  the  antient  historian  with 
curiosity  stimulated  and  directed. 

A  small  map  of  Egypt  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  and 
one  of  the  upper  streams  of  the  Nile  to  the  second.  They 
are  rather  better  than  maps  usually  attached  to  small  books, 
but  not  a  sufficient  accompaniment  to  the  description,  as 
many  places  of  some  importance  are  necessarily  omitted 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  scale.  There  is  also  some- 
times a  discrepancy  between  the  map  and  the  description,  a 
thing  of  constant  occurrence  in  books  of  travels,  where  the 
map-maker  and  book-maker  are  in  general  two  different 
persons. 

*  The  student,  who  has  ^  the  opportuuity,  ehould  examine  the  plates  of  this 
temple  in  the  Descript.  de  I'Kgypte.  Antiquit^s*  Vol.  1.  pi.  48«  &c.  Brit.  Museum. 
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Ideen  uber  die  Politik^  dm  Verkehr^  und  den  Handel  der 
vomehmsten  Folker  der  alien  fFelt.  Mgypter.  By  A.  H.  L. 
Heeren,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen.    Fourth  Edition,  improved. 

Or  Professor  Hecren's  vohimes  on  the  polity  and  commerce 
of  the  chief  nations  of  antiquity,  we  have  selected  for  notice 
that  on  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  some  of  the 
views  presented  in  the  examination  of  the  *  Modern  Tra- 
veller,' and  adding  others  that  will  be  useful  for  students  of 
ancient  history. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  new  edition  the  author  has  ex- 
plained the  general  results  that  have  followed  from  Dr. 
Young's  discovery  of  the  phonetic,  or  alphabetic  value,  of 
certain  marks  on  the  monuments  and  inscriptions  of  Egypt. 
It  is  now  well  known  that  Champollion  has  added  consider- 
ably to  the  number  of  phonetic  signs,  and  that  he  has  disco- 
vered several  of  the  names  mentioned  in  Manethon's  ca- 
talogue, still  existing  on  the  temples  at  Thebes  and  other 
places.  How  much  more  than  this  has  been  really  done,'*' 
or  is  likely  to  be  done,  may  be  matter  for  dispute ;  but  till 
some  further  progress  has  been  made  in  reading  Egyptian 
writing,  the  interest  in  the  subject  will  be  nearly  confined  to 
those  who  make  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  their  special  study. 

The  two  chapters  (2nd  and  4th)  in  this  volume  which 
treat  of  the  political  and  religious  systems,  and  the  com- 
merce of  ancient  Egypt,  are  well  deserving  of  attention, 
and  will  form  the  basis  of  the  following  remarks ;  the  long 
chapter  (3rd)  on  the  kingdom  of  Thebes  and  its  monuments 
is  a  separate  subject. 

It  is  in  the  physical  peculiarities  of  Egypt  that  the  author 
seeks  an  explanation  of  the  singular  character  of  its  insti- 
tutions, which,  considered  apart  from  the  localities  to  which 
they  were  attached,  would  be  nearly  unintelligible.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  flatter  ourselves  that  we  yet  understand  the 
ancient  history  of  Egypt  as  we  could  wish  to  do  ;  but  who 
can  doubt  that  the  accounts  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
ought  to  be  illustrated  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
country  ?  The  knowledge  of  the  actual  topography  and  anti- 
quities is  the  key  to  the  written  books,  which,  m  their  turn, 
will  often  throw  light  on  the  discoveries  of  modern  travellers. 

*  See  anartid«m  the  Qermaa  Journal <Hertha/ July  1829^ entitled, 'Cham. 
poUion  and  Klaprottk' 
Jam*  1831.  K 
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The  rapid  Bketch  of  the  physical  character  of  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  contained  in  the  first  chapter,  is  better 
executed  than  that  in  the  Modem  Traveller,  and  is  a  neces- 
sary introduction  to  the  discussions  that  follow. 

Prof.  H,  hazards  an  opinion  (p.  78),  partly  founded  on 
Herodotus,  and  on  the  examination  of  the  localities  by 
the  French,  that  a  western  arm  of  the  Nile  once  ran  through 
the  Bahr^beld-mdy  or  Waterless  river  (included  in  the  ancient 
Nomos  Nitriotes),  with  which  it  communicated  by  an  open- 
ing in  the  mountains  near  Memphis.  Future  examinations 
must  prove  if  it  is  not  more  likely  that  a  stream  once  ran 
through  it  from  Lake  Moeris,  the  modern  Birket  el  Keroun* 
Heeren  does  not  give  a  reference  to  the  passage  of  Herodo- 
tus on  which  he  founds  this  opinion ;  but,  if  it  be  chapter 
160  of  Book  U.  (and  there  is  no  other  applicable),  the 
obvious  interpretation  of  the  tradition  there  recorded  is, 
that  a  stream  once  ran  from  the  Lake  Mceris  towards  the 
Bakr-beld-md,  and  not  directly  from  the  Nile."^ 

The  author  (p.  79)  ^^^  committed  an  error  in  stating 
incidentally  that  the  modern  town  of  Bilbeis  represents 
PharbiBtluis,  which,  in  fact,  is  north  of  Bilbeis,  and  has 
Bever  changed  its  name,  being  still  called  Pharbeit.  In 
some  maps  of  Egypt,  Bilbeis  is  made  to  correspond  to  Pha- 
cusa,  which  also  is  farther  north,  and  is  the  modern  Tel^ 
Faklums.  Whatever  ancient  position  Bilbeis  may  occupy,  it 
does  not,  at  least,  represent  either  Pharbsthus  or  Phacusa. 

The  inquiry  into  the  political  history  of  ancient  Egypt 
(chap.  2)  comprehends  the  period  from  the  earliest  records  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  throne  of  the  Pharoahs  by  the  Persian 
Cambyses,  B.  C.  525.  It  is  the  theory  of  Heeren,  that  the 
race  of  people  to  whom  Egypt  owed  its  civilization  proceeded 
from  the  South  towards  the  North,  forming  settlements  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  ;  and  that  each  new  temple  thus  be- 
came a  centre,  towards  which  the  people,  both  indigenous  and 
new-comers,  would  be  attracted  by  a  feeling  of  religion. 
In  this  way  we  may  perhaps  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
Nomes,  or  divisions  of  Egypt,  and  for  the  difference  in  the 
religious  rites  which  prevailed  in  them.  For  we  learn  from 
Herodotus  (II.  42)  that  in  the  Theban  Nome  they  abstained 
from  sheep,  but  were  allowed  to  kill  goats  :  the  reverse  was 
the  usage  in  the  Nome  of  Mendes,  which  was  in  the  Delta. 
Heeren  considers  the  Nomes  as  originally  so  many  indepen-> 
dent  priest  states,  in  which  the  religious  usages  would  vary 
with  the  character  of  the  founders,  and  would  be  modified 
bv  local  circumstances.  If  a  more  civilized  race  entered 
Egypt  from  the  South,  and  built  tbeir  temples,  and 
*  See  Hamilton's  Remarks,  ^gyptiaca,  p.  316. 


introduced  commerce,  among  a  barbarous  people,  tbey  must 
haye  found  certain  religious  usages  wherever  they  formed  a 
settlement ;  and,  as  it  is  qot  easy  to  destroy  religious 
potions,  which  are  always  so  deeply  implanted,  the  priests 
(a3  Prof.  H.  conjectures)  must  have  taken  advantage  of 
them,  and  have  cherished  them  for  their  own  interest- 
3east  worship  was  common  in  Egypt,  and  yet  it  varied 
in  different  Nomes  ;  in  one  place,  tiie  crocodile  was  treated 
with  affection  and  respect  $  in  another  he  was  eaten.  Such 
usages  were,  probabl^^  prior  in  their  origin  to  the  state 
system  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  which  would  tolerate  and 
sdopt  as  mueh  of  the  popular  religions  as  would  be  found 
convenient  or  necessary.  Thus  each  Nome  retained  many 
popular  and  peculiar  rites,  while  the  higher  objects  of 
worship,  Osiris  and  Isis,  received  universal  adoration. 
<Herod.  II.  42.) 

That  the  diffusion  of  religious  systems  was  closely  con- 
nected with  commerce,  is  an  opinion  that  the  author 
frequently  inculcates  and  enlarges  on  in  his  historical 
writings.  The  great  temples^  both  of  Egypt  and  other 
gantries  of  antiquity,  were  the  centres  of  religious  devotion, 
and  the  rendezvous  of  commerce  {  just  as,  at  the  present 
day,  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  both  an  act  of  devotion  and  a 
journey  of  profit.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  we  should  consider  that  the  religious  feeling  has,  in 
general,  led  the  way  to  colonial  estc^lishment,  and  that 
commerce  has  followed — or  that  the  love  of  gain  has  been 
tiie  ruling  principle,  and  that  man  has  carried  his  religion 
with  him^  as  a  jiecessary  part  of  his  moral  constitution. 

It  is  the  same  in  modem  times  as  it  was  formerly.  We 
who  now  diffuse  our  colonial  settlements  all  over  the  earthy 
carry  with  us  our  religion^  and  give  to  it  a  fixed  habitation 
and  a  permanency,  by  the  erection  of  durable  buildings.  In 
the  history  of  the  early  settlements  on  the  American 
Continent,  we  find  two  different  principles,  the  religious  and 
t)ie  commercial ;  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other 
predon^inant. 

The  division  of  castes  in  ancient  E^pt  is  the  most 
Btrildng  part  of  the  political  system.  When  a  nation  is  said 
to  be  divided  into  castes,  we  mean  that  the  whole  popu- 
lation is  distributed  into  certain  classes  which  have  a 
character  or  occupation  that  distinguishes  them  from  one 
another,  and  which  is  hereditary.  To  pass  from  one  caste  to 
another  is  not  permitted  :  each  man  has  his  rank  determined 
by  bia  birth.  In  such  castes  as  those  of  the  priests  and 
Bolcfiersy  the  distinctions  are  striking,  and  easily  preserved  $ 
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wbile^  in  the  inferior  castes,  the  line  of  separation  is  more 
readily  passed,  as  the  number  of  subdivisions  may  be  almost 
infinite.  Prof.  Heeren  traces  the  origin  of  Egyptian  castes 
to  difference  of  origin  in  the  component  parts  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  to  differences  in  the  mode  of  life^  depending  on 
local  circumstances. 

It  may  be  suggested  as  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of 
those  who  study  the  constitution  of  human  society,  whether  it 
is  necessary  to  suppose  difference  of  national  origin,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  castes,  even  where  these  distinc- 
tions are  most  marked  and  unchangeable.  It  is  easy  to  trace 
the  rise  in  modern  times,  and  in  civilized  countries,  of  sepa- 
rations among  men  analogous  to  castes :  the  only  difference 
is  in  the  duration  of  these  modern  distinctions,  which  cannot 
be  permanent  where  the  spirit  of  invention  daily  creates  new 
objects  of  use  and  pleasure,  and  where  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  is  left  open  to  industry.  But  in  £gypt  as  in  Sparta*, 
improvement  was  stopped  in  various  branches  of  industry, 
by  the  son  being  required  to  adopt  the  trade  of  his  father, 
and  by  all  other  people  being  excluded  from  competition  with 
him.  Even  where  no  fixed  political  or  religious  obligation 
enforces  it,  we  see  a  tendency  to  this  among  ourselves.  A 
town  of  shoe-makers  or  glove-makers  will  continue  to  make 
shoes  and  gloves,  and  nothing  else,  till  invention  and  change 
either  spoil  their  trade,  or  give  them  a  motive  for  engaging 
in  a  new  one.  According  to  the  author,  the  caste  system 
could  not  receive  its  complete  developement  till  all  theNomes 
were  united  into  one  kingdom  ;  for,  till  that  took  place,  the 
warrior  caste  could  not  have  a  peculiar  and  decided  character. 
The  union  of  the  parts  into  one  whole  would  be  followed  by 
the  formation  of  a  large  body  of  soldiers. 

The  Greek  writers,  from  whom  we  draw  our  information 
about  the  priest  caste,  only  saw  the  shadow  of  their  former 
greatness.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  foreign  conquest  had 
already  degraded  them,  though  they  still  retained  the  sub- 
stantial advantages  of  private  property,  and  participation  in 
the  revenues  attached  to  the  temples.  Each  temple  pos- 
sessed lands,  from  which  it  derived  a  rent  for  the  support  of 
the  common  table,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  corporation 
(Herod.  II.  37)*  A  steward,  or  bursar  ( y^a/x/xarKrr^f), 
probably  a  priest,  would  be  necessary  to  look  after  the  pro- 
perty ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  Herodotus  had  some 
conversation  with  one  at  Sais,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  turn 
for  joking  (II.  28).  The  greatest  establishments  of  priests 
were  in  those  cities^  which  were  once  capital  townsj  or  royal 
•  SMH«rod.VL60. 
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residences — ^Thebes,  Memphis,  Heliopolis,  and  Sais.  Not 
only  were  the  privileges  of  the  priests  nereditary*,  (that  they 
were  allowed  to  marry,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention,) 
but  the  privileges  of  the  particular  families  were  hereditary. 
The  sons  of  the  priests  of  Memphis  would  succeed  their 
fathers  in  the  possessions  attached  to  the  temple  of  Hephaestus 
(Ptha),  but  could  have  no  claims  on  the  revenues  of  the 
temple  of  Heliopoiis.  We  learn  from  the  book  of  Genesis 
(chap,  xlvii.),  that  all  the  Egyptians,  except  the  priests, 
surrendered  their  lands  to  the  king,  in  the  time  of  the  great 
famine.  This,  of  course,  implies,  that  there  were  once  other 
landowners  besides  the  priests.  It  is  a  difficult  question 
(see  Heeren,  p.  141)  to  explain  what  kind  of  land-tenure 
we  must  suppose  after  this  period ;  but  it  seems  probable 
from  various  passages  (Herod.  II.  109.  Diod  I.  73,)  which, 
however,  are  not  without  their  discrepancies,  that  we  must 
consider  the  priests  as  enjoying  the  complete  property  of  their 
lands,  and  the  king  as  the  owner  of  all  the  rest.  £ach  soldier 
of  the  warrior  caste,  the  next  in  rank  to  the  priests,  had  a 
certain  quantity  of  land  assigned  to  him,  and  other  emolu- 
ments, also,  when  he  was  in  attendance  on  the  king  (Herod. 
II.  168).  The  rest  of  the  people  held  their  lands  on  condi- 
tion of  paying  annually  a  certain  sum,  or  part  of  the 
produce  (II.  109),  but,  probably  they  had  only  the  pos- 
session, and  not  the  property  of  the  lands  which  they  culti- 
vated. Besides  the  castes  of  warriors  and  priests,  Herodotus 
(II.  154)  names  the  herdsmen,  or  cattle  breeders,  probably 
partly  Nomadic;  the  swineherds,  genuine  Egyptians,  but 
held  in  abomination  by  all  the  castes,  and  excluded  from  all 
intermarriage  and  connexion  with  them  (Herod.  II.  47) ;  those 
who  followed  trade ;  the  interpreters ;  and  the  boatmen  of 
the  Nile.  The  division  of  Diodorus  (I.  64)  is  not  the  same, 
but  the  differences  are  unimportant  in  a  general  view  of  the 
subject.  The  whole  of  this  second  chapter  ^  On  the  Political 
condition  of  ancient  Egypt'  should  be  carefully  read  by 
students  of  ancient  history,  who  will  find  in  it  a  great  deal  of 
useful  information,  which  cannot  be  compressed  into  a  few 
pages. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  on  the  ^  manufacture,  or  arts,  and 
commerce  of  Egypt.'  We  shall  briefly  mention  some  of  the 
principal  native  products  and  manufactured  articles  which 
entered  into  ancient  Egyptian  economy  and  commerce.  It 
is  not  from  written  books  alone  that  we  learn  what  pro- 
ficiency the  Egyptians  had  made  in  the  arts ;  the  evidence  of 

*  Examples  of  hereditary  prie«thood,  to  which  property  or  profit  was  attached, 
may  be  found  among  the  Gxeeks.    Herod.  VII.  153,  III.  142. 
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their  skill  exists  id  those  imperiflhable  montimentB  alsoi  which 
may  be  considered  as  their  national  archives.  The  temples 
of  Thebes,  Esneb,  Denderah,  and  Edfou ;  and  th6  painted 
grottoes  of  Eileithyias,  and  Beni  Hassan  (Speos  Artemldos) 
contain  information  that  books  do  not  give. 

The  painted  reliefs  in  the  grottoes  of  Eileithyias^tepresent 
all  the  most  important  occupations  of  dedly  life^  agriculture, 
fishing,  hunting,  navigation  on  the  river,  and  tralBc  in  the 
market;  and  in  the  tombs  of « Beni  Hassan,  the  weaving  of 
cloth,  and  net-making,  are  easily  recognized*.  According  to 
Exodus  (ix.  81,  32),  if  all  the  names  are  correctly  translated, 
wheat,  barley^  rye,  and  flax,  were  then  grown  in  Egypt 
Wheat  and  barley,  and  also  flax,  with  the  way  of  preparing 
it,  may  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  grottoes.  The  fine  linen 
of  Egypt  was  used  in  the  time  of  Joseph,  and  was  an  article 
of  commercial  exchange  in  the  reign  of  King  Solomon,  as 
W'ell  as  at  a  later  period  when  Herodotus  wrote.  The  Greeks 
exported  wine  to  Egypt,  and  among  other  things  received 
linen  cloth  in  return.    (Herod.  III.  6.  II.  105.) 

Pliny  says  (XIX.  2.)  that  cotton  was  cultivated  in  Egypt, 
and  from  the  passage  we  may  infer  that  he  thought  the 
ancient  priests  of  Egypt  had  their  clothing  made  of  it.  But 
Pliny's  evidence  must  never  be  taken  without  examination  ! 
he  laid  his  hands  on  all  books  that  came  in  his  way,  and  often 
copied  without  reflection.  Herodotus  calls  their  garments 
(XivEot)  linen,  and  as  he  has  another  word  to  signify  cotton, 
his  evidence  is  against  the  early  cultivation  of  this  plant.  He 
calls  cotton  what  the  Germans  do,  baumwolle,  or  tree-woolf 
(eipiov  dvo  l^dXov,  III.  4J.  106),  and  assigns  it  to  India  as  itd 
native  place.  When  he  describes  the  coat  of  mail  or  quilted 
jacket  which  Amasis  sent  to  the  Lacedaemonians  (III.  4/)} 
of  which  cotton  forms  a  part,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  rare  thing. 
If  it  be  true,  as  Heeren  remarks  (p.  357))  that  the  swathings 
of  the  mummies  are  generally  cotton  cloth,  the  question  is 
decided  5  but  the  few  specimens  that  we  have  seen  are  linen. 
If  the  representation  of  the  cotton  plant  could  be  found  on 
the  painted  walls,  this  also  would  be  decisive  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  early  use  of  cotton  among  the  Egyptians  f . 

The  Nile  produced  Several  water  plant*  that  formed 
important  articles  of  Egyptian  economy ;  they  are  described 
in  Herod.  (II.  92),  two  kinds  being  named  lilies  (x^ivsa),  and 
the  third  the  Byblus. 

•  See MinntoH,  PL  xxiv.  2.;  HAtniltoDi  f,  91^  ftc,  for  fhe  infteresluig  deierip« 
tion  of  the  grottoes. 

f  The  woid  fioffig^  used  by  Herodotus  and  others,  is  considered  to  mean  oottoiit 
But  can  this  be  proTcd  satisfactorily  P    See  Biusaoias'  description  of  Avrr*; • 
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The  first  mentioned  species  (the  Nymphaea  Lotu6)  has  a 
head  or  top^  containing  kernels^  that  were  bruised  and  made 
into  bread;  the  root  too  was  eaten.  This  species  is  still 
found  in  great  quantities  about  Damiat,  and,  according  to 
Savary  (quoted  by  Heeren),  is  still  used  for  food.  The  second 
species  (Nelumbium  Speciosum)  also  produced  a  head  full  of 
kernels,  like  those  of  an  olive,  that  were  eatable.  Both  kinds 
are  represented  in  the  tombs  *  5  and  the  leaves  and  calyx  are 
recognised  as  ornaments  in  Egyptian  architecture. 

But  the  Byblus,  the  third  plant,  had  more  extensive  uses. 
Its  root  was  eaten  like  that  of  the  Lotus,  while  the  upper 
part,  as  Herodotus  remarks  (II.  92),  was  applied  to  other 
purposes.  What  these  were  we  must  collect  from  various 
passages.  We  learn  (11.  37)  that  the  priests  had  shoes  made 
of  it ;  and  that  it  furnished  the  boats  of  the  Nile  with  sails 
and  cordage.  It  was  manufactured  also  into  a  writing  mate- 
rial, which  possessed,  at  least,  the  advantage  of  durability, 
as  we  find  specimens  of  it  still  existing,  brought  from  the 
catacombs  of  Thebes.  That  so  useful  a  commodity  would 
be  an  article  of  commerce  we  may  readily  imagine,  and  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  (V.  58)  to  its  early  use  in 
Ionia.  The  priests  also  preserved  on  it  their  genealogical 
tables.  It  was  from  a  papyrus  roll  that  the  priests  of  Mem- 
phis read  to.  Herodotus  the  long  list  of  their  ancient  kings. 
(II.  100.) 

Pliny  tells  us  (XIII.  II.  on  the  authority  of  M.  Varro)  that 
the  use  of  the  byblus  as  a  writing  material  was  not  known 
before  the  occupation  of  £gypt  by  Alexander,  which  piece  of 
information  is  of  the  same  character  with  a  great  deal  more 
that  is  believed  on  Pliny's  authority. 

The  olive  was  not  cultivated  in  Egypt  when  Herodotus  was 
there.  For  their  lamps  they  used  the  oil  made  from  the  syl- 
licyprium  (called  by  the  Egyptians  Mki)^  the  Palma  ChrisU. 
As  to  the  vine,  though  Herodotus  speaks  of  wine  being  im- 
ported into  Egypt,  we  find  the  representation  of  the  vine  as 
an  architectural  ornament,  and  also  wine-making  represented 
in  the  paintings  of  Eileithyias.  The  vine  now  grows  abundantly 
in  the  Faioum^  and  probably  is  indigenous  there. 

Egypt  was  a  great  cattle-breeding  country,  as  we  may 
infer  from  there  being  a  nomadic  kind  of  caste  that  derived 
their  distinctive  appellation  from  this  occupation;  the  ox 
also  is  represented  on  the  grottoes  of  Eileithyias,  as  employed 
in  drawing  the  plough. 

It  was  from  Egypt,  too,  that  Solomon  (II.  Chron.  chap,  ix.) 

•Belsoi^FlateS. 
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procured  horses  for  his  numerous  cavalry.  These  animals 
often  appear  on  the  existing  monuments  with  all  their  trap- 
pings and  decorations  *,  and  with  them  also  the  mule  and  the 
ass. 

The  history  of  man  is  connected  with  that  of  various 
animals,  which  he  has  made  subservient  to  his  use  and  plea- 
sure ;  and  among  those  which  in  Asia  and  Africa  are  the  most 
indispensable,  we  must  reckon  the  camel.  It  has  been  main- 
tained by  some  critics,  and  the  opinion  has  been  transferred 
into  popular  works,  that  the  camel  was  not  used  or  known  in 
Africa  before  the  Arab  conquest.  Heeren's  arguments  and 
facts  appear  to  establish  the  contrary.  Camels  were  known 
in  Egypt  as  early  as  Joseph's  time,  as  we  learn  from  the  book 
of  Geoesis  (xii.  16)  ;  they  are  distinctly  represented  on  an 
obelisk  at  Luxor  f  (Thebes),  though  this  has  been  denied ; 
and  if  the  camel  was  well  known  in  Egypt  at  so  early  a 
period,  it  is  quite  incredible  that  it  was  not  used  in  the 
extensive  African  traflScJ,  of  which  Thebes  was  once  a 
centre. 

Camels  would  not  be  bred  in  the  Delta  or  along  the  Nile^ 
but  among  the  nomadic  tribes,  between  the  riyer  and  the 
Red  Sea,  where  the  Ababdd  Arabs  of  the  present  day  still 
breed  them  for  the  market  of  Esne ;  and  we  think  that  Pro- 
fessor Heeren  is  right  in  interpreting  Herodotus(VII.69,86^ 
87)9  as  indicating,  by  the  Arabs  mounted  on  camels,  the 
Arabs  of  the  regions  now  occupied  by  the  Ababd^. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  in  a  notice  of  the  work  like 
the  present,  than  to  explain  its  general  character,  and  to  show 
more  particularly  by  some  specimens  what  is  its  design,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  is  executed.  To  point  out,  too,  to  the 
numerous  students  of  ancient  history  the  various  facts,  in- 
structive as  well  as  amusing,  which  in  ordinary  education  are 
too  much  neglected,  is  another  legitimate  object  of  such  a 
notice.  Much  beyond  this  cannot  be  done,  without  stretching 
out  our  remarks  to  a  most  unreasonable  length. 

Professor  Heeren  has  said  nothing  about  glass,  which  is 
found  on  some  of  the  mummies  in  the  form  of  small  beads ; 
and  larger  fragments  also,  generally  of  a  blue  colour,  may  be 
seen  by  those  who  are  curious.  Whether  it  was  made  in 
Egypt,  or  imported  from  Phoenicia,  is  a  question  for  discus- 
sion.    Some  critics  have  supposed,  and  the  interpretation  is 

*  See  the  Description  de  rKgypte. 

t  Ibid. 

I  Heeren  sap  (p.  365),  that  even  if  the  camel  were  not  foimd  on  the  moniu 
ments,  it  would  not  he  decisiye  against  his  opinion ;  and  he  instances  the  ass,  as 
an  animal  known  to  the  ancient  Efy^tiaas,  hut  not  represented.  Hamilton  (p.  94) 
mentions  the  ass  among  the  animaui  m  the  grottoes  of  Eileithyias. 
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a  fair  one,  that  the  ear-pendents  of  the  crocodiles,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  (II.  69),  were  of  glass. 

The  present  volume  differs  considerably  from  the  earlier 
editions,  and  has  been  remodelled  and  improved,  with  the  aid 
of  the  numerous  works  on  Egypt  that  have  from  time  to 
time  made  their  appearance.  A  map  of  Egypt,  as  far  as  the 
second  cataract,  and  a  plan  of  Thebes,  both  by  O.  Miiller, 
the  author's  friend,  are  inserted  in  the  volume.  The  map 
has  no  further  pretensions  than  to  be  an  aid  in  making  the 
general  remarks  intelligible,  and  is  not  put  forth  as  any 
thing  complete :  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  it  is 
sufficiently  exact.  Several  appendixes  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  main  subject  are  added  to  this  volume  ;  and 
among  them,  one  on  the  ancient  caravan  routes  of  Africa. 
This  is  a  branch  of  historical  inquiry  which  Professor 
Heeren  seems  to  dwell  on  with  pleasure ;  and  though  we 
willingly  admit  that  he  has  in  some  cases  pointed  out  com- 
mercial roads  hitherto  neglected  by  geographers  and  histo- 
rians, it  is  a  fact  equally  undoubted,  that  he  tortures  his 
authorities  beyond  all  the  limits  of  mercy,  till  he  has  extracted 
from  them  the  evidence  that  he  is  determined  to  find. 

A  more  signal  instance  cannot  be  quoted  than  his  still 
persisting  (p.  439)  to  make  the  Nasamones  of  Herodotus 
(11.  32)  cross  the  Great  Desert,  and  visit  the  banks  of  the  river 
Joliba,  the  mis-niimed  Niger,  and  the  fruitful  source  of  so 
many  learned  dissertations  and  blunders. 


NOTICE  OP  SOME  TABLES  OF  DIFFERENT  SPECIES  FOR 
FACILITATING  CALCULATION. 

From  the  time  when  mathematics  began  to  be  applied  to 
practical  purposes,  the  utility  of  tables  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  calculations  must  have  been  felt.  We  find  both 
among  the  Hindoos  and  Greeks,  attempts  at  the  construction 
of  such  tables  for  trigonometrical  purposes.  In  modern 
times,  especially  after  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing, 
the  practice  of  making  tables  for  reference  gained  ground. 
Various  means  of  expediting  calculation  were  discovered, 
to  some  of  which  this  article  will  refer.  The  invention  of 
logarithms  turned  the  whole  attention  of  mathematicians  to 
this  new  discovery,  and  threw  all  other  methods  into  the 
shade.  Such  was  the  comparative  ease  with  which  enormous 
calculations  were  performed  by  means  of  them,  that  men 
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seem  not  to  have  considered  that  other  tables  might  still  be 
useful,  and  even  preferable  in  particular  eases.  Neverthe- 
less, such  is  the  prominent  importance  of  logarithms,  that  in 
noticing  the  diflPerent  works  which  form  the  subject  of  this 
article,  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  them  the  first  place.  We 
proceed  to  a  short  examination  of  three  different  tables, 
which  have  lately  appeared  in  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Bagay,  Nouvelles  Tables  Astronomiques  et  Hydrographiques, 
&c.,  4to.,  Paris,  Firmin  Didot,  1819. 

This  work,  which  is  valuable  to  the  calculator  of  every  de- 
scription, commences  with  an  elementary  explanation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  sphere,  accompanied  by  trigonometrical  for- 
mul»,  exauiples  of  their  application  to  spherical  trigonometry 
and  astronomy,  and  an  explanation  of  the  instruments  em- 
ployed in  nautical  astronomy.  This  is  followed  by  a  large 
collection  of  astronomical  tables,  including  all  which  can  be 
useful  ill  nautical  operations.  Of  these  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  speak,  as  we  shsdl  confine  ourselves  to  the  tables  of  loga- 
rithms, which  occupy  the  main  body  of  the  work.  The 
logarithms  of  all  numbers  of  four  places  are  given  to  seven 
places  of  decimals,  the  last  two  being  marked  off  by  a  full 
stop.  The  logarithms  of  numbers  of  five  figures  are  also 
given  as  far  as  21600.  This  table  is  less  extensive  than 
those  in  common  use,  but  is  amply  sufficient  for  astronomical 
purposes,  in  which  the  logarithm  of  a  number  is  rarely  taken, 
except  as  the  sine,  cosine,  &c.  of  some  arc.  The  first  column 
is  accompanied  by  a  characteristic,  which  appears  useless  to 
the  proficient,  and  rather  likely  to  mislead  the  ignorant. 

A  table  for  converting  minutes  into  seconds,  &c.,  is 
annexed.  The  largest  part  of  the  work  consists  in  the  loga- 
rithmic sines,  cosines,  tangents,  and  cotangents,  which  are 
given  for  every  second,  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  table 
in  Taylor's  Logarithms.  There  is,  however,  one  improve- 
ment ;  the  change  in  the  third  figure  of  the  logarithm,  when 
it  takes  place  in  the  middle  of  a  column*  is  denoted  by  the 
cypher  (the  fourth  figure)  being  filled  up  and  encircled  by 
another,  leaving  a  white  space  between,  which  renders  the 
place  of  the  change  remarkably  conspicuous.  An  improve- 
ment is  introduced  also  in  the  method  of  correcting  the 
errata.  In  place  of  marking  the  correction  with  a  pen,  a 
separate  sheet  is  given,  in  which  all  the  squares  which  contain 
an  erratum  in  the  work  are  reprinted  correctly.  Out  of  this 
sheet  the  squares  are  to  be  cut  and  pasted  over  the  corre- 
spon^g  squares  In  the  work.  Many  may  siuile  at  the  men- 
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lion  of  such  minutifie,  as  they  may  think  them  ;  those  who  are 
used  to  calculation  know  that  these  little  things  often  constl«- 
tute  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  tables. 

The  whole  work  is  well  and  clearly  printed,  and,  con- 
sidering the  great  quantity  of  tabular  matter  contained  in  it, 
is  exceedingly  che&p.  It  Well  deaenres  the  adTantageous 
report  made  upon  it  by  a  commission  of  naval  officers  to  the 
French  minister  of  the  marine,  by  which  it  is  accompanied, 

Babbage,  Table  of  Logarithms^  Sfc,  8vo.  Stereotyped. 
.    London.     J.  Mawman,  1827«    Callet,    Table  of  Loga- 

rithmSf  of  Sines  and  Tangents,  ^c.    8vo.   Stereotyped. 

Paris,  Firmin  Didot,  1795.     Reprinted,  1827- 

This  work  was  prepared,  we  believe,  for  the  use  of  the  Irish 
Survey.  The  preface  shews  that  the  first  volume,  containing 
the  logarithms  of  numbers,  has  been  examined  with  extra- 
ordinary care,  and  contains  the  result  of  observations  am) 
experiments  upon  the  best  method  of  printing  tables.  This 
is  a  subject  to  which  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  giveok 
At  present  the  consulting  of  different  tables  is  like  reading 
books  in  different  languages,  each  must  be  learnt  by  itself, 
so  much  do  they  differ  in  those  arrangements,  to  which  the 
eye  must  become  accustomed  before  a  table  can  be  used  with 
facility.  The  authority  of  Mr.  Babbage,  who  has  evidently 
paid  great  attention  to  the  subject,  ought  to  produce  a 
uniform  custom  in  this  respect. 

We  annex  the  general  rules  at  which  he  arrives,  in  the 
hope  that  their  circulation  may  tend  to  promote  this  object. 

1.  The  clearness  or  &cility  of  reading  does  not  depend  on 
the  size  of  the  type  alone,  but  on  the  proportion  of  the  type 
to  the  interval  between  the  lines. 

2.  Figures  of  the  same,  or  nearly  of  the  same  height,  are 
preferable  to  those  on  which  some  of  the  digits  rise  above 
and  others  fall  below  the  Ime. 

3.  The  lines  dividing  vertical  columns  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  space  between  the  columns,  but 
should  be  nearer  the  preceding  column. 

4.  When  some  parts  of  a  table  are  to  be  separated  from 
the  rest  more  decisively  than  by  the  ordinary  lines,  a  single 
dark  line  is  much  more  conspicuous  than  two  fainter  lines 
adjacent  to  each  other,  and  if  necessary  for  further  distinct 
tion,  another  and  much  darker  line  may  be  employed  with 
success. 

5.  Those  figures  which  are  first  sought  on  entering  a  table^ 
ought  to  be  so  distinguished,  either  by  position  or  by  mag- 
nitude, as  to  strike  the  eye  readily. 
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6.  In  most  instances  it  is  better  to  print  the  figures  de- 
noting the  tens,  the  hundreds,  or  the  thousands^  although 
they  may  remain  the  same  for  several  lines. 

7.  Whatever  mode  may  be  adopted  for  marking  the 
change  of  the  third  figure,  it  ought  to  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  if  the  four  last  figures  of  any  logarithm  be  selected  in 
the  middle  or  in  any  part  of  a  page,  it  shall  be  immediately 
visible  without  reference  to  any  other  part  of  the  table,  whe- 
ther the  third  figure  has  changed  or  not. 

8.  Whenever  additional  information  can  be  communicated 
in  a  table  without  increasing  its  bulk  or  adding  much  to  its 
expence,  it  ought  always  to  be  given,  unless  it  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  distract  the  attention  too  much  from  the  part 
most  frequently  used. 

9.  The  different  tables  in  a  volume  ought  to  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  the  art  of  the  printer,  in  such  a 
manner  that  every  one  may,  from  its  peculiarity,  be  readily 
distinguished  in  turning  the  pages  over  rapidly. 

10.  The  impression  of  the  figuresion  one  page  should  not 
be  reversed  on  the  opposite. 

11.  The  paper  should  not  be  so  transparent  as  to  permit 
the  figures  on  the  reverse  side  to  appear  through. 

12.  Coloured  paper  is  more  favourable  to  distinctness  than 
white. 

These  maxims  are  practically  illustrated  in  the  tables  which 
follow,  and  their  truth  is  most  apparent.  The  work  is 
printed  on  yellow  paper,  which  adds  to  the  distinctness  and 
saves  the  eyes  from  too  much  light.  The  change  of  the 
third  figure  is  denoted  by  making  the  fourth  figures  to  the 
end  of  the  line  in  which  the  change  occurs,  smaller  than 
the  rest,  by  which  all  possibility  of  mistake  is  prevented. 
In  the  logarithms,  which  are  as  usual  to  seven  places, 
wherever  the  last  figure  has  been  increased  in  consequence 
of  the  succeeding  figure  being  greater  than  5,  a  dot  is  placed 
under  the  last  figure,  which  is  useful  when  six  places  only 
are  wanted. 

The  logarithms  of  sines,  tangents,  &c  which  accompany 
this  work,  and  which  are  a  reprint,  obtained  from  France,  of 
the  well  known  logarithms  of  Callet,  though  tolerably  clear, 
present  a  striking  contrast  with  the  volume  which  we  have 
just  examined.  No  better  proof  could  be  desired  of  the 
truth  of  the  maxims  which  we  have  quoted,  than  a  compa- 
rison of  the  two  volumes  of  this  work.  The  logarithms  are 
given  to  every  ten  seconds,  which  renders  these  tables  nearly 
equal  to  Taylor's  in  the  facility  with  which  the  logarithms 
of  the  intermediate  seconds  may  be  found.    The  first  five 
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degrees  are  given  to  every  second.  On  the  whole  a  most 
▼aluable  benefit  has  been  conferred  on  calculators  by  the 
publication  of  these  volumes,  both  as  regards  the  tables 
themselves,  and  the  model  which  the  first  volume  furnishes 
for  future  undertakings  of  a  similar  kind.  A  remarkable 
circumstance  accompanied  the  correction  of  this  work.  In 
looking  over  the  various  tables  which  have  been  published 
during  the  last  century,  Mr.  Babbage  discovered  that  there 
were  certain  errors  which  ran  through  them  all,  thereby 
proving  that  they  have  been  copied  from  one  another.  On 
examining  the  Chinese  tables,  to  which  a  high  antiquity  was 
imputed  by  some^  the  same  identical  errors  were  found. 

Hassler,  Logarithmic  and  Trigonometric  Tables,  in  a 
pocket  form.  Duodecimo,  New  York.  C.  G.  and  H. 
CarvilL     1830. 

If  the  reader  should  imagine  that  this  volume  is  similar  to 
the  little  tables  of  Lalande  he  will  be  greatly  mistaken.  It 
is  by  a  reduction  of  the  type,  not  of  the  matter,  that  the 
work  is  so  compressed  as  to  acquire  the  title  of  a  pocket- 
Yolume.  The  contents  will  shew  that  these  tables  are  in 
several  parts  more  extensive  than  those  of  Hutton  or  Sherwin. 
They  are  as  follows  : — 

Introduction. 

Useful  Numbers  and  Formuls. 

Trigonometric  Formulae. 

Tables  of  Common  Logarithms  from  10,000  to  100,000. 

,,       Logarithmic  Sines  and  Tangents  to  every  Second  of  the 
First  Degree. 

^,        Cosines  and  Cotangents  to  every  30''  of  the 

First  Degree. 

„ Sines,  Cosines,  Tangents,  and  Cotangents, 

to  every  10"  for  the  Second  and  Third  Degree. 
Sines,  Cosines,  Tangents  and  Cotangents, 


for  every  30",  from  3"^  to  90° 
„        Natural  Sines  to  every  SO''  for  the  whole  Quadrant. 

The  type  is  very  small  and  clear,  and  the  single  figures  are 
remarkably  distinct.  When  the  third  figures  change  in  the 
logarithms  of  numbers,  the  line  is  discontinued,  and  the  re- 
maining four  figures  are  removed  below  so  as  to  stand  opposite 
to  the  first  three  figures  to  which  they  really  belong.  This  we 
cannot  call  an  improvement,  as  it  gives  the  page  a  broken 
appearance,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  logarithms,  and 
interferes  with  the  division  into  decades,  which  furnishes  so 
much  assistance  to  the  eye  in  the  ordinarv  tables.  In  the 
logarithms  of  slues  and  tangents^  where  this  innovation  is 
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Bot  necessary,  there  is  a  remarkable  aoceseion  of  cleameas 
owing  to  the  equal  interyals  at  which  the  blank  spaces  occur. 
As  the  whole  is  stereotyped  there  is  no  hope  of  seeing  this 
inconvenience  remedied  in  a  subsequent  edition,  which  is  to 
be  regretted,  as  the  work  is  highly  valuable,  and  its  publioar 
tion  is  an  era  in  the  history  of  logarithmic  tables. 

Of  the  sines  and  tangent^,  having  given  the  table  of  con- 
tents, it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  differences  are 
those  which  correspond  to  W  instead  of  3(V%  the  interval  of 
the  tables,  by  which  some  trouble  is  saved  in  supplying  the 
intermediate  seconds  |  in  the  natural  sines  this  difference  is 
given  to  on^  more  place  than  could  have  been  found  from  the 
tables  themselves. 

The  title-pages  at  the  heads  of  all  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  work  are  printed  in  Latin,  English,  French, 
German,  and  Spanish.  It  would  be  advisable  to  adopt  this 
method  in  all  books  of  the  same  nature. 

In  the  title-page  it  is  asserted,  that  the  errors  of  former 
tables  have  been  corrected.  It  would  have  been  well  had 
the  author  published  those  which  he  found;  their  appearance 
would  have  been  a  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  the  work, 
and  would  have  enabled  others  to  correct  their  own  tables. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  science,  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical, cultivated  and  enlarged  by  those  who,  though  politically 
separated  from  us,  are  stiU  in  language,  manners,  and  habits 
our  countrymen.  The  present  work  is  One  out  of  many 
which  prove  that  the  impulse  which  is  extending  scientific 
knowledge  over  Europe  has  also  produced  its  effects  in 
America.  The  translation  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste^  by 
Dr.  Bowditch,  of  which  the  first  volume  has  appeared  at 
Boston,  is  a  proof  of  the  spread  of  a  theoretical  taste,  while 
the  present  work  would  shew,  if  the  state  of  America  as  a 
new  country  did  not  render  the  proof  unnecessary,  that  prac- 
tical application  is  not  disregarded.  Both  the  works  which  we 
have  mentioned  are  necessarily  of  a  very  expensive  nature, 
and  could  not  have  been  undertaken  in  a  country  where  but 
little  encouragement  was  afforded  to  scientific  pursuits. 

Pre-eminently  useful  as  are  the  tables  of  logarithms,  they 
do  not  always  furnish  the  readiest  method  of  arriving  at  a 
result.  In  cases  where  the  operations  are  simple,  such  as 
multiplication,  division,  and  the  extraction  of  the  square  root, 
and  where  many  decimal  places  are  not  requisite,  the  appli- 
eation  of  logarithms  is  too  slow.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  supply  their  place  in  particular  instances,  by  facilitating 
the  operations  of  arithmetic.    The  Germans  seem  to  have 
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taken  the  lead  in  this  department.  We  shall,  as  before,  give 
short  notices  of  two  or  three  works  which  appear  to  us  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  calculator. 

Button,  Table  of  the  Products  and  Powers  of  Numbers. 
Published  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Longitude. 
Folio,  London,  1781. 

This  work  contains:  1.  The  products  of  all  numbers  up 
to  1000x100.  By  this  table  multiplication  and  division, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  operations  of  arithmetic,  are  mate- 
rially facilitated,  since  numbers  consisting  of  three  and 
two  figures  can  be  multiplied  together  by  mere  inspection  of 
the  table,  and  more  extensive  multiplications  may  be  readily 
performed  by  dividing  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier  into 
periods  of  three  and  two  figures.  In  this  table  much  room 
is  lost  from  want  of  attention  to  a  circumstance  which  will 
be  mentioned  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Crelle's  tables. 
All  the  products  are  written  at  full  length,  by  which  many 
needless  repetitions  are  made.  2.  The  squares  and  cubes  of 
all  numbers  as  far  as  10000,  and  the  squares  alone  as  fkr  as 
the  square  of  25400.  By  means  of  this  table,  four  figures  of 
the  square  of  any  number  may  be  found  by  inspection,  or 
five  figures,  if  the  two  first  figures  of  the  root  are  not  more 
than  25.  By  using  the  difference,  four  or  five  more  figures 
are  obtained,  as  is  explained  in  the  introduction.  3.  The 
first  ten  powers  of  all  numbers  up  to  100,  by  which  the 
fi>rmation  of  the  same  powers  of  higher  numbers  is  facilitated. 
4.  Tables  for  the  reduction  of  weights,  measures,  &c.  This 
volume  has  been  superseded  by  various  works  of  greater 
extent  published  on  the  Continent,  excepting  in  the  table  of 
squares  and  cubes,  which,  as  fEir  as  we  know,  is  the  largest 
of  its  kind. 

Crelle,  Dr.  A.  L.,  Recheniafeln,  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  Berlin, 
1820. 

This  work  is  an  enormous  multiplication  table,  including 
all  products  up  to  1000  x  1000.  A  table  perfectly  similar 
in  its  contents  appeared  in  Germany  in  1610,  under  the 
title  of  *  Tabulae  Arithmeticae  prostaphereseos  universales,' 
&c.  which  may  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  present 
work.  We  take  as  an  example  of  the  arrangement,  a  part 
of  the  page  containing  the  products  in  which  50  is  a  factor. 
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'  Remarks  on  Tables  for 


50 

0 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

•  • 

8 

9 

11 

12 

•  • 

4 
4 
5 
.6 

54 
54 
55 
56 

•  • 

104 
104 
105 
106 

154 
154 
155 
156 

204 
204 
205 
206 

•  • 

•  • 

254 
254 
255 
256 

304 
304 
805 
306 

354 
354 
355 
356 

404 
404 
405 
406 

•  • 

454 
454 
455 
456 

00 
50 
50 
00 

•  • 

Suppose  it  required,  for  example,  to  find  the  product  of  50 
and  612.  On  turning  to  the  page  headed  50,  look  in  the 
column  marked  60,  and  opposite  to  12  will  be  found  806. 
These  are  the  first  three  figures  of  the  product ;  the  remain- 
ing two,  viz.  00,  are  in  the  last  column,  and  30600  is  the  pro- 
duct required.  The  two  last  figures  are  put  in  a  column  by 
themselves,  because  an  alteration  of  the  hundred's  figure  in 
one  factor  does  not  alter  the  units  or  tens  of  the  product, 
and  the  same  two  figures  therefore  recur  in  the  products 
50x12,  50x112,  50x212,  &c.  It  will  be  observed  that 
50x  10, 50  X 110,  &c.  is  omitted,  and  that  from  50  multiplied 
by  9  we  go  to  50  x  11,  and  so  on.  In  multiplication  this  is  no 
disadvantage,  but  in  division  it  causes  serious  embarrassment. 
Suppose,  for  example,  50  being  the  dividend,  one  of  the 
remainders  is  10501.  The  next  least  product  in  the  tables 
is  10450,  or  50x209,  but  this  being  at  the  place  where  the 
passage  is  made,  it  is  *  necessary  to  see  whether  50x210  is 
not  less  than  10501,  to  do  which  by  the  table  the  eye  must 
find  out  50x21  and  annex  a  cypher.  The  additional  pro- 
ducts would  have  taken  very  little  more  room,  and  the  want  of 
them  is  a  serious  defect  in  a  work,  which,  nevertheless,  will 
be  found  extremely  useful. 

Gruson,  Pinacotheqiie,  ou  Collection  de  TabUsy  &c.   Berlui^ 
1798. 

The  idea  of  these  tables  is  rather  singular.  They  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  numbers  so  placed  as  to  indicate  what 
quotient  and  remainder  they  give  when  divided  by  other 
numbers.  *  Any  number  under  100,  or  any  prime  number 
under  400^  being  taken  for  a  divisor^   the  quotient  and 
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Tenudnder  of  any  number  under  ten  times  the  divisor  can  be 
found.  The  following  example,  where  the  divisor  is  4,  will 
show  the  arrangement. 


0 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

4 

8 

12 

16 

20 

24 

28 

32 

36 

1 

5 

9 

13 

17 

21 

25 

29 

33 

37 

4 

2 

6 

10 

14 

18 

22 

26 

30 

34 

38 

3 

7 

11 

15 

19 

23 

27 

31 

35 

39 

Here  any  number,  under  40,  being  taken,  must  be  found 
in  the  table.  At  the  top  of  the  vertical  column  in  which  it 
stands  will  be  found  the  quotient ;  at  the  left  extremity  of  its 
horizontal  line  we  see  the  remainder.  This  table  greatly 
facilitates  multiplication  and  division,  particularly  the  latter, 
in  which,  when  the  divisor  is  in  the  table,  the  quotient  to  any 
extent  is  written  down  out  of  the  table  without  the  necessity 
of  putting  down  one  subsidiary  figure.  In  an  Appendix  are 
placed  all  the  numbers  less  than  105,000  which  are  not 
divisible  by  2, 3,  or  5,  with  their  divisors ;  so  that  when  a 
dividend  is  not  in  the  tables,  division  may  nevertheless  be 
performed  by  dividing  by  each  of  the  prime  factors  of  the 
dividend,  which  factors  are  found  from  the  Appendix. 


The  Elements  of  Arithmetic.  By  A.  De  Morgan,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  London.  London^ 
1830. 

The  study  of  mathematics  is  now  generally  considered  to 
form  a  vsduable  and  almost  necessary  part  of  education,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  important  results  which  may  be 
deduced  from  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  mental  disdpline 
which  it  supplies.  It  would  seem  a  natural  consequence  of 
this  general  belief,  that  the  earliest  opportunity  would  be 
taken  to  gain  at  least  some  portion  of  Uiis  incidental  advan- 
tage ;  or,  at  all  events,  that  a  study  capable  of  being  thus 
usedj  and  rendered  necessary  by  other  considerations  at  an 
early  period  of  education,  would  not  be  prosecuted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  destroy,  almost  entirely,  the  collateral  benefits 
which  might  result  from  it.  This  however  is  the  case  with 
the  study  of  arithmetic,  as  usually  conducted  in  this  country. 
From  considerations  of  convenience,  it  does  generally  forni 
one  of  the  earliest  branches  of  education,  and  it  may  be  so 
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eondueted  horn  its  very  commencement  as^  without  aiiy  in* 
crease  of  labour  or  difficulty,  to  exercise  exactly  the  same 
faculties,  and  discipline  the  mind  exactly  in  the  same  manner^ 
as  the  other  branches  of  elementary  mathematics.  In  general, 
however,  these  collateral  benefits  are  entirely  sacrificed  by  the 
method  of  instruction  which  is  adopted,  and  the  student  only 
learns  a  set  of  rales  by  rote,  and  acquires  a  certain  mechani- 
cal quickness  and  dexterity  in  performing  the  operations 
required,  without  gaining  any  notion  of  the  simple  principles 
on  which  those  operations  depend,  and  consequently  without 
any  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers  by  which  those  princi- 
ples are  comprehended. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  this  seeming 
iuiomaly.  Facility  in  performing  the  operations  of  arithmetic 
Is  necessary  to  men  in  almost  every  rank  of  life;  and  some 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  therefore  forms  an  important  part 
even  of  the  lowest  education.    It  is  possible,  however,  to 
tfttun  and  communicate  practical  dexterity  without  under* 
standing  the  principles  of  the  science ;  and,  accordingly, 
consideration  of  them  is  not  necessary  even  for  a  teacher  of 
the  practical  rules  of  arithmetic.    These  teachers,  from  the 
universal  demand  for  this  knowledge,  must  be  numerous,  and 
the  great  mass  of  them  are  not  likely  to  bestow  any  attention 
upon  the  subject,  beyond  that  which  is  absolutely  requisite 
to  enable  them  to  give  the  instruction  which  they  promise. 
The  books  of  arithmetic  composed  by  such  teachers,  or  cir<^ 
culated  among  them,  are  naturally,  like  their  oral  lessons, 
a  mere  collection  of  rules  and  examples,  without  any  notice 
of  the  principles  on  which  they  depend :  yet,  although  thus 
deficient,  they  are  found  to  answer  their  professed  object,  for 
practical  feciUty  in  performing  the  operations  of  arithmetic  is 
obtained.    And  nothing  more  has  generally  been  sought  for ; 
JMrtly  because  the  importance  of  introducing  mathematical 
tonsiderations  into  education  has  not  always  been  as  gene- 
rally recognized  as  it  now  is,  and  partly  because  even  now  it 
is  not  generally  known  how  early  they  may  be  introduced^ 
and  how  completely,  and  with  how  much  benefit  to  the  pro* 
Becution  of  the  science  itself,  even  the  earliest  stages  of 
arithmetic  admit  them.    To  men  of  science  this  has  been 
fiimiliar^  but  they  have  not  always  been  in  the  habit  of  apply- 
ing their  acquirements  to  the  service  of  the  unlearned.     In- 
deed the  very  circumstance  which  ought  to  have  pointed  out 
to  them  the  expedience  of  conducting  this  elementary  study 
in  a  philosophical  manner,  the  identity,  namely,  of  the  rea- 
sonings involved  in  it  with  those  familiar  to  themselves  in  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  science,  may  in  some  oases  have 
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lilnd^red  them  from  introducing  subh  aii  improvementy  from 
a  notion  that  a  mathematician  aci)uired  all  the  principleB  of 
arithmetic  as  particular  applications  of  the  more  general 
principles  of  algebra,  and  that  to  all  others,  nothing  but  the 
practical  use  of  arithmeticid  rules  was  of  value. 

It  is  however  to  those  who  are  unlikely  to  prosecute  a 
scientific  education,  that  the  earliest  introduction  to  mathe- 
matical reasoning  is  most  important,  for  it  is  probably  the 
only  one  which  they  can  have :  and  to  them  therefore,  even 
more  thaii  to  others.  Professor  De  Morgan's  treatise  will  be 
a  very  valuable  acquisition,  as  furnishing  them,  while  they 
acquire  necessary  knowledge  (for  the  treatise  is  purely  ele«- 
mentary  in  its  character),  with  the  means  of  exercising  their 
fiu;ulties  exactly  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  kind  of 
profit,  as  they  would  in  more  advanced  mathematical  investi- 
gations. It  is  of  importance  that  the  opportunity  thus 
aflforded  should  be  generally  known ;  and  it  is  therefore  to 
be  regretted  that  the  author  has  himself  rather  understated 
Ae  degree  in  which  his  work  is  capable  of  supplying  the 
advantages  in  question. 

'  In  order  to  avoid  the  generalities  of  algebraic  language,  which 
the  mind  of  a  beginner  cannot  grasp,  it  is  necessary  to  confine  each 
demonstration  to  one  particular  case ;  that  is,  to  show,  on  some 
particular  numbers,  those  truths  which,  in  algebra,  are  asserted  of  all 
at  once,  by  means  of  letters  employed  to  stand  for  numbers.  From 
the  case  which  is  chosen,  a  rule  is  drawn,  which  is  assumed  to  hold 
good  always.  This  reasoning  is  not  strictly  logical ;  but  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  the  student  has  it  in  his  power  to  convince  him- 
■df  of  the  universal  truth  of  what  is  stated,  by  employing  different 
numbers  from  those  used  in  the  text,  in  every  demonstration.  This, 
is  what  I  recommend  him  to  do :  if  he  omits  this  exercise,  he  does 
not  give  the  subject  a  fair  trial.'     Preface,  pp.  iii.  iv. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  instances,  the  correctness  of  the 
reasoning  adopted  admits  of  proof  without  recurring  to  the 
nnmerous  experiments  thus  recommended ;  and  wherever  any 
other  proof  can  be  given,  that  tentative  proof  is  not  the  best. 
Hie  true  proof  consists  in  showing  that  the  reasoning  i» 
entirely  independent  of  the  particular  numbers  employed  in 
the  illustration :  if  so,  the  result  is  a  necessary  truth  ;  if  not, 
it  18  merely  accidentally  true,  or,  at  least,  the  learner  is  not' 
warranted  in  concluding  it  to  be  otherwise.  For  instance 
(we  quote  from  Art.  i^),  '  If  one  quantity  measures  two 
others,  it  measures  their  sum  and  difference.  Thus  7  mea- 
mires  21  and  56.  It  therefore  measures  56 +21  and  56—21^ 
or  77  and  35.  This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  what  was 
aaid  in  (61).'    On  reference  to  the  first  part  of  the  article 
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(61)  cited^we  find  this  to  be  a  fiecessaty  trutb^  depend- 
ing OB  the  manner  in  which  these  numbers  are  formed.  The 
teath>' indeed,  is  rather  implied  in  the  example  given,  than 
distinctly  stated  or  demonstrated  ;  bat  still  it  may  easily  be 
deduoed  from  considering  it  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
part. of  tbe  same  article  furnishes  an  instance,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  a  number  measuring  the  sum,  should  also 
measure,  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  Thus,  although 
if  77  be  divided,  as  before,  into  56  and.21,  or  into  49  and  1^, 
&c«»,ea£h  of  these  parts^as  well  as  the  number  77  itself,  will 
be  .measured  by  7y  this  is  a  merely  acddentcU  truth;  if  the 
parto  taken  were  57  and  20,  55  and  22,  54  and  23,  &c.,  it 
would  not  hold  good. 

.  Tbe  distinction  is  a  very  plain  one ;  but  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance, and  should  be  more  prominently  stated  than  it  is 
in  Professor  DeMorgan's  treatise.  If  it  is  attended  to,  in  most 
cases  the  reasoning  by  which  the  general  rule  is  established 
is  ^stj;ietly  logical:'  just  as  much  so  as  in  any  demonstra- 
tion  of  geometry,  where  the  proof  is  conducted  by  reference 
tg  a  particular  figure,  but  the  reasoning  is  quite  independent 
of  tbe  particular  proportions  of  the  lines  or  angles  contained 
in  it.    Thus  tlie  rule  for  borrotvingy  as  it  is  called,  in  the  case 
of  subtraction  (which  is  explained  with  remarkable  clearness 
in  Art.  35^  36),  is  deduced  strictly  from  the  general  principle 
that '  the  difference  of  two  numbers  is  not  altered  by  adding  a 
number  to  the  first,  if  you  add  the  same  number  to  the  second :' 
the  example,  by  means  of  which  it  is  deduced,  is  of  no  use 
whatever  m  the  proof,  except  by  giving  instances  of  the  neces- 
sity and  manner  of  applymg  the  principle,  and  it  is  perfectly 
dear  that  the  principle  does  not  at  all  depend  on  the  particu- 
lar numbers  used,  but  applies  wherever  a  figure  in  the  sub- 
trahend exceeds  the  corresponding  one  in  the  number  from 
which  the  subtraction  is  to  be  made.    Again,  the  proof  (in 
Art*  43)  that  the  product  of  the  first  of  two  figures  by  the 
second  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  second  by  the  first,  does 
not  at  all  depend  on  tbe  particular  figures,  6  and  7?  used  in 
the  statement  of  it,  but  follows  necessarily,  in  tbe  manner  in 
which  the  demonstration  is  conducted,  from  the  consideration 
that  ill  whatever  order  you  reckon  the  same  collection  of 
objects,  so  that  in  all  ^ases  you  reckon  tliem  all,  and  do  not 
reckon  any  of  them  more  than  once,  the  number  must  be  found 
the  same.    The  demonstration  of  the  rule  for  finding  the 
greatest  common  measure  (Art.  79  to  82)  is  another  remark- 
able instance  of  a  general  proof  conducted  by  a  reference  to 
a  particular  example;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  them: 
but  it  is  unnecessary,  as  the  objection  made  does  not  gene- 
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rally  apply  to  the  manner  iii  which  the  rules  are  deduced  ih 
the  body  of  the  treatise,  but  only  to  that  in  which  they  are 
spoken  of  in  the  preface.  In  at  least  one  instance,  however, 
the  real  generality  of  the  proof  does  not  sufficiently  appear 
in  the  demonstration.  The  number  of  decimal  places  in  the 
product  of  two  decimals  is  necessarily  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  numbers  of  decimals  in  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier, 
for  the  product  is  that  of  two  fractions  whose  denominators 
are  decimal  numbers,  and  the  product  of  two  decimal  num- 
bers has  as  many  ciphers  as  are  contdned  in  the  two  numbers 
themselves.  I1iis  reasoning  is  evidently  independent  of  any 
particular  instance  :  but  the  manner  in  which  the  rule  is  de- 
duced in  Art.  121, 122,  and  the  distinction  made  between  the 
case  where  the  figures  in  the  product  are  at  least  as  many  as 
the  decimal  places  in  the  multiplier  and  multiplicand,  and  the 
case  where  they  are  fewer,  has  some  tendency  to  conceal  the 
generality  of  the  principle. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  a  particular  expression  in  the  preface 
that  the  utility  of  the  work  itself  will  depend ;  and  its  general 
execution  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  its  object.  The 
most  important  part,  perhaps,  of  the  whole  subject,  as  being 
that  on  which  the  whole  is  grounded,  and  on  which  the  ad« 
vantage  of  modern  over  ancient  arithmetic  depends,  is  the 
doctrine  of  numeration,  or  the  meaning  and  reason  of  the 
different  values  which  figures  assume  according  to  the  placet 
in  which  they  are  found.  The  difficulty  of  the  subject  is 
considerable ;  and  it  is  the  more  formidable  as  the  learner 
has  to  encounter  it  on  the  very  threshold.  It  is  here 
treated  with  singular  clearness,  and  we  should,  perhaps,  refer 
the  reader  to  this  part  of  the  treatise,  and  to  the  section  on 
decimal  fractions,  as  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  work. 
The  whole,  however,  forms  an  admirable  manual,  though  not 
free  from  some  objections  of  detail. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the 
wish  of  compressing  the  work  within  a  small  compass.  For 
this  purpose  omissions  have  sometimes  been  made,  which, 
though  there  is  seldom  any  real  difficulty  in  supplying  them, 
it  would  hav6  been  better  not  to  have  left  for  the  teacher  or 
learner  to  discover.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  a  work 
of  this  kind  is  intended  for  beginners,  and  that  it  will  often 
happen  that  the  persons  who  assist  them  in  their  attempts 
are  themselves  either  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  the  science,  and  not  very  expert  even 
in  its  practice. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  of  omission  is  to  be  found  in  Art. 
Xf,  where  the  rules  of  numeration  are  given.    Rules  are 
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ffWen  for  adding  ciphers  at  the  end  of  a  'number  in  audi 
cases  as  fifty  or  seven  hundred ;  but  none  for  inserting  them 
in  the  middle  in  the  case  of  such  a  number  as  four  thousand 
and  six.  It  is  true  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  section^ 
where  the  principles  of  numeration  are  explained^  such  a 
number  is  taken  as  an  example,  and  that  a  learner,  who  fully 
understood  what  he  had  there  read,  would  have  no  dijfficulty 
in  writing  it  down  correctly.  Still  in  the  recapitulation  of 
the  rules  established  this  ought  not  to  have  been  omitted  ;  it 
is  required  in  two  of  the  examples  given,  and  the  want  of  it 
is  further  exemplified  at  the  bottom  of  page  19,  where  the 
omitted  rule  is  introduced  in  a  parenthesis,  being  wanted  for 
actual  application. 

Again,  the  algebraic  signs  for  addition,  subtraption,  &c. 
are  used  in  this  treatise ;  which  is  very  desirable.  But  the 
interpretation  of  them  is  not  sufficiently  explained,  for  there  is 
no  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  under- 
stood when  used  in  connexion  with  each  other,  and  this  is 
of  essential  importance.  The  evil  indeed  is  less  than  it 
might  seem,  for  the  earliest  examples  in  which  they  thus 
occur  are  connected  with  solutions  fully  detailed  in  words,  and 
an  intelligent  reader  may  therefore  collect  from  them  a  rule 
gf  interpretation.  On  the  other  hand,  a  learner  may  very 
probably  omit  to  draw  the  inference,  and  if  he  does  so,  he  will 
be  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  such  an  example  as  123  x  9  +  4 
(Art.  51)  means  1107+4,  or  123  X  13. 

Besides  these  omissions,  which  to  a  certain  degree  aSect 
the  completeness  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  book,  there  is 
no  notice  at  all  of  some  matters,  which  many  readers  would 
expect  to  find  there.  We  do  not  speak  of  many  of  the  rules 
of  mercantile  arithmetic,  which,  generally,  are  merely  the 
applicc^tion  of  the  general  principles  deduced  in  this  treatise 
to  the  practice  and  the  subjects  of  particular  trades,  for  all 
Bueh  applications  are  well  left  to  be  acquired  by  those  who 
want  them,  at  the  time  when  they  do  so  :  we  refer  to  matters 
either  illvistrative  of  the  principles  themselves,  or  else 
furnishing  rules  of  general  practical  application,  dependent  on 
Qther  principles  besides  those  expjainea  in  the  treatise.  Thus 
there  is  no  notice  of  any  method  of  finding  the  greatest 
common  measure  of  three  or  more  numbers,  of  finding  by 
one  operation  the  least  common  multiple  of  several  numbers, 
of  the  rule  for  increasing  the  last  figure  of  an  approximate 
decimal  by  I,  when  the  figure  next  after  it  would  be  5  or 
upwards,  no  rule  for  finding  the  square  or  cube  root,  no 
notice  of  circulating  decimals.  The  last  is  perhaps  benefi- 
cially omitted,  for  no  practically  important  conclusions  depend 
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upon  it :  itmigfat  howeFer  be  worth  wMle  to  point  out  th« 
£aZct,  that  as  soon  as  the  ss^me  remainder  recurs  after  all  thfS 
figures  of  the  dividend,  except  ciphers,  are  exhausted^  the 
further  quotient  will  consist  of  mere  repetitions  of  the  same 
figure  or  period  of  figures  s  for  the  knowledge  that  it  will  dP 
so  may  occasionally  save  the  reader  some  tediousness  of  opera- 
tion. All  the  other  omissions  noticed  mighty  we  think^  be 
supplied  with  advantage,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  rule 
for  the  extraction  of  the  cube  root,  the  labour  of  which  very 
far  exceeds  its  utility.  The  rest,  with  the  exception  pf  the 
extraction  of  the  square  root,  would  add  little  either  to  the 
bulk  or  difficulty  of  the  volume :  and  the  extraction  of  the 
square  root  is  not  so  unfrequently  required,  but  that  the 
treatise  seems  practically  imperfect  without  it. 

Nothing,  except  the  actual  correctness  of  the  statements 
contained  in  an  elementary  treatise,  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  order  in  which  they  succeed  each  other.  With  one 
slight  exception,  there  is  no  room  for  complaint  on  tiiis 
account,  as  far  as  the  arrangement  of  the  propositions  of  the 
treatise  is  concerned.  That  exception  is  in  4rt.  28,  where 
the  learner  is  directed  to  exercise  himself  in  subtracting 
numbers  less  than  9  from  numbers  greater^  as  well  as  in 
adding  them  together ;  and  this  before  any  account  is  given 
of  the  principles  of  subtraction.  Several  of  the  es^ampUs 
however  are  prematurely  introduced.  The  last  example  of 
Art.  70,  and  the  two  last  of  Art,  145,  though  they  may  easily 
be  reduced  to  mere  applications  of  the  rules  to  which  they 
are  appended,  are  really  questions  in  the  Rule  of  Three,  which 
is  not  explained  till  Art.  151. 

Others  of  the  examples  introduce  considerations  foreign  to 
the  mere  exemplification  of  the  rule  which  they  are  designed 
to  illustrate.  Thus^  in  the  last  examples  of  Art.  38,  102, 
105,  155,  and  166,  the  first  example  of  Art.  150,  and  the 
third  of  Art.  155,  the  real  elements  of  the  calculation  have 
to  be  extracted  from  questions  of  some  intricacy  in  the  mode 
of  statement.  It  is  very  right  that  such  examples  should  be 
given,  for  the  process  of  reducing  the  problem  given  to  the 
question  on  which  its  solution  depends,  exercises  the  powers 
of  the  mind  in  a  very  useful  manner  :  but  it  requires  some 
notice  and  explanation,  and  this  it  does  not  receive.  One  or 
two  examples  of  the  kind  worked  in  detail,  would  furnish  all 
the  assistance  requisite ;  a  general  direction  would  be  given 
to  the  efforts  of  the  learner,  while  the  mode  of  treating  each 
particular  case  successfully  would  be  beneficially  left  to  his 
own  ingenuity  and  diligence. 

Tliere  is  a  deficiency,  however,  which  ought  not,  ve  think. 
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to  exist  with  respect  to  any  of  the  examples'  to  which  it 
alpplies^  and  least  of  all  to  such  as  we  have  last  mentioned ; 
the  want  of  answers.  Their  insertion  may  occasionally  give 
a  mischievous  assistance  to  an  intelligent  but  careless  stu- 
dent ;  but  the  want  of  them  deprives  every  learner  of  the 
best  test  of  the  correctness  of  his  operations.  There  are  also 
a  few  examples  in  the  treatise^  which  ought  not  only  to  have 
answers  but  solutions,  for  they  involve  principles  or  establish 
rules  of  some  importance,  which  are  not  elsewhere  asserted 
or  proved.  See  Art.  19,  iii.  iv.  and  Art.  38,  iii.  ^ 
'  Many  of  the  examples  given  are  particular  in&itances  of 
algebraical  formulse,  as, 

fl«  -  6«  =  (a  +  b)  (a  -  6), 
ia+by  =  fl»  +  3  (fib^3ab*+b\ 

-—^a^:fab+h^ 

and  the  like.  This  is  an  easy  and  rapid  mode  of  making 
examples,  but  we  do  not  think  it  an  eligible  one.  Examples 
thus  formed  are  instances  of  a  general  truth,  depending  on  a 
principle  to  which  the  reader  is  not  introduced ;  but  the 
evident  connexion  between  the  two  sides  of  the  equation  is 
liot  likely  altogether  to  escape  his  notice,  and  may  entice 
him  to  a  hasty,  and  probably  erroneous,  attempt  to  generalize 
in  it.  It  is  very  desirable  to  keep  the  provinces  of  general 
and  particular  truth  distinct;  and  this  mode  of  inventing 
examples  has  some  tendency  to  confuse  them. 

There  is  one  very  important  drawback  to  the  utility  of  the 
work  which  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned,  the  great  inaccu-* 
racy  with  which  it  is  printed.  To  a  person  begmning  a  new 
Course  of  study,  and  consequently  doubtful  of  the  accuracy 
of  his  own  operations  or  conclusions,  any  typographical 
errors,  especially  when  they  aifect  a  result,  cause  the  utmost 
inconvenience,  and  this  book  unfortunately  abounds  in  them. 
There  is  a  table  of  errata  consisting  of  eleven  articles  in  a 
work  of  only  136  short  pages,  and  these  are  not  nearly  all. 

After  entering  into  so  much  detail  of  the  blemishes  which 
have  occurred  to  us  in  this  valuable  manual,  we  ought  not  to 
conclude  without  observing  that  they  are  of  little  importance 
if  the  book  be  read  under  the  superintendence  of  an  intelli- 
gent teacher,  and  that  even  to  an  unassisted  student  few  of 
them  are  likely  to  oppose  any  serious  difficulty.  It  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  this  mode  of  treating 
the  subject,  that  the  learner,  if  he  understands  what  he  reads 
up  to  a  certain  point,  is  enabled  to  grapple  with  some  diffi- 
culties in  the  sequel.     Instead  of  merely  learning  a  number 
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of  rnks  by  rote,  he  learns  to  refer  every  thing  to  reason,  and 
he  IB  taught  how  to  do  so  ;  and  thus  he  will  often  be  able  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  an  ambiguous  passage,  or  supply  the 
defect  of  an  imperfect  proof.  It  is  only  thus  that  any  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  arithmetic  can  be  acquired ;  and 
although  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  these  considerations 
to  attain  pi^actical  facility  in  performing  arithmetical  opera- 
tions, we  have  little  doubt  that  this  will  be  gained  quite  as 
rapidly  under  instruction,  such  ns  Professor  De  Morgan's 
treatise  affords,  as  it  id  from  the  old  course  of  mere  rules 
aiid  examples,  and  it  will  certainly  be  gained  better. 

We  have  entered  into  minute  criticism  of  Professor  De 
Morgan's  ArithmeUc,  and  have  pointed  out  small  defects, 
because,  as  we  wish  the  book  to  be  used,  it  is  important 
to  notice  even  the  least  error  that  may  cause  any  difficulty 
to  young  learners  or  inexperienced  teachers. 


Dr.  Butler's  Ancient  Atlas.  1827. 
Since  the  time  of  D'Anville  there  has  remained  scarcely  any 
room  for  improvement  *  in  the'map  of  Gallia.  The  physical 
features  of  the  country  were  already  determined  with  consi- 
derable accuracy,  and  the  geographer's  own  industry  and 
learning  were  seconded  by  the  most  liberal  assistance  from 
the  gove^ment.  It  is  now  seventy  years  since  the  *  Notice 
de  la  Gaule'  was  published  :  yet  the  schoolboy  received  from 
Dr.  Butler,  about  the  year  1815,  the  first  cheap  copy  of  D'An- 
ville's  maps  on  a  reduced  scale ;  so  long  may  accurate  infor- 
mation exist  for  the  scholar,  and  still  be  excluded  from  the 
school-room.  This  abridgement,  however,  is,  not  what  it 
might  have  been  ;  the  scale  being  reduced  to  less  than  half 
the  linear  scale  of  the  original,  it  was  necessary  to  omit  a 
large  part  of  the  names :  our  complaint  is,  that  the  remainder 
has  not  been  reduced  with  sufficient  fidelity.  Dr.  Butler 
has,  indeed »  himself  expressed  a  fear  that,  owing  to  the  weak 
state  of  his  eyes,  some  inaccuracies  may  have  escaped  him. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  point  out  some  of  them. 

No  town  in  Gallia  is  so  interesting  to  the  historian  and 
geographer  as  that  of  Narbo.  Known  even  in  the  time  of 
Pytheas  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  in  the  country,  it 
was  afterwards  the  seat  of  the  first  Roman  colony.  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  it  was,  without  exception,  the  most  populous 
city  in  Gallia,  and  had  already  given  name  to  one  of  the  most 
important  divisions.  The  ancient  writers  have  themselves 
left  us  data  sufficient  to  determine  its  precise  locality ;  its 

*  We  do  not  adnui  that  Mannert  h«a  made  ioprovenieDta  in  the  geography  of 
Gaol. 
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modem  name  \%  a  still  more  certain  guide.  Yet,  in  all 
the  successive  editions  of  Dr.  Butler's  map,  we  find  Narbo 
close  upon  the  sea  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Herault^ 
whereas  it  lay  twelve  miles  up  the  river  Atax  or  Aude^  a 
river  so  completely  distinct  from  the  former,  that  a  third, 
the  Orb,  runs  into  the  sea  between  them.  Moreover  the 
names  of  these  rivers  being  omitted,  the  confusion  becomes 
greater.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  by  Strabo,  that  there 
was  in  this  quarter  a  considerable  traffic  between  the  Medi-* 
terranean  and  the  Atlantic,  the  route  of  which  was  first  the 
Atax,  Narbo  being  the  emporium,  then  a  portage,  corre- 
sponding perhaps  in  direction  to  the  present  canal  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  and  lastly  the  Garumna.  With  the  present  map  this 
would  be  altogether  unintelligible.  Again,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  we  see  Baeterree,  BezierSj  transferred  from  the 
Orb  to  the  Aude.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  we  have  an  error 
still  more  singular;  a  few  miles  north  of  Lapurdum,  or 
Bayoyincy  there  may  be  seen  on  the  coast  the  nume  Aqus 
Augustae,  whilst  thirty  miles  east  of  it,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Adour,  is  a  second  town,  called  Tarbellicte.  The  very 
form  of  this  last  word  should  have  put  Dr.  Butler  upon  his 
guard.  In  D'Anville's  map  he  will  see  that  the  name  AqusB 
Augustas  Tarbellicee  belongs  to  one  single  town,  which  was 
the  capital  of  an  important  people,  the  Tarbelli,  whence  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  is  sometimes  called  Mare  Tarbellicum ;  and 
secondly,  the  real  site  will  be  found  to  correspond  with  net- 
ther  of  Dr  Butler's  positions,  but  to  a  third,  the  well-known 
town  of  Aqs  or  Dax,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adour.  An 
error  precisely  similar  has  occurred  with  Climberris,  or  Au- 
gusta. Auch,  the  capital  of  the  department  Gers,  and  situated 
on  a  river  of  that  name,  bore  in  ancient  times  three  different 
titles  in  succession,  Climberris,  the  Celtic,  or  rather 
Iberic  name,  Augusta  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  and  finally, 
Ausci,  from  the  people  whose  capital  it  was.  The  river 
Gers  Dr.  Butler  has  omitted,  but  otherwise,  Augusta  corre- 
sponds pretty  well  to  the  situation  of  Auch.  On  the  other 
hand  Climberris  is  transferred  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  to  the 
banks  of  the  Adour,  where  it  constitutes  an  independent 
town.  Ascending  to  the  sources  of  the  Garonne,  we  find 
the  word  Lugaunum,  and  fifty  miles  to  the  east  of  that  posi- 
tion is  Lugdunum.  These,  likewise,  must  have  arisen  from 
a  common  origin,  viz.  Lugdunum  Convenarum.  The  first 
position  will  thus  be  correct ;  the  second  site  seems  to  belong 
to  Consoranni,  which  has  been  altogether  omitted,  though  it 
is  the  capital  of  the  district  now  called  Le  Couserans. 
The  following  are  etrora  of  less  magoitude,  bat  connected 
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whb  towns  worthy  of  attention.  According  to  this  map^ 
Aginnum,  Agen,  chief  town  of  the  department  Lot  etGaronnCy 
lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  latter  river ;  Divona^  Cahors, 
capital  of  the  Cadurci,  and  still  the  departmental  town  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lot ;  Segodunum,  Rodhx^  formerly  capital  of 
the  Ruteni,  now  chief  town  in  the  department  Aveyron,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  so  called ;  Argentomagus,  Argenion^ 
ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Creqse ;  Confluentes,  Coblentz^  on  the 
left  of  the  Moselle.  Such  are  the  positions  of  these  towns  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Butler.  By  consulting  any  good  map  the 
reader  will  find  that  these  towns  4LI-  lie  on  the  right  instead 
of  the  left  banks  of  the  respective  rivers.  In  Dr.  Butler's 
oaap  of  Germany  the  error,  as  regards  Confiuentes,  is  cor- 
rected, and  that  town  occupies  ft  site  more  consistent  with 
its  name.  By  comparing  the  course  pf  the  Rhine  in  these 
two  maps  othlsr  differences  will  appear.  Thus,  the  situation, 
with  regard  to  the  river,  of  Mons  Brisiacus  (Brisacum  in  the 
map  of  Germany  is  of  course  an  error),  Fletio,  Trajectum, 
will  be  found  to  vary  in  the  two  maps.  Perhaps,  however, 
it  was  intended  to  mark  the  variations  that  have  occurred 
from  time  to  time  in  the  bed  of  this  river.  A  more  decided 
error  presents  itself  in  the  site  of  Augusta  Treverorum, 
Trh>es^  which  is  removed  from  the  Moselle  to  an  insigni- 
ficant stream  now  called  the  Sure. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  note  the  following  errors  in  ortho- 
graphy, perhaps  due  to  the  engraver. 

Viducas  for  Viducasses  or  else  Viducas,  near  Ca>en. 

Turores  for  Turoqes,  district  round  Tours. 

Pictavii  for  Pictavi,  people  of  Poictou* 

Corispoti  for  Corisopiti,  part  of  the  Osismii. 

Veneti  for  Veneli  or  Unelli,  Xr0  Mitt^he, 

Venetiae  for  Veneticae  insulae. 

Augustonometum  for  Augustonemetum,  CUntmonL 

Illuro  for  Iluro,  Oleron. 

Antissiodurum  for  Autissiodurum,  Auserre. 

Vellanodunum  for  Vellaunodunum,  Beaune. 

Caebillonum,  for  Cabillonum,  Chalons  sur  Sa6ne. 

Lausontius  for  Lacus  Lausonius,  Lausanne. 

Vosgesus  for  Vosegus  or  Vooesus,  the  Foge. 

Tarusconiensis  for  Tarasco,  Tarascon  in  the  pays  de  Foix. 

The  last  is  partly  due  to  D'Anville,  who  has  attached  to 
the  town  what,  as  appears  firom  his  notice,  was  the  appella- 
tion of  the  people,  Tarusconienses.  Dr.  Butler  has  changed 
the  plural  to  a  singular.  D'Anville  is  also  responsible  for 
the  ablative  Revessio,  which,  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy, 
[|hoQld  be  changed  to  the  nominative  Revession,  or  -um. 
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In  the  Itineraries  from  which  Reressio  has  been  toWen^  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  termination  of  the  cases. 

In  the  way  of  omission  the  following  may  be  noted. 
Names  of  rivers:  Atax,  Aude;  Arauris,  Herault ;  Tamis^ 
Tani;  Duranius,  Dordogne;  Carantonus*  Ckarente  ;  Ollna^ 
Ome ;  Isara  or  ISsia,  the  Oise^  whenee  Isarae-^briva,  PonU 
(rise;  and  retnming  to  the  South:  Isara,  the  Isirey  and 
Varus,  Vary  the  boundary  of  the  country.  Riveni  being  the 
best  foundation  for  geographical  knowledge^  it  is  of  some 
consequence  to  mark  their  names  as  well  as  their  coursew* 
Names  of  important  tribes  omitted :  Tarbelli,  Veliavi,  Helvii, 
Nitiobriges,  whose  capital  was  the  above-mentioned  Aghi- 
rium',  Cayares,  Tricastini,  Tricas^es,  whose  capital  is  now 
Troyesy  Meldi,  Silyanectes,  Boii^  Insubres.  The  two  last  are 
die  more  important,- as  they  are  the  only  traces  in  Gallia  of 
the  two  great  nations  that  migrated  into  Italy  and  elsewhere*' 
Names  of  mountains  omitted :  lura,  Cebenna.  There  is  no 
trace  in  the  map  of  any  mountains  in  the  Auvergne  or  JBre- 
tagne. 

To  these  lists  of  omission*  we  may  add,  Geneva;  Dedetia, 
Dedse;Ywg\nc\\my  Gap;  Brigantio,  Bttmi^^ii ;  Darantasia^ 
whence  the  Tarentaise ;  Borkvitk^  Ara  Ubiorum,  Fossae 
Marianae,  &c.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  map  a 
little  circle  denoting  a  town  without  any  name  afiixed.  There 
are  nearly  twenty  such  deserted  symbols. 

Our  criticism  of  this  map  has  been  founded  chiefly  on  a 
comparison  with  the  work  of  D'Anville.  From  D'Anvilie, 
however,  Dr.  Butler  has  made  one  variation  which  affects 
the  utility  of  the  map.  The  names  of  those  political  divisions 
which  are  ascribed  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  and  the 
reign  of  Diocletian,  were  by  the  French  gec^rapher  judi- 
ciously banished  from  the  map  itself,  appearing  only  in  the 
margin.  Dr.  Butler  has  restored  them.  It  would  have  been 
much  better  to  have  given  either  the  divisions  of  Augustus, 
or  else  the  more  simple  distribution  of  his  predecessor, 
founded  on  the  different  origin,  and  different  languages  of  the 
states. 

We  shall  add  a  few  remarks  on  Dr.  Butler's  maps  of 
Greece,  not  comparing  them  with  D'Anville's^  as  in  the  case 
of  Gaul,  but  with  the  state  of  our  knowledge  in  the  year 
1827^  down  to  which  period,  as  we  learn  from  the  title-page, 
the  maps  are  corrected.  And  we  shall  not  enter  into  mmute 
criticism,  which  is  impossible  iii  a  short  notice,  but  meiTely 
point  out  some  errors  of  considerable  magnitude. 
.  D'Anville  supposed  two  places  called  Tiryns  in  the  pro^ 
vince  of  Argolis  i  he  placed  one  where  nobody  can  find  it^ 
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and  the  otbor  ia  that  {losition  where  alone  these  remarkable 
Cyclopian  walls  exist.  JDr.  Butler  has  retained  in  his  map 
the  imaginary  Tiryns^  andlias  marked  the  real  one  by  a  little 
round  eircle  witbout  a  name.  A  reference  to  Pausanias  who 
wrote  in  the  second  ^  oenlury,  or  to  Sir  ^yilliara  Gell's 
Argolis  (1810),  would  have  corrected  this  mistake.  The 
Island  Calauria^  on  the  const  of  Argolis^  has^  obtained  some 
notoriety  by  being  the  place  where  I>empsthenes  died. 
Instead  of  the  little  islet^  denoted  by  a  point,  the  name  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  larger  island  north  of  it^  which  Dr.  Butler, 
calls  Sbhaeria  or  Hiera. 

In  Mesaenia^  we  find  Messene  and  Ithome.  marked  as  two 
distinet  towns,  twenty  stadia  distant  from  one  another,  while^ 
io  faot,  Ithome  Is  a  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  Messene 
stood,  and  where  its  ruins  still  remain.  We  would  gladly 
know  the  authority  for  placing  on  the  river  Pamisiis  the  town 
Stenyclaru6,.in  characters  as  large  as  Sparta  apd  larger  than 
Argos«  Cory phefii  urn  is  put  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  of 
Pylos  instead  of  the  north,  where  Thucydides  puts  it.  (lib.  iv. 
ch.  3.  8i)  Colonis  (read  Colonides),  a  town  of  Messeoia,  is 
put  wrong  in  Dr.  Butler's  and  most  otiier  maps.  It  should 
be  where  Koran  now  stands,  and  Corone  should  be  placed 
north  of  Koro»  near  Port  PetalidL  Xenophon  informs  us 
(Anab.  v.  3.  11),  that  SciUus^  the  place  of  his  retreat  during 
exile,  was  on  the  road  from  Lfacedsemon  to  Olympia,  and 
twenty  stadia  distant  from  the  latter  position.  In  Dr.  But- 
ler's map,  Soillus  is  four  times  that  distance  from  Olympia. 
The  far-famed  Olympia  itself  is  on  the  wrong  bank  of  the 
river  in  Dr.  Butler's  map,  being  on  the  south  instead  of 
the  north  side :  its  place  is  occupied  by  Pisa,  which,  if  it 
be  put  anywhere^  should  probably  be  transferred  to  the  south 
bank  of  the  river. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  very  obvious  errors  ;  if  any  person 
wiB  compare  Arcadia  with  the  best  map  in  use  in  1827^  he 
may  add  to  the  list. 

A  great  number  of  names  are  incorrectly  written,  which,  in 
nearly  every  instance,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  to 
the  engraver ;  such  as  Anachns  {Inachus),  Luboea  M.  (Eu^ 
bcsa  M.),  Pogoni  Pt.  {Pogon.  Pt.),  Colonis  {Colonides)^ 
Glympos  (Glyppia)f&c.  A  river  Helisson,  which  appears  in 
three  different  places,  is  written  in  three  ways ;  Helisson, 
Helisout  £lisson.  Attica  is  on  so  small  a  scale,  that  much 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  difficulty  of  clearly  show- 
ing the  relative  positions  of  the  most  important  places ;  but 
BtUl  there  are  errors  that  might  have  been  easily  avoided. 
Tbria^  which  gave  name  to  the  Thriasian  plain,  is  placed  as 
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fkr  north  ad  Deceleia.  Though  itd  precise  position  is  doubt^ 
ful,  we  know  it  is  not  near  Deceleia,  nor  yet  near  Marathon, 
where  Pliny  (iv.  70  seems  to  fix  it.  Kruse  puts  it  on  the 
coast,  south  and  east  of  Eleusis  ;  its  true  position  is  probably- 
a  little  to  the  north  and  east  of  Eleusis. 

The  little  place  Rhus  i^^ovs)^  which  Dr.  Butler  places  in 
Attica,  and  as  far  north  as  CEnoe,  should  be  carried  south 
and  set  down  near  Megara ;  for  it  was  there  that  Pausanias 
saw  it.  (Attica,  cli.  41.)  Panactum,  Gypto  Kastroy  one  of 
the  frontier  forts  of  Attica  on  the  Boeotian  side,  is  placed 
tolerably  correctly  in  the  map  of  southern  Greece,  yet  with- 
out the  usual  mark  (o) ;  but  as  it  often  happens  that  two 
maps  of  contiguous  districts  contdn  a  common  portion,  let 
us  see  where  Panactum  stands  in  that  part  of  northern  Greece 
which  comprehends  a  part  of  Attica.  In  northern  Greece  it 
is  carried  over  the  mountains,  and  placed  in  the  *^lain  of  the 
Asopus ;  a  very  considerable  mistake,  but  we  believe  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  small  scale  of  the  map,  and  to  the 
difference  in  the  scale  of  these  two  maps  that  contain  a  com- 
mon portion.  Indeed  the  whole  map  of  northern  Greece  is 
on  far  too  small  a  scale  to  allow  great  accuracy.  In 
this  map  of  northern  Greece  we  find  Megara  instead  of 
Megaris,  CEnoe  for  CEnoe,  and  no  (o) ;  Phyle,  a  place  of 
^onie  historical  importance,  is  completely  misplaced  in  both 
maps.  In  the  north-eastern  angle  of  Attica  we  find  a  towrk^ 
Piraice,  near  Oropus ;  but  Pindfce  is  the  name  of  a  district  of 
which  Oropus  was  the  chief  town.  (Thucyd.  ii.  23.)  We 
beg  it  not  to  be  understood,  that  we  are  unable  to  detect 
more  errors  in  the  map  of  Attica,  both  of  omission  and  com- 
mission ;  but  what  we  have  sidd  is  enough  to  show  the  neces- 
sity of  some  alteration  in  a  school  Atlas  that  is  so  exten- 
sively used.  If  we  were  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
other  maps,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  many  errors  of  a 
very  striking  kind ;  such  as,  in  Egypt,  the  omission  of  Nau- 
cratis,  and  the  placing  the  pyramids  south  instead  of  north 
of  Memphis.  For  it  must  foe  presumed,  that  an  ancient  map 
is  chiefly  intended  to  explain  ancient  authors,  and  a  school 
map  especially  should  be  adapted  to  explain  the  books  usually 
read  in  schools  and  colleges.  When  a  boy  then  is  reading 
Herodotus  (ii.  97),  who  says  that  during  the  inundation 
period  a  man  may  sail  from  Niiucratis  past  the  pyramids 
(he  means  those  of  Jizeh)  to  Memphis,  how  can  he  compre- 
hend this  passage,  if  he  looks  at  the  map  and  finds  the 
pyramids  beyond  Memphis  ? 

^rhere  is  one  mistake  of  a  very  singular  nature.     D'Anville 
had  a  theory  that  the  Lake  Moens  of  Herodotus  was  formed  by 
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the  kind  of  valley  that  lies  between  the  Nile  and  Joseph's 
Canal ;  and  in  his  map  he  represented  this  supposed  lake  by  a 
kind  of  parallelogram  about  fifty  geographical  miles  long.  This 
parallelogram  has  disappeared  in  Dr,  Butler's  map,  which  we 
consider  to  be  in  general  a  copy  from  D'Anville,  and  the 
Canal  of  Joseph  is  transformed  itito  the  Lake  Moeris. 


Lessons  on  Objects^  as  given  in  a  Pestalozzian  School,  at 

Cheam,  Surrey.  Seeley,  1830. 
Pertiaps  in  no  department  of  education  has  so  much  im- 
provement taken  place  within  the  last  few  years  as  in  that 
which  belongs  to  children.  Yet  among  the  many  useful 
Works  which  have  lately  made  their  appearance,  it  is  matter 
of  surprise  that  so  few  have  been  written  with  the  view  of 
leading  young  persons  to  observe  and  reflect  on  the  proper- 
ties of  the  objects  which  continually  present  themselves  to. 
the  senses,  and  of  necessity  occupy  very  much  of  the  atten- 
tion during  early  life.  Whilst  it  has  been  the  fashion  for 
ages  to  teach  children  to  read,  write,  and  cipher^  and,  too 

generally,  to  initiate  them  when  very  young  in  the  incompre- 
ensible  mysteries  of  grammar  in  a  dead  language,  they  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  most  common  natural 
objects,  or  left  to  form  their  notions  of  them  in  that  imper- 
fect manner  in  which  all  ideas  are  conceived  by  the  unassisted 
minds  of  children. 

The  book  before  us  is  the  first  elementary  work  in  this 
country,*  we  believe,  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  expla- 
nation of  things.  It  professes,  indeed,  to  form  one  of  a 
series  of  volumes  intended  to  embody  in  lessons  the  principles 
and  method  of  Pestalozzi.  To  consider  the  book  in  reference 
to  the  system  which  it  exhibits,  is  not  our  present  object; 
neither  is  such  an  examination  at  all  necessary.  It  pos- 
sesses an  individual  value  and  importance,  and  it  is  on  that 
account  that  we  now  notice  it 

Aikin  has  remarked  (and  the  sentence  is  appropriately  used 
as  a  motto  for  the  lessons  on  objects)  that  '  we  daily  call 
a  great  many  things  by  their  names,  without  ever  inquiring 
into  their  nature  and  properties,  so  that,  in  reality,  it  is  only 
their  names,  and  not  the  things  themselves,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.'    It  is  the  particular  purpose  of  this  volume 

•  A  small  work  was  publbhed  in  Germany  in  1818,  by  Wilhelm  von  Turk, 
entitled,  *  Die  Erscheinuugen  in  der  Natur*  (Phenomena  of  Nature.)  Its  object  is 
<  io  bring  befbre  the  young  pupil  in  a  familiar  manner  the  different  phenomena  of 
nature.  It  presents  a  variety  of  subjects  for  the  child's  consideratiua,  the  know- 
ledge of  wUch  is  usefiili  and  besides,  admirably  calculated  to  draw  out  his  powers  of 
observation.  A  tnHiyV^%"  of  this  book  would  be  an  acceptable  present  to  parents 
and  tesfchen* 
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of  lessons,  to  remedy  the  defect  in  education,  so  jnstly  com- 
plained of  by  the  author  of  '  Evenings  at  Home.'  The  sub- 
ject seems  to  be  of  the  highest  importance,  and  one  calculated 
to  exercise  an  extensive  influence  upon  general  education. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  briefly,  some  of  the  reasons 
why  so  great  a  stress  is  here  laid  on  the  necessity  and  advan- 
tage of  introducing  lessons  on  objects  as  an  essential  branch 
of  elementary  instruction. 

The  very  consideration  of  the  age  at  which  the  business  of 
education  commences,  immediately  suggests  two  principal 
reasons  for  commencing  the  work,  by  teaching  the  nature  and 
properties  of  tnings. 

First,  Thi^  plan  is  the  only  efficient  one  by  which  the 
wavering  attention  of  children  can  be  interested  and  per- 
manently fixed.  Secondly,  the  plan  is  strictly  philosophical, 
and  is  well  calculated  to  draw  forth  the  mental  powers,  and 
gradually  to  bring  them  in  their  natural  succession  into 
active  operation. 

The  mind  of  a  child  is  very  much  under  the  influence  of 
the  organs  of  sense,  and  is  continually  drawn  away  from  one 
object  to  another,  as  each  successively  presents  itself.  To 
fix  the  attention  in  any  way  at  this  age,  for  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  of  any  kind,  is  a  difiicult  task :  but  to  tie  it  down 
to  books  which  are  uninteresting  and  often  unmeaning,  is  as 
impossible  as  it  is  absurd.  Time  is  lost  by  the  teacher  in  his 
fruitless  endeavours ;  the  mind  of  the  learner  is  soured  ;  and 
too  frequently  considerable  obstacles  are  thereby  raised  to  the 
future  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  extreme  activity  of 
the  perceptive  faculty  suggests  some  visible  material  as  the 
stock  on  which  we  may  engraft  lessons  in  useful  knowledge. 
The  toy  with  which  the  child  plays,  the  table  at  which  he  sits, 
the  room  in  which  he  lives,  the  objects  which  are  most  about 
him,  and  which  most  interest  him,  are  the  most  appropriate 
subjects  of  inquiry,  because  he  is  familiar  with  them.  He 
already  knows  their  qualities,  some  at  least,  and  has  dis- 
covered many  of  their  uses.  Any  new  facts  connected  with 
such  objects  he  learns  with  ease  and  pleasure ;  and  what  he 
thus  learns  is  readily  remembered,  and,  being  often  found 
immediately  useful,  furnishes  a  motive  for  fresh  exertion. 

The  plan  exhibited  in  these  lessons  is  also  strictly  philoso- 
phical, and  is  formed  on  an  accurate  observation  of  the  process 
by  which  the  mind  acquires  its  ideas ;  the  organs  of  sense  being 
the  channels  through  which  they  are  conveyed.  The  mind 
itself  possesses  a  certain  power,  by  means  of  which  it  com- 
pares, judges,  abstracts,  and  reasons,  but  the  subject  of  its 
operations  is  derived  from  without.  The  objects  which  sur- 
round us,  are  so  essentially  necessary  to  the  exercise  of 
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thought,  that  no  ideas,  however  apparently  abstracted  and 
intellectual,  can  be  coosidered  as  correct  or  well  defined, 
except  so  far  as  they  are  consistent  with  nature,  and  can  be 
referred  to  the  most  primary  notions  by  regular  and  easy  gra- 
dations. This  account  of  the  origin  and  gradual  refinement 
of  our  ideas,  is  so  far  certain  and  generally  true,  that  it 
applies  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  at  all  periods  of  life. 
It  is  the  plan  which  nature  herself  sets  into  operation  in  the 
dawning  mind  of  the  infant,  and  it  is  carried  forward,  by  the 
voluntary  efforts  of  the  child,  in  the  nursery  and  in  the  play* 
ground  ;  and  in  active  life  it  is  still  continued.  In  childhood, 
however,  where  new  ideas  are  conceived  in  such  rapid  suc- 
cession, the  truth  of  these  remarks  is  more  particularly  to  be 
recognised.  The  earliest  impressions  are  of  things  and  the 
relations  of  things,  in  the  most  literal  acceptation  of  the  terms. 
The  fact  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  is  the  more  apparent,  from 
the  degree  in  which  they  are  developed,  which  always  accords 
with  the  degree  in  which  the  objects  of  external  nature  are 
brought  before  the  senses.  Two  young  children,  for  instance, 
of  the  same  age  and  abilities,  will  acquire  very  different 
degrees  of  knowledge,  if  they  are  not  equally  conversant 
with  the  things  around  them.  If  one  of  them  be  confined 
within  a  short  space,  his  nursery,  parentis  house,  and  garden, 
and  little  or  no  pains  be  taken  to  exhibit  things  before  him 
in  an  interesting  point  of  view ;  and  if  the  other  be  allowed 
to  roam  more  at  large,  to  see  a  greater  number  and  variety 
of  objects,  and  to  have  them  placed  before  him  in  a  very 
obvious  manner,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  result ; — the 
latter  gains  much  actual  knowledge,  while  his  organs  of  sense 
are  sharpened,  and  the  faculties  of  his  mind  exercised  and 
improved ;  the  former  in  his  narrow  sphere  of  observation 
has  his  knowledge  confined  and  imperfect,  and  his  faculties 
being  less  exercised  are  less  developed. 

The  very  first  rudiments  of  knowledge  are  easily  attainable, 
because  the  objects  which  first  meet  the  attention,  present 
certain  grand  and  decided  lines  of  distinction  between  each 
other,  in  shape,  size,  colour,  or  some  other  easily  understood 
relation.  But  when  the  subjects  of  thought  are  necessarily 
more  numerous  and  complex,  and  when  they  present  qualities, 
some  similar  and  others  dissimilar,  a  wider  observation  be- 
comes necessary  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  judgments 
formed  upon  them,  and  of  the  reasonings  formed  upon  those 
judgments.  The  following  error  of  judgment  is  the  conse- 
quence of  a  confined  experience.  A  child  burns  his  finger 
by  touching  a  red-hot  coal ;  the  ideas  of  red  and  burning 
become  strongly  connected  in  his  mind,  and  he  dreads  to 

Jam.  1831.  ^ 
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touch  an  orange  or  a  red  coat  as  much  as  a  coal^  until  his 
parent  or  nurse  leads  him  to  observe  that  the  ideas  of  red  and 
burning  are  not  inseparably,  but  only  accidentally  connected. 
What  is  necessary  in  chemistry,  where  a  regular  process  of 
induction  from  a  great  number  of  facts  must  necessarily 
precede  the  correct  statement  of  a  general  proposition  in  the 
science,  is  necessary  also  to  the  formation  of  a  correct  idea 
in  a  child's  mind.  The  process  of  generalization  is  always 
going  on,  but  every  new  act  in  the  work  is  necessarily  pre- 
ceded by  an  induction,  drawn  from  a  large  number  of  indivi- 
dual facts,  and  no  general  statement  can  be  correct  which 
is  not  strictly  deduced  according  to  this  principle.  The  mind 
of  a  child,  however  disadvantageously  circumstanced,  does, 
from  the  ceaseless  activity  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  by 
its  own  inquisitive  disposition,  obtain  for  itself  a  certain 
store  of  practical  knowledge.  The  unassisted  powers  of  his 
mind  are  sufficient  to  discover  the  more  obvious  relations  of 
things;  but  of  those  qualities  which  lie  hidden  beneath  the  sur* 
&ce,  and  are  not  immediately  observable,  he  remains  either 
entirely  ignorant,  or  forms  misconceived  notions  of  their 
nature,  because  he  has  no  directing  hand  to  lead  him  to  the 
discovery  of  their  tnith.  In  the  course  of  his  merely  volun- 
tary and  self-conducted  instruction,  error  mixes  itself  up  with 
truth ;  a  confined  or  misdirected  observation  forms  incorrect 
or  ill-defined  ideas,  or  draws  wrong  conclusions ;  the  memory 
fails,  and  imagination  supplies  false  images,  and  in  this  manner 
error  and  prejudice  fill  the  place  of  real  knowledge.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  teacher  to  obviate  so  serious  an  evil.  The  pupil 
must  be  continually  admonished  to  look  at  and  to  examine 
things,  and  to  compare  them.  As  the  judicious  architect 
carefully  provides  for  the  firmness  of  his  foundation,  knowing 
well  that  the  safety  of  the  whole  fabric  depends  upon  the 
basis  whereon  it  rests ;  so  the  reflecting  teacher  will  be  care- 
ful to  lead  his  pupil  first  to  nature,  and  so  form  his  mind  to 
habits  of  correctness,  by  placing  the  very  objects  with  which 
he  is  to  be  conversant  all  his  life,  under  his  direct  observa- 
tion. He  thus  makes  things,  and  not  words,  which  are  the 
mere  signs  of  things,  the  objects  of  the  child^s  attention. 
Nature  becomes  his  first  book ;  and  it  is  a  book  of  most  in- 
teresting contents.  His  walks  abroad,  every  movement 
around  him,  every  thing  in  short  which  presents  itself  to  his 
lively  mind,  furnishes  a  useful,  and  what  is  more,  a  most 
interesting  topic  of  conversation.  The  child  himself  assists 
in  the  work  of  instruction,  because  he  loves  it ;  'tis  no  longer 
drudgery,  but  delight ;  it  is  no  longer  a  lifeless  work,  lagging 
on  through  a  weary  and  uninteresting  process,  but  it  is  a 
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living  spirit  which  animates  the  child's  entire  mind,  and  leads 
him  on  to  the  acquisition  of  solid  and  real  attainments. 

It  appears  then  to  be  the  business  of  the  instructor,  to 
lead  children  in  the  earliest  stage  of  their  education,  to 
observe  with  attention  the  objects  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, and  to  describe  with  accuracy  the  impressions 
which  they  receive  from  them  ;  and  for  two  principal  reasons : 
first,  because  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  best  adapted 
to  their  age,  and  most  useful  for  the  general  purposes  of 
practical  life ;  secondly,  because  by  these  means  the  powers 
of  the  mind  are  developed  in  an  easy  and  natural  way.  Such 
is  the  general  principle  (seepage  1)  of  the  plan  of  instruction 
which  the  book  now  before  us  is  intended  to  explain,  and 
present  in  a  practical  form. 

This  little  volume  is  a '  corrected  and  recorrected'  edition  of 
lessons  actually  given  to  children,  and»  therefore,  possesses 
a  value  to  which  no  book  made  in  the  closet  can  lay  claim, 
being  the  result  of  actual  experiment.  The  work  consists  of 
a  number  of  lessons,  divided  into  five  series ;  beginning  with 
tabjects  the  most  easy  and  elementary,  it  gradually  increases 
in  difficulty,  each  successive  step  being  adapted  to  the  mind 
of  the  child  as  it  acquires  fresh  stores  of  knowledge.  Every 
part  of  these  lessons  is  interesting  to  the  child^  both  on 
account  of  the  active  operation  into  which  his  own  mind  is 
necessarily  called  by  the  manner  in  which  the  lessons  are 
given ;  and  also  by  the  attractive  nature  of  many  of  the 
materials  which  form  the  subject  of  the  lessons.  In  the  first 
and  most  elementary  series,  the  pupil  is  simply  taught  to 
make  a  right  use  of  his  organs  of  sense,  and  to  exercise  his 
judgment  so  far  only  as  relates  to  the  objects  about  him ;  and 
accordingly  the  matter  brought  before  him  at  this  stage,  is  such 
that  its  obvious  properties  can  be  discovered  and  described 
by  a  child  who  has  acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  his 
mother  tongue.  Throughout  the  whole  series  of  lessons,  but 
especially  at  the  be^nning,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  child 
should  always  be  led  to  observe  for  himself y  and  not  passively 
receive  information  from  his  teacher ;  for  information  thus 
communicated  is  soon  forgotten.  In  order  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  these  remarks  more  fully,  and  also  to  give  some 
notion  of  the  plan  on  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  lessons 
should  be  conducted,  we  select  at  full  length  the  first  in  the 
series. 

*  LESSON  I. 

GLASS. 

Glass  has  been  selected  as  the  first  substance  to  be  presented  to 
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the  children,  because  the  qualities  which  characterize  it  are  quite 
obvious  to  the  senses.  The  pupils  should  be  arraup^  before  a 
black  board  or  slate,  upon  which  the  result  of  their  observation 
should  be  written.  The  utility  of  having  the  lesson  presented  to 
the  eyes  of  each  child,  with  the  power  of  thus  recalling  attention 
to  what  has  occurred,  will  very  soon  be  appreciated  by  the  in- 
structor. 

The  glass  should  be  passed  round  the  party  to  be  examined  by 
each  individual  *. 

Teacher.     What  is  that  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  ? 

Children.     A  piece  of  glass. 

Teacher.  Can  you  spell  the  word  "glass"  ?  (The  teacher  then 
writes  the  word  "  glass"  upon  the  slate,  which  is  thus  presented  to 
the  whole  class  as  the  subject  of  the  lesson.)  You  have  all  ex- 
amined this  glass  ;  what  do  you  observe  ?  What  can  you  say  that 
itis?t 

Children.     It  is  bright. 

Teachbr.  (Teacher  having  written  the  word  "qualities,**  writes 
under  it— It  is  bright.)     Take  it  in  your  hand,  and /re/  {  it. 

Children.  It  is  cold.  (Written  on  the  board  under  the  former 
quality.) 

Teacher.  Feel  it  again,  and  compare  it  witli  the  piece  of 
sponge  that  is  tied  to  your  slate,  and  then  tell  me  what  you  per- 
ceive in  the  glass  §. 

Children.     It  is  smooth— it  is  hard. 

Teacher.     Is  there  any  other  glass  in  the  room  ? 

Children.     Yes.     The  windows. 

Teacher.     (Close  the  shutters.)     Can  you  see  the  garden  now  ? 

Children.     No. 

Teacher.     Why  cannot  you  ? 

Children.     We  cannot  see  through  the  shutters. 

Teacher.     What  can  you  say  then  of  the  glass  ? 

Children.    We  can  see  through  it. 

Teacher.  Can  you  tell  me  any  word  that  will  express  this 
quality  ? 

Children.     No. 

Teacher.  I  will  tell  you  then ;  pay  attention,  that  you  may 
recollect  it.  It  is  transparent.  What  shall  you  now  understand 
when  I  tell  you  that  a  substance  is  transparent  ? 

Children.     That  you  can  see  through  it. 

*  <  By  this  means  each  individual  in  the  class  is  called  upon  to  exerciite  his  own 
powers  on  the  object  presented ;  the  subsequent  questions  of  the  teacher  tend 
only  to  draw  out  the  ideas  of  the  children,  and  to  correct  them  if  wrong.' 

t  *  This  question  is  put  instead  of  asking,  "  What  are  its  qualities  i"*  because 
the  children  would  not  yet,  in  all  probability,  understand  the  meaning  of  the  tenn, 
but  by  its  frequent  application  to  the  answers  to  this  question,  they  will  shortly 
become  fiimiliarized  with  it.' 

X  'The  art  of  the  teacher  is  to  put  such  questions  as  may  lead  successively  to 
the  exercise  of  the  different  senses/ 

}  '  The  object  of  Iho  teacher  here  is  to  lead  the  pupil  to  the  observation  of  the 
quality  tmooth,  and  he  does  sd  bv  making  him  contrast  it  with  the  oppotite  quality 
in  another  lubstaDce ;  a  mode  of  suggestioa,  of  which  frequent  use  may  be  made.' 
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Teacher.  You  are  right.  Try  and  recollect  something  that  is 
transparent. 

Child  REX.     Water. 

Teacher.  If  I  were  to  let  this  glass  fall  or  you  were  to  throw 
a  ball  at  the  window,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ? 

Children.     The  glass  would  be  broken.     It  is  brittle. 

Teacher.     Could  I  in  the  same  manner  break  the  shutter  ? 

Children.     No. 

Teacher.     Could  I  break  it  if  I  used  great  force? 

Children.     Yes. 

Teacher.     Would  you  therefore  call  the  wood  brittle  ? 

Children.     No. 

Teacher.     What  substances  then. do  you  call  brittle  ? 

Children.     Those  which  are  easily  broken. 

These  are  probably  as  many  qualities  as  would  occur  to  children 
at  their  first  attempt,  which  being  arranged  on  the  slate  form  an 
exercise  in  spelling.  They  should  then  be  effaced,  and  if  the  pupils 
are  able  to  write  they  may  endeavour  to  remember  the  lesson,  and 
put  it  down  on  their  slates.' 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  lesson^  that  the  chief  business 
of  the  teacher  is  to  draw  out  the  ideas  of  the  children,  and 
to  direct  them  in  a  right  channel.  He  must  likewise  con- 
tinually bear  in  mind,  that  the  knowledge  of  a  term  should 
follow  the  conception  of  the  idea  which  it  expresses ;  and  he 
should  never  give  a  word  or  expression  ^to  a  child,  till  the 
young  learner  feels  the  want  of  a  term  to  express  some 
quality  or  thing  which  has  been  fully  comprehended. 

The  second  series  consists  of  a  number  of  lessons,  calculated 
to  fix  in  the  mind  the  knowledge  already  gained  by  the  previous 
series,  and  to  bring  the  powers  of  judgment  and  comparison 
into  more  active  operation.  It  is  here  very  properly  recom- 
mended, that  the  child  should  be  led  to  classify  the  various 
qualities  of  objects,  according  to  the  organs  by  aid  of  which 
they  are  conceived :  a  list  of  the  lessons  of  this  series  is  here 
given,  and  one  is  transcribed  in  full. 

*  Lesson  I.  A  Pin.  Lesson  VIII.  An  Ec^g. 

II.  A  Cube  of  Wood.  IX.  A  Thimble. 

III.  An  uncut  Lead  Pencil.  X.  A  Penknife. 

IV.  A  Pen.  XI.  A  Key. 
V.  A  Wax  Candle.                         XII.  A  Cup. 

VL  A  Chair.  XIII.  A  Grain  of  Coffee. 

VII.  A  Book.  XIV.  A  Pairof  Scbsora. 

LESSON  VIII. 

AN    EGO. 

Parts.  Qualities. 

The  shell.  It  is  oval, 

skin.  white. 
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FarU. 

QualiUes. 

The  white. 

It  is  hard. 

yolk. 

edible. 

interior. 

nutritious. 

exterior, 
surface. 

opaque, 
dull. 

embryo,  or 

future 

shell  is  brittle. 

chicken. 

smooth, 
thin. 

The  white  is  liquid  when  raw. 

solid  when  boiled, 

semi-transparent, 
adhesive. 

sticky. 

insipid. 

Yolk  is  yellow. 

liquid. 
soR. 

^    opaque, 
odorous. 

sapid. ' 
In  the  third  series  the  teacher,  who  has  now  firmly  grounded 
his  pupils  in  the  elements  of  sensible  knowledge,  and  has  in 
some  degree  habituated  them  to  careful  and  constant  obser- 
vation, leads  them  to  exercise  their  judgment  in  its  more 
complex  operations.  He  no  longer  confines  their  attention 
merely  to  the  external  and  most  obvious  qualities  of  things, 
but  he  teaches  them  to  penetrate  deeper  into  them,  and  to 
consider  their  structure,  varieties,  and  combinations.  The 
objects  here  presented  before  the  children  are  such  as  consist 
of  many  parts,  each  possessing  many  qualities,  nicely  distin- 
guished from  one  another ;  or  else  they  are  things  that  exist 
in  different  states  and  fulfil  accordingly  different  offices.  The 
differences  between  such  things  as  wool  and  woollen-cloth ; 
between  cotton,  cotton-thread,  and  cotton-cloth,  white  or 
coloured,  and  between  a  pen  and  a  quill,  may  be  presented 
to  the  pupil  at  this  stage  of  bis  progress. 

After  having  gone  through  a  regular  course  of  instruction, 
such  as  the  above,  children  generally  possess  a  power  of  ob- 
servation and  discrimination,  which  may  easily  be  applied  to 
any  object  which  presents  itself..  They  view  things  with  a 
different  eye  from  what  they  did  before ;  they  are  always 
actively  looking  about  them,  and  they  detect  qualities 
and  relations  before  unobserved.  The  children  must  now 
be  exercised  in  arranging  and  classifying  objects,  con- 
necting things  by  their  points  of  resemblance,  and  at  the 
same  time  individually  distinguishing  thenx  by  their  points  of 
dissimilarity.    This  work  of  classification  becomes  actually 
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necessary  to  the  retaining  of  ideas  after  a  certain  degree  of 
knowledge  has  been  acquired.  A  large  number  of  indivi- 
dual,  unconnected  ideas  cannot  be  remembered,  but  when 
linked  together  by  some  true  principle  of  association  they  are 
easily  and  pleasingly  recalled  at  will.  With  this  view,  in 
the  fourth  series  the  spices,  among  other  things,  are  chosen, 
as  exhibiting  a  connected  series  of  objects,  forming  a  good 
ground  for  proper  arrangement  and  classification.  The 
senses  are  in  this  series  likewise  brought  under  more  careful 
consideration ;  the  lesson  on  cloves  may  be  considered  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  lessons  in  the  fourth  series.  When  a  child 
has  been  found  competent  to  understand  pretty  well  the 
lessons  of  the  first  four  series,  and  has  acquired  an  ability  of 
generalizing  correctly,  and  of  arranging  and  classifying  ob- 
jects into  proper  groups,  he  may  now  be  considered  compe- 
tent to  enter  on  the  exercises  of  the  last  series.  These  are 
of  a  nature  more  complex,  and  requiring  a  greater  exercise 
of  thought.  Articles  of  domestic  manufacture,  articles  of 
domestic  use,  natural  and  artificial  productions,  metals,  earths, 
iiny  thing,  in  short,  may  be  presented  to  the  pupil  in  a  more 
scientific  point  of  view  than  before.  The  children  are  re- 
quired to  make  what  observations  they  can  upon  the  objects 
before  them,  and  the  teacher  adds  to  their  stock  of  informa- 
tion any  further  particulars  which  seem  best  calculated  to 
amuse  or  instruct  them.  The  teacher,  in  conclusion,  sums 
up  all  the  knowledge  that  has  been  gained.  An  examination 
ensues,  and  at  the  conclusion,  the  children  are  required  care- 
fully to  note  down  the  results  in  writing.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  these  lessons,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  author  that 
opportunities  should  be  continually  given  for  exercise  in 
composition.  In  the  earlier  lessons,  the  pupils  are  required 
to  write  down  the  names  of  parts  and  qualities,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  habituating  them  to  the  right  spelling  of 
words  and  the  understanding  of  their  real  meaning.  In  the 
more  advanced  lessons,  however,  of  the  fourth  and  last 
series,  considerable  exercise  is  given  in  composition;  and 
thus  these  lessons  have  a  value  in  them  superior  to  that  which 
might  be  acknowledged  by  a  superficial  observer.  They  lead 
not  only  to  the  correct  formation,  combination,  and  classifi- 
cation of  ideas,  but  also  to  an  accurate  description  of  them 
in  written  language.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  one  of 
the  lessons  of  the  fifth  series. 

•  LESSON  XV. 

PARCHMENT. 

Parchment  is  the  skin  of  sheep  or  goats,  prepared  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  The  wool  is  stripped  off  the  skin,  which  is  then 
4aken  to  the  lime-pit ;  after  this  it  is  stretched  as  tight  as  a  drum 
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upon  a  frame,  and  the  remaining  flesh  pared  off  with  a  keen-edged 
instrument ;  a  kind  of  white  stone  or  chalk  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder  is  then  spread  upon  the  surface  ;  and  a  large  pumice  stone 
flat  at  bottom  is  rubbed  over  it,  which  scours  off  the  remainder  of 
the  flesh.  The  knife  is  once  more  applied  to  the  skin,  which  is 
moistened  and  rubbed  again  with  the  pumice  stone,  until  the  inner 
side  is  smooth.  The  outside  then  undergoes  a  similar  operation. 
It  is  now  left  to  dry,  and  afterwards  is  taken  off  the  frame,  and 
given  to  the  parchment  maker.  He  first  scrapes  it  dry  on  an  in- 
strument called  a  summer  (which  is  a  calfs  skin  well  stretched  on 
a  frame),  with  a  sharp  iron  tool,  until  one  half  of  the  thickness  of 
the  skin  is  pared  off;  the  pumice  stone  is  next  passed  over  it  on 
both  sides,  till  it  is  rendered  quite  smooth. 

•  Parchment  was  in  use  long  before  the  invention  of  paper. 
Wills,  and  other  documents,  intended  to  be  preserved  for  any  length 
of  time,  are  written  on  it.     It  is  also  used  for  drums.' 

With  respect  to  the  general  plan  of  the  book  it  appears 
good^  and  the  gradations  from  the  more  simple  to  the  com- 
plex and  difficult  subjects  are  easy  and  obvious.  It  is, 
however,  matter  of  regret  that  the  principle  of  arrangement 
and  classification  has  riot  been  more  strictly  followed  through- 
out the  work.  We  are  not  aware  whether  the  want  of  order 
of  which  we  complain,  is  the  effect  of  oversight,  or  pur- 
posely allowed  to  remain,  from  the  fear  of  restricting  the 
liberty  which  is  necessary  to  the  free  developement  of  the 
children's  thoughts.  To  us,  indeed,  the  observation  of 
order  in  an  elementary  work  seems  to  be  important  not  only 
on  account  of  its  absolute  necessity  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  but  because  the  habit  of  arrangement  is  of  such 
inestimable  value,  that  the  practice  of  it  cannot  be  begun  at 
too  eatly  an  age.  Occasional  erroneous  statements  might, 
'  without  difficulty,  be  pointed  out  in  the  book,  but  we'believe 
that  they  are  not  very  numerous  or  important,  at  least,  not 
enough  so  to  render  the  book  an  unsafe  guide.  Instructors 
of  youth,  however,  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  some  evil 
necessarily  results  from  the  formation  of  even  a  single  incor- 
rect notion.  Frequently  a  hard  and  Latinized  word  is  used 
when  a  common  one  w:ould  answer  the  purpose  better ;  for 
example,  eatable ^  curdled,  Iciigthivays,  are  better  words  than 
edible,  coagtilated,  and  longitudinally,  in  a  book  of  this  kind. 

The  principles  on  which  these  lessons  are  fomided  may 
be  applied  to  other,  and  also  to  more  advanced,  stages  of 
education.  In  the  study  of  pure  mathematics  the  fabric  of 
science  rests  on  no  other  foundation ;  a  child  will  only  form 
correct  ideas  of  numbers,  magnitude,  and  figure,  as  he  has 
been  led  by  easy  steps  to  separate  them  by  a  process  of 
abstraction  from  the  subject  to  which  they  invariably  belong 
in  nature.    The  learning  of  a  language^  particularly    the 
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JLatin,  Greek,  or  German,  which  are  so  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purposes  of  classification,  ought  to  be  conducted  on  the 
same  principles  :  the  words  are  the  materials ;  these  materials 
possess  striking  points  of  resemblance,  by  which  we  are 
helped  to  form  them  into  groups  possessing  some  common 
character  j  and  then  we  can  examine  with  more  ease  wherein 
the  various  words  of  each  group  differ,  and  thus  we  are  led 
to  more  minute  and  exact  classification.  We  consider  these 
principles  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  formation 
of  the  thinking  faculty  ;  they  open  the  mind  at  an  early  age 
and  prepare  it  for  the  acquisition  of  solid  and  really  useful 
information. 

In  most  systems  of  instruction,  particularly  in  this  country, 
the  elementary  part  of  education  is  conducted  in  a  manner 
very  different  from  that  which  is  here  recommended ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  popular  works  that  fortunately 
both  instruct  and  amuse,  there  is  little  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  teaching  calculated  to  develope  the  faculties  of  children. 
There  may  be  errors  in  the  execution  of  the  book  which 
we  have  noticed  (ajid  it  would  require  no  small  stock 
of  varied  knowledge  to  criticise  all  the  details),  but  we 
believe  the  genenil  priuciples  on  which  these  lessons  are 
formed,  to  be  the  true  basis  of  instruction. 
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A  Manual  of  Ancient  History ^  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  Constitufionsy  the  Commerce^  and  the  Colonies  of  the 
States  of  Antiquity.  By  A.  H,  L.  Heeren,  Professor  of 
History  in  the  University  of  Goettingen,  &c.  &c.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.     Oxford,  Talboys,  1829.  pp.  476. 

This  is  a  translation  of  the  well-known  work  of  Professor 
Heeren,  entitled  *  Handbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Staaten 
des  Alterthums,  mit  besonderer  Rucksicht  auf  ihre  Verfas- 
sungen,  ihren  Handel,  und  ihre  Colonieen.'  It  appears  to 
have  been  made  from  the  fifth  German  edition,  printed  at 
Goettingen  in  1828,  which  we  have  compared  with  the 
Oxford  version.  The  translator,  indeed,  speaks  of  the  work 
having  passed  through  six  large  editions  in  Germany,  and 
also  says,  that  Professor  Heeren  is  in  constant  correspond- 
ence with  the  publishers,  and  supplies  them  with  his  latest 
alterations  and  corrections ;  but  without  this  notice  of  the 
fact,  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  discover  it.  The  trans- 
lator says,  *  As  facility  of  reference  in  a  work  of  this  kind  is  of 
primary  importance,  marginal  notes  have  been  added,  and  a  f 
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E laced  before  every  work  qaoted  in  the  original  German/ 
le  ineans^  before  every  work  written  in  German  which  is 
quoted  (or  rather  referred  to)  in  the  original.  The  transla- 
tion is  executed  with  general  fidelity^  though,  of  course,  some 
errors  or  inaccuracies  occur  in  so  long  a  work  \  among  these 
we  may  reckon  the  following  :  '  Und  auch  dem  unkritischen 
Curtius  fehlt  es  nicht  an  nianchen  eigenen  nachrichten, 
wenn  sie  nnr  zuverlassiger  waren  !'  which  is  rendered, '  And 
even  the  superficial  Curtius  might  furnish  us  with  abundant 
information,  did  his  accounts  offer  higher  claims  to  our 
credit/  p.  204.  It  ought  rather  to  be,  '  and  some  pieces  of 
information  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  uncritical  CurtiuSt 
if  they  had  but  more  claims  to  our  confidence.'  Heeren 
says,  ^  Nur  der  druck  von  aussen  verhindert  es,  dass  die 
national  verbindung  sich  nicht  vdllig  auflost/  In  the  Eng- 
lish it  is,  *  Oppression  from  abroad  alone  hindered  the 
national  ties  from  being  dissolved.'  p.  37*  It  might  be  bet- 
ter thus  :  '  The  pressure  from  without  alone  hindered  the 
national  union  from  being  dissolved.'  In  page  87^  theUung 
is  translated  secession  instead  of  partition.  We  will  close 
these  critical,  or  perhaps  hypercritical,  remarks  by  objecting 
to  the  words  albeit^  civility,  used  for  civilization  or  social 
refinement,  and  Ptolemey  for  Ptolemy. 

We  are  well  aware  that  albeit  was  once  a  good  word,  that 
Dr.  Johnson  defended  civility  and  resisted  the  inroads  of 
civilizationf  excluding  it  from  his  Dictionary  to  the  last, 
and  that  Ptolemey  may  be  defended  on  etymological  grounds; 
but  custom,  stronger  than  Johnson  and  etymology,  has 
settled  the  matter,  and  will  allow  the  Oxford  translator  no 
appeal ;  even  Mr.  Mitford  has  not  prevailed  on  any  one  to 
copy  hi^  sovran  or  Hebs.  The  following  abstract  of 
Heeren's  Manual  will  shew  its  general  character,  and  the 
kind  of  historical  and  geographical  information  which  a 
student  may  derive  from  it.  To  criticise  in  minute  detail 
a  work  comprehending  so  many  particulars,  would  require  a 
very  long  and  laboured  examination.  As  we  believe  the  work 
to  be  useful  for  a  student  as  a  book  of  reference  and 
reminiscence,  it  will  be  some  small  service  to  notice  it. 

A  short  introduction  is  prefixed  to  the  history,  which  is 
divided  into  five  books,  containing  the  following  subjects  :— 

'  First  Book : — History  of  the  ancient  Asiatic  and  African  states 
and  kingdoms  anterior  to  Cyrus,  or  to  the  rise  ,of  the  Persian 
monarchy,  about  the  year  B.  C.  560,  comprising  little  more  than 
insulated  fragments. 

'  Second  Book  : — History  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  from  B.  C. 
560  to  330. 
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*  Third  Book :— History  of  (he  Grecian  states,  both  withhi  and 
without  Greece  Proper,  until  Alexander,  or  B.  C.  336. 

'  Fourth  Book : — History  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  and  of 
the  kingdoms  which  arose  out  of  its  division,  until  they  merged 
into  the  Roman  empire. 

•  Fifth  Book : — History  of  the  Roman  state,  both  as  a  com- 
monwealth and  as  a  monarchy,  until  its  fall  in  the  west,  A.  D.  476/ 

The  first  book  commences  with  a  short  but  clear  view  of 
tbe  general  geography  of  Asia^  and  a  few  preliminary  obser- 
TatioDB  on  the  history  and  constitution  of  the  great  Asiatic 
empires.  '  A  nomad  empire,'  observes  our  author, '  begins 
merely  by  levying  tribute  and  occupying  some  rich  districts ; 
the  constitutions  already  established  among  the  tributary 
nations  being  generally  suffered  to  remain/  The  next  step 
consists  in  taking  up  a  fixed  abode  and  building  cities,  the 
customs  and  civilization  of  the  conquered  people  being  at 
the  same  time  adopted ;  hence  arises  a  division  into  pro- 
vinces, and  a  government  by  satraps.  The  ruin  of  the  state 
is  then  prepared  by  insurrections  of  the  satraps  as  well  as 
by  the  luxury  of  the  rulers,  and  the  indolence  unavoidably 
arising  from  a  seraglio  government,  and  is  finally  accom- 
plished by  some  violent  blow  from  without.  The  author 
then  gives  a  short  sketch  of  the  Assyrian  history,  remarking 
that  *  with  the  Greeks  Assyrian  is  generally  a  common  name 
applied  to  the  ruling  nations  about  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
previous  to  the  time  of  Cyrus.  With  the  Jews,  on  the 
contrary,  it  signifies  a  distinct  nation  of  conquerors,  and  the 
founders  of  an  empire.'  p.  25. 

After  giving  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Medes,  the 
Babylonian  monarchy,  and  the  states  and  kingdoms  in  Asia 
Minor,  Professor  Heeren  proceeds  to  comment  upon  the 
fragments  of  Phcenician  historv.  The  account  of  the  trade, 
colonies,  and  manufactures  of  Phcenicia,  derived  from  the 
scanty  notices  found  in  ancient  writers,  is  exceedingly  inter- 
esting and  useful,  and  affords  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
style  of  historical  criticism  which  the  author  has  adopted. 
A  short  account  of  the  Syrians  follows,  and  an  epitome  of  the 
Jewish  history,  which  concludes  the  first  or  Asiatic  division 
of  book  i.  The  second  division  begins,  according  to  his 
usual  plan,  with  a  general  geographical  outline  of  ancient 
Africa,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  geography  of  Egypt.  Pro- 
fessor Heeren  divides  the  history  of  Egypt  into  three 
periods  :  the  first  of  which  extends  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  SesostridiB,  that  is  to  say,  to  about  B.  C.  1600.  The 
second  comprises  the  reigns  of  the  Sesosti*id»,  or  the  bril- 
liant period  of  Egypt^  down  to  Psammetichus,  1600—650. 
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The  third  brings  us  from  Psanimetichus  down  to  the  Persian 
conquest,  650 — 525.  In  giving,  according  to  his  uniform 
plan  throughout  the  work,  the  sources  from  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  period  is  derived,  he  observes  that  Herodotus 
having  obtained  his  information  from  the  Egyptian  priests, 
'  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire,  what  did  the  priests 
themselves  know  of  their  earlier  national  history  ?  An 
answer  to  this  question  cannot  be  framed  until  we  have  as- 
certained in  w*hat  manner  the  historical  records  of  the  earlier 
periods  were  preserved  among  the  Egyptians/  p.  52.  This 
leads  to  an  account  of  their  hieroglyphics,  in  which  Cham* 
pollion  and  Salt  are  referred  to,  but  the  name  of  Dr.  Young 
is  omitted,  who  undoubtedly  first  discovered  the  phonetic 
value  of  certain  hieroglyphics.  Professor  Heeren  cannot  be 
Ignorant  of  this  fact.  The  book  concludes  with  the  history 
of  the  Carthaginians. 

Persian  history  (book  ii.)  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  Grecian,  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  point  out  its 
sources  and  to  appreciate  them  accurately.  They  are,  1. 
Greeks.  Ctesias,  of  whose  work,  compiled  from  Persian  annals, 
only  a  scanty  extract  has  been  preserved  by  Photius,  Hero- 
dotus, Xenophon,  Diodorus,  &c.  2.  Jewish  writers.  The 
books  of  Esdras,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  3.  *  The  accounts  of 
the  later  Persian  chroniclers,  Mirkhond  in  particular,  who 
flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  Christian  sera,  can 
have  no  weight  in  the  scale  of  criticism;  they  are,  neverthe- 
less, interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  bring  us  acquainted  with 
the  ideas  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  form  of  their  early 
history.'  p.  90. 

Professor  Heeren  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  this  book  was 
first  designed  to  be  used  in  his  lectures,  and  indeed,  we 
still  perceive  in  some  places  the  brevity  and  generalities  of 
a  syllabus.  Thus,  at  page  101,  he  says,  in  his  account  of 
the  Persian  government,  *  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Ecbatana, 
the  usual  residences;  Persepolis  now  used  as  a  royal 
cemetery ;  the  court  supported  by  the  most  costly  productions 
of  each  province ;  hence  arises  the  rigid  ceremonial  observed 
at  the  royal  table  ;  internal  organization  of  the  seraglio  ;  in- 
fluence of  the  eunuchs  and  queen- mothers  in  the  government.' 

The  ordinary  reader,  who  expects  a  book  to  be  complete  in 
itself,  will  be  much  disappointed  by  sentences  like  theses 
which  seem  to  make  researches  necessary,  for  which  he  may 
have  neither  capacity  nor  inclination  ;  while,  perhaps,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  diligent  student  will  be  gratified  by  these 
hints,  and  will  often  be  led  by  them  to  inquiries  and  reflections 
entirely  new. 
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The  outline  of  Grecian  geography  prefixed  lo  the  third 
book  must  be  judged  according  to  the  author's  views  in  his 
preface.  It  was  not  his  object  to  give  any  things  like  a  com- 
plete description,  but  it  will  still  be  found  very  useful ;  the 
reader  who  wishes  for  minute  information  is  referred  to 
Kruse's  *  Hellas/  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Heeren  observes,  that 

*  Among  the  moderns,  the  English  have  treated  most  successfully 
the  subject  of  Grecian  history.  The  principal  works  are : — Jo1m 
Gillies,  the  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  its  colonies  and  cooquesUi, 
from  the  earliest  accounts  till  the  division  of  the  Macedonian  empire 
in  the  east,  including  the  history  of  literature,  philosophy,  and  the 
line  arts,  London,  1784,  2  vols.  4to. ;  and  William  Mitford,  the 
History  of  Greece,  London,  1784,  4  vols.  4to.  Has  been  translated 
into  German,  Jena,  1800,  by  H.  L.  Etchstadt.  Mitford  is,  perhaps, 
superior  in  the  abundance  and  authenticity  of  materials  * ;  but  he 
certainly  is  greatly  surpassed  by  Gillies  in  genius  and  taste,  and 
more  especially  in  the  proper  conception  of  the  spirit  of  antiquity.' 
pp.  113,119. 

To  criticise  the  judgment  here  passed  would  require  along 
examination.  It  is  enough  at  present  to  make  known  the 
opinions  of  the  author. 

The  first  period  of  Grecian  history  embraces  the  six  cen- 
turies from  B.  C.  1800  to  1200,  concluding  with  the  Trojan 
war  ;  the  most  important  result  of  which  was,  *  the  kindling  of 
one  common  national  spirit,  a  spirit  which,  in  spite  of  all  dis- 
sensions and  feuds,  was  never  wholly  extinguished,  and  which 
necessarily  ensued  from  an  expedition  made  in  common  on  so 
distant  a  fields  that  lasted  ten  years,  and  was  crowned  with 
such  success.  From  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  onwards^  the 
Hellenes  looked  upon  themselves  always  as  constituting  one 
people.'  p.  126.  The  second  period  lasts  from  the  Trojan 
war  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Persian  war,  B,  C.  1200 — 
500. 

In  quoting  the  chief  laws  enacted  by  Solon,  *  a  man  to 
whom  not  only  Athens,  hut  the  whole  human  race,  owes  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude/  p.  138,  Professor  Heeren  speaks 
of  '  a  law  enacted  for  the  relief  of  debtors  (jei^ax^f'^j  nova: 
tabul{B\  not  so  much  by  cancelling  the  debts  as  by  diminish- 
ing the  amount  by  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money ;'  he  must  of 
course  mean  a  rise  in  the  nominal  value ;  a  rise  in  the  real 
value  would  have  just  the  contrary  effect.     If  Solon  really 

*  Heeren  says,  'Wenn  gleich  Mitford  au  gelehrsamkeit,  reichthum  und 
griindlichkeit  vorausteht/  ■'.  <r.  *  Although  Mitford  is  superior  in  learning,  copious- 
ness, and  solidity.'  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  hazardous  to  correct  the  translation  of 
a  genUeman,  whose  publishers  ar«  ia  constant  correspondence  with  Pro&ssor 
B^n. 
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passed  such  a  law,  we  think  he  was  guilty  of  a  very  dishonest 
act,  and  that  creditors  in  Athens  would  *  owe*  him  very  little 
*  gratitude.' " 

The  sketch  of  the  Greek  colonies  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful parts  of  the  Manual.  The  history  of  the  foreign  settle- 
ments of  the  Greeks  is  generally  neglected  in  ordinary  in 
struction,  and  all  attention  is  directed  to  Athens  and  Sparta. 
Amongst  the  numerous  colonies  many,  such  as  Syracuse  and 
Cyrene,  rivalled  or  surpassed  the  parent  states,  and  exercised 
a  material  influence  on  the  political  and  literary  character  of 
the  nation. 

'  Of  these  colonies,  the  most  ancient,  and  in  many  respects  the 
most  important,  were  those  along  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
stretching  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  boundary  of  Cilicia.  There, 
in  lands  with  which  since  the  Trojan  war  they  had  been  brought 
acquainted,  settled  Hellenes  of  the  three  main  stocks,  iEolians, 
lonians,  and  Dorians.  These  were  the  most  important  for  trade ; 
and  here,  likewise,  in  the  native  country  of  Homer  (father  of  the 
Grecian  cmlUy\  of  AIcabus,  of  Sappho,  poesy,  both  epic  and  lyric, 
expanded  her  first  and  fairest  blossoms;  and  hence,  likewise, 
flowed  into  the  mother  country  the  elements  of  a  moral  and 
national  character.'  pp.  156>  157. 

The  sketch  of  Syracusan  history  fp.  168)  will  be  very  use- 
ful to  a  student.  In  referring  to  Mitford,  Professor  Heeren 
observes,  *  The  fourth  volume  contains  the  history  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  the  defence  of  the  elder  Dionysius.  It  would  seem 
that  even  now  it  is  difficult  to  write  this  history  in  a  spirit  of 
impartiality.'  p.  173.  The  remark  is  perfectlv  correct,  but 
will  apply  equally  well  to  all  parts  of  Mitford's  history. 

The  following  extract  from  the  third  period,  extending  from 
B.  C.  500 — 336,  will  serve  to  show  still  better  the  objects  to 
which  the  attention  of  classical  students  should  be  dbected. 

*  Financial  system  of  the  Athenians. — Revenue:  1.  The  tribute 
paid  by  the  confederates  (0o^ot),  increased  by  Pericles  from  460  to 
600  talents.  2.  Income  from  the  customs  (which  were  farmed)  and 
from  the  mines  at  Laurium.  8.  The  caution  money  of  the  non- 
citizens  *  (/Utoikoi),  4.  The  taxes  on  the  citizens,  (eltP^opal),  which 
fell  almost  entirely  on  the  rich,  more  particularly  on  the  first  class, 
the  members  of  which  were  not  only  to  bear  the  burden  of  fitting 
out  the  fleet  (rpiypapxiat)^  but  were  likewise  to  furnish  the  means 
for  the  public  festivals  and  spectacles  (x^pvi^^)-  The  whole 
income  of  the  republic  at  this  time  was  estimated  at  2000  talents. 

*  Resident  aliens  are  meant  The  licheil  dtiaens,  being  always  subject  to  the 
rMi^mxMh  ^^^  exempt  from  the  x*t^'^'  ^'o^o'th.  against  Leptin.  chap.  rii. 
If  minute  criticism  of  Heeren's  work  were  our  present  wject,  we  should  ^have 
other  lenuxks  to  make  on  this  esti^act 
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Bat  the  disbursements  made  to  the  numerous  assistants  at  the 
courts  of  justice — the  principal  means  of  existence  with  the  poorer 
citizens,  by  whom  the  licentiousness  of  the  democracy  and  the  op- 
pression of  the  confederates,  whose  causes  were  broug^ht  to  Athens, 
were  mainly  supported — these  disbursements,  I  say,  and  the  expen- 
diture for  festivals  and  spectacles,  even  at  this  time,  absorbed  the 
greatest  part  of  the  revenue.*  p.  190. 

The  latter  part  of  this  extract  is  very  ill  translated,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  want  of  perspicuity  and  its  inelegance.  Though 
the  present  translation  is  useful,  because  it  gives  the  general 
meaning  of  the  author,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  that  it 
deserves  any  higher  praise. 

The  fifth  book,  from  p.  310 — 470,  contains  the  history  of 
Rome.  It  begins  with  an  outline  of  the  ancient  geography  of 
Italy,  and  a  list  of  works  on  early  Roman  history.  The  fol- 
lowing notice  of  Niebuhr*s  labours  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
unfavourable  to  Heeren's  reputation,  than  to  the  profound 
inquirer  who  has  given  to  Uoman  history  a  new  life  and 
a  fresh  interest. 

'  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Roman  HUiory. 

*  Rather  criticism  than  history ;  with  constant  endeavours  to  over- 
throw all  that  heretofore  has  been  admitted.  The  spirit  of  acute- 
ness  is  not  always  that  of  truth  ;  and  men  do  not  so  lightly  assent  to 
the  existence  of  a  constitution  which  not  only  is  contrary  to  the 
broad  view  of  antiquity — ^inferences  drawn  from  some  insulated  pas- 
sages not  being  sufficient  to  overturn  what  is  corroborated  by  all 
the  others — but  likewise  according  to  the  author's  own  avowal, 
stands  opposed  to  all  analogy  in  history.  But  truth  gains  even 
where  the  criticism  is  wrong ;  and  the  value  of  some  deep  researches 
will  not  for  that  reason  be  overlooked.'  p.  318. 

Our  translator  has,  we  know  not  why,  passed  over  the  fol- 
lowing clause : — *  Und  die  zweite, ''  voUig  umgearbeitete"Au8- 
gabe  (von  der  jedoch  erst  der  erste  Theil  1827  erschienen 
ist)  ;  hat  den  obigen  Tadel  zugleich  bestatigt  und  gehoben ;' 
i.  e.  ^  And  the  second  edition,  which  has  been  entirely  re- 
written (of  which,  however,  the  first  part  only  has  been 
published  in  1827),  while  it  confirms  my  censure,  has  made 
it  no  longer  applicable.'  Part  of  Niebuhr's  history  is 
become  well  known  to  all  students  by  the  new  translation  of 
Hare  and  Thirlwall,  and  the  value  of  the  work  may  now  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  cannot  read  the  original.  We 
select  the  following  short  account  of  the  Roman  revenues, 
B.  C.  130,  because  it  is  one  of  the  merits  of  this  Manual  to 
direct  the  attention  to  the  more  useful  departments  of  history. 

'  1.  Tribute  (a)  from  the  Roman  citizens,  that  is  to  say,  a  property- 
tax  imposed  by  the  senate  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
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(which,  however,  was  remitted  for  a  long  time  after  the  war  with 
Perseus,  168,  being  no  longer  necessary).  (6)  Tribute  of  the 
allies  Qtocii)  in  Italy,  which  seems  also  to  have  been  property- 
taxes,  differing  in  different  places,  (c)  Tribute  of  the  provinces ; 
in  some  a  heavy  poll-tax,  in  others  taxes  on  property;  in  all, 
however,  they  were  paid  in  natural  productions,  mostly  in  the 
ordinary,  though  sometimes  in  the  more  uncommon,  as  well  for  the 
salary  of  the  governor  as  for  the  supply  of  the  capital.  2.  The 
revenue  from  the  national  domains  {ager  publicus)  as  well  in  Italy 
(especially  in  Campania)  as  in  the  provinces ;  the  tythes  {decumee) 
of  which  were  paid  by  means  of  leases  of  fbur  years,  granted  by 
the  censors.  3.  The  revenue  from  the  customs  (portoria)^  col- 
lected in  the  seaports  and  frontier  towns.  4.  The  revenue  arising 
from  the  mines  (metaUa')^  particularly  the  Spanish  silver  mines, 
the  proprietors  of  which  were  obliged  to  pay  a  duty  to  the  slate. 
5.  The  duty  upon  enfranchised  slaves,  \aurum  vice»imarium) ; 
all  receipts  flowed  into  the  national  treasury,  the  (Brarium ;  all 
outgoings  were  exclusively  ordered  by  the  senate,  and  the  people  were 
consulted  as  Utile  with  regard  to  them  as  they  were  respecting  the 
imposts.  The  officers  employed  were  the  qutssiores^  under  whom 
were  the  scriba,  divided  into  deciiria,  who,  though  certainly  subor- 
dinate, had  nevertheless  a  great  influence.  Their  services,  as  they 
were  not  yearly  changed,  must  have  been  indispensable  to  the 
quastores  for  the  time  being  ;  and  the  whole  management  of  affairs, 
at  least  in  detail,  must  have  fallen  into  their  hands.'     pp.  356,  357. 

At  p.  407,  Heeren  says  of  Goldsmith's  *  Roman  History,' 
that  it  is  rather  a  sketch  than  a  history;  and  refers  to  p. 318, 
where  he  says  that  it  has  been  superseded  by  Ferguson's. 
The  fact  is  that  Goldsmith's  histories  have  still  a  great  re- 
putation among  the  mass  of  readers  from  the  ease  and  beauty 
of  his  style ;  but  he  has  no  pretensions  to  be  considered  as 
an  historian  ;  indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  he  ever  consulted  the  original  writers. 

On  commencing  the  history  of  the  Roman  state  under  the 
emperors  (a  period  comprehending  from  B.  C.  30  to  A.  D. 
476),  Professor  Heeren  gives  a  geographical  outline  of  the 
provincial  divisions  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  of  other 
countries  connected  with  it  by  war  or  commerce.  Like  the 
other  geographical  abstracts  in  this  Manual,  it  is  useful  for 
reference ;  and  till  we  get  a  good  treatise  on  ancient  geo- 
graphy in  our  own  language,  it  may  serve  as  a  substitute. 
The  work  concludes  with  an  appendix,  containing  the  chro- 
nology of  Herodotus  from  the  time  of  Cyrus,  drawn  from 
the  researches  of  M.  Volney,  and  some  genealogical  tables 
of  the  Ptolemies,  the  Seleucidie,  the  Julian  family,  and  others. 

We  have  already  stated  that  our  object  in  this  notice  was  not 
80  much  to  criticise  the  Manual,  as  to  show  what  it  contains. 
A  careful  examination  of  it  convinces  us  that  such  a  book 
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will  be  useful  for  our  English  higher  schools  or  colleges^  and 
will  contribute  to  direct  attention  to  the  better  and  more 
instructive  parts  of  history.  But  a  much  more  suitable 
manual  for  young  students  might  be  made,  one  which  would 
contain  more  historical  detail  and  fewer  general  remarks. 

The  list  of  books  which  Heeren  gives  at  the  head  of  each 
Important  division  loses  much  of  its  value  from  the  want  of 
a  more  exact  estimate  of  them.  Some  useless  books  stand 
without  any  remark,  and  the  estimate  of  others  is  apparently 
sometimes  hastily  made;  useful  books  too  are  not  unfre- 
quently  omitted.  It  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  the  errors 
which  are  here  pointed  out ;  but  to  show  that  we  do  not 
blame  without  some  reason,  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention 
a  few  instances. 

We  are  informed,  p.  12,  that  *  we  are  indebted  to  D'An- 
ville  for  the  best  charts  of  ancient  geography.'  This  was 
true  once,  but  it  is  not  true  now ;  and  this  may  be  said  with- 
out any  disparagement  to  the  illustrious  French  geographer, 
who  was  often  deficient  in  materials  that  subsequent  geogra- 
phers have  enjoyed.  In  referring  to  Mannert,  there  are  no 
strictures  on  his  geography,  which,  though  a  valuable  work, 
contains  a  great  many  errors. 

Mr.  Young's  History  of  Athens  is  characterized  as  *  rather 
argumentation  than  history.'  It  does  not  deserve  mention 
even  for  its  argumentation.  The  judgment  on  Niebuhr 
has  been  already  noticed. 

It  is  surprising  that  Heeren,  who  appears  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  what  is  going  on  in  England,  has  not  mentioned 
so  valuable  a  book  as  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici.  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  translator  for  supplying  this  omission,  and  for 
occasionally  adding  a  short  notice  of  other  books  which  he 
considers  to  be  useful  for  students. 

Professor  Heeren  informs  us  in  a  note,  p.  9,  that  he  uses 
D'Anville^s  maps,  and  the  translator  takes  the  opportunity 
of  recommending  the  £ton  Comparative  Atlas  as  '  beautiful, 
convenient,  and  correct.'  Much  of  this  praise  is  justly  due 
to  the  Eton  Atlas  ;  but  then  he  adds,  ^  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Dr.  Butler's  Ancient  Atlas.'  It  is  not  within  our 
plan  to  blame  .anything  without  a  distinct  examination  ; 
therefore  we  cannot  at  present  do  more  than  recommend  a 
comparison  between  Butler's  maps  and  the  Eton,  or  between 
Butler's  and  any  other  maps  of  undoubted  character.  The 
map  of  Gaul  or  Greece  might  be  selected  as  the  test.  If 
many  differences  be  found,  it  cannot  be  said  that  both 
Butler's  maps  and  others  also  are  '  correct/ 
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GREEK  GRAMMAR. 

Greek  Grammar ;  translated  from  the  German  of  Philip 
BUttmann,  by  Edward  Everett^  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek 
lAterature  in  Harvard  University.  Boston^  Oliver  Everett, 
13,  Cornhill,  1822. 

Greek  Grammar;  translated  from  the  German  of  Philip 
Buttmann,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  London: 
Richard  Priestley,  High  Holborn,  1604. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  examine  Buttmann's  Grammar^  but 
only  to  make  a  few  remarks,  on  the  translations;  and  to  point 
out  some  errors  in  them  which  might  probably  embarrass 
be^nners. 

These  two  translations  are  the  same^  though  the  titles 
are  somewhat  different.  The  American  translation  is  the 
original,  of  which  the  English  edition  is  unfortunately  too 
exact  a  copy.  It  is  rather  singular  that  in  the  English  re- 
print we  find  no  notice  taken  of  the  American  book ;  but 
instead  of  this^  a  studious  attempt  to  conceal  all  knowledge 
of  its  existence.  As  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  various  remarks  in  the  translator's  preface,  and  one 
at  least*  in  the  body  of  the  work,  which  show  its  transatlantic 
origin,  are  carefully  omitted  in  the  English  edition ;  while 
the  name  Cambridge  (a  town  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts), 
which  stands  at  the  end  of  the  translator's  preface,  is  still  suf- 
fered to  stay  there  in  the  reprint  without  any  explanation. 

The  American  translation  is  in  many  parts  exceedingly 
inaccurate,  and  besides  some  very  great  errors,  which  will  be 
pointed  out,  it  is  full  of  typographical  blunders.  Many  of 
these,  it  is  true,  would  cause  no  embarrassment  to  a  scholar, 
but  they  will  probably  perplex  a  beginner,  whose  difficulties 
are  great  enough,  without  the  additional  disadvantage  of  a 
badly-printed  book. 

These  smaller  errors,  which  an  ordinary  corrector  of  the 
press  would  discover,  are  generally,  but  not  in  every  instance, 
avoided  in  the  English  reprint :  the  mistakes,  however,  which 
would  require  a  little  more  knowledge,  and  very  little  more, 
to  amend,  are  retained  in  Mr.  Priestley's  edition. 

For  example,  in  pp.  212,  213  (both  of  the  American  and 
English  edition)  we  find  the  following  explanation  of  words 
ending  in  hiv,  (ts,  and  &« :  '  Some  relations  of  place  are  indi- 
cated by  particles  appended,  and  that  as  follows  ;  when  the 
question  is 

*  <  and  partly  in  Ameiica/  omitted  in  p.  6. 
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whither    by  dsv     as     Sxxo&ev    some  whither  else. 
whence  —    ere      —    aXKoas      from  some  other  place. 
where     —    6«       —    SxXo&i      somewhere  else.* 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that,  by  some  carelessness^ 
iXXo^Ev  and  aXKotrs  had  got  transposed  ;  but  the  error  is  re- 
peated in  the  next  page,  *To  the  three  relations  of  the  place 
qaoted,  refer  the  three  following  interrogations,  woSfv,  whither ; 
«br,  whence;  vov,  where.'    And  again,  p.  222,  the  confusion 
is  completed  by  voSev  larai  being  translated,  ^  where  it  is.' 

The  American  translation  is  frequently  defective  in  ac- 
eoTBcy  and  clearness,  owing  apparently  to  the  translator's 
impenect  knowledge  of  the  German ;  but  it  is  in  the  syn- 
tactical part,  the  most  important  of  all  for  a  learner,  that  its 
defects  are  most  striking.  The  few  examples  that  will  be 
here  given,  out  of  a  large  number,  are  common  both  to  the 
American  translation  and  the  English  copy. 

Page  223— Buttmann  remarks  that  the  subject^  as  in  Latin, 
is  commonly  omitted,  where  it  is  known,  of  course,  from  the 
verb,  or  the  connexion ;  and  he  adds,  that  it  may  also  be  in 
apposition  with  something  else  expressed.  He  is  alluding  to 
such  examples  as  ffokTrll^ei,  or  <f»)Ma/vf<,  the  trumpeter  gives  a 
signal ;  and  as  an  instance  of  what  he  means  ^  by  being  in 
apposition  with  something  else  expressed,'  he  gives,  0  $e 
mataf  riis'' ArXccvro^  iioaiovoviuii  adroit ^  of  which  we  have  the 
following  translation :  '  and  I,  the  son  of  Maia,  and  daughter 
of  Atlas,  wait  on  them,'  instead  of  *  I,  the  son  of  Maia,  who 
is  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  &c.'  So  ridiculous  a  mistake  might 
have  been  spared  in  a  book  reprinted  in  England.  At  p.  24/, 
Buttmann  is  illustrating  the  usages  of  the  infinitive  with  the 
article  to,  and  he  gives  the  following  example  from  Thu- 
cydides :  Ov  yip  eKTrifATrovrai  hrl  ru  iovKo$t  oXX*  svi  rco  Sptoioi 
roXs  XnvKoyAvois  stvai :  the  translation  is,  '  they  ^colonists)  are 
not  sent  out  as  being  like  slaves,  but  as  being  like  those 
which  remain  behind.'  The  meaning  is  ^  they  are  not  sent 
out  to  be  slaves,  but  on  the  condition  of  retaining  equal  pri- 
vileges with  those  who  stay  at  home.' 

Page  253— XoEvdoevciv  with  a  participle  is  explained,  1st.  as 
denoting  something  that  is  done  witnout  being  perceived  by 
others ;  ravrct  irowcts  ika^^v  vTreK^uydvf  having  done  this  he 
escaped  unperceivedy  which  is  correctly  translated ;  2nd.,  un- 
perceived  ^  in  respect  to  the  subject  itself;'  or  rather  it  denotes 
something  which  the  subject  does  not  perceive  till  it  has 
happened.  Then  follow  two  examples  or  the  second  usage, 
the  first  translated  correctly,    and  the  second  incorrectly : 

?Xa9e  VBauv*  an  example  of  the  second  usage,  is  translated, 
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he  fell  unobserved^  contrary  to  the  precept  which  bad  just 

heen  given.  i      ,.      i_ 

There  would  be  no  trouble  in  adding  to  the  list  by 
examples  such  as,  (p.  220)  avrh  yaq  etiov,  translated,  for  I 
saw  him  myself,  contrary  to  the  precept  immediately  preced* 
ing  ;  h  etaKOfj.ilm  (p.  217),  Ae  who  is  to  bring ;  and  other 
similar  errors,  which  are  calculated  to  give  a  student  confused 
and  inexact  notions  of  some  of  the  most  important  and  con- 
tinually recurring  idioms  of  the  Greek  language. 

There  is  one  ludicrous  mistake  of  the  American  translation 
which  is  corrected  in  the  English  edition,  but  we  mention  it 
here  for  the  sake  of  the  American  student.  In  p.  229,  cLvaif 
dppivm  vai^cjv  is  translated,  childish  in  respect  to  male 
offspring.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that '  childless'  is  the 
word  that  ought  to  be  used.  The  kind  of  errors  that  prevdl 
in  the  American  translation,  convinces  us  that '  childish*  is 
not  a  mistake  caused  by  haste  and  inattention. 

The  Greek  Grammars  of  Buttmann  possess  considerable 
merit ;  and  the  smaller  one,  which  we  have  just  noticed,  is 
probably  superior  to  all  our  elementary  Grammars  in  some 
respects.  But  the  translation,  in  its  present  state,  cannot  be 
recommended,  nor  can  it  be  safely  used  by  young  students. 
The  enterprising  publisher  who  has  already  done  so  much  by 
his  reprints  of  useful  foreign  books  will,  we  hope,  not  allow 
a  second  edition  of  this  Grammar  to  appear  without  the 
necessary  corrections. 


THE  ANABASIS  OF  XENOPHON. 

jThe  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  :  chiefly  according  to  the  text  of 
Hutchinson.  With  explanatory  Notes,  Sfc,  examination 
questions,  and  copious  Lidexes.  By  F.  C.  Belfour,  M.A. 
Oxon.,  F.R.A.S.,  LL.D.,  and  late  Professor  of  Arabic  in 
the  Greek  University  of  Corfu.    London,  1830.    1  vol.  8vo« 

Xenophon^s  Anabasis  with  explanatory  Notes.  By  K.  W. 
Kriiger.    Berlin,  1830.     I  vol.  8vo. 

There  are  few  Greek  books  on  which  critics  and  commen- 
tators have  bestowed  more  labour  than  on  the  Anabasis  of 
Xenophon ;  and  no  one  perhaps  is  so  well  deserving  of  their 
attention,  if  we  consider  the  very  extensive  use  that  is  made 
of  this  book  in  teaching  the  Qreek  language. 

Dr.  Belfour's   edition  forms  one  of  Valpy's  School  and 
College  classics,  and  is  part  of  a  system,  of  which  the  charac- 
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terisiics  are,  to  offer  to  the  student  cheap  editions  of  classical 
authors,  accompanied  by  English  notes.  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  this  system  are  now  almost  universally  admitted  to 
be  calculated  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages.  Kniger's  present  edition  is  intended  for 
young  learners;  his  former  edition^  though  principally 
adapted  for  school  use,  being  unnecessarily  large,  and  also 
too  expensive  for  many  German  school-boys.  The  short  notes 
al  the  foot  of  the  page  are  in  German,  and  entirely  devoted 
to  the  grammatical  explanation  of' the  Greek  text.  Occasion- 
ally a  short  passage  that  presents  some  difficulty  is  translated^ 
or  some  general  remark  on  the  Greek  syntax  is  made ;  or, 
tvhat  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  all,  the  student  is  referred 
to  other  passages  of  the  Anabasis  that  serve  to  illustrate  the 
syntactical  usages  which  he  meets  with  in  his  reading.  This 
edition  of  the  Anabasis  is  well  adapted  for  a  school  book. 

It  requires  a  few  more  words  to  explain  Dr.  Belfour's  plan, 
as  it  is  less  simple  than  Kruger's.  In  Dr.  Belfour's  preface 
we  are  informed  that  J.  G.  Schneider  is  the  latest  German 
Editor  of  the  Anabasis,  an  assertion  not  quite  correct,  as  it  is 
very  easy  to  name  at  least  half  a  dozen  German  editions  since 
that  of  Schneider.  Those  of  Dindorf,  Kriiger,  Bornemann, 
and  Poppo  are  well  kiiolvn,  and  much  used.  Schneider  '  was 
enabled  (Dr.  B.  goes  on  to  observe)  chiefly  by  the  attentive 
use  of  the  Paris  MS.,  to  amend  various  readings ;'  which  is 
certainly  true :  but  this  is  a  very  vague  way  of  speaking  about 
the  Paris  MS. ;  and  on  referring  to  a  note  (page  27),  it 
appears  that  the  Editor  thinks  there  is  only  one.  He  is  also  of 
opinion  that  Schneider  rather  altered  the  text  thun  trnprot^^cf 
it,  (which  is  perhaps  nearly,  not  quite,  exact,)  and  therefore 
he  (the  Editor)  has  only  retained,  in  the  present  edition,  those 
variations  of  Schneider  from  the  usual  text,  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Greek  language  and  the  concurrent  authority  of 
manuscripts  and  editions  recommend.  But,  in  general,  we 
find  no  manuscript  quoted  either  to  defend  an  old  reading,  or 
to  recommend  a  new  one,  except  the  Eton  or  the  Paris 
MS. ;  and  we  shall  give  some  instances  where  Dr. 
Belfour  goes  against  all  the  good  manuscripts,  as  he  very 
frequently  does,  from  not  knowing  what  the  manuscript 
variations  are,  of  which  he  might  have  found  a  very  fair  col- 
lation in  Dindorfs  larger  edition.  A  table  of  contents,  a 
very  useful  thing  for  beginners,  is  prefixed  to  the  Greek  text: 
it  is  translated  from  the  Latin  Summary  in  Schneider's  edition. 
At  the  end  of  the  book  there  is  a  Greek  Index,  consisting  of  a 
selection  from  the  words  of  Zeune's  Index,  which  is  nrinted 
in  Schneider's  edition,  with  some  improvements.     We  are 
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surprised,  after  wbat  the  Editor  has  sdd  in  his  prefiu^  on  the 
advantage  of  using  English,  instead  of  <  spurious  Latin/  that 
he  should  be  contented  with  re-printing  the  Latin  of  Zeune^s 
Index,  instead  of  taking  the  trouble  of  turning  it  into  Engtish, 
as  he  has  done  with  the  table  of  contents.  Some  questions, 
*  on  the  Cambridge  Plan,'  accompanied  by  an  Index  to  them, 
complete  the  description  of  the  book,  with  the  exception  of 
the  notes,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  particularly.  These 
questions,  which  are  at  the  end  of  the  book,  are  but  few,  and 
we  think  not  good  as  a  specimen  of  question-making :  it 
must  be  admitted  however  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  make 
a  sample  of  questions  that  would  be  generally  approved. 

We  shall  first  speak  of  Dr.  Belfour's  notes,  as  to  the  general 
plan  on  which  they  are  made.  To  illustrate  the  Anabasid 
completely  would  require  a  very  large  volume  of  commentary. 
Major  Rennel  wrote  a  quarto  book  on  the  geographv^  and  did 
not  exhaust  the  subject.  The  critical  notes  of  KrOger, 
Bomemann,  Schneider,  &c.,  that  are  worth  collecting  and 
reading,  are  by  themselves  enough  to  form  a  volume.  Unless, 
then,  an  Editor,  whose  observations  are  limited  by  the  plan  of 
his  work,  choose  some  one  department  for  his  more  particular 
illustration,  there  is  danger  of  the  whole  body  of  conmientary 
being  nearly  useless,  because  no  one  part  will  approach  to 
completeness.  Kriiger,  in  bis  small  edition,  by  choosing  the 
grammatical  explanation,  has  made  a  useful  commentary  for  a 
young  learner.  Dr.  Belfour  has  explained  nothing  Gom-* 
pletely,  and  he  spends  a  great  many  words  on  things  of  no 
importance.  His  language,  too,  is  half  Latin  ,%and  as  miplea* 
aant  to  read  as  that '  spurious  Latin'  which  he  speaks  of  in 
his  Preface. 

In  p.  181,  we  find  that  ^  Porson  commands;'  p.  24, 
^  Larcher  advises  from  Herodotus,'  which  is  a  very  fair 
translationof  Schneider's  <  Larcherus  admonet  ex  Herodoto.* 
Page  27^  *  impnidently  Schneider  StjTBpof.'  Page  176, 
<  Porson  lauds  the  remark  of  Hemsterhnsins.'  These  how- 
ever are  small  matters,  and  we  mention  them  not  as  impairing 
the  value  of  the  information  that  may  be  thus  communicated } 
but  we  most  strongly  protest  against  some  symptoms  that  the 
Editor  shows,  of  a  wish  to  revive  that  practice  of  caDing  one 
another  hard  names,  which  has  been  the  disgrace  of  scholars, 
and  still  is  in  some  degree  the  fashion,  particularly  in  Germany. 
Thus  (book  iv.  3,  SO.)  he  is  explaining  that  IraipM^  the 
word  in  his  text  is  not  from^  iroUpa,  *  as  Hutchinson,  in  his 
ignorance  of  accentuation,  supposes  ;*  and  then  comes  a  little 
side  blow  against  the  Germans  for  reading  hrcupihf  which  we 
shall  continue  to  read  with  the  GeuMms,  as  long  aa  we 
read  Xenophon. 
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Again,  (i.  10,  16)  he  remarks^  that  ^  Schneider,  in  his 
ignorance  of  the  language/  has  vap^im,  where  Dr.  B.  chooses 
to  have  vap^u;  the  latter  is,  perhaps,  a  better  reading, 
though  the  Vatican  MS.  has  vapsiTi,  and  also  Kriiger.  But 
theugh  Schneider  was  not  a  very  great  verbal  critic,  he  was 
still  not  a  bad  one ;  and  when  we  consider  all  that  he  did  for 
the  Greek  language,  the  word  ignorance  should  never  be 
coupled  with  his  name.  When  the  Editor,  in  a  note  (p, 
27>)  gives  fAYi  ToKfMKTov  as  a  specimen  of  Greek,  we  would 
merely  remark,  that  he  has»  probably  through  haste,  com- 
mitted an  error :  we  would  not  say  that  he  did  it  *  in  igno- 
rance*' It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  serious  complaint  against 
these  notes,  that  they  do  not  contain  good  general  principles 
for  the  guidance  of  students ;  and  that  frequently  a  Greek 
lexicographer,  or  critic,  often  not  easy  to  be  understood  by 
a  young  student,  is  quoted,  where  a  familiar  explanation 
should  be  given.  Some  points  of  the  least  important  kind 
that  can  be  imagined,  where  the  Editor  differs  from  Schneider, 
are  decided  in  the  following  manner: — In  book  i.  5^  11, 
Schneider  reads  xal  rcov  rov  KT^dpxov,  where  the  Editor  omits 
foni,  and  gives  the  following  reason :  '  Schneider  has  un- 
necessarily added  a  fourth  rSv,  atque  ita  vri  Aia  depravavit 
tonum/    This  seems  to  be  intended  for  a  joke. 

To  exhibit  the  text  of  a  Greek  writer  as  near  as  pos- 
uble  in  its  original  form  is  the  duty  of  an  editor.  We 
believe  that  the  only  mode  of  accomplishing  this  is,  to 
procure  exact  collations  of  the  MSS.,  to  endeavour,  from 
a  careful  examination,  to  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  merit, 
and  then  to  follow  chiefly  one  or  two  of  the  best^ 
consulting  the  others  whenever  the  better  MSS.  (which  is 
often  the  case)  are  imperfect  or  inaccurate.  As  to  correc- 
tionsy  we  would  never  make  them  where  the  received  text  is 
supported  by  the  better  MSS.,  and  is  intelligible,  and  is  not  at 
variance  with  any  established  usage  :  where  the  text  is  un- 
intelligible, we  think  there  is  no  great  advantage  in  foisting 
in  an  expression  borrowed  from  the  same  or  some  other 
writer.  But  it  is  a  different  thing  to  make  a  correction,  when 
some  traces  of  this  new  reading  are  discoverable  in  the  cor- 
rupted words,  or  when  the  general  tenor  of  the  sentence 
and  the  context  clearly  point  out  what  is  intended :  this  is 
real  and  sound  criticism.  The  Greek  lexicographers  and 
critics  of  course  claim  some  attention,  whenever  they  have 
quoted  a  passage ;  but  we  would  not  rely  much  on  their 
assistance,  which  so  often  has  been  found  fallacious.  Dr. 
B.'s  wav  of  judging  of  the  correctness  of  a  reading  is  alto- 
gether afferent  from  the  doctrines  here  laid  down :  he  does 
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not  inquire  what  the  MS.  readings  are ;  and  consequently  he 
often  makes  incorrect  assertions  about  theni^  or  neglects 
them  altogether.  He  seems  to  judge  of  them  chiefly  by  the 
ear,  and  as  his  ear  and  Schneider's  German  ear  evidently  belong 
to  two  different  classes,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  finding  so 
many  notes  on  the  subject  of  Schneider's  '  cacophonies.' 

Those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  various  readings 
of  the  Anabasis  know,  that  in  almost  every  sentence  there  are 
variations,  many  of  which  are  quite  unimportant ;  but  yet  the 
Vatican  MS.  (called  A  in  Dindorf's  edition)  and  the  Paris 
MS.  (marked  B)  generally  agree  even  in  these  unimportant 
variations ;  and  these  two  MSS.  we  should  generally  follow. 
Among  this  class  of  readuigs^  however,  Editors  may  pick  out 
what  they  like  best,  without  being  blamed  by  their  brethren 
of  the  trade ;  but  not  so  with  that  class  of  readings,  in  making 
a  selection  from  which  some  principle  is  involved. 

We  shall  notice  a  few  of  those  very  numerous  cases  in 
which  we  differ  from  Dr.  Belfour.  In  a  note  on  p.  4,  he  says, 
the  Daric  is  worth  13^. :  those  who  have  weighed  a  Daric^ 
know  that  it  is  heavier  than  a  sovereign,  and  purer  gold*.  It 
^  took  its  name  from  having  on  one  side  the  head  of  Darius ;' 
there  is  no  head  of  Darius  on  a  Daricf . 

Schneider  (note  1.  2,  9,)  made  the  number  of  Cyrus's 
Greek  army  to  be  12,300,  though  Xenophon  himself  says  it 
amounted  to  about  13,000.  It  might  have  been  remarked 
that  as  Schneider  left  Menon's  forces  out  of  the  calculation, 
and  took  the  wrong  MS.,  readings  too,  the  only  wonder  is 
that  he  contrived  to  come  so  near  the  truth.  The  whole  is 
explained  very  well  in  Bornemann's  note.  On  i.  3,  II,  it  is 
remarked^  that  Schneider  substituted  avi/EXEv  for  dmojfABv  (the 
Editor  correctly  retains  ivifAsv)  on  the  authority  of  the  Eton 
MS. ;  but  three  better  MSS.  than  the  Eton  have  amfAev  also. 
The  word  fAsvovi/^y,  in  the  same  sentence  (on  which  there  is 
no  remark),  is  a  correction  of  Buttmann's,  and  a  good  one ; 
the  MSS.  have  /xEVA/pbsv.  But  the  Editor  does  not  keep  true 
to  his  principle ;  for  in  i.  4,  16,  he  has  iirm  Bvaivitpfire  where 
Krilger  and  others  have  Bvanitrerey  with  the  best  MSS.»  not 
including  the  Eton. 

It  would  be  unfair  not  to  state  generally  that  the  Editor 
has  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances  done  right  in  re* 
jecting  Schneider's  readings;  and^  as  a  particular  example, 
we  may  mention,  i.  4,  12,  where  he  takes  Jovta/v,  instead  of 
Schneider's  iovtriv.  The  reasons  which  he  gives  in  his  note 
for  this  preference  would  have  been  much  strengthened,  had 

•  The  Daric  in  P.  Knight's  collection  weighs  129  gr.;  the  sovereign,  123  gr. 
t  See  Herod  vr,  166,  on  the  gold  coinage  of  Dariua. 
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he  adopted  Kriiger's  excellent  plan  of  explaining  one  pas- 
sage by  means  of  another.  For  similar  instances  Kiiiger 
refers  to  ii.  4,  24,  v.  2,  24. 

In  a  note  on  ^9}§ia  S&  vavroTa  (i.  5. 2,)  the  Editor,  omitting 
s'flcvToTa  in  his  text,  says,  that  ^  it  appears  to  be  simply  a  marginal 
annotation  '  Either  vavrora,  or  ^avroToj,  a  corrupted  word,  is 
foand  in  six  MSS.  Though  it  is  not  the  Editor's  plan  to  notice 
MS.  readings,  we  think  it  ought  always  to  be  done,  at  least, 
in  those  cases  where  a  conjectural  emendation  stands  in  the 
text.  In  i.  5,  3,  all  the  Editors  now  prefer  either  dit^avaro 
^vyovffa,  which  is  Dr.  B.'s  reading,  or  dvitnra  fivyoutra, 
which  KrQger  prefers.  But  the  best  MS.  reading  is,  dviirrai 
^vyoutja^  which  we  see  no  objections  to  receiving,  notwith- 
standing Poppo's  remarks  (see  his  note).  In  i.  5,  4,  Dr.  B. 
will  read  dvitrm  with  the  MS.,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice, 
though  every  Editor  but  himself  clearly  sees  that  dytarri  is 
intended.  Kriiger  wisbes  to  read  dmarip,  which  proposition 
will  not  be  generally  received. 

In  i.  6,  ly  a  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  most 
editions  by  removing  the  full  stop  after  irdKii/Mffaf,  and  placing 
it  after  xairaKKaysU  Hj  as  the  sense  evidently  requires. 
It  is  rather  surprising,  that  Bomemann  keeps  the  old  punc- 
tuation ;  Dr.  B.  also  retains  it.  We  shall  now  notice^a  couple 
of  examples  where  the  editor  has  erred,  as  we  believe ;  though, 
in  both  instances,  he  is  in  very  good  company.  In  i.  6;  10, 
where  Orontes  is  seized  by  the  belt,  the  best  MSS.  have 
eXa^ov,  or  IXEyov,  which  we  believe  to  be  intended  for  the 
same.  The  editors,  however,  read  IXa/Sovro,  which,  coupled 
with  l^ims  and  'O^ovrnv,  is  a  solecism.  Dindorf,  in  his  larger 
edition,  reads  eXojSov,  but  in  his  smaller  edition,  JXiz/Sovro. 
About  the  second  example,  however,  there  is  no  doubt. 
Orontes  is  seized  by  the  belt  sm  ^avar^^^the  intention  to  put 
him  to  death  being  clearly  denoted  by  the  act  of  seizure, 
and  the  kind  of  persons  who  laid  hold  of  him.  Then  he  is 
led  evi  ^avarov,  to  die,  to  death;  ^dvarov  being  the  MS; 
reading,  at  least  the  reading  of  all  the  best  MSS.,  including 
the  Eton:  and  yet  no  Editor  whom  we  have  eonsiUted,  except 
Kruger,  has  retained  the  riglit  reading.  Kriiger  refers  to 
Herod,  iii.,  14 :  we  may  also  refer  to  the  general  usage  of 
this  preposition  in  these  two  senses. 

Dr.  D.  sometimes  agrees  with  Kriiger  where  we  should 
differ  from  both  ;  and  as,  in  general,  it  is  with  some  distrust 
that  we  question  Kruger's  authority,  we  may  be  wrong  in 
our  judgment  on  the  following  point. 

In  i.  7j  19i  the  Editor  prefers  dveyvejKimi  rov  /xax^'^^^^h  to 
dviy.  rov  picex^dOoM,  recommended  by  the  best  MSS.   KrUger 
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also  has  the  future.  The  Editor  says^  that  the  present  is  used 
for  an  *  act  in  execution,  not  in  contemplation/  We  prefer 
the  present,  notwithstanding,  as  in  this  passage  of  Demosthen. 

An  example  occurs  again  in  i.  10,  6,  where  the  Editor 
has  correctly  preferred  sr^oaiovrof  to  wpo^tiifTBSy  the  reading  of 
Schneider.  But,  in  another  instance,  ii.  1,  1,  we  cannot 
commend  his  omission  of  ra  before  iravra,  (ri  is  found  in  three 
MSS.,  and  among  them  the  Vatican,  which  Dr.  B.  does  not 
notice)  nor  his  note  :  ^  Schneider  has  corrupted  the  phrase- 
ology, and  destroyed  the  rhythm  by  the  insertion  of  ri  frdm 
the  Paris  MS.'  Kriiger  and  others  have  ra,  which  we  con- 
sider necessary ;  so  much  do  the  judgments  and  the  ears  of 
critics  differ.  Nor  cim  we  approve  of  the  following  punc* 
tuation  (ii.  1 ,  3.) :  TlpokKrift  oisv^pavias  apy^wit  78«yov«'f,  kmo 
tkmiMLpoLrov  rov  Adxmos*  The  comma  should  be  after  ap%c»y, 
for  which  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  give  a  reason,  thougn  the 
Editor  has  given  one  for  his  own  punctuation.  We  will  notice 
another  instance  of  bad  punctuation,  involving  a  general 

frinciple,  in  which  the  Editor  follows  Schneider.  In  iii. 
,  24,  he  puts  a  full  stop  after  h'^viMXnrou^  where  Kriiger  and 
others  have  a  comma.  It  is  almost  incredible  how  many 
passages  are  rendered  nearly  unintelligible  by  the  same  kind 
of  mistake,  particularly  in  Herodotus. 

In  iv.  2,  3,  Dr.  B.  has  retained  the  MS.  reading  m^ 
ris  vivpas  ora/oyrEf ,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  right  reading ; 
Schneider's  correction  of  itram-nsj  followed  by  the  Editors, 
is  quite  unnecessary.  But  on  this  variation  there  is  no 
note,  and  it  is  left  for  us  to  conjecture  whether  the  Editor 
did  not  observe  it,  or  intentionally  omitted  all  notice  of  it. 
In  looking  through  Dr.  B.'s  edition,  we  find  many  examples 
in  which  he  appears  to  us  to  have  restored  the  better  reading ; 
but  we  find  also  so  many  more  examples  of  hasty  and 
careless  change  and  criticism,  that  we  are  quite  unable  to 
discover  the  general  principles  by  which  he  is  guided. 

In  the  long  speech  of  Xenophon  (vii.  7^  30),  Schneider  has 
f  x  rm  vuv  yEysvi^/xEva^y,  where  the  Editor  has  hn  rm  vi)v  y£vo/xEVftFy, 
and  the  following  note  upon]  it  in  ^  spurious  LAtin,'  con* 
demned  in  his  preface :  ^  Schneider,  qui  quantum  sartor  de 
usu  verbi  GrsBci  scire  videtur,  has  substituted  vt}y  y^y^imi/t^M 
from  the  Eton  MS.' 

Among  these  cobblers  or  botchers,  we  find  the  five  best 
MSS.  (including  the  Eton),  with  Kriiger,  Dindorf,  Poppo, 
and  Bornemann ;  and  we  have  no  objection  to  the  Editor 
^dingourselves  to  the  number* 
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PINNOCK'S  CATECHISMS. 

Pinnock's  Catechism  of  Geometry  and  the  First  Principles 
of  Trigonometry.     London,  Whittaker,  1829. 

Dittoy  Catechism  of  Greek  Grammar. 

Thbrb  are  two  classes  of  persons  upon  whom  education  pro* 
duces  very  different  effects.  The  first,  containing  the  smaller 
number^  consists  of  those  who,  in  learning  words  and  facts,  have 
reasoned  upon  them,  and  have  learned  to  make  that  which 
they  do  know  the  means  of  discovering  that  which  they  do 
not.  To  these  persons,  words  are  not  knowledge,  but  a 
method  of  receiving  and  communicating  it.  The  second, 
and  much  the  larger  class  of  the  two,  have  not  penetrated 
beyond  the  surface,  and  have  considered  words  only,  without 
seizing  principles,  and  they  do  not  discover  the  inferior 
quality  of  their  attainments,  until  put  upon  inquiries  which 
demand  original  thought,  or,  which  is  perhaps  a  better  test, 
until  they  are  called  to  communicate  instruction  to  others, 
and  especially  to  the  young.  The  individuals  of  this  class, 
who  understand  better  tlie  meaning  of  one  word  than  of  two 
put  together,  place  a  high  value  on  words,  as  all  will  do  on 
their  most  precious  possessions,  be  their  intrinsic  merit  what 
they  ma^. 

Now  It  so  happens,  that  the  writing  of  elementary  worics  for 
very  young  children  has  for  the  most  part  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  latter  description  of  persons.  The  reason  is, 
that  those  more  highly  qualified  too  often  feel  a  sort  of  disdain 
for  so  lowly  an  occupation,  as  they  think  it ;  not  being  aware 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  and  of  the  high  order  both  of  talent 
and  of  knowledge  which  it  demands.  They  do  not  reflect  on 
the  clearness  of  perception  which  it  is  necessary  to  have,  in 
order  to  put  facts  in  such  a  shape  as  to  make  those  reason  to 
whom  the  employment  is  new.  This  clearness  of  percep- 
tion is  the  consequence  of  a  certain  habit  of  considering 
the  elements,  in  which  deeply  learned  men  are  sometimes  as 
deficient  as  the  most  ignorant.  It  is  not  what  has  been 
gained,  but  how  has  it  been  gained,  what  habits  of  mind  have 
been  formed  in  the  acquisition,  which  distinguishes  the  man 
who  is  fit  to  teach,  from  him  who  is  not. 

This  being  the  case,  a  great  proportion  of  elementary  works 
for  young  children  have  been  put  into  that  form  in  which  words 
may  be  gained  without  the  trouble  of  thinking  about  their 
meaning.  Learning  by  heart  that  which  is  put  before  them 
is  the  principal  occupation  of  young  people,  and  as  the  making 
one  set  of  pnrases  suggest  another  to  the  memory,  is  easier 
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than  forming  one  idea  out  of  others  in  the  mind^  the  cate- 
chetical form  has  often  been  prefei'red  to  all  others.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  little  work  before  us,  which  purports  to  be  a 
Catechism  of  Geometry,  but  which  ought  to  be  called  '  an 
ilUarranged  summary  of  geometrical  terms,  without  reasonings 
or  principles,  or  food  for  thought  of  any  description  worth 
having ;  containing  a  copious  collection  of  terms  out  of  use 
or  misapplied,  and  the  manner  of  working  some  problems, 
particularly  how  to  draw  a  straight  line  with  a  pencil  and 
ruler ;  with  a  chapter  on  trigonometry,  in  which  great  care  is 
taken  to  confound  definitions  and  principles :  the  whole  re- 
peated at  the  end  of  the  work  in  an  alphabetical  form,  &c.' 
In  the  days  of  long  title-pages,  such  should  have  been  the 
description  of  the  work.  The  only  thing  which  has  been  made 
more  clear  to  us  by  its  perusal  is  a  principle  which  is  stated 
as  a  self-evident  truth  among  the  axioms,  viz.  that  *  from 
nothing,  nothing  can  arise/  We  proceed  to  verify  these 
assertions  by  an  examination  of  the  work. 

Terms  which  are  completely  out  of  date,  if  indeed  some  of 
them  were  ever  used,  are  plentifully  supplied.  We  have 
Lineametry,  Planimetry,  Stereometry^  central  point,  instead 
of  centre ;  secant  point,  for  point  of  intersection  ;  occult  line, 
for  dotted  line ;  subtense ;  angle  point,  for  angular  point ;  curvi- 
lineal  and  mixtilineal  angle,  trigon,  tetragon,  quadrangle, 
decagon,  et  hoc  genus  omne^  rhomboid,  trapezoid,  and  posited, 
for  placed.  Some  of  these  are  wrongly  defined,  from  attention 
to  their  etymology,  instead  of  their  received  meaning ;  as  for 
example,  where  it  is  said  that  ^a  figure  of  four  sides  is  called 
a  tetragon  or  a  quadrangle,'  both  these  terms  being  seldom 
applied  except  to  squares.  Also  a  line  is  said  /  to  touch  a 
polygon  when  it  passes  through  a  vertex  and  is  exterior  to 
the  figure/ 

Many  of  the  expressions  are  unintelligible  to  children, 
such  as  ^  extension  and  magnitude  in  general ;'  ^  a  line  is  a 
space  only  in  length ;'  ^  a  point  in  geometry  of  mathematics 
is  idealy  indivisible,  and  invisible,  and  is  made  9l  datum  from 
which  geometrical  figures  may  be  more  readily  worked ;'  ^  a 
finite  line  is  that  which  is  supposed  to  contain  a  necessary 
length.'  Again,  triangles  are  said  to  be '  subdivided  accord- 
ing to  the  relation  of  their  sides  and  angles/ 

Undefined  and  difficult  terms  are  frequently  used  in  defining 
others.  Among  these  we  find  plane,  datum,  angle,  proportion, 
disposition,  demonstration,  produced,  &c.  trom  many  ex- 
pressions false  inferences  would  be  drawn ;  others  would  make 
nonsense  in  reading  them,  did  not  the  figures  correct  the  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  words.  Thus  it  is  said  that  geometry 
was  ^rst  cultivated  in  £gypt,  ^  and  the  most  early  cultivators 
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of  this  science  were  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Euclid :' 
it  follows,  then,  that  Tbales,  &c.y  were  Egyptians,  if  there  be 
any  force  in  logic.  Also  the  word  circle  and  circumference 
are  mentioned  as  synonymous  terms.  '  An  infinite  line  is 
that  which  is  undetermined,  having  no  precise  length.'  '  A 
horizontal  line  is  that  which  is  in  a  contrary  direction  to  a 
perpendicular.*  Here  perpendicular  means  vertical,  and  con- 
trary means  perpendicular.  'A  curve  line  is  that  which 
turns  out  of  its  way  by  one  or  more  deviations :'  ^  a  straight 
line  is  that  which  lies  between  its  points  :*  *  a  mixed  line  is 
that  which  is  both  straight  and  a  curve:'  '  parallel  lines  are 
those  which  foUow  one  another  at  an  equal  distance:*  '  a 
concentric  figure  is  that  which  has  the  same  centre :'  *  a  right 
angle  is  equal  to  one  fourth  of  a  circle,* 

The  following  is  instanced  as  ?l  principle  of  trigonometry: 
^  a  triangle  is  equilateral,  isosceles,  or  scalene,  according  as  its 
three  angles  are  all  equal,  or  only  two  of  them  are  equal, 
or  all  three   unequal.'     As  if  definitions  of  useless  words 
had  not   been   sufficiently  forced  upon  the  pupil,  the  old 
%vords  are    repeated   with    omissions  and  additions  at  the 
end  of  the  book.    Among  them,   we  find  the  terms  appa- 
rent, catenary,  cyclograph,  gibbous,  longimetry,  octometer^ 
perambulator,  planisphere,  polygram,  theodolite,  and  trans- 
formation;   and  these  are   considered    sufficiently  elemen- 
tary matter  for  a  catechism  of  geometry  of  five  inches  by 
three   and   a  half,   sixty- eight    pages,   large   print,  inter- 
spersed with  figures  half  a  page  long.    Were  it  worth  while, 
some  objection  might  be  raised  to  almost  every  question  in 
the  book.     It  may  be  asked  why  we  trouble  ourselves  to  re- 
view what  we  think  so  full  of  faults,  without  any  redeeming 
quality.     The  answer  is,  that  the  work  being  one  of  a  series, 
published  by  a  most  respectable  publisher,  got  up  in  a  very 
neat  form,  and  continually  advertised,  may  be  presumed  to 
have  considerable  circulation,  which  we  honestly  confess  it  is 
our  desire  to  give  solid  reasons  for  reducing.    The  subject  is 
usually  considered  difficult,  and  a  catechism  being  always  an 
inviting  object  for  parents  who  know  nothing  of  a  science,  one 
on  this  subject  is  particularly  likely  to  tempt  them.     But  we 
would  caution  them  to  ask  themselves  one  question  before 
putting  this  manual  of  bad  phraseology. into  the  hands  of 
their  children  ;  do  they  desire  them  to  get  wisdom  and  un- 
^erstandhig,  or  words  and  phrases  ?     Will  learning  by  heart 
conventional  terms,  form  habits  of  reflection  ?    If  so,  heraldry 
is  the  science  for  children,  for  it  consists  of  nothing  else. 

We  shall  only  notice  one  more  of  these  catechisms,  a 
Greek  Grammar.  The  tide  of  it  is  '  Catechism  of  the  Greek 
Accidence^  adapted  to  the  most  approved  Grammars  ;  second 
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edition ;'  it  is  in  fact  the  Eton  Grammar  turned  into  qnestion 
and  answer.  Now  the  value  of  the  catechetical  system  seems 
to  us^  not  to  depend  on  a  particular  set  of  questions  (unless 
a  set  of  questions  should  be  made  as  a  kind  of  direction  to 
young  teachers),  but  on  the  mode  in  which  the  teacher  puts 
the  question,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  matter  of  every 
lesson  in  a  new  and  clearer  form.  Elementary  principles 
should  never  be  taught  in  any  department  of  knowledge  by 
asking  a  question,  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  the  learner 
cannot  judge  of,  and  then  making  him  commit  to  memory 
the  answer,  which  is  equally  unintelligible.  Whatever  ob- 
jections there  may  be  to  a  grammar  like  the  Eton,  they  ap- 
ply much  more  strongly  to  Mr.  Pinnock's,  except  that  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  in  English. 

The  Grammar  is  called  a  '  Catechism  of  the  Greek  Acci- 
dence;' but  it  ends  abruptly  with  SViX-oo/xevo(;,-oc//^^vo</,  the  par- 
ticiple of  one  of  the  contracted  verbs,  altogether  omitting  the 
verbs  in  /x<,  such  as  iiicjfjn,  &c.  The  only  verb  in  pu  that  is 
given  is  t ipii,  /  am,  under  which  we  find  the  future  participle 
MfA^vos  translated,  about  being.  As  the  Grammar  redly 
does  contain  many  of  the  focts  found  in  the  ^  most  approved 
grammars,'  we  can  on  this  head  only  blame  it  for  omissions, 
such  as  the  verbs  in  /xi,  a  very  considerable  one,  however,  and 
for  the  manner  in  which  grammatical  knowledge  is  presented. 
But  there  are  some  novelties.  In  pp.  4  and  5,  the  stu- 
dent is  informed  what  is  the  mode  of  pronouncing  the  Greek 
letters  by  the  modem  Greeks,  after  he  has  been  instructed 
that  the  English  pronounce  them  in  general  as  they  do  the 
corresponding  letters  in  their  own  language.  In  a  Grammar 
of  seventy- two  very  little  pages,  which  omits  the  verbs  in  (ai, 
we  think  that  a  whole  page  on  the  modern  pronunciation  of 
Greek,  to  be  committed  to  memory,  or  even  to  be  read,  is 
a  very  gross  absurdity. 

The  Grammar,  in  tiie  declension  part,  omits  nouns  of  the 
form  Xsciy,  /Hdcjf :  the  adjective  eSysA/r,  however,  is  declined  at 
p.  32. — ^llie  following  extract  contains  a  littie  novelty,  and  is 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  manner  of  the  book.  '  Q.  How  are 
adjectives  of  the  third  sort  declined  ? — A.  Adjectives  of  the 
third  sort,  being  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  gender,  and 
having  but  one  termination,  are  regularly  declined  after  the 
third  declension  of  substantives. — Q.  Can  you  give  a  few 
examples  ? — ^A.  Yes :  "Apvai,  Rapacious,  &c.  &c.,  hn^vfji.'n^ft 
covetous.— Q.  Havenot  these  Uie  neuter? — A.  No,&c.  &c.' 
This  word,  Ivi^v/x^riis-,  which  we  suppose  to  be  intended,  is 
explained  in  a  new  way,  and  one  equally  applicable  to 
itxaarinsf  and  otiier  words  like  it. 
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We  do  not  make  any  remarks  on  the  number  of  non« 
existing  words  in  this  book,  such  as  pitkty  I  speak,  diw^  I  put 9 
(pbaWf  I  anticipate;  because  they  are  really  found  in  other 
Grammars  also,  which  are  among  ^  the  most  approved.' 

Education  is  the  prder  of  the  day.  But  it  will  be  a  curse, 
instead  of  a  blessing,  unless  it  create  good  habits  of  mind, 
since  the  form,  without  the  substance  and  effects,  leads  to  the 
conceit  and  blind  presumption  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
proverb,  that  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.  No 
true  knowledge  is  dangerous  in  any  quantity;  it  is  the  affecta- 
tion which,  in  this  cas^  as  in  many  others,  brings  shame  upon 
the  reality. 

Note. — The  number  of  Pinnock's  Catechisms,  on  various  subjects, 
is  about  eighty.  Among  other  matters,  they  treat  of  *  Agriculture,* 
•Electricity/  •Hebrew  Grammar/  'Heraldry/  'Medicine/  'Paint- 
ing in  Oil/  *  Universal  History,'  'Theology/  'Geology/  and 
*  General  Knowledge/  &c.  &c.  &c. 

There  are  also  forty-two  Catechisms  of '  County  Histories/ 
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French  Institute.— On  the  25th  of  August,  1830,  the  Aca- 
dt^mie  Franijaise,  at  a  grand  session,  awarded  the  prizes  instituted 
by  M.  de  Monthion  for  works  calculated  to  have  the  most  beneficial 
effect  on  the  public  morals.  A  first  prize  of  8000  francs  waa 
awarded  to  J.  B.  Say,  for  his  work,  entitled  "  Cours  complet  d'Eco- 
nomie  Politique  pratique ;"  and  a  second  of  3000  fr,  to  Charles 
Lucas  for  his  essay,  "  Du  Systeme  Pt?nitentiaire  en  Europe  et  aint 
Etats-Unis."  A  third  prize  of  3000  fr.  was  awarded  to  M.  de 
Norvins  for  his  poem,  "De  VImmortalit<^  de  T&me:"  this  is  the 
first  time,  it  is  believed,  that  the  Monthion  prize  has  been  awarded 
to  a  poem.  The  fourth  prize  was  awarded  to  M.  Alissan  de  Chaaet, 
for  his  book,  entitled  "  Des  Abus  des  Lois  et  des  M ceurs."  This 
last  work,  besides  being  an  inferior  essay,  contains  views  and  opinions 
quite  at  variance  with  those  expressed  by  Say  and  Lucas.  For  ex- 
^Pu'^^;  9^*®^  ^^^®  advocate  of  capital  punishment  in  cases 
which  fall  short  of  the  culpability  of  the  crime  of  murder  and  in 
his  chapter  on  usury  he  is  at  variance  with  Say.  It  is  not  possible 
to  reconcile  the  judgments  which  the  Academy  has  passed  bv  re 
warding  such  different  works.— Le  Globe,  August  27,  1830 

Paws.— The  numismatic  collection  of  the  late  M.  Gosseilin  is  to 
be  sold  at  Pans  the  17th  of  this  month  (Jan.  1831).  Most  of  the 
pieces  are  Greek  silver  coins,  and  were  selected  by  their  learned 
owner  to  illustrate  the  mode  of  fabrication  and  the  progress  of  the 
art  There  is  no  complete  series  of  the  coins  of  Greek  towns  in  this 
collection,  which  is  more  remarkable  in  this  department  for  the  raritv 
and  value  of  lU  pieces  than  for  the  number.  One  of  the  Sicilian 
coins  of  the  town  of  Zancle  has  the  legend  AANKAA.  which  is  a 
form  very  uncommon.  (See  Mionnet)  M.  Gosseilin  has  also  left  a 
collection  of  silver  Roman  medals,  consisting  of  more  than  5000 
pieces,  all  in  good  preservation,  and  comprehending  a  period  from 
the  time  of  Pompey  to  the  taking  of  ConstanUnople.— iVo/icc  par 
Raoul'Rochetle.  ^ 

French  GYMNA8iA.-The  revived  military  mania  has  extended 
itself  even  to  scholastic  mstitutions  among  our  French  neighbours: 
for  we  observe  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  directed 
If^'th^irf  °'k'\  r^^^'sions  of  the  day,  observed  in  the  interior 
ot  the  schools,  shall  be  announced  by  beat  o/dn/m;— item  that  the 
supenntendent  of  the  establishment  shall  select  one,  aidin  Li  of 
need,  two^(?r;ea«<*  for  each  class,  from  the  number  of  such  pupils  as 
have  distingmshed  themselves  by  attention  to  their  studies,  and 
general  good  conduct ;  and  lastly,  that  during  the  hours  of  recrea- 
tion, on  every  Thursday,  the  pupils  shall  perform  miiitary  exercise,, 
under  the  supenntendence  of  a  master,  specially  appointed  for  that 
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StrasboCtrg. — llie  ancient  university  of  Strasboui^  possessed  at 
one  time,  in  Brunck,  Oberlin,  and  Schweigheeuser,  a  triumvirate  of 
learned  men  seldom  found  at  one  place  at  the  same  time.  Brunck 
and  Oberlin  died  many  years  ago,  but  the  death  of  Schweighseuser  is 
recent  enough  to  attract  some  attention.  His  laborious  life,  and  his 
services  to  Greek  literature  deserve  commemoration. 

John  Schweighsuser  was  born  at  Strasbourg  in  1742,  and  in  his 
native  town  he  received  a  more  complete  and  varied  education  than 
most  men  have  been  able  to  procure.  For  ten  years  he  followed  the 
courses  of  the  different  professors,  applying  himself  with  unwearied 
diligence  to  almost  every  branch  of  knowledge.  Besides  Latin  and 
Greek,  he  studied  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  with  mathematics,  the 
various  departments  of  physics,  and  the  science  of  morals,  and  of 
the  mind.  He  afterwards  visited  Paris,  and  the  principal  univer- 
sities of  Germany;  at  Leipsig  he  studied  Arabic  and  Greek  under 
Reiske,  whose  wife  was  a  great  proficient  in  these  studies,  and  with 
the  other  pupils  attended  her  husband's  class.  Schweigheeuser  spent 
also  some  time  in  England  at  London  and  Oxford,  examining  the  pub- 
lic libraries  and  enjoying  the  acquaintance  of  many  distinguished  men. 
On  his  return,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  two  years,  he  was 
ap])ointed,  in  1770,  adjunct  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics, 
which  chair  he  held  till  1777,  when  he  was  elected  professor  of 
Greek  and  Oriental  languages.  Though  he  was  not  inactive  as  a 
professor  of  metaphysics,  as  we  may  see  from  his  extant  essays,  it  is 
as  an  editor  of  Greek  authors  that  he  has  gained  his  chief  celebrity. 
From  the  year  1777  to  the  end  of  a  very  long  life  he  was  engaged 
in  active  instruction,  and  in  the  labour  of  correcting  and  explaining 
Greek  texts.  Dr.  Musgrave  had  designed  to  give  a  new  edition  of 
Appian,  and  applied  to  Brunck  for  information  about  the  variations 
of  an  Augsbourg  MS.  Brunck  referred  the  doctor  to  SchweighsBUser, 
into  whose  hands  the  labour  of  the  new  editioh  ultimately  fell.  It  was 
published  in  1785,  and  established  at  once  for  the  editor  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  industrious  and  skilful  critic.  In  1789  he  published  some 
observations,  grammatical  and  critical,  on  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas, 
and  these  were  soon  followed  by  the  first  volume  of  his  Polybius. 
The  labour  that  this  undertaking  required  was  partly  interrupted  by 
the  political  troubles  of  the  period,  in  which,  though  he  took  no 
part,  he  was  exposed  to  suspicion  and  annoyance  on  account  of  his 
supposed  hostility  to  republican  principles. 

The  ninth  and  last  volume  of  his  edition  of  Polybius  appeared  in 
1795;  and  Schweighieuser  returned  from  an  exile  into  which  he 
had  been  driven  by  the  violence  of  the  revolutionary  party.  On  the 
opening  of  the  central  school  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  Schweighseuser 
was  appointed  professor  of  ancient  literature,  and  he  gave  instruc- 
tion in  the  Greek  and  Arabic  languages.  As  a  teacher  he  was 
zealous,  persevering,  and  successful,  inculcating  the  importance  of 
industry  and  method,  which  he  exemplified  in  his  own  conduct. 
Somewhat  later,  when  the  Protestant  Academy  of  Strasbourg  took 
the  place  of  the  ancient  university,  he  was  restored  to  his  chair,  from 
which  he  continued  to  teach^  though  the  university  was  now  reduced 
/on.  1831.  O 
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tQ  the  rank  of  a  mere  seminary.  On  the  formation  of  the  French 
Institute,  be  was  appointed  a  corresponding  membor ;  and  aRer- 
wards,  when  it  was  re-organized  and  divided  into  the  four  academies, 
he  was  named  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres. 

His  next  important  publications  were  the  Remains  of  Epictetus, 
and  a  new  edition  of  Athensus,  which  was  undertaken  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Typographical  Society  of  Deux-Ponts.  This  edition 
owes  much  of  its  value  to  a  Venice  MS.  which  once  belonged  to 
Cardinal  Bessarion,  and  which  Schweighieuser  discovered  to  be 
that  from  which  all  the  other  known  MSS.  of  Athensus  are  derived. 
In  1807  the  new  edition,  in  14  volumes,  octavo,  was  completed. 
Besides  these  laborious  undertakings,  Schweighsuser  had  innu- 
merable engagements  as  a  teacher,  as  conservator  of  the  public 
library,  and  as  an  active  correspondent  with  men  of  learning.  His 
habits  of  order,  punctuality,  and  industry  enabled  him  to  accomplish 
all.  In  this  short  notice  we  pass  over  many  minor  events  of  his 
literary  life  to  mention  the  last  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  them. 
His  editbn  of  Herodotus  he  commenced  in  1806,  at  the  age  of  64, 
and,  after  ten  years  of  labour,  he  completed  it  in  1816,  in  his  74th  year. 
This  edition,  founded  on  a  more  accurate  examination  *  of  the  MS. 
than  that  of  Wesseling,  contains  the  various  readings,  the  translation 
of  Laurentius  Valla  improved,  and  the  entire  notes  of  Wesseling 
and  Valcknaer,  with  some  extracts  from  those  of  Gronovius,  and 
remarks  by  the  editor.  A  lexicon  to  Herodotus,  published  some 
years  later,  when  he  had  passed  his  80th  year,  completed  the  criti- 
cal labours  of  this  veteran  scholar.  Among  the  tokens  of  regard 
which  he  received,  we  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  London 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  presented  him,  in  1826,  with  one  of 
their  gold  medals,  in  testimony  of  their  respect  for  his  services  to 
Greek  learning.  He  did  not  discontinue  his  functions  as  a  teacher 
of  Greek  till  his  82d  year,  when  he  retired  from  his  labours,  and 
enjoyed  for  several  years  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse,  of  easy 
study,  and  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  descendants.  He  died  in 
January,  1830,  at  the  age  of  87  years,  7  months.  SchweighsBuser 
was  a  man  of  sound  and  extensive  learning,  zealous  in  the  discharge 
of  all  his  duties,  firm,  upright,  and  beloved  by  those  who  knew  him. 
^-J.  H,  Schniider,    Revue  Encyclopedique,  August^  1830. 

GERMANY,  8fc. 

Oriental  Literature. — Professor  Freytag  is  unremitting  in  his 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  Arabic  literature  in  Germany.  His  edition 
of  the  Hamasa^  and  the  first  part  of  his  Arabic  Dictionary  (containing 
the  letters  Eliph — Kha)  are  already  in  the  hands  of  all  Arabic 
scholars.    His  latest  publication  is  a  learned  work  on  Arabic  Metrics 

iDaridtUung  derArabischen  Fershimt     Bonn,  1830.  557  pp.  8vo). 
le  is  now  about  to  print  the  well-known  work  of  £bn  Arabshah, 
entitled  Fakihat  d  Kholafa. 

*  Professor  Oaisford  has  since  collated  the  Sencroft  MS.  more  accurately. 
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Praf^BMor  Bopp  has  just  presepted  us  with  the  first  part  of  a  nbw 
editioQ  of  his  Nalui^  by  the  first  publication  of  which,  in  1819,  he 
rendered  so  signal  a  service  to  Sanscrit  literature.  On  comparing 
this  new  edition  with  the  old,  we  observe  many  great  improvements, 
particularly  in  the  Latin  translation.  In  reprinting  the  original  text^ 
Professor  Bopp  adheres  to  the  principle  laid  down  by  Baron  William 
Humboldt,  of  entirely  dissolving  the  Sandhi  (or  euphonic  assimila* 
tion  an4  coalescence  of  the  final  and  initial  letters  of  words  following 
one  another,  through  which,  in  Sanscrit  manuscripts,  each  verse 
has  the  appearance  of  only  one  entire  word),  and  exhibiting  each 
word  in  its  detached  and  isolated  shape.  But  notwithstanding  the 
luminous  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  this  mode  of  printing 
Sanscrit  texts,  by  Baron  Humboldt,  and  notwithstanding  the  great 
convenience  accruing  from  this  plan  to  the  reader,  who  can  now,  at 
one  glance,  recognize  the  different  notional  elements  of  a  sentence, 
expressed  by  as  many  distinct  individual  words,  we  cannot,  for 
reasons  which  space  forbids  us  here  to  detail,  but  consider  it  contrary 
to  the  true  character  of  the  Devanagari  alphabet,  which  is  origrinally 
i^UabiCt  and  thus  materially  different  Irom  the  alphabets  to  the  use  of 
which  we  are  accustomed,  and  in  which  syllables  are  written  by  a 
juxtapoiUion  of  signs  expressive  of  the  consonants  and  vowels. 

Dr.  Benary,  a  distinguished  pupil  of  Professor  Bopp,  and  now 
attached  as  a  private  lecturer  to  the  University  of  Berlin,  has  given 
to  the  public  a  very  good  edition  of  the  Nalodaya^  a  very  artificial 
and  difficult  Sanscrit  poem,  which  is  generally  ascribed  to  Kalidasa, 
but  which  can  hardly  have  been  written  by  the  immortal  author  of 
Sakuntala,  and  of  the  Raghuvansa.  Dr.  Benary  has  given  both  the 
text  and  scholia  firom  the  Calcutta  edition,  printed  in  181S,  but 
purified  from  a  great  number  of  mistakes,  and  with  the  Sanscrit 
wcNrds  separated  in  the  manner  just  adverted  to ;  accompanying  the 
whole  with  a  very  close  Latin  translation,  and  critical  notes,  which 
afford  ample  proof  of  much  philological  skill. 

The  latest  number  of  the  periodical  published  by  Prosessor  von 
Schlegel,  under  the  title  IndUche  BMiothek,  contains  a  review  of 
Bopp's  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrist  Language,  written  by  Professor 
Lassen,  of  the  University  of  Bonn.  Mr.  Lassen  endeavours  to 
shew,  and  we  think  with  very  good  success,  that  it  is  essential  for 
the  improvement  of  our  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit 
language,  to  study  the  works  of  the  native  Indian  grammarians, 
above  Hi  the  aphorisms  of  Panini,  and  the  commentaries  thereupon. 

The  printing  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Sanscrit  text  of  Schlegel's 
Ramayana  is  rapidly  advancing. 

Professor  Lassen's  critical  commentary  to  the  edition  of  the 
Hiiopadesa,  lately  published  by  him  and  Schlegel,  is  preparing  for 
publication. 

M.  Chezy*8  elegant  edition  of  SakunUUa  has  at  last  appeared. 
The  Sanscrit  text  is  accompanied  with  a  new  French  translation, 
and  copious  notes ;  and,  in  an  appendix,  M.  Chezy  has  also  given 
the  q)isode  firom  the  Mahahharata,  which  furnished  Kalidasa  with 
the  subject  of  this  much  admired  drama. 

o  2 
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The  fiflh  section  of  M.  Eugene  Bumouf  s  lithographed  edition  of 
the  Vendidad  Zade^  a  part  of  the  Zend  Avatta,  has  just  appeared. 
We  can  as  yet  only  admire  the  beautiful  execution  of  this  work, 
which  is  a  strict  faC'SimiU  of  the  Paris  manuscript.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  M.  Burnoufs  commentary  will  soon  follow,  and  place  the 
understanding  of  these  important  documents  of  the  ancient  Persian 
religion  nearer  within  our  reach. 

"  The  old  method  of  classical  instruction,  by  means  of  interlineary 
versions,  has  been  revived  in  England  by  Locke,  who  has  caused  to 
be  printed,  and  has  for  sale,  at  the  shop  of  the  bookseller  to  the 
London  University,  the  following  Greek  and  Latin  books,  with 
interlinear  versions,  intended  for  the  first  course : — Phaedrus  ;  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  1st  book  ;  Virgil's  iEneid,  1st  book;  &c.  &c. ;  and 
in  Greek,  select  Dialogues  from  Lucian ;  select  Odes  of  Anacreon ; 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  &c.  The  German  language  is  said  to  be 
taught  the  same  way.     See  Literary  Gazette,  1830,  No.  685." 

The  above  is  an  extract  from  the  **  Jahrbucher  fUr  Philologie  und 
PoBdagogik,"  of  Jahn,  for  whose  benefit  we  make  the  following  re- 
marks. The  Locke  alluded  to  is  the  celebrated  John  Locke,  long 
since  dead,  whose  system  of  teaching  languages  has  been  revived  in 
England  by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  bookseller  and  publisher  to  the  London 
University.  Mr.  Taylor  s  interlineary  versions  are  not  used  in  the 
University  of  London,  as  the  German  journal  seems  to  imply.  We 
do  not  mean  by  this  to  pass  any  opinion  on  Mr.  Taylor's  books  or 

?lan:   we  simply  state  the  fact.     The   students   who   enter  the 
Jniversity  must  be  qualified  to  read  good  authors  without  the  aid  of 
interlineary  versions. 

Alloemeine  Schulzeituno,  Darfjutadt^  July,  1830.— This 
journal  attracts  our  attention  to  a  curious  circumstance  in  literary 
history.  Dr.  Covel,  Master  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  *,  was 
once  chaplain  to  the  English  embassy  at  Constantinople.  During 
his  residence  in  that  city,  T.  Gale,  well  known  as  a  Greek  scholar, 
sent  him  the  titles  of  Greek  MSS.  of  authors,  either  lost,  or  only 
known  to  us  in  part,  which  "  were  believed  to  be  found  in  the 
libraries  at  Constantinople."  Gale  does  not  say  where  he  got  this 
catalogue.  This  letter  to  Covel,  containing  the  list  of  MSS.  (dated 
Nov.  26, 1672),  is  preserved  in  the  Harleian  Collection,  No.  6,943, 
Letter  22.  The  following  is  the  general  title  to  the  MSS.  which  are 
given,  with  their  Greek  names : — ravra  ri  fiifiXia  aw}^tr%i  Iv  rois 

Then  comes  a  pretty  long  list,  in  wliich  we  find,  besides  some 
books  on  biblical  learning  and  church  history,  the  complete  History 
of  Dion  Cocceius,  twenty-four  plays  of  Menander,  all  Euripides, 
Philemon,  Aristophanes,  and  Sophocles.  The  MSS.  that  have  been 
enumerated  are  not  specified  as  belonging  to  any  particular  library ; 

*  The  German  Review  says, "  of  Christchurch  College,  Oxford."  This,  and  one 
or  two  other  trifling  inaccuracies,  have  beeo  corrected  by  a  reference  to  the 
original  letters. 
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but  the  other  MSS.  in  the  list  are  assigned  to  the  libraries  of  the 
Patriarch,  of  Constantine  Barinus,  Antony  Cantacuzenus,  Manuel 
Eugenicos,  and  James  Marmoretus. 

Gale  says  further,  in  the  same  letter,  **  As  for  Menander,  I  was 
told  in  Cambridge  (by  one  Jeremias  Byzantius,  now  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  I  hope  known  to  you),  that  he  has  seen  this  book,  and 
read  it  in  the  library  of  the  Patriarch,  as  I  remember." 

The  same  article  refers  to  a  letter  from  Brother  Robert  Hung- 
tinton  (dated  Aleppo,  Feb.  24, 1670)  to  Covel,  in  which  Hungtinton 
says,  that  he  found  the  whole  work  of  Diodorus  and  Polybius  in  the 
library  at  Patmos.  Hungtinton's  letter  is  No.  77  in  the  same  col- 
lection. Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  while  to  make  a  more  minute 
search  at  Constantinople. 

Munich  (Munchen).  The  University  of  Munchen  had,  in  the 
winter  of  1829-30,  1854  students,  of  whom  192  were  foreigners; 
and  86  university  instructors,  of  whom  .51  were  professors,  10 
honorary,  and  25  private  teachers. — Jahrbucher^  8fc.  von  Jahn. 

The  new  rector.  Dr.  Allioli,  delivered  his  inaugural  oration  on 
the  26th  of  November,  before  a  numerous  assemblage  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  this  University,  in  the  academical  saloon. 
He  dwelt  at  length  on  the  means  which  universities  afford  of  rearing 
a  scientific  education  on  the  ground-work  of  religious  principle,  and 
referred  to  the  academical  statutes  as  a  memorial  of  the  paternal 
wisdom  of  his  Bavarian  Majesty,  their  founder.  He  observed,  that 
the  progress  which  the  members  of  the  University  had  made  in  the 
several  branches  of  science  and  learning,  was  in  perfect  unison  with 
the  spirit  and  object  which  such  an  institution  professed  ;  and  he 
then  entered  into  an  impressive  consideration  of  the  necessity  of 
adding  to  scientific  exertions,  in  which  he  acknowledged  that  the 
University  had  highly  distinguished  itself,  the  far  more  important 
duty  of  cultivating  pure  morals  and  sound  religion, — a  duty  of 
which  the  ameliorated  conduct  of  his  young  auditory  evinced  that 
they  were  acquiring  a  gradually  deeper  and  improving  sense. 

Up  to  the  27th  of  November,  six  hundred  fresh  students  had 
matriculated  for  the  winter-session,  being  fifly  more  than  had 
entered  last  year. 

KoNiGSBERO. — According  to  the  printed  papers  this  University 
had,  in  the  winter  of  1829-30,  416  students,  of  whom  215  studied 
theology,  114  jurisprudence,  19  medicine,  21  philosophy,  24  phi- 
lology, 13  mathematics,  9  financial  science  {earner alwmenschafien)^ 
and  1  technology. — Jahrbuch. 

CoBURG. — ^The  course  of  studies  for  the  summer  of  1 830,  in  the 
Gymnasium  of  Coburg,  though  there  are  only  three  classes  {Selecta^ 
Prima,  and  Secunda),  is  very  comprehensive,  and  of  a  high  cha- 
racter. The  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  German,  French,  English, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  languages  are  taught  (the  three  last-mentioned 
only  privately)  ;   history,  antiquities,  mathematics,  natural  history. 
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and  geography ;  the  doctrines  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  drawing. 
We  may  judge  of  the  high  position  which  the  Gymnasium  assumes 
by  what  follows.  In  Latin,  and  in  Secunda,  the  instruction  begint 
with  Terence,  Cssar  (Bell.  OalL),  Cicero's  Cato  Major,  and  Becker's 
£legeia  Romana ;  and,  in  Selectay  ends  with  Cicero's  Philosophical 
and  Rhetorical  Writings,  and  Horace's  Epistles ;  while  in  Prima  ara 
read  Horace's  Odes,  Livy,  and  Cicero's  Orations. 

The  Greek  instruction  begins  with  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Homer's 
Odyssey,  and  Greek  Grammar ;  and  ends  with  Plato,  Thucydiden, 
and  Euripides.  History  is  taught  completely ;  and  in  the  philo- 
sophical department,  eyen  eesthetics  are  included ;  while  in  mathe- 
matics, in  Secunda  and  Prima^  only  arithmetic ;  and  in  Hekda^  only 
algebra,  are  taught. — Jahrbuch. 

Berlin. — The  Geographical  Reliefs  of  K.  W,  Kummer,  of 
Berlin. — ^These  reliefs  di^r  from  common  globes  and  maps  most 
essentially  in  the  following  particulars  :  instead  of  representing  thfe 
hills  and  valleys  by  etching,  they  exhibit  real  elevations  and  de* 
pressions,  corresponding  to  those  on  the  earth's  surface.  The 
mountains  and  valleys  are  thus  made  visible  and  palpable;  the 
coast,  also,  is  clearly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its 
peculiar  character,  whether  of  lofty  rock,  or  level  sand,  is  accurately 
delineated.  The  high  table^lands,  like  those  of  central  Asia^  are 
placed  on  a  higher  level  than  the  flat  lands  near  the  coasts ;  and  the 
rivers  and  lakes  are  seen  confined  within  their  channels  and  basins. 
Not  only  is  the  general  direction  of  the  hills  clearly  laid  down,  but  also 
the  varieties  in  their  steepness,  their  declivities,  and  the  great  isolated 
summits  are  delineated  in  their  proper  proportions.  Appropriate 
colonra,  too,  are  used ;  the  eternal  snow  of  the  highest  mountain- 
tops,  and  the  ice  of  the  polar  regions,  are  represented  white ;  the 
sandy  deserts  yellow;  the  steppes  brown,  or  a  yellow-brown;  the 
stony,  barren  regions  grey  and  uneven  ;  the  forests  g^reen ;  and  all 
water  is  made  blue*  The  material  employed  is  paper  of  a  fine  and 
light  kind,  not  liable  to  be  broken  ;  the  weight  of  one  of  the  largest 
reliefs  is  very  small,  and  they  may  be  handled  without  any  risk  of 
damaging  them.  Names  are  also  written  on  these  reliefs,  and  the 
clearness  even  of  the  smaller  characters  is  surprising. 

This  method  of  Kummer  has  been  applied  by  him  both  to  globes 
and  to  flat  surfaces,  or  relief-maps  (Relief-Erdkugeln  und  Land- 
karten),  of  various  sizes.  Amongst  them  are  a  large  globe  of  26 
Paris  inches  in  diameter;  one  of  16,  and  another  of  2^.  Portions 
of  the  great  sphere  may  be  bought  separately,  it  being  divided  into 
six  parts.  Europe  may  be  had  by  itself,  price  11  or  12  Grerman 
dollars;*  Asia  for  16  or  17.  If  the  names  are  omitted,  the  parts 
are,  respectively,  about  two  dollara  cheaper.  There  arc  relief-maps 
of  Germany,  of  the  Island  of  Rflgen,  of  the  Mountain-Range  of 
Mont- Blanc,  and  of  France.  The  map  of  FVance  is  on  a  scale  ib 
which  the  lined  measure  is  --^ —  of  the  real  lineal  measure  on  th^ 
earth's  surface ;  it  is  24  Paris  inches  long,  21  broad,  and  comprises 
the  country  from  Cologne  and  Dover  as  far  as  Figuems  and  GenevA 
«  The  Gennan  dollar  is  aboat  3«« 
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in  the  direction  of  north  and  south.  It  compl^hends  the  Pyrenees, 
the  whole  of  Switzerland,  and  the  valley  of  the  Po.  The  price  of 
this  is  not  mentioned. 

The  price  of  the  map  of  Germany  is,  without  names,  8  or  10 
dollars ;  with  names  in  German  characters,  and  with  the  addition  of 
the  places  where  the  rivers  are  crossed,  and  of  the  parts  that  are 
navigable,  the  cost  is  14  to  16  dollars ;  with  the  political  divisiohs 
addt^  to  the  above,  the  price  is  18  to  20  dollars. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  method  of  Kummer,  that  the  true  ratio 
between  the  lineal  horizontal  and  vertical  measures  is  not  preserved. 
This  is  true :  but  though  the  real  ratio  between  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  measure  is  not  observed,  the  proportion  between  the  various 
vertical  heights,  among  themselves,  is  strictly  adhered  to,  and  it  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  reprtoent  moun- 
tains and  valleys  with  any  degree  of  clearness,  in  such  a  map  as  that 
of  Germany,  for  example,  without  giving  to  the  heights  of  the  hills 
a  greater  elevation  than  is  due  to  them,  compared  with  the  horizontal 
measures ;  and  if  the  true  horizontal  and  vertical  proportions  were 
observed,  it  would  only  be  practicable  to  delineate,  by  the  aid  of 
relief,  very  small  districts.  The  objections  made  to  Rummer's 
reliefs  may  be  made  to  common  maps  also,  where  the  breadths  of 
rivers  are  oflen  greater  on  the  paper  than  they  ought  to  be. 

The  Prussian  Universities  and  Schools. — ^The  sums  assigned 
by  the  Prussian  government  for  the  maintenance  of  theif  six  univer- 
sities in  the  year  1629  were  as  follows : 

Berlin  (independently  of  5540^  paid  for  the  sup- 
port of  scientific  institutions)    J^18,150 

Bonn •      .      .      .      .     14,830 

Breslau 10,520 

Halle 10,280 

Konigsberg 9,01€ 

Greifswalde 6,320 

Total     .      .      .^66,110 


These  sums  go  to  provide  for  the  current  expenses  of  each  institu- 
tion, and  include  certain  allowances  to  indigent  students,  as  well  as 
the  official  salaries  to  the  professors,  i^hose  remuneration,  however, 
is  principally  derived  from  the  fees  paid  for  attendance  upon  their 
prelections. 

The  gdekrte  schukji,  or  *'  grammar  schools,"  are  also  establish- 
ments subject  to  the  control  of  the  government,  and  supported  essen- 
tially at  the  expense  of  the  state.  Their  number  in  1829  was,  for 
Eastern  Prussia,  8;  Wtstem  Prussia,  6;  Brandenburg,  18;  Po- 
merania,  6;  Silesia,  21;  Posen,  3;  Prussian  Saxony,  22;  fFest' 
phalia,  19 ;  Jvliers,  Cleves,  and  Berg,  12 ;  and  the  Nether  BMne^  17. 
In  all,  132. 
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UNivERsmr  OP  Brrltn.— -On  the  80th  of  Decemberthe students 
frequenting  the  celebrated  Professor  Hegel's  lectures  presented  him 
with  a  gold  medal,  in  testimony  of  the  grateful  sense  they  entertained 
of  the  judgment  and  ability  with  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties 
of  Rector  of  the  University.  The  front  of  this  medal  exhibits  an 
excellent  hkeness  of  Hegel ;  and  the  reverse,  the  reconciliation  of 
philosophy  with  religion.  Independently  of  the  interest  it  derives 
from  circumstances,  as  a  mere  work  of  art  it  does  honour  to  the 
talents  of  Drake,  a  pupil  of  Professor  Rauch. 


M.  Abrahamson,  the  great  scholastic  philanthropist  of  Denmark, 
who  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  blessings  of  mutual  instruction  into 
that  country,  states  a  most  interesting  fact  as  connected  with  the 
spread  of  education,  and,  we  cannot  doubt,  with  the  march  of  in- . 
tellecL  Out  of  a  single  school,  founded  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1819,  seven  had  sprung  up  before  it  closed ;  in  1820  the  num- 
ber had  increased  to  11 ;  in  1821,  to  15  ;  in  1822,  to  35  ;  in  1823, 
to  244 ;  in  1824,  to  605 ;  in  1825,  to  1143;  in  1826,  to  1545 ;  in 
1827,  to  2003;  in  1828,  to  2302;  and  at  the  end  of  last  year 
(1829),  to  2646! 

LOW  COUNTRIES. 

Holland. — Died,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1830,  at  her  country- 
house,  near  Leyden,  the  widow  of  Wyttenbach.  In  1827  she  re- 
ceived, from  the  University  of  Marburgh,  the  diploma  of  Doctor. 
She  is  well  known  by  her  philosophical  works,  and  her  zeal  in 
favour  of  the  cause  of  the  independence  of  Greece — Jahrbuch^  von 
Jahn, 

Netherlands. — The  six  Universities  of  this  kingdom  received 
from  the  government,  during  the  year  1829-30,  the  sum  of  480,000 
florins.  Out  of  this,  LOwen  (Louvain)  had  120,000  fl.;  Ltittich 
(Liege)  70,000  fl. ;  Leyden  80,000  fl. ;  Utrecht,  70,000  fl. ; 
Ghent  70,000  fl. ;  and  Gruningen  70,000  fl. 

RUSSIA. 

The  University  of  Petersburgh,  which  in  1826  had  only  30 
pupils,  reckoned  177  in  the  year  1829.  The  number  of  students  in 
the  eight  governments,  comprised  within  the  university  district  of 
Petersburgh,  was  10,200. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  University  of  Moscow,  which  cele- 
brated its  seventy-flfth  anniversary  in  Jan.  1830,  was  660  during 
the  scholastic  year  of  1829,  without  reckoning  18  candidates,  and  38 
medical  students,  who  were  continuing  their  studies  there.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  296  places  of  education,  which  are 
distributed  over  the  eleven  governments  comprehended  in  the  uni- 
versity district,  was  15,601.  The  following  table  gives  some  more 
precise  information. 
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•Number and  Kind  of 
School. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

'      Number  and  Kind  of 
School. 

Number  of 
Pupib. 

11  Gymnasia 

1,089 

1  University  of  Moscow 

716 

94  Provincial  Schools 

7,506 

1  Board  ing-School    for 
the  Nohility,  Moscow 

272 

134  Parish   and   Pri- 
mary Schools  .... 

4,945 

1 

High  School  of  Demi- 
dof,  at  laroslavle.  . 

79 

54  Boarding-Schools 
and  Private  Schools 

j  Boys,  362  ^ 
\Girls,632  1 

Total..  296 

Total, 
16.601 

The  number  of  pupils  in  1829  was  1,300  more  than  in  1828. 
The  number  of  professors  and  masters  was  827,  being  about  1  for 
every  18  pupils. 

The  other  Universities  of  Russia — that  of  Abo,  transferred  in 
1828,  after  the  burning  of  the  town,  to  Helsingfors;  Petersburg, 
Kazan,  Kharkof,  Dorpat,  and  Wilna,  do  not  publish  similar  docu- 
ments, which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  they  would  form  the  basis 
of  a  comparison  between  the  number  of  pupils  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation in  any  one  government,  and  all  through  the  empire.  All  that 
has  hitherto  been  published  on  this  subject,  in  the  journals,  is  very 
inexact  and  incomplete. — Serge  PoUoraUky  of  Moscow, 

A  Table  of  the  Eleven  Governments  of  the  District  of  Moscow^  classed 
according  to  the  Number  of  their  Pvpils. 


GoTemments. 

No.  of  Pupils. 

Governments. 

1 

No.  of  PupiU. 

1.  Moscow  ....    . 

3,909 

7.  Tver 

1,187 

2.  Riazane 

1,395 

8.  laroslavle 

1,087 

3.  Toula 

1,389 

1     9.  Novgorod   .... 

1,047 

4.  Vladimir 

1,373 

;  10.  Tambof 

1,009 

5.  Orel 

1,371 

1   11.  Kostroma 

634 

6.  Voron^ge 

1,200 

1         Total...  44, 

• 

Total  15,601 

Revue  EncyclopSdique. 

The  whole  Russian  empire  is  divided  into  seven  university  dis- 
tricts, the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  being  included,  and  each  district 
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comprehends  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  governments  and  pro- 
vinces. A  curator  is  at  the  head  of  each  district,  ahd  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  has  the  general  superintendence.  Besides  a 
University  in  each  district,  there  are  also  at  least  as  many  Gymnasia 
as  the  university  district  contains  governments,  and  sometimes  more ; 
secondary  schools  and  primary  schools  are  still  more  numerous. — 
Schnitzler^  Essai  d  *  une  Statuque  GenSrale  de  V Empire  de  la  Russie, 
The  whole  population  of  the  eleven  governments  of  the  Moscow 
university  district  is  13,858,100,  according  to  Schnitzler*s  tables, 
which  gives  a  result  of  about  one  person  in  every  824,  who  receives 
instruction  in  the  schools  or  colleges.  The  government  of  Kostroma, 
which  is  watered  by  a  north-western  branch  of  the  Don,  contains  the 
greatest  population  and  the  smallest  number  of  scholars,  one  person 
in  every  2,300  receiving  the  benefits  of  instruction.  The  population 
of  Kostroma  is  purely  Russian. 

The  number  of  French  journals  published  in  Russia  at  present 
<1830)  is  eight,  of  which  four  are  published  at  Petersburg,  one  at 
Moscow,  and  three  at  Odessa.  Some  of  these  journals  are  news- 
papers, appearing  several  times  a  week ;  others  are  published 
monthly,  and  are  appropriated  to  scientific  and  practical  objects. 
One  of  the  Petersburg  journals,  and  two  of  the  Odessa,  are  published 
both  in  French  and  Russian. — Revue  Encydopedigue, 

ITALY. 

There  appeared  in  Italy,  in  1829,  a  n^ork  entitled,  "  Vie  d'Agricola 
par  Tacite,  traduite  par  N(apdleone)  L(uigi)  B(onaparte)."  Flo- 
rence, 1829. 

A  translation  of  Hallam's  "  History  of  Europe,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,"  by  M.  Leoni,  is  announced  by  a  publisher  at  Lugano.  The 
same  publisher  also  g^ves  notice  of  an  Italian  translation  of  Mill's 
'*  Elements  of  Political  (Economy,"  from  the  last  English  edition. 

GREECE. 

State  op  its  Schools  (from  Mr.  Barker's  published  account). — 
It  is  computed  that  there  are  in  Greece  about  20  schools,  which  con* 
tain  from  50  to  100  scholars  each:  the  rest  lire  not  so  numerously 
attended.  The  asylum  for  orphans  at  JSgina  contains  500  children ; 
the  great  school  occupies  one  of  the  chief  churches,  but  it  is  not  large 
enough  for  the  pupils.  In  this  school  ancient  Greek,  geography, 
and  geometry  are  taught,  together  with  theology. 

Mr.  B.  represents  the  ardour  of  the  young  Greeks  for  instruction 
to  be  very  great,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  which  they  have  still 
to  struggle  with.  Sometimes  the  children  may  be  seen  studying 
their  lessons  under  an  old  wall.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
miserable  houses  are  not  large  enough  for  all  the  classes,  some  of 
which  take  their  statton  in  the  open  air.  Books  are  scarce :  in  a 
school  of  40  or  50  boys  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  entire  book. 
Some  are  obliged  to  be  satisfied  ^ith  half  a  one« 
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In  the  eletneiiiary  schools  it  appears  that  the  system  of  mutual 
instruction  is  adopted. 

At  Napoli  di  Romania,  Mr.  B.  found  1 50  scholars  in  a  Turkish 
mosque ;  and  at  Demitrana,  in  Arcadia,  a  Greek  school  of  50  boys, 
and  one  of  mutual  instruction  containing  110.  Demitrana  had  a 
good  library,  but  the  soldiers  in  the  late  wars  used  all  the  books  to 
make  cartridges.  In  the  little  island  of  Syra,  Mr.  B.  found  that  an 
American  missionary  had  been  yery  successful  in  establishing  the 
schools  of  mutual  instnictiotl.  Korti,  In  the  isle  of  Andros,  has  a 
Greek  school,  founded  in  1813,  with  forty  pupils,  who  learn  ancient 
Greek,  theology,  mathematics,  and  geography.  An  elementary 
•school  for  300  children  has  just  been  built  there.  At  Andros,  or 
Kato  Castro,  the  capital  of  the  island,  there  are  also  two  schools, 
one  called  the  Greek  or  Hellefiic,  the  othet  a  school  of  mutual  in- 
struction. The  islands  of  Mikotii,  Naxia,  and  Paros,  have  also  their 
schools.  Before  the  revolution,  Siphnos  had  an  excellent  school, 
which  furnished  Greece  with  several  bishops,  but  it  is  now  in  a  less 
flourishing  state.  Serpho  and  Thermia  are  both  well  provided  with 
schools.  Since  the  visit  of  Mr.  B.  the  elementary  schools  have 
greatly  increased  under  the  care  of  Capo  D'Istrias,  and  are  now  not 
fewer  than  400 :  iEgina  alone  contains  22.  l^e  Courier  de  la 
Greet  (1830)  announced  the  whole  number  of  students  in  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  islands  to  be  7824.  The  children  in  the 
elementary  schools  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  acquire  some  small 
knowledge  of  grammar  and  arithmetic,  which  is  as  much  as  their 
masters  can  teach  them.-- Jouma/  d'Educaiion. 


-ffioiNA,  17th  Dec.  1829.— The  President  Count  Capo  d'  Istria 
appointed  three  commissions.  The  first  was  instructed  to  prepare 
without  delay  a  Catechism  and  a  Prayer  Book.  To  the  second 
commission  was  intrusted  the  task  of  preparing  a  Greek  Grammar 
and  an  Anthology :  the  Diakonus  Costantes,  with  Professors  Genua- 
dios  and  BenthiTos,  form  this  commission.  The  third  commission 
was  instructed  to  revise  the  works  that  had  been  translated  for  the 
use  of  the  schools  of  mutual  instruction,  and  to  give  in  a  report  on 
this  branch  of  public  education.-*— i4Wg^emczwc  Schvlzeitungj  Darm* 
itadt,  March,  1830. 


The  press  at  Malta,  belonging  to  one  of  the  London  religious 
societies,  is  actively  employed  in  printing  cheap  books  in  modern 
Greek.  Most  of  them  are  on  feiigious  subjects,  or  closely  con- 
nected topics.  For  example,  there  was  published  in  1830,  intitled 
Neo/)/i  Avpa,  or  the  Youthful  Lyre,  a  collection  of  sacred  songs,  in 
imitation  of  those  of  Watts  and  Mrs.  Tkylor.  In  the  society's  list  we 
find  also  an  Epitome  of  English  Grammar,  and  a  Manud  of  Geo- 
graphy, intended  for  the  Use  of  Greek  youth. 

Smyrna,  1890.— A  society  in  the  U.  S.  of  North  America  has 
established  a  Protestant  school  at  Smyrna,  in  which  Latin  and  the 
modern  languages  are  taught    Children  of  all  religious  denomina- 
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tions  are  admitted.  As  the  society  pay  the  dh«ctor  and  teachers  of 
this  school,  the  som  required  from  the  pupils  is  small ;  and  the  chil- 
dren of  poor  parents  are  taught  gratuitously.  Mr.  Brewer,  the 
director,  gives  also  instruction  in  English  at  the  Greek  gymnasium 
of  Smyrna. 

UNITED  STATES. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  of  North  America  43  incorporated 
colleges  or  universities.  Though  the  returns  are  incomplete  from 
some  of  them,  the  following  table  will  shew  many  important  statis- 
tical facts : — 

The  number  of  instructors  in  32  colleges  is    ^     .     .  217 

The  number  of  graduates  in  30  colleges,  in  1828,  was  652 

The  number  of  under-graduates  in  33  colls,  in  1828-9        2,809 
Number  of  volumes  in  30  college  libraries      .      .      •    128,118 
Number  of  volumes  in  25  students*  libraries  •      .      .      66,730 
Yale  College,  in  Connecticut,  and  Harvard  University,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, have  the  greatest  number  of  teachers  and  pupils;  tliere 
being  in  the  former  16  teachers,  and  324  students ;  in  the  latter  15 
teachers,  and  254  students.     The  largest  college  library  is  that  of 
Harvard,  which  contains  30,000  volumes ;  the  next  is  that  of  St. 
Mary's  College,  Baltimore,  which  has    10,000  volumes.     Besides 
these,  there  are  four  colleges  which  have  libraries  to  the  amount  of 
8,000  volumes.     Out  of  the  whole  list  of  colleges,  43,  a  return  is 
made  of  the  name  and  title  of  the  president  or  provost  of  40  ;  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  presidents  or  provosts  of  36  colleges  are 
clergymen. 

There  are  also  18  theological  seminaries  in  the  United  States,  be- 
longing to  the  different  denominations  of  Christians.  Out  of  these, 
11  date  their  origin  since  1820,  and  17  since  the  year  1800.  The 
whole  number  of  students  in  15  of  them,  in  1829,  was  599,  being 
an  average  of  40  pupils  for  each  seminary.— From  (he  Journal  of 
the  American  Edvcaiion  Society, 

A  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Harvard  University,  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  was  published  in  1830,  in  3  volumes,  octavo.  From 
this  catalogue  it  appears  that  the  library  now  contains  more  than 
30,000  bound  books,  and  several  thousand  tracts.  In  1790  there 
were  only  12,000  volumes.  The  first  two  volumes  of  the  catalogue 
contain  a  list  of  all  the  books  in  alphabetical  order ;  and  the  third 
consists  of  a  systematic  index,  or  a  classed  catalogue  of  the  whole. — 
Christian  Eccaminer^  Boston,  U,  S. 

There  are  many  other  considerable  libraries  in  the  United  States  ; 
as  at  Philadelphia,  Washington  (the  Congress  library),  and  other 
places  ;  but  we  believe  that  we  are  right  in  stating  that  the  library 
of  Harvard  University  is  at  present  the  most  extensive. 


American  Education  Society. — The  following  extract  from  a 
notice  that  appears  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Society's  Journal, 
will  shew  the  pams  that  they  take  to  obtain  exact  statistical  informa- 
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tion.  *'  In  consequence  of  our  great  desire  to  be  strictly  accurate  in 
statistical  accounts,  we  have  uniformly  taken  the  pains,  and  been  at 
the  expense,  to  send  Uank  schedtdes  to  the  several  colleges,  con- 
taining places  for  all  the  items  to  be  found  in  our  published  views, 
and  have  requested  that  they  might  be  filled  up  by  the  officers  of  the 
institution,  or  by  some  responsible  correspondent,  and  then  for- 
warded for  publication." 

EGYPT. 

Education  in  Egypt^  under  Mohammed  Ali  Pacha. 

Elementary  School  at  Cairo. — 600  boys,  Turks  and  Arabs,  are 
taught  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Italian  languages,  drawing,  arith- 
metic, and  geometry,  military  exercise,  and  the  art  of  printing. 

Military  Colleqe  at  Dgiaad-Abad,  four  leagues  north  of  Cairo» 
on  the  main  road  to  Syria. — Course  of  studies : — 1  st  year.  Arithmetic, 
drawing  figures  and  landscape,  French  language,  manual  and  pla- 
toon exercise. — 2d  year.  Geometry,  camp  fortificatiou,  topography, 
and  battalion  exercise. — 3d  year.  Trigonometry,  permanent  fortifica- 
tion, map  drawing,  reconnoitring,  and  field  manoeuvres. — 4th  year. 
Physics  and  chemistry,  pure  mathematics,  geography,  history, 
strategy,  engineering,  hydraulics.  Out  of  this  college,  those  who 
make  most  proficiency  are  promoted  to  commissions  in  the  engineers, 
artillery,  and  staff.     The  rest  are  appointed  to  the  line. 

Medical  School  at  Abuzebel,  near  to  Dgiaad-Abad. — About 
110  Arab  pupils  are  taught  pathology,  chemistry  and  pharmacy, 
surgery,  and  botany,  and  also  hear  clinical  lectures.  A  hospital  is 
attached  to  this  school. — From  the  History  of  the  Regeneration  of 
Egypt,  by  Jules  Planat,  Paris,  1830. 

CAPE  OP  GOOD  HOPE. 

The  College  of  Southern  Africa,  established  at  Cape  Town, 
opened  in  October,  1829.  The  branches  for  which  teachers  are 
already  engaged,  are  English,  Dutch,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  me- 
chanics.— Journal  d^ Education,  1830. 
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Cambridge,  Dec.  17. — ^Prizb  Subjects. — ^The  following  are  the 
subjects  for  the  present  year : — 

1.  The  Chancellor's  gold  medal  for  English  poetry.  '*  The 
attempts  which  have  been  made  of  late  years  by  sea  and  land  to  dis- 
cover a  north-west  passage." 

2.  The  members'  prizes  of  15  guineas  each  for  Latin  prose  com- 
position :— 

(I)  For  the  Bachelors,  *'  Utrum  boni  plus  an  mali  hominibus  et 
civitatibus  attulerit  dicendi  copia  ?" 
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(2)  For  the  Uadergraduatcs,  «'  Utniin  ^es  Punica  ea  esaei 
qualem  perhibent  scriptores  Romaoi  ?" 

3.  Sir  W.  Brown's  gold  piedala:-^ 

(1)  For  the  Greek  ode^  ^*  Graata  Illustris^imo  Regi  Gulielmo 
Quarto  gratulatur  quod  in  solium  Britanni«B  sucoesserit." 

(2)  For  the  Latin  ode,  '*  Magicas  accingitur  artes." 

(3)  For  the  Greek  epigram,  "  M agnas  inter  opes  inops." 

(4)  For  the  Latin  epigram,  *'  Prudens  simpUeitas." 

4.  Porson  prize : — 

Shakspeare-— ^t  you  Like  It. — ^Act  2,  aene  1.  Beginning,  **  To- 
day my  Lord  of  Amiens  and  myself,"  &c.,  and  ending,  "  Native 
dwelling-place.'* 

N.B.  The  metre  to  be  **  Tragicum  lambieum  Trimetrum  Acata- 
lecticum."  These  exercises  are  to  be  accentuated,  and  accompanied 
by  a  literal  Latin  prose  version. 

The  Seatonian  prizes  for  1830  were  on  the  29th  October  ad- 
judged to  the  Rev.  R.  Parkinson,  M.  A,  of  St  John's  College,  and 
W.  M.  Praed,  Esq.  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Subject  of 
the  poem,  ''  the  Ascent  of  Elijah.'^ 

The  subject  of  the  Norrisean  prize  essay  for  1891  is  '*  The  Proof 
of  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Gospel,  derived  from  the  Nature  of  the 
Rewards  and  Punishments  it  holds  out" 


London  University. — Mr.  John  Taylor,  Bookseller  to  the  Lon- 
don University,  has  just  published  a  Calendar,  which  contains  a 
short  sketch  of  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity ;  together  with  a  complete  outline  of  each  professor's  course  and 
mode  of  teaching,  and  the  examination  questions  of  last  midsummer. 
It  contains  also  a  description  of  the  museun^s,  library,  &c.,  and  a 
list  of  the  proprietors. 

London  University  School.— This  school  opened  on  the  first 
of  last  November ;  head  master,  the  Rev.  H.  Browne,  M.A.  Corp. 
Christ  Coll.  Cambridge.  The  number  of  scholars  previous  to  the 
Christmas  vacation  was  60.  The  number  entered  for  the  ensuing 
term  is  80. 


Ring's  College,  London. — The  appointments  hitherto  made  by 
the  Council  of  this  Institution  are, 

J.  H.  Green,  Esq.,  to  the  Professorship  of  Surgery. 

Herbert  Mayo,  Esq.  „  „  Anatomy  and  Physio- 

logy. 

Bisset  Hawkins,  M.D.       „  „  Theory  pf  Physic  and 

Therapeutics. 

Francis  Hawkins,  M.p.      „  „  Practice  of  Physic. 

The  Rev.  T.  G.  Hall,  A.M.  „  Mathematics. 

James  Rennie,  Esq.  A.M.  „  Natural  History. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Major,  A.M.,  to  the  Head-^mastership  of  the 
Lower  Department 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  both  the  Higher  and  Lower  Depart- 
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meat  of  the  College  will  be  opened  for  the  Teception  of  students  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  autumn. 

PEOPHIBTARY    SCHOOLS. 

The  advantages  afforded  by  the  formation  of  proprietary  schools 
having  rendered  the  desire  for  their  establishment  Very  prevalent, 
we  are  induced  to  detail  at  some  length  the  plan  of  one  of  them, 
in  order  to  facilitate  their  introduction  into  those  places  where  a 
superior  and  economical  course  of  instruction  is  required.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  this  plan  was  first  suggested  by  a  letter  of 
Pliny,  the  younger*,  in  which  he  says,  that  inquiring  of  the  son  of 
one  oif  his  neighbours  why  he  did  not  study  oratory  nearer  home, 
instead  of  going  to  a  distance  for  that  purpose,  the  father  answered, 
that  there  were  no  professors :  to  which  he  replied,  "  Surely  it  nearly 
concerns  you  who  are  fathers  (there  were  several  present),  that  your 
sons  should  receive  their  education  here  rather  than  any  where  else ; 
for  where  can  they  be  placed  more  agreeably  than  in  their  own 
country,  or  instructed  with  more  safety  and  less  expense  than  at 
home,  and  under  the  eye  of  their  parents?  Upon  what  very  easy 
terms  might  you,  by  a  general  contribution,  procure  proper  masters, 
if  you  would  only  apply  towards  the  raising  a  salary  for  them,  the 
extraordinary  expense  it  costs  you  for  your  sons'  journeys,  lodgings, 
and  whatever  else  you  pay  for  upon  account  of  their  being  abroad." 
Jt  is  upon  this  principle  that  several  schools  have  been  already 
founded,  the  rules  for  the  regulation  of  which  have  been  hitherto 
very  similar.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  those  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Pimlico  Grammar  School : 

SsGT.  I. — Rtde  1.  The  institution  to  be  divided  into  one  hundred 
shares,  no  proprietor  being  allowed  to  hold  more  than  three. 

2.  Each  proprietor  to  pay  £ibfoT  each  share  he  may  hold. 

3.  Each  proprietor  to  pay  an  annual  sum  of  nine  guineas,  by  equal 
quarterly  payments,  in  advance,  for  each  share. 

4.  No  person  to  be  considered  a  proprietor  until  the  aforesaid  £lb 
shall  have  been  paid. 

5.  Each  proprietor  to  be  answerable  for  all  quarterly  payments, 
&Cf  whether  he  have  a  nominee  in  the  school  or  not. 

6.  Any  proprietor  neglecting  to  pay  his  subscription,  or  any  other 
money  due«  beyond  a  limited  time,  to  be  subjected  to  a  fine,  and 
ultimately  to  a  forfeiture  of  his  share,  such  proprietor,  however,  to 
have  the  power  of  appealing  to  a  special  general  meeting,  who  m&y 
determine  whether  any  and  what  relief  Shall  be  given. 

7.  Every  proprietor  to  have  the  privilege  of  nominating  one  pupil 
in  respect  of  each  share  he  may  hold,  such  pupil,  if  the  son,  grand- 
son, stepson,  brother,  or  nephew  of  the  nominator,  to  be  admitted 
without  ballot;  but  if  not  so  related,  not  to  be  admitted  without  the 
consent  of  the  directors,  such  consent  to  be  ascertained  by  ballot. 

8.  Shares  may  be  bequeathed  or  transferred;  but,  in  cases  of 
transfer,  the  grantee  to  be  first  approved  of  by  ballot,  at  a  general 
meeting  of  proprietors. 

•  Letter  XlH.  to  Cornelius  Tkcitua. 
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9.  Any  person  inheriting  a  share,  or  to  whom  a  share  may  have 
been  bequeathed,  to  be  entitled  to  nominate  a  pupil,  in  respect  to 
such  share,  the  pupil  to  be  admitted  by  ballot  only. 

10.  Any  person  obtaining  a  share  as  above,  may  be  admitted  as  a 
proprietor  by  ballot ;  or,  if  not  admitted,  the  directors  to  take  his 
share  or  shares  at  the  price  of  the  l€ut  transferred  share. 

11.  Any  proprietor  to  have  the  power  of  inspecting  the  minutes  of 
the  directors,  at  any  general  meeting,  on  giving  previous  notice  of 
his  intention  to  the  secretary. 

12.  Interest  to  be  paid  to  the  proprietors,  at  the  rate  of  four  per 
cent,  per  annum,  as  soon  as  the  funds  will  allow. 

Sect.  II. — Rule  1.  An  annual  general  meeting  to  be  held,  for  tiie 
purpose  of  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  committee,  to  receive  the  report 
of  the  preceding  year,  to  pass  the  treasurer's  accounts,  and  to  inquire 
generally  into  the  affairs  of  the  institution. 

2.  Propositions  for  making  any  alteration  in  the  rules  of  the 
institution  not  to  be  considered  by  any  general  meeting,  unless  a 
previous  requisition,  signed  by  ten  proprietors,  shall  have  been  de- 
livered to  the  secretary,  thirty  days  before  ^such  meeting  ;  and  such 
proposition  not  to  be  finally  adopted,  except  at  a  subsequent  special 
general  meeting. 

3.  Special  general  meetings  may  be  holden  whenever  the  directors 
may  deem  it  necessary,  or  whenever  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  au- 
thority of  such  meeting ;  or  by  the  secretary,  upon  the  requisition  of 
ft^ven  proprietors. 

4.  Questions,  at  general  meetings,  to  be  decided  by  a  majority, 
except  on  occasions  of  ballotting  for  a  proprietor  or  nominee,  when 
not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  votes  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute 
a  majority. 

5.  Proprietresses  may  vote  by  proxy,  to  be  tendered  by  a  proprietor, 
who  cannot,  however,  hold  more  than  one  proxy. 

6.  The  president  to  have  the  casting  vote  at  all  meetings. 

7.  A  letter,  sent  to  the  usual  place  of  residence  of  any  proprietor, 
to  be  deemed  sufficient  notice. 

Sect.  III. — Rule  1.  The  affairs  of  the  institution  to  be  under  the 
management  and  direction  of  a  president,  vice-presidents,  three  joint- 
treasurers,  a  secretary,  a  physician,  two  surgeons,  an  architect,  a 
solicitor,  and  twelve  other  proprietors,  any  five  to  be  competent  to 
act  as  a  board  of  directors. 

2.  One-fourth  of  the  directors  to  retire  annually,  by  rotation,  and 
their  places  to  be  supplied  from  the  general  body  of  proprietors  ;  the 
retiring  members  to  be  re-eligible  afler  one  year.  The  directors  to 
have  power  to  fill  up  any  vacancy  that  may  occur,  during  their 
sesswn,  from  among  the  proprietors. 

3.  The  directors  to  have  power  to  form  bye-laws,  provided  they 
do  not  contravene  the  established  laws  and  rules. 

4.  The  directors  to  hold  their  meetings  on  the  third  Friday 
evening  in  every  month,  and  ofiener,  whenever  they  shall  consider  it 
necessary. 

5.  The  committee^  at  their  monthly  meetings,  to  choose  two  of 
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their  body  an- visitors  for  the  succeeding  month,  which  visitors  only 
are  to  have  right  of  access  to  the  school,  during  school  hours,  with 
liberty  to  introduce  any  other  proprietor  or  stranger. 

6.  The  visitors  not  to  interfere  with  the  internal  regulations  of  the 
school,  but  to  inspect  the  school  at  least  once  a  week,  and  report  to 
the  directors. 

Sect.  IV. — Regulates  the  official  duties  of  the  president,  trea^ 
surers,  &c. 

Sect.  V. — Rule  1.  The  following  masters  to  be  appointed: — a 
head  master,  a  second  master,  an  assistant  master,  a  French  master, 
and  a  drawing  master,  with  such  other  assistance  as  may  be  found 
necessary. 

2.  The  masters  to  be  elected  by  the  directors,  by  ballot 

8.  The  head  and  second  masters  to  be  clergymen,  and  graduates 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin. 

4.  The  masters  not  to  be  subject  to  removal,  except  on  account 
of  non*adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  institution,  inability,  incapacity, 
negligence,  immoral  conduct,  &c.  Three  months'  notice  to  be  given 
by  the  secretary  to  any  master  intended  to  be  removed,  except  in 
case  of  flagrant  misconduct,  or  gross  immorality.  Any  master, 
intending  to  resign,  also  to  give  three  months*  notice. 

5.  The  internal  regulation  to  be  under  the  management  of  the 
head  master. 

6.  and  7.  The  head  master  to  keep  a  register  of  the  scholars,  and 
of  the  progress  made  by  them  in  their  studies,  which  register  shall 
be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  visitors,  and  produced  to  the 
directors,  at  their  periodical  meetings. 

8.  The  head  master  to  report  what  books,  mathematical  instru- 
ments, &c.  are  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution  ;  and  also 
deliver  an  account  of  such  books,  instruments,  &c.  as,  having  been 
lost  or  wilfully  destroyed  by  the  pupils,  ought  to  be  charged  to 
them. 

9.  The  head  master  may  suspend  any  of  the  other  masters,  for 
misconduct,  except  the  second;  but  immediate  notice  to  be  given 
thereof  to  the  secretary,  in  order  to  its  being  submitted  to  the 
directors. 

10  and  11.  The  French  and  drawing  masters  to  attend  at  such 
times  as  the  head  master  may  appoint,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Directors. 

12.  The  head  master  and  second  master  are  allowed  to  take  board- 
ers, who  are  scholars  of  the  institution,  but  none  others ;  the  head 
master  not  to  take  more  than  fifteen,  and  the  second  master  not 
more  than  ten.         * 

13.  The  head  and  second  masters,  and  assistant,  to  have  the 
privilege  of  sending  their  own  sons  to  the  school,  without  being 
subjected  to  the  annual  payment 

14.  The  head,  second,  and  assistant  masters  are  to  attend  in  the 
school-room  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  twelve,  and  from  two  in 
the  aflernoon  till  five,  during  the  summer  half-year ;  in  the  winter 
half-year,  the  aflernoon  attendance  to  close  at  four. 
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15.  None  of  the  masters  to  be  allowed  to  perform  any  duty,  &c. 
which  shall  interfere  with  their  attendance  in  the  school. 

16.  The  head  master  only  to  inilict  corporeal  punishment ;  and 
the  cane  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

17.  Any  master  having  cause  of  complaint  relative  to  the  school, 
to  state  the  same  in  writing  to  the  secretary,  who  is  to  submit  it  to 
the  Directors. 

Sect.  VI. — Rule  1.  No  pupil  to  be  admitted  under  seven 
years  of  age,  nor  until  he  has  acquired  some  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing,  and  the  two  first  rules  of  arithmetic. 

2.  The  instruction  is  to  embrace  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
English  languages,  and  literature;  composition,  elocution,  the 
mathematics,  and  drawing.  Lectures  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  arts  and  sciences  to  be  occasionally  delivered  by  the  masters  to 
all  the  pupils,  under  the  sanction  of  the  committee. 

8.  A  public  examination  of  the  pupils  to  take  place  in  the  week 
previous  to  the  summer  vacation. 

4.  Fifteen  days*  holidays  are  to  be  allowed  at  Christmas,  and 
five  weeks  in  the  summer  ;  at  Easter  from  Good  Friday  to  Easter 
Tuesday,  both  inclusive;  a  half-holiday  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
in  each  week,  and  his  Majesty's  birth-day. 

5.  Any  pupil  not  returning  on  the  day  assigned,  unless  prevented 
by  sufficient  cause,  to  be  fined  ten  shillings. 

6.  The  head  master  may  suspend  any  pupil  for  flag^nt  miscon- 
duct, and  is  immediately  to  apprise  the  visitors  thereof,  in  order  to 
its  being  submitted  to  the  Directors,  who  may  confirm  or  annul  the 
same.     An  appeal  to  lie  from  the  Directors  to  the  proprietary. 

Sect.  VII. — Rule  1.  The  land,  buildings,  and  other  property  of 
the  institution  to  be  vested  in  trustees,  elected  from  among  the  pro- 
prietors. 

2.  Every  transfer  or  bequest,  &c.  to  be  entered  in  the  register  of 
the  institution;  of  which  entry  a  certificate  is  to  be  given  by  the 
secretary,  charging  for  the  same  one  pounds  over  and  above  the 
stamp  duty,  to  be  carried  to  the  general  fund. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  a  proprietary 
school ;  sufficient,  we  trust,  to  enable  those  who,  being  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  the  advantages  of  the  plan,  wish  to  co-operate  in  forming 
a  similar  establishment,  to  organise  it  in  all  its  details  without  diifi-' 
culty.  The  salaries  to  the  masters  are  of  course  settled  by  the  pro- 
prietary ;  at  Rochester  they  are,  for  the  head  master,  850^.  per  an- 
num, for  the  second  master,  180^,  and  for  the  assistant,  801. 

DISTRICT   ORAlHMAR   SCHOOLtl. 

The  proprietary  schools  established  on  the  principle  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  King's  College,  London, — namely,  "  that  instruc- 
tion in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  taught  by  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  shall  form  an  essential  part  of  the  course 
of  education,"  and  which  are  in  connexion  with  the  College,  are 
those  of 

ifoc/rney.— Head  Master,  the  Rev.   E.  Churton,  A.  M.-^This 
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school  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
and  commenced  with  102  pupils,  on  the  2d  of  October  last,  it  has 
at  present  107  ;  and  it  is  expected  that,  by  Easter  next,  the  whole 
number  of  150  will  be  completed. 

8L  Peter*8,  Pimlico. — ^This  school  was  opened  on  the  26th  of 
July  last ;  the  present  number  of  pupils  is  78 ;  and  the  applications 
made  for  admission  after  Christmas  next,  will  nearly  complete  the 
number  of  scholars  for  whom  accommodation  can  be  provided.  The 
Rev.  T.  Sheepshanks,  A.M.,  is  Head  Master. 

Islington.— Ue&d  Master,  the  Rev.  J.  O.  t*arr,  A.M.— The 
school  was  opened  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  on  the  20lh  of 
October  last,  and  the  number  of  students  admitted  is  67. 

Blackheatk, — ^This  school  will  open  in  the  beginning  of  January 
next.  Head  Master  the  Rev.  —  Tennant,  A.M.  ;  and  the  applica- 
tions already  made  for  admission  are  such  as  to  justify  the  expecta- 
tions entertained  of  its  success. 

BRISTOL    COLLEas. 

At  Bristol,  the  increasing  necessity  which  was  felt  of  obtaining 
for  the  youthful  part  of  the  population  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
literary  and  scientific  education  on  an  enlarged  scale,  and  at  a  mo- 
derate expense,  having  led  to  the  establishment  of  an  institution, 
under  the  title  of  "  the  Bristol  College,"  the  council  appointed  by 
the  subscribers  have  issued  an  "  Outline  of  the  Plan  of  Education," 
proposed  to  be  carried  into  effect,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract 

'*  Experience  has  proved,  that  a  close  application  to  the  exact 
sciences  is  the  best  discipline  for  the  mind,  and  the  most  suitable 
preparation  for  its  advancement  in  the  schools  of  philosophy.  The 
mathematics  are  therefore  justly  held  to  be  an  essential  part  of  every 
liberal  education. 

*'  As  the  basis  for  acquirements  in  general  literature,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  sound  and  tolerably  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  and  with  the  classical  writers  of  antiquity,  is  like- 
wise indispensable ;  nor  can  these  authors  be  understood,  and  read 
with  full  advantage,  without  the  study  of  history,  and  its  subsidiary 
branches  of  geography  and  chronology.  Neither  can  the  language 
and  literature  of  our  own  country  be  neglected  by  any  Englishman, 
who  is  desirous  to  hold  a  respectable  rank  in  society,  and  to  render 
his  other  acquisitions  really  and  practically  useful. 

"  It  is  intended,  therefore,  by  the  Council  to  appoint,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  Principal  and  Vice-principal,  with  Professors  or  Tutors, 
in  the  subjects  above-mentioned.  Arrangements  will  be  made  sub- 
sequently, but  it  is  hoped  at  no  distant  period,  for  affording  the 
means  of  instruction  in  other  departments  of  knowledge,  which, 
though  of  secondary  importance  when  compared  with  the  foregoing, 
are  yet  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  advantageous.  These  appoint- 
ments will  probably  be  made  in  the  following  order,  according  to  the 
views  entertained  by  the  Council  of  their  relative  utility : 

"  1.  Professors  of  the  French  and  German  languages  and  literature. 
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"  2.  Of  Chemistry  and  Natural  t^hilosophy. 

"  3.  Of  Natural  History,  including  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy, 
and  Geology. 

•*  4.  Of  Political  Economy. 

'*  5.  Of  the  Hebrew,  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  and  some  other 
languages. 

"  The  division  of  the  students  into  senior  and  junior  classes, 
which  has  been  found  very  beneficial  in  other  institutions,  will  be 
adopted  in  the  Bristol  College:  thus  enabling  each  pupil  to  com- 
mence in  that  part  of  the  course  of  education,  for  which  he  is  best 
fitted  by  his  previous  attainments. 

*'  The  junior  classes  will  probably  in  a  great  measure  consist  of 
youths  whose  education  has  been  hitherto  incomplete;  and  their 
instruction  will  not  differ  materially,  in  its  objects,  from  the  plan 
pursued  in  the  upper  grades  of  academical  schools.  Due  attention 
will  be  paid  to  blend  mathematical  learning  with  that  which  is  strictly 
classical.  In  the  former  department,  it  is  supposed,  they  will  be 
sufficiently  occupied  with  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  the  higher 
branches  of  Arithmetic,  and  the  introductory  parts  of  Algebra. 
With  respect  to  their  classical  studies,  it  is  probable  that  the  collec- 
tions of  Dalzel,  or  such  authors  as  Herodian  and  Polynaeus,  in 
Greek,  with  selections  from  the  best  Latin  writers,  may  answer 
every  purpose.  Proper  care  will  at  the  same  time  be  taken  as  to 
composition  in  prose  and  verse ;  while  the  fundamentals  of  grammar, 
prosody,  and  general  information,  will  be  laid  or  relaid  as  deeply  as 
possible ;  so  that  when  any  youth  ascends  into  the  upper  classes,  he 
may  proceed  from  the  study  of  words  to  that  of  things,  and  endea- 
vour to  rear,  upon  a  sound  philological  basis,  his  superstructure  of 
knowledge,  at  once  exact  and  comprehensive. 

"  For  the  senior  classes  the  following,  or  some  nearly  similar  scheme 
of  instruction  will  be  pursued.  Their  classical  studies,  for  the  first 
two  years,  may  principally  have  relation  to  the  ancient  poets,  orators, 
and  historians,  while  a  third  may  be  devoted  chiefly  to  the  works  of 
the  philosophical  writers.  During  the  former  period,  the  most  in- 
structive pieces  of  the  Greek  drama,  both  tragic  and  comic,  may  be 
perused,  and  illustrated  by  historical  and  critical  disquisitions ;  as 
also  wholly,  or  in  part,  the  poems  of  Theocritus,  Callimachus,  and 
Pindar ;  the  orations  of  Isocrates,  Demosthenes,  and  iEschines ; 
and  the  great  works  of  Xenophon,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides. 
Portions  of  the  most  important  Roman  authors,  such  as  Livy, 
Tacitus,  and  Cicero,  with  selections  from  the  poets,  will  be  taken 
up  in  their  appropriate  places. 

"  A  series  of  lectures  on  classical  criticism  and  composition  may  be 
delivered  also,  at  this  part  of  the  course,  founded  on  the  Poetics  and 
Rhetoric  of  Aristotle,  and  the  works  of  Longinus  and  Quintilian. 
These  may  be  read  either  during  the  second  or  third  year,  as  circum- 
stances may  render  it  expedient,  and  they  may  be  followed  by  a 
short  course  on  logic. 

"  The  studies  which  are  to  be  pursued  during  the  third  year,  will 
be  arranged  nearly  on  the  following  method.     Some  of  the  dialogues 
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of  Plato,  as  particularly  the  Phaedon,  and  Timsus,  and  the  Ethics 
of  Aristotle,  with  some  of  the  speculative  works  of  Cicero,  may  be 
gone  through,  not  merely  as  class  books,  but  as  illustrating  the 
ancient  forms  of  philosophy.  With  the  same  view,  and  in  order  to 
develope  the  history  of  human  opinions,  lectures  may  be  delivered 
to  the  students,  for  which  the  celebrated  work  of  Brucker  furnishes 
an  outline,  during  the  earlier  periods,  and  the  writings  of  Stewart, 
Reid,  and  Playfair,  in  the  more  recent  times.  The  principles  on 
which  the  metaphysical  systems  of  K,ant  and  Fichte  are  founded, 
may  be  briefly  examined;  but  the  works  of  Locke,  and  Dugald 
Stewart,  must  be  diligently  studied,  as  affording  the  firmest  ground 
for  the  discipline  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  as  illustrating  the 
present  state  of  mental  philosophy. 

"  The  Greek  Testament  will  be  used  as  a  class-book,  both  in  the 
senior  and  junior  classes.  Paley's  '  Evidences  of  Christianity'  will 
also  be  read  by  the  former,  and  will  be  made  the  subject  of  ex- 
aminations similar  to  those  which  are  usual  in  the  colleges  at 
Cambridge. 

'*  The  Mathematics  will  \>e  taught  in  separate  classes,  parallel 
perhaps  to  those  before  mentioned,  or  otherwise,  as  may  hereafler 
seem  advisable.  It  is  intended  however  to  adopt,  with  no  more 
alteration  than  can  be  avoided,  the  plan  at  present  pursued  in 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  It  is  expected  that  the  student  will 
have  been  grounded  in  the  elements  of  Geometry  and  Algebra  while 
in  the  junior  classes.  He  will  then  proceed  to  Plane  Trigonometry, 
to  the  higher  parts  of  Algebra,  and  having  become  acquainted  with 
the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  to  the  theory  of  Curves,  and 
successively  to  Statics  and  Dynamics,  Conic  Sections,  and  the  three 
first  sections  of  Newton's  Principia.  Thus  far  he  may  advance 
during  the  first  and  second  years :  in  the  third,  he  will  be  occupied 
with  the  principles  of  Hydrostatics  and  Optics,  and  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  first  book  of  the  Principia,  as  well  as  with  Spherical 
Trigonometry  and  Physical  Astronomy. 

**  With  respect  to  the  English  language  and  literature,  the  attention 
of  the  pupils  will  be  directed  to  the  origin,  formation,  and  progress 
of  their  native  tongue ;  its  etymology  and  relation  to  the  Teutonic 
dialects,  whence  it  is  derived  ;  its  anidysis,  idioms,  figures  of  speech, 
and  other  peculiarities  of  structure.  The  lectures  on  our  own  li- 
terature will  consist  of  a  history  of  its  various  branches,  from  the 
eariiest  era  downwards,  with  a  review  of  the  works  of  our  greatest 
writers,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  whether  romantic,  dramatic,  epic, 
lyrical,  or  miscellaneous ;  their  productions  in  divinity,  history,  bio- 
graphy, ethics  oratory,  and  ot^er  departments  of  art  and  science ; 
the  periodical  literature  of  the  country;  and  generally  its  present 
state,  and  future  prospects,  in  the  republic  of  letters.  These  will  be 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  interesting  not  less 
to  the  public  at  large  than  to  the  regular  members  of  the  College. 

"  Universal  History  has  also  been  considered  an  indispensable 
acquirement,  and  the  mode  of  teaching  it  may  be  on  the  following 
plan.     With  the  junior  classes,  the  Professor  will  simply  hear  them 
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read  elementary  authors,  keep  up  their  attention,  by  examining  them 
closely  from  time  to  time ;  endeavour  to  awaken  their  interest  in  the 
subject  before  them,  and  prepare  their  minds  for  its  ultimate  study 
in  connexion  with  Geography  and  Chronology,  upon  scientific  prin- 
ciples. With  regard  to  the  senior  classes,  lectures  may  be  delivered, 
succeeded  by  examinations  on  the  n)atter  of  the  last  address.  Al- 
though a  minute  knowledge  of  history  cannot  thus  be  communicated, 
its  broad  outline  will  be  deeply  impressed  upon  the  understanding. 
Directions  may  be  given  for  working  out,  or  filling  up  the  details, 
in  private;  and  the  pupil  may  be  spared  much  fruitless  time  and 
labour,  while  he  is  simultaneously  acquiring  habits  of  reflection, 
sound  notions  of  criticism,  correct  ideas  of  the  nature  of  moral 
evidence,  enlarged  views  of  men  and  things,  with  a  decided  pre- 
ference for  matters  of  fact  and  solid  reason,  rather  than  romance  and 
vain  hypothesis.  His  thoughts  will  be  made  to  assume  a  practical 
instead  of  a  speculative  bias.  The  lectures  may  proceed  in  courses 
of  from  ten  or  twelve  to  twenty  each,  embracing  successively  th^ 
genera],  military,  political,  ecclesiastical,  literary,  and  domestic  de- 
partments, both  ancient  and  modern,  with  the  subsidiary  branches 
of  Medals  and  Diplomatics.  They  will  in  turn  treat  upon  the  Jews 
and  other  Oriental  nations ;  on  Greece  and  Rome,  through  all  their 
stages ;  widening  the  survey  to  comprehend  the  whole  world,  in  its 
descent  towards  later  times ;  and  still  more  closely  particularizing 
on  those  important  features  affecting  our  own  age  and  country. 
Such  topics  moreover  will  be  brought  forward,  as  the  origin  and 
progress  of  society,  the  migrations  of  the  human  family,  the  power 
of  cultivated  intelligence,  the  course  of  civilization  from  the  east  to 
the  west,  and  of  influential  conquest  generally  from  the  west  to  the 
east,  th6ir  ruption  of  the  barbarous  nations,  the  hierarchical,  monastic, 
and  feudal  systems,  the  history  of  arts,  commerce,  and  inventions, 
the  growth  of  opinions,  the  population  and  depopulation  of  the 
earth,  navigation,  manners,  and  customs,  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
different  empires,  marking  carefully  the  promulgation  and  develope- 
ment  of  Christianity,  its  beneficial  results  in  every  clime  and  era, 
and  the  causes  by  which  those  results  have  been  accelerated  or 
retarded." 

Theological  instruction,  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
will  also  be  afforded  within  the  walls  of  the  College ;  the  Lectureship 
not  to  be  a  college  appointment,  but  to  be  supported  by  those 
members  of  the  Council  and  students  who  may  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  such  lectures;  the  course  of  instruction 
to  be  conducted  according  to  the  following  outline : 

"  1.  The  evidence  and  doctrine  of  natural  religion,  as  deduced  by 
inference  from  the  works  of  nature,  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
human  mind,  and  from  the  circumstances  of  mankind.  The  text- 
books of  this  part  of  the  course  may  be  the  works  of  Derham  and 
Paley  on  Natural  Theology,  and  the  Analogy  of  Bishop  Butler. — 
2.  Tlie  evidences  of  Christianity — taking  as  text-books  the  works 
of  Paley,  Chalmers,  and  Less,  on  this  subject — 3.  A  brief  survey  of 
biblical  criticism,  upon  the  basis  of  the  lectures  and  translations  of 
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Bishop  Marsh,  or  at  least  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Introduction  to 
the  critical  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  by  the  Rev.  Hartwell  Home. — 

4.  Scriptural  Archseology,  with  Sacred  and  Ecclesiastical  History. — 

5.  The  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England. — 6.  The  most  important 
principles  relative  to  Church  discipline. 

**  General,  particular,  and  especially  terminal  examinations,  will 
take  place,  and  be  as  frequent  and  public  as  may  be  deemed  expe- 
dient ;  while  suitable  prizes  will  be  offered,  to  stimulate  the  youthful 
aspirant,  and  foster  a  generous  emulation. 

•*  The  College  term  will  probably  extend  over  ten  months  of  the 
year,  including  short  vacations  at  Christmas  and  Easter. 

*'  Although  the  financial  details  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
enable  the  Council  to  state  exactly  the  expenses  of  instruction,  yet  it 
is  right  the  public  should  be  informed  of  their  confident  anticipation 
that  the  said  course  of  education  is  not  likely  to  cost  more  to  the 
nominee  of  a  proprietor  than  from  .£18  to  £W  per  annum. 

*'  The  remuneration  of  literary  officers  will  be  made  to  depend, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  the  extent  of  their  classes,  so  as  to 
identify  their  several  talents  and  interests  with  the  fame,  prosperity, 
and  success  of  the  College,  over  whose  pupils  they  are  called  to 
preside.'' 


Short  Account  of  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  Devon. 
(Prom  a  correspondent). — ^The  education  of  the  lower  classes  in  the 
county  of  Devon  has  made  rapid  advances  within  a  few  years.  A 
considerable  number  of  schools  have  been  established ;  and,  in 
almost  every  parish,  Sunday-schools  are  now  to  be  met  with,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  minister,  as  well  as  day-schools.  In  an 
agricultural  district  the  great  disadvantage  is,  that  families  are  scat- 
tered about  in  remote  situations  at  a  distance  firom  the  villages  where 
the  schools  are ;  many  children  are  therefore  unable  to  attend  regu- 
larly, particularly  during  the  winter  season.  In  many  of  these 
schools  only  reading  is  taught,  and  in  some  districts  there  appears 
to  be  a  prejudice  against  the  poor  being  instructed  in  writing ;  this 
is,  however,  declining,  and  many  more  are  now  taught  to  write  than 
formerly.  A  great  impediment  to  the  general  education  of  the  poor 
in  Devonshire,  is  the  apprentice  system.  The  children  are  bound 
out  as  apprentices  when  nine  years  of  age,  and  instances  occur  too 
ftequently  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  their  masters,  in  consequence  of 
which  thie  little  that  is  learnt  previous  to  their  being  bound  out  is 
soon  forgotten.  The  greater  part  of  the  schools  in  the  Devonshire 
villages  are  dames'  schools,  the  salary  being  generally  insufficient  to 
pay  a  man  for  devoting  his  time  exclusively  to  instruction. 

In  the  Report  of  the  present  year  of  the  Society  at  Exeter  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  a  list  is  given  of  schools  in  the 
diocese,  which  are  supplied  with  books  firom  the  society ;  many  of 
these  are  Sunday-schools,  and  the  number  of  .children  taught  is. 
In  the  Archdeaconry  of  Exeter       .     .     8,505 
Archdeaconry  of  Totness     .     .     6,724 
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Archdeaconi7  of  Barnstaple       .    '3,131 
Archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  .      •     4,883 

Total     .      .  23,243 

These  schools  must  be  considered  as  exclusively  connected  with 
the  Church  of  England ;  the  old-established  charity-schools,  which 
are  numerous,  are  not  included.  The  present  Bishop  of  Exeter 
(Dr.  Carey),  a  few  years  ago,  recommended  to  his  clergy  the  esta- 
blishment of  parochial  lending  libraries,  on  the  plan  suggested  by 
the  Society  for  Diffusing  Christian  Knowledge.  It  appears,  from 
the  Report  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  that,  in  the  archdea- 
conry of  Exeter,  there  are  21  libraries  of  this  description ;  in  Tot- 
ness,  15;  in  Barnstaple,  8;  and  in  Cornwall,  9.  The  books  in 
these  libraries  must  be  selected  from  the  catalogue  of  the  society, 
and  they  are  afforded  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  following  is  the  cata- 
logue of  the  library  of  a  small  parish  near  Exeter.  I  believe  the 
books  are  lent  to  the  poorer  classes  gratuitously. 

1.  Gostreirs  Institutes.  22.  Wilson's  Sermons,  vol.  2. 

2.  Mann  on  the  Four  Gospels.     23 Maxims  of  Piety. 

3.  Trimmer's  Scripture  Cate-     '^'    ^ 
chism.  Part  I. 


24. 
25. 


4.  Ditto,  Part  II- 

5.  Home's    Commentary   on 

the  Psalms. 

6.  Burkitt's  Help  and  Guide. 

7.  Rotheram's  Essay  on  Faith. 

8.  Nelson's  Companion. 

9 Practice    of  true 

£)evotion. 

10.  Wilson's  Sacra  Privata. 

11.  Duke's  Lectures. 

12.  Seeker  on  the  Catechism. 

1 3.  Wilson' s  Principles  and  Du- 

ties. 

14.  Wall  on  Infant  Baptism. 

15.  Nelson's   Christian  Sacri- 

fice. 

16.  Wilson  on  the  Lord's  Sup- 

per. 

17.  Claims  of  the  Established 

Church. 

18.  Whole  Duty  ot  Man. 

19.  Jones  on  the  Trinity. 

20.  Wilson's  Christian  Know- 


Crossman's  Introduction. 
Mant  on  Regeneration  and 
Conversion. 

26.  Walton's  Lives. 

27.  Harte's   Lectures   on   the 

Gospel. 

28.  BurneU's    History  of   the 

Reformation,  vol.  1. 

29.  Ditto,  vol.  2. 

30.  History  of  the  Wars  of  the 

Jews,  vol.  1. 

31.  Ditto,  vol.  2. 

32.  History  of  England,  vol.  1. 

33.  Ditto,  vol.  2. 

34.  Anson's  Voyages. 

35.  Bingley's  celebrated  Voy- 

agers. 

36.  Ditto  ditto  Travellers. 

37.  Life  of  Columbus. 

38.  Life  of  Captain  Cook. 

39.  Sturm's  Reflections. 

40.  Robinson  Crusoe. 

41.  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 

lington. 

42.  Beren's  Christmas  Stories. 

43.  History  of  Prince  Lee  Boo. 


ledge  and  Practice. 

21.  Wilson's  Sermons,  vol.  1. 

This  list  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  what  a  parochial  library 
contains.  More  than  half  the  volumes  are  of  a  religious  character, 
and  the  remainder  mostly  voyages  and  travels. 
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ROYAL    GEOGRAPHICAL    SOCIETY. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  which  was  instituted 
in  1830,  at  present  consists  of  about  four  hundred  members.  The 
objects  of  the  Society  are  : 

1.  To  collect,  register,  and  digest,  and  to  print  for  the  use  of  the 
members,  and  the  public  at  large,  in  a  cheap  form  and  at  certain 
intervals,  such  new,  interesting,  and  useful  facts  and  discoveries  as 
the  society  may  have  in  its  possession,  and  may  from  time  to  time 
acquire. 

2.  To  accumulate  gradually  a  library  of  the  best  books  on  geo- 
graphy— a  selection  of  the  best  voyages  and  travels — a  complete 
collection  of  maps  and  charts,  from  the  earliest  period  of  rude 
geogpraphical  delineations  to  the  most  improved  of  the  present  time ; 
as  well  as  all  such  documents  and  materials  as  may  convey  the  best 
information  to  persons  intending  to  visit  foreign  countries  ;  it  being 
of  the  greatest  utility  to  a  traveller  to  be  aware,  previously  to  his 
setting  out,  of  what  has  been  already  done,  and  what  is  still  wanting, 
in  the  countries  he  may  intend  to  visit 

3.  To  procure  specimens  of  such  instruments  as  experience  has 
shewn  to  be  most  useful,  and  best  adapted  to  the  compendious  stock 
of  a  traveller,  by  consulting  which  he  may  make  himself  familiar 
with  their  use. 

4.  To  prepare  brief  instructions  for  such  as  are  setting  out  on 
their  travels ;  pointing  out  the  parts  most  desirable  to  be  visited ;  the 
best  and  most  practicable  means  of  proceeding  thither;  the  re- 
searches most  essential  to  make ;  phenomena  to  be  observed ;  the 
subjects  of  natural  history  most  desirable  to  be  procured ;  and  to 
obtain  all  such  information  as  may  tend  to  the  extension  of  our  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  And  it  is  hoped  that  the  society  may  ulti- 
mately be  enabled,  from  its  funds,  to  render  pecuniary  assistance  to 
such  travellers  as  may  require  it,  in  order  to  facilitate  tlie  attainment 
of  some  particular  object  of  research. 

5.  To  correspond  with  similar  societies  that  may  be  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  world ;  with  foreign  individuals  engaged  in 
geographical  pursuits,  and  with  the  most  intelligent  British  resi- 
dents in  the  various  remote  settlements  of  the  empire. 

6.  To  open  a  communication  with  all  those  philosophical  and 
literary  societies  with  which  geography  is  connected ;  for  as  all  are 
fellow-labourers  in  the  different  departments  of  the  same  vineyard, 
their  united  efforts  cannot  fail  mutually  to  assist  each  other. 

The  provisional  committee,  in  their  closing  address,  particularly 
call  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  navy,  &c.,  and  of 
travellers,  to  the  great  importance  and  utility  of  the  institution,  and 
calculate  on  their  support,  not  only  as  members,  but  as  communica- 
tors of  facts  and  information,  of  which  the  society  will  be  the 
most  fitting  depository,  and  by  whom  they  may  be  most  beneficially 
promulgated.  ITiey  also  state,  as  among  the  objects  to  which  their 
attention  will  be  directed: 

1.  The  composition  of  maps  illustrative  of  particular  branches  of 
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geo^phical  knowledge,  more  especially  those  relating  to  orology, 
hydrology,  and  geology. 

2.  The  establishment  of  new  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface, 
formed  upon  philosophical  principles,  and  adapted  to  different  depart- 
ments of  science ;  more  especially  as  regards  those  divisions  which 
are  founded  on  physical  and  geological  characters,  on  climate,  and 
on  distinctions  of  the  human  race,  or  of  language. 

3.  A  more  uniform  and  systematic  orthography  than  has  hitherto 
been  observed^  in  regard  to  the  names  of  cities  and  other  objects ; 
and  a  more  precise  and  copious  vocabulary,  than  we  at  present  pos- 
sess of  such  objects. 

4.  The  preparation  and  improvement  of  road-books  for  difierent 
countries,  of  gazetteers,  and  of  geographical  and  statistical  tables, 
and  all  such  matters  as  are  of  general  utility. 

The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  on  the  1st  and  3d 
Mondays  in  each  month,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
Several  valuable  communications  have  been  read  at  the  meetings 
which  have  already  taken  place. 

British  Museum. — It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary returns  shew,  that  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  British 
Museum,  almost  the  only  Institution  connected  with  Science  and 
Art  to  which  the  public  have  access  without  payment,  should  have 
greatly  fallen  off  during  the  last  few  years.  From  Christmas  1824, 
to  Christmas  1825,  the  number  of  persons  admitted  to  view  the 
Collections  of  Antiquities  and  subjects  of  Natural  History  was 
127,643;  from  1825  to  1826,  123,300;  from  1826  to  1827, 
79,131  ;  from  1827  to  1828,  81,228;  from  1828  to  1829,  68,101. 
The  days  of  public  admission  are  the  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays  in  every  week,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  two.  The 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsun  weeks  are,  however,  excepted  ;  and 
thus  it  happens,  that  the  vacations  of  the  officers  of  the  Museum 
take  place  at  those  seasons,  when  the  public  are  most  disposed  to 
relaxation.  The  people  of  London  are  deprived,  by  this  arrange- 
ment, of  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  information,  and  improving 
their  taste,  at  the  period  when  the  customs  of  the  metropolis  afford 
them  a  little  leisure  from  their  ordinary  employments.  The  number 
of  persons  frequenting  the  reading-room,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
increased.  That  number  in  1827,  was  1556  ;  in  1828,  1714;  in 
1829,  1758.  The  extent  of  the  library,  now  that  the  King's  Col- 
lection is  open  (although  far  from  completeness),  and  the  accom- 
modations afforded  to  readers,  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  the 
numbers  would  go  on  increasing. 


At  Preston,  Lancashire,  the  annual  report  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  was  read  at  a  general  meeting  in  Octo- 
ber last.  According  to  this  report,  the  members  appear  to  be  fully  ' 
sensible  of  the  advantages  afforded  them  by  the  institution,  and  the 
funds  are  stated  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  state.  The  library  contains 
1,700  volumes,  of  which  about  200,  many  of  them  of  a  valuable 
description,  have  been  added  during  the  last  year. 
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One  of  those  highly  beneficial  institutions,  a  village  library,  has 
been  recently  established  at  Ashford,  Derbysbdre.  It  is  to  be  sup- 
ported by  subscription,  and  is  intended  more  particularly  for  the  use 
of  the  junior  members  of  families ;  it  already  possesses  many  excel- 
lent works. 

On  Thursday,  Oct.  1,  a  very  numerous  and  highly  respectable 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Guildhall,  Taunton,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  Mechanics  Institute  in  that  town.  The  two  members  of 
parliament  for  the  town  sent  201.  each  towards  the  necessary  ex- 
penses, and  directors  were  elected,  and  regulations  agreed  upon  for 
its  future  management 

Richard  Arkwright,  Esq.  has  erected  a  new  free-school  at  Crom- 
ford,  Derbyshire,  at  his  sole  expense,  for  the  children  of  that  place. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  for  the  establishment  of  a  Philosophi- 
cal Institution,  and  a  Museum  for  the  County  of  Berks,  at  Reading. 

The  cases  and  cabinets  for  the  museum  of  the  Halifax  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  are  now  fitting  up.  When  completed, 
and  the  different  specimens  arranged,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
perfect  establishments  of  the  kind,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove  both 
useful  and  attractive. 

Prior  Park,  near  Bath,  a  noble  mansion,  surrounded  with  park 
grounds  of  nearly  300  acres,  has  been  purchased  by  Dr.  Baynes, 
the  Romaif  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  Bath  district,  and  is  now  being 
converted  into  a  Roman  Catholic  College.  The  chapel  is  fitting  up, 
and  a  library  is  forming.  An  old  tower  on  the  summit  of  the 
grounds  is  to  be  occupied  as  an  observatory,  and  adapted  to  scien- 
tific purposes.  The  new  buildings,  and  the  requisite  alterations  in 
the  old,  it  is  expected,  will  be  completed,  and  the  business  of  educa- 
tion will  be  commenced,  early  in  the  ensuing  year. 

A  society,  supported  by  subscription,  has  been  formed  for  the 
benevolent  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  provide  a  remedy  against  the 
growth  and  manifest  ill  consequences  of  juvenile  vagrancy  in  and 
near  the  metropolis,  where  there  are,  as  is  stated,  15,000  boys  who 
have  no  visible  means  of  subsistence.  The  intention  of  the  society 
is  to  provide  ground,  somewhere  near  the  metropolis,  where  such 
boys  may  be  employed,  taught  the  elements  of  agriculture  or  horti- 
culture, and  by  being  subjected  to  moral  direction  and  restraint,  and 
their  labour  rendered  productive  and  available  to  their  own  support, 
they  may  be  rescued  from  the  certainty  of  becoming  miserable  them- 
selves, and  burthens  and  nuisances  to  society. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  Circus  Place  School,  Edinburgh,  opened  on  Wednesday, 
Sept  15.  It  is  conducted  on  the  principles  of  the  intellectual  sys- 
tem, as  exemplified  by  Mr.  Wood,  and  originated  from  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  several  individuals  to  have  a  school  on  that  system  for 
the  higher  classes  of  society.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  their  progress, 
boys  and  girls  are  taught  together.  The  school  is  open  every  Tues- 
day and  Friday  to  visitors,  and  is  liable  to  the  inspection  of  the  direc- 
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tors  every  day.  A  library  of  considerable  extent,  and  a  museum, 
are  also  provided  for  the  use  of  the  children. — North  Briton^  Sept.  11. 

Mr.  Donaldson,  of  Broughton-hall,  a  gentleman  long  connected 
with  the  Edinburgh  Advertiser,  whose  death  took  place  in  October 
last,  has  left  propierty  to  the  amount,  it  is  stated,  of  220,000/.,  to  be 
employed  in  founding  and  endowing  a  hospital  near  Edinburgh  for 
the  support  and  education  of  orphan  and  destitute  children. 

At  Kinghorn,  Fife,  a  new  school-house  has  been  erected, 
which  was  opened  on  the  17th  September.  It  comprehends  an 
infant  school-room,  a  common  school-room,  a  female  school-room, 
and  a  library  and  museum.  A  gymnasium  for  the  recreation  of  the 
children,  and  a  botanic  garden  for  their  amusement  and  instruction, 
in  the  intervals  of  leisure  from  study,  are  also  being  formed. 


Note. — In  these  Miscellaneous  Notices  it  is  our  intention  to  give 
brief  statements  of  tlie  annual  progress  of  all  societies  and  institutions 
which  are  formed  for  the  advancement  of  education ;  and  we  there- 
fore request  that  the  Reports  of  such  societies  and  institutions  may 
be  forwarded  to  us.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  we  were  to  attempt  any 
abstract,  in  the  present  number,  of  the  Reports  of  the  past  year,  our 
information  would  be  wanting  both  in  variety  and  completeness. 
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REASONS  FOR  ESTABLISHING  A  PUBLIC  SYSTEM  OP 
ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  some  account  of  the  institutions 
that  have  been  established  in  Scotland,  the  United  States, 
Prussia,  Hesse,  Bavaria,  &c.,  for   affording  elementary  in- 
struction to  the  lower  classes ;  and  endeavoured,  at  the  same 
time,  briefly  to  point  out  the  advantages  that  had  resulted 
from  the  consequent  diffusion  of  education  in  these  countries. 
But  we  take  leave  to  say,  that  elementary  instruction  is  no 
where  so  indispensable  as  in  England  and  Ireland ;  and  yet 
they  are  now  among  the  few  civilized  countries  in  which  no 
public  provision  has  been  made  for  its   supply.    Not  only 
are   the  means    of  education   very   deficient   amongst    us, 
but  the  quality  of  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  benevolent 
efforts  of  individuals  is,  and  must  unavoidably  continue  to 
be,  very  defective.    This  is  much  to  be  lamented :  the  state 
of  society  in  England   is,  in   many  respects,  peculiar,  or 
rather^  we  should  say,  without  a  parallel  either  in  ancient  or 
modern   times.     Owing  to  the  extraordinary  extension  of 
manufactures  and  commerce  amongst  us,  and  to  the  mode  in 
which  landed  property  is  occupied,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  our  people  is   dependent  for   support  on  the  wages  of 
labour,  and  is  consequently  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  that 
necessarily  result  from  so  precarious  a  condition.    Changes  of 
policy  or  fashion,  abroad  or  at  home,  may,  at  any  time,  de- 
prive thousands  upon  thousands  of  our  labouring  population 
of  their  accustomed  means  of  subsistence ;  while  any  serious 
deficiency  in  the  harvest  is  sure  to  inflict  the  severest  priva- 
tions on  the  whole  class.     The  situation  of  the  labourers  of 
all  other  countries  is  widely  different;    manufactures  and 
commerce  have  made  comparatively  little  progress  amongst 
them ;  the  greater  number  of  their  inhabitants  are  attached 
to   the   soil  and   depend  upon  it  for  support,  so  that  the 
proportion  of  those  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment  is 
comparatively  small. 
April,  1831.  Q 
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This  peculiar  state  of  things  ought  to  excite  the  deep  and 
earnest  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  it  has  many  advan- 
tages, and  in  particular,  that  it  is  highly  favourable  to  the 
progress  of  the  arts,  and  gives  the  fullest  scope  to  inven- 
tion z  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  pregnant  with  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  danger.  The  labourers  are  now 
become,  from  their  number  and  their  union,  in  the  large 
manufacturing  towns,  one  of  the  most  important  powers  in 
the  state,  and  exercise  a  very  great  influence  over  the  delibe- 
rations and  acts  of  government.  No  one  who  has  any,  even 
the  slightest,  practical  acquaintance  with  the  workings  of  our 
political  system  can  doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement;  and 
as  little  can  it  be  doubted  that  this  power  is  becoming  every 
day  more  formidable.  Need  we  say  more  to  prove  that  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  as  respects  the  stability  of 
our  institutions,  and  the  security  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes^  but  as  respects  all  the  best  interests  of  the  labourers 
themselves,  that  every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to 
diffuse  sound  imiruction.  Education  may  be  dispensed  with 
in  other  countries,  but  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  manufacturing  population 
is  peculiarly  inflammable^  and  apt  to  be  misled ;  and  the  only 
way  to  secure  the  labourers^  as  well  as  the  other  classes, 
from  the  ruinous  consequences  that  are  sure  to  arise  from 
their  supporting  any  unsound  or  impracticable  principle,  is  to 
instruct  them  in  their  real  interests. 

The  poor  are  neither  fools  nor  knaves  $  they  investigate  all 
plain  practical  questions  with  quite  as  much  sagacity  and 
penetration  as  those  that  are  rich:  and  were  they  made 
aware  of  the  circumstances  which  really  determine  their 
condition,  they  would,  speaking  generally,  be  disinclined 
to  do  anything  that  might  tend  to  render  it  worse.  To 
suppose  that  it  should  be  otherwise  would  be  to  suppose 
what  is  contradictory  and  absurd ;  it  would  be  to  suppose 
that  they  are  insensible  to,  and  careless  of,  their  own  in- 
terest! Is  it  not,  then,  the  duty  of  all  governments,  but 
especially  of  the  government  of  a  country  so  peculiarly 
situated  as  England,  to  make  provision  for  the  proper  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  ?  If  any  one  ask  what  has  elevated  the 
British  empire  to  the  high  pitch  of  wealth  and  power  she  has 
attained,  the  answer  is  obvious,  and  may  be  made  in  two 
wovdB— freedom  and  security:  Freedom  to  engage  in  any 
sort  of  undertaking,  and  to  prosecute  it  in  one's  own  way, 
combined  with  the  conviction,  or  sense  of  security,  felt  liy 
every  one^  that  he  will  be  allowed  to  employ  or  dispose  of  bis 
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prbp^rty  without  molestation.  Without  security  there  can  be 
neither  riches  nor  civilization ;  andy  however  far  a  country 
may  have  advanced,  if  she  do  not,  at  all  hazards,  maintain  the 
security  of  propeHy,  she  will  speedily  relapse  into  primeval 
barbarisndi  and  ignorance.  But  what  is,  of  all  others,  the  most 
effectual  means  of  providing  for  this  security  ?  Will  it  be  best 
promoted  by  multiplying  penal  statutes  ?  by  maintaining  large 
bodies  of  military  and  police  ?  or  by  making  one  half  the  po- 

Sulation  responsible  for  the  other  ?  We  confidently  answer^ 
To :  not  that  we  mean  to  say  or  to  insinuate  that  punishments^ 
troops^  police,  &c.  are  not  Indispensable ;  but  they  are  not 
enough.  The  foundations  of  real  security  are  beyond  and 
above  the  law.  Outrage  and  attack  may  and  ought  to  be  put 
down  by  prompt  and  adequate  punishment;  but  no  severity 
of  punishment,  provided  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
outrages  originated  be  not  changed,  will  hinder  them  from 
breaking  out  anew.  And  hence,  if  we  would  have  perfect 
security,  as  perfect  at  least  as  can  be  obtained,  we  must  show 
the  peojple  that  it  Is  for  their  advantage  that  it  should  be  pre- 
served inviolate;  we  must  prove  to  them — ^and  luckily  the 
proof  is  very  easy — that  whatever  has  any  tendency  to  shake 
the  security  of  property,  is  even  more  ruinous  to  those  who 
depend  upon  wages  for  subsistence  than  to  their  employers. 
Make  a  labourer  aware  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  is 
highly  beneficial  to  his  order — that,  in  fact,  it  has  more  than 
quintupled  the  demand  for  labour,  and  added  prodigiously  to 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  every  class — and,  though  he 
were  the  veriest  clodpole  that  ever  existed,  machinery  will 
eease  to  be  the  object  of  his  attack.  Men  often  traduce  and 
calumniate  their  benefactors;  but  they  invariably  do  so  in 
ignorance^  and  because  they  believe  them  to  be  their  ene- 
mies; undeceive  them  upon  this  point,  and  their  ingratitude  is 
immediately  changed  into  gratitude  and  esteem; — so  it  is 
with  attacks  on  property.  The  Luddites  and  the  peasantry 
believe  that  machinery  is  hostile  to  them,  that  it  deprives 
them  of  employment,  and  drives  them  to  the  workhouse,  and 
they,  therefore,  destroy  it;  nor  can  anything,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  more  natural.  The  law,  indeed,  says  that 
machinery  shall  be  protected,  and  tiiat  those  who  attempt  its 
demolition  shall  be  punished ;  and  no  reasonable  man  can 
dispnte  the  expediency  of  such  a  regulation.  But  it  is 
obvious,  as  well  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  as  from  what 
has  taken  place  amongst  us,  that  the  threateuings  of  the  law 
are  not  sufiicient  for  the  prevention  of  outrage ;  and  seeing, 
as  every  one  does,  that  such  is  the  case,  is  it  not  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  try  what  may  be  done  by  other  means? 

Q2 
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It  is  all  very  proper  to  tell  the  labourers  that  they  shall  be 
sent  to  the  gibbet  or  the  hulks  if  they  commit  certain  acts ; 
but  would  it  not  give  weight  to  such  tremendous  denuncia- 
tions, were  means  at  the  same  time  adopted  for  proving,  to  the 
conviction  of  the  labourers,  that  the  law  is  not  hostile  to 
them  ;  that  the  acts  it  denounces  are  as  destructive  of  their 
interests  as  of  those  of  others ;  and  that  the  security  of  pro- 
perty and  the  employment  and  continued  improvement  of 
machinery  are^  in  fact,  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  labouring  class  ?  Satisfy  the  labourers  that 
such  is  the  case,  and  there  will  be  no  more  occasion  for 
special  commissions.  Not  one  in  ten  thousand  can  honestly 
exclaim  video  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  sequor  !  We  are 
inimical  to  whatever  we  believe  to  be  injurious  to  ourselves^ 
and  though  the  laws  of  Draco  were  enacted  over  again,  we 
should  take  the  first  opportunity  of  displaying  our  enmity  by 
some  overt  act.  The  lash,  and  nothing  else,  is  powerful 
enough  to  compel  the  slave  to  sluggish  exertion;  but  the 
desire  to  promote  his  own  advantage  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
freeman  laborious  and  inventive.  In  like  manner,  penal 
statutes  may  make  those  who  are  ignorant,  and  who  are 
probably  misled  by  designing  knaves,  unwillingly  respect,  for 
a  while,  the  right  of  property ;  whereas  an  instructed  popu- 
lation willingly  respect  it  for  their  own  sakes,  and  because 
they  know  it  is  essential  to  their  welfare. 

We  have  referred  to  the  case  of  machinery,  because  of  the 
open  and  multiplied  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  it ; 
but  they  are  very  ignorant  indeed  of  what  is  going  on  around 
them  who  suppose  that  hostility  to  machinery  is  the  only  or 
the  most  dangerous  delusion  that  is  growing  up  amongst  the 
labouring  classes.  And  let  no  one  imagine  that  so  mighty  a 
power  can  be  dragooned  or  coerced  into  obedience — No !  if  we 
would  make  sure  of  the  permanent  tranquillity,  and  by  con- 
A  sequence  of  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  empire,  we  must 
I  address  ourselves  to  the  reason  and  not  to  the  fears  of  the 
]  multitude;  we  must  show  them  wherein  their  real  interest 
lies ;  and  to  do  this  we  must  supply  them  with  that  of  which 
they  are  now  entirely  destitute — a  really  good  and  useful 
'system  of  instruction.  We  must  give  to  the  poor  the  means 
of  distinguishing  between  their  apparent  and  their  real 
interests,  and  of  detecting  the  pernicious  sophistry  of  those 
who  make  it  their  business  to  delude  them.  Hitherto  it 
would  seem  as  if  those  who  have  promoted  the  education  of 
the  poor  imagined  they  had  done  quite  enough  when  they 
taught  them  to  read  and  write.  But  though  this  much  be 
indispensable^  still  it  is  certain  that  the  education  which  stops 
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at  this  point  is  most  incomplete^  and  may^  indeed,  be  per- 
verted to  the  very  worst  purposes.  A  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  may,  and  frequently  does, 
exist  along  with  the  most  profound  ignorance  of  all  those 
things  as  to  which  it  is  most  essential  that  the  poor  should 
be  informed ;  it  opens  an  inlet  to  truth,  but  so  does  it  to 
error  and  sophistry ;  and  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  rulers 
of  every  country,  at  least  if  they  would  make  sure  of  their 
own  safety,  and  provide  for  the  welfare  of  their  people,  to 
take  especial  care,  not  only  that  the  avenues  to  knowledge 
shall  be  opened  to  the  poor,  but  that  they  shall  be  instructed 
in  the  mode  of  distinguishing  what  is  true  from  what  is 
false — at  least  in  so  far  as  their  leading  interests  and  those  of 
society  are  involved.  For  this  reason  we  look  upon  it  as  indis- 
pensable, that  besides  being  instructed  in  the  arts  of  readuig 
and  writing,  provision  should  be  made  for  instructing  the 
labouring  classes  in  those  circumstances  which  have  the 
greatest  influence  over  their  condition.  They  should,  first  Q 
of  all,  be  made  acquainted  with  the  motives  which  have 
induced  every  society  emerging  from  barbarism  to  establish 
the  right  of  property;  and  the  advantages  resulting  from  its 
establishment,  and  the  necessitv  of  maintaining  it  inviolate, 
should  be  clearly  set  forth.  The  sophisms  of  those  who 
contend  that  property  is  instituted  only  for  the  advantage  of 
the  rich  should  be  exposed ;  for  though  it  cannot  be  shown 
that  the  institution  of  private  property  has  made  all  men 
rich,  it  may  very  easily  be  shown  that  it  has  done  ten 
times  more  than  all  other  institutions  put  together  to  pro- 
duce that  effect ;  and  that  were  it  subverted,  the  rich  man 
would  very  soon  become  poor,  while  he  that  is  at  present 
poor  would  become  still  poorer.  The  circumstances  that  t 
give  rise  to  those  gradations  of  rank  and  fortune  that  actually 
exist  ought  also  to  be  explained  :  it  may  be  shown  that  they 
are  as  natural  to  society  as  differences  of  sex,  of  strength,  or 
of  colour ;  and  that  though  such  a  revolution  were  to  take 
place  as  should  overthrow  all  that  is  exalted,  and  establish 
the  Spencean  system  on  the  ruins  of  the  present  order  of 
things,  the  equality  thus  violently  and  unjustly  brought  about 
could  not  be  maintained  for  a  week ;  and  that  infinite  misery 
would  be  inflicted  on  society  without  obtaining  any  counter- 
vailing good  whatever. 

The  next  object  should  be  to  make  the  poor  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  benefits  resulting  from  the  em- 
^ployment  of  machinery  in  industrious  undertakings ;    and 
*they  should  be  shown,  that  though  such  employment  may 
sometimes  appear  to  lessen  the  demand  for  labour^  it^  re^ 
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efiect  is  always  to  increase  it;  and  that  their  interefstB  are 
invariably  promoted  by  the  adoption  of  every  device  that  can 
in  any  way  add  to  the  powers  of  production. 

But  it  is,  above  all,  necessary  that  the  labourers,  and 
indeed  that  every  class,  should  be  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances that  determine  the  rate  of  wages,  or  with  the  plain 
and  elementary  principles  respecting  population  and  the 
demand  for  labour.  We  certainly  have  no  wish  to  extenuate 
the  faults  of  the  rulers  of  any  country ;  but  to  ascribe,  as  so 
many  do,  all  the  poverty  and  distress  abroad  in  the  world  to 
the  agency  of  government,  argues  either  the  most  deplorable 
ignorance  or  the  most  barefaced  knavery.  Every  country  has 
a  right  to  be  governed  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  we  are 
not  apologizing  for  erroneous  political  measures,  which  are 
often  in  the  last  degree  injurious  ;  still,  however,  there  are 
copious  sources  of  poverty  with  which  governments  have  very 
little,  if  anything,  to  do ;  and  though  a  country  were  ruled  by 
absolute  wisdom,  it  were  vain  to  expect  that  the  poor  should 
ever  entirely  *  cease  out  of  the  land.'  Wherever  the  number 
of  labourers,  as  compared  with  the  demand  for  their  services, 
is  redundant,  wages  will  be  low,  whatever  be,  in  other 
respects,  the  situation  of  such  country ;  and  wherever  labour 
is  not  redundant  as  compared  with  the  demand,  wages  will  be 
good.  The  important  and  undoubted  truth  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  early  impressed  upon  the  poor,  that  they  are  themselves, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  arbiters  of  their  own  fortune ;  that 
the  means  of  subsistence  and  of  comfort  are  in  their  own 
hands;  and  that  what  others  can  do  for  them  is  but  as 
the  small  dust  of  the  balance  compared  with  what  they  can 
do  for  themselves.  Frugality  and  forethought  are  the  virtues 
which  they  should  be  taught  to  cultivate;  and  it  is  prin- 
cipally by  their  cultivation  that  man  is  distinguished  from 
the  lower  animals.  The  former  teaches  to  husband  our  pre- 
sent means,  while  the  latter  warns  us  not  to  expose  ourselves 
to  the  risk  of  lengthened  privations  hereafter  for  the  sake  of 
immediate  gratifications.  Notwithstanding  no  effort  what- 
ever has  at  any  time  been  made  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  poor 
as  to  what  is  so  essential  to  their  welfare,  their  natural 
sagacity  has  led  them  to  act  in  the  way  that  is  most  beneficial 
for  themselves.  The  difficulty  of  providing  for  the  wants  of 
a  family  being  far  greater  here  than  in  America,  marriages 
amongst  us  are  generally  deferred  to  a  later  period,  and  many 
find  it  expedient  to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy.  Now  if  the  natural 
and  untutored  sagacity  of  the  people  has  made  them  so  far 
control  their  passions,  can  it  be  doubted  that  this  control 
would  have  been  far  more  effective  bad  all  classes  been  made 
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fuUjr  aware  of  the  importance  of  moral  restraint  ?  And  to 
do  this  would  not  certainly  be  a  very  difficult  task  ;  it  would 
not  require  any  very  great  cogency  of  reasoning  to  convince 
even  the  most  obtuse  that  it  is  their  duty  to  provide  for  the 
support  and  instruction  of  the  beings  they  oring  into  the 
world ;  and  that  to  discharge  this  duty  they  should  decline 
marrying  until  they  have  made  some  little  provision  against 
contingencies,  or  obtained  a  reasonable  prospect  of  being 
able  to  support  themselves  and  their  families.  We  do  not 
pretend  that  this,  or  indeed  that  any  instruction  would  pre* 
vent  all  improvident  unions ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt 
that  it  would  have  a  very  powerful  and  salutary  influence. 

Such  are  the  leading  subjects  with  respect  to  which  it  is 
of  the  last  importance  that  the  poor  should  be  thoroughly 
instructed.  If  we  show  them  clearly  wherein  their  real 
interest  consists,  if  education  be  made  to  embrace  ob- 
jects of  undoubted  utility,  and  if  they  be  explained  with 
that  clearness,  and  enforced  with  that  earnestness,  which 
their  superior  importance  requires,  we  shall  have  done  the 
most  that  can  be  done  to  ensure  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  higher  as  well  as  of  the 
lower  classes. 

It  has  been  well  observed  bj  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  in 
his  admirable  work  on  the  '  Records  of  the  Creation,'  that, 
'  of  all  obstacles  to  improvement,  ignorance  is  the  most 
formidable,  because  the  only  true  secret  of  assisting  the 
poor  is  to  make  them  agents  in  bettering  their  own  condi- 
tion, and  to  supply  them,  not  with  a  temporary  stimulus, 
but  with  a  permanent  energy.  As  fast  as  the  standard  ox 
intelligence  is  raised,  the  poor  become  more  and  more  able 
to  co-operate  in  any  plan  proposed  for  their  advantage,  and 
more  likely  to  listen  to  any  reasonable  suggestion,  and  more 
able  to  understand,  and  therefore  more  willing  to  pursue  it« 
Hence  it  follows,  that  when  gross  ignorance  is  once  removed, 
and  right  principles  are  introduced,  a  great  advantage  has 
been  already  gained  against  squalid  poverty.  Many  avenues 
to  an  improved  condition  are  opened  to  one  whod^  faculties 
are  enlarged  and  exercised :  he  sees  his  own  interest  more 
clearly,  he  pursues  it  more  steadily,  and  he  does  not  study 
immediate  gratification  at  the  expense  of  bitter  and  late  re- 
pentance, or  mortgage  the  labour  of  his  future  life  without 
an  adequate  return.  Indigence,  therefore,  will  rarelv  be 
found  in  company  with  good  education.' — (4th  edit.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  338.) 

Perhaps  it  will  be  stud  that  the  subjects  previously  alluded 
to  are  of  such  a  nctture  that  they  could  not  be  made  level  to 
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the  comprehension  of  the  young,  or  advantageously  taught  in 
schools  ;  but  such  is  not  in  any  respect  the  case.  The 
subjects  in  question  are  not  half  so  difficult  to  understand  as 
many  of  those  branches  of  mathematics  that  are  now  com- 
monly taught  in  the  Scotch  parish  schools.  The  books  for  the 
use  of  scholars  ought  to  be  written  in  a  clear,  popular  style, 
logical  without  the  logical  forms,  with  as  little  admixture  as 
possible  of  scientific  terms,  and  illustrated  and  rendered  inte- 
resting by  practical  examples.  At  present,  unfortunately, 
such  books  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist;  and  their  compilation 
requires  talents  of  a  very  peculiar  order.  Surely,  however, 
there  is  no  labour  more  important,  or  more  worthy  of  a 
really  benevolent  mind,  than  the  simplification  and  diffusion 
amongst  the  multitude  of  those  great  truths,  the  knowledge 
of  which  must  necessarily  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  being, 
and  render  them  better  and  happier.  The  composition  of 
such  works,  though  hitherto  left  to  very  inferior  hands,  is  an 
act  of  justice  which  the  possessors  of  wealth,  and  the  votaries 
of  science  and  philosophy,  owe  to  those  who  relieve  them 
from  the  necessity  of  bodily  labour,  and  enable  them  to  enjoy 
their  fortunes,  or  to  prosecute  their  investigations.  '  Books,' 
said  Milton,  ^  are  not  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a  potency 
of  life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  whose  progeny 
they  are.  They  preserve,  as  in  a  vial,  the  purest  efficacy  and 
extraction  of  that  living  intellect  which  bred  them.  They 
are  as  vigorously  productive  as  the  fabulous  dragon's  teeth.' 
And  we  may  add,  that  according  to  the  quality  of  those  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  young,  we  may  pretty  confidently  pre- 
dict whether  they  will  prove  idle  and  profligate,  or  sober  and 
industrious. 

Since  we  have  touched  upon  the  subject  of  books,  we  may 
remark  by  the  way,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  schools 
and  schoolmasters,  there  is  nothing  that  calls  more  loudly  for 
improvement  than  the  school-books  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
not  possible  to  suppose  that  anything  can  be,  generally 
speaking,  more  utterly  worthless.  Instead  of  manuals  giving 
a  clear  and  popular  outline  of  the  useful  arts  or  sciences, 
the  most  popular  of  them  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of 
collections  of  scraps  from  writers  in  criticism  and  poetry. 
The  great  object  at  public  examinations  is  not  to  ascertain 
the  progress  made  in  what  is  really  useful,  but  to  make  exhi- 
bitions in  the  art  of  spouting  !  The  children  of  the  poor  are 
not  made  to  read  anything  about  the  institution  of  property, 
the  advantages  of  machinery,  the  rate  of  wages,  or  the  prac- 
tices of  the  arts  in  which  they  are  to  be  engaged,  but  they 
are  trained  to  mouth  the  solilocjuies  of  Addison^  to  strut  like 
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Dick  the  Apprentice,  and  moralize  mth  Falstaff  and  Byron  ! 
Even  when,  as  in  geography,  an  attempt  is  made  to  convey 
some  useful  information,  nothing  can  be  less   successful. 
Our  geographical  works,  from  the  three  quartos  of  Pinkerton 
down  to  the  puny  duodecimos  of  yesterday,  are,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  such  as  would  be  discreditable  to  the  monks 
of  Salamanca.     They  consist,  for  the   most  part,   of  long 
historical  details,  compiled  in  the  most  slovenly  manner,  and 
altogether  foreign   from  the  subject  of  the  science,  or  of 
mere  catalogues  of  names,  strung  together  without  principle 
or  science,  and  not  half  so  instructive  as  the  almanacs  of  last 
century,  or  last  year's  Directory.    The  Kildare  Street  Society 
in  Dublin  has  made  some  meritorious  efforts  to  produce  cheap 
and  instructive  books  for  common  schools ;  but  these  books 
are  still  very  inferior  to  what  would  be  produced  under  the 
encouragement  of  a  general  system  of  elementary  instruction. 
We,  therefore,  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  is  imperative 
upon  government  to  take  measures  for  having  the  public 
provided  with  really  useful  instruction.     We  look  upon  the 
education  of  the  poor  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  safety  of 
the  country.     Ignorance  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the 
existence  of  really  free  institutions  are  altogether  incompa- 
tible ; — such  discordant  elements  have  invariably  produced 
either  anarchy  or   despotism — either  the   tyranny   of  the 
rabble,  or  of  some  individual  who  has  made  their  ignorance 
the  instrument  of  his  own  elevation.   The  poor  have  immense 
influence ;  and  it  is  not  more  for  their  own  sakes  than  for 
those  of  others,  that  they  should  be  made  aware  of  the 
circumstances  which  fix  their  condition,  and  of  the  fact  that 
their  own   welfare   is   identified   with   the  maintenance   of 
security  and  good  order.    Those  who  are  ignorant  are  not 
the  less  ready  to  act,  the  less  dogmatical  in  their  opinions, 
or  the  less  violent  in  their  resolutions ;  and  hence  the  vital 
importance  of  sound  instruction.     An  uneducated,  or,  which 
is  far  worse,   an  ill-educated  multitude,  possess  no   self- 
regulating  principle,  and  are  necessarily  the  willing  instru- 
ments of  their   own  prejudices  or  of  crafty  demagogues. 
Mobs  have  uniformly  been  violent  and  outrageous  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  delusions  by  which  they  have  been 
actuated,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  degree  of  their  ignorance. 
What  other  cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  massacres  and 
persecutions  perpetrated  under  pretence  of  advancing  the 
interests  of  religion,  which  desolated  Europe  for  so  many 
ages,  except  that  the  ignorance  of  the  people  rendered  them 
a  prey  to  the  grossest  delusions  of  superstition  and  fanaticism  ? 
Cguld  those  able  aud  upright  statesmen^  the  Gpand  Pensiopziry 
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De  Witt  and  his  unhappy  brother,  have  met  with  such  cruel 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  an  enlightened  populace,  capable 
of  appreciating  the  signal  seryices  they  had  rendered  their 
ungrateful  country?  Could  the  disgraceful  riots  of  1780, 
and  the  burning  of  Lord  Mansfield's  library,  have  occurred, 
bad  the  lower  classes  in  this  great  city  been  only  tolerably 
educated  ?  Could  the  detestable  enormities  and  atrocities  of 
the  French  revolution  of  1/89  have  been  perpetrated,  other- 
wise than  by  the  agency  of  a  mob,  whose  ignorance  fitted  them 
for  the  commission  of  every  crime,  by  rendering  them  the 
wilting  and  unsuspecting  dupes  of  the  vilest  ruffians  ?  What 
but  ignorance  gives  power  to  the  agitators  of  Ireland  ?  And 
what  but  ignorance  draws  recruits  to  the  standards  of 
'  Swing,'  beats  to  pieces  our  thrashuig  machines,  and  fires 
our  barns  and  houses  ? 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  innumerable  other  examples  of 
the  disastrous  influence  of  ignorance  on  the  public  tranquillity 
and  conduct  of  the  people ;  but  what  has  been  already  stated 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  show  that,  instead  of  its  being  true, 
as  some  shallow  sophists  have  contended,  that  ignorance  is 
the  surest  pledge  of  the  submission  of  the  lower  orders  to 
established  authority — it  is  by  far  the  most  prolific  source 
of  confusion  and  disorder.  '  Contemplate,'  said  the  late 
Mr.  Whitbread,  in  a  speech  that  will  always  do  honour  to 
his  memory,  '  ignorance  in  the  hands  of  craft,  and  observe 
what  a  desperate  weapon  it  becomes !  But,  how  impotent  is 
craft  before  an  instructed  and  enlightened  people  !  View  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  ignorance ;  the  violence  and  horrors 
of  an  infuriated  mob,  destroying  its  victims  without  selection 
or  remorse — itself  ultimately  the  victim  of  its  own  infatuation 
and  guilt  I ' 

The  aim  and  object  of  all  public  institutions  either  is  or 
ought  to  be,  to  render  mankind  virtuous  and  happy.  But 
the  means  most  proper  to  produce  these  desirable  results  are 
learned  only  by  experience  and  observation ;  and  the  grand 
purpose  of  schools  and  other  seminaries  for  public  instruc- 
tion should  be,  so  to  instruct  the  pupils,  so  to  direct  the 
nascent  passions,  and  so  to  mould  the  infant  reason,  as  may 
best  promote  the  welfare  of  individuals,  and  consequently  of 
the  state  to  which  they  belong.  *  Albeit,'  says  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  *  good  laws  have  always  been  reputed  the  nerves  or 
ligaments  of  humane  society,  yet  are  they  no  way  comparable 
in  their  effects  to  the  rules  of  good  nurture ;  for  it  is  in  civil 
as  it  is  in  natural  plantations,  where  young  tender  trees 
(though  subject  to  the  injuries  of  air,  and  the  danger  even  of 
their  own  flexibility)  would  yet  little  want  any  under  prop- 
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ptiiga  and  shorings,  if  at  first  they  were  well  fastened  in  the 
root/    (Reliquisa  Wottonianfie,  p.  78.) 

Those  who  are  anxious  that  the  conduct  of  the  public  should^ 
on  all  occasions,  be  dictated  by  sound  good  sense — that  their 
judgments  should  be  guided  by  principles,  and  not  by  the  in- 
flammatory harangues  of  those  who  are  always  ready  to  pander 
to  the  prejudices  of  their  audiences — must,  if  they  be  consis- 
tent, be  also  anxious  that  they  should  be  universally  instructed. 
A  tyrannical  government,  or  one  that  has  for  its  object  to 
advance  the  interests  of  a  few  by  trampling  on  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  great  majority  of  its  subjects,  must  necessarily 
hate  intelligence.  A  government  of  this  sort  is  bottomed 
on  force  or  fraud,  or  both ;  and  it  must  consequently  dis- 
like everything  that  would  tend,  as  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge would  most  certainly  do,  to  weaken  the  one  and  expose 
the  other.  But  a  government,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  patri- 
otism, and  honestly  endeavouring  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
all  ranks  and  orders  of  its  subjects,  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
their  intelligence,  but  a  vast  deal  from  their  ignorance.  Far 
from  being  adverse  to  the  universal  diffusion  of  education,  to 
free  discussion,  to  the  most  scrutinizing  inquiry,  such  a 
government  can  hardly  fail  to  be  aware  that  these  are  her 
best  securities.  Her  measures  must  very  often  be  opposed 
to  those  narrow  and  illiberal  prejudices  which  uniformly  cha- 
racterise an  uneducated  populace ;  and  could  only,  indeed,  be 
safely  proposed  to  a  people  that  could  take  a  comprehensive 
and  enlightened  view  of  their  real  interests. 

It  is  truly  observed  by  Dr.  Smith,  that  an  instructed  and 
intelligent  people  are  always  more  decent  and  orderly  than 
an  ignorant  and  stupid  one.  '  They  feel  themselves,"  says 
be,  *  each  individually  more  respectable,  and  more  likely  to 
obtain  the  respect  of  their  lawful  superiors,  and  they  are, 
therefore,  more  disposed  to  respect  those  superiors.  They 
are  more  disposed  to  examine,  and  more  capable  of  seeing 
through,  the  interested  complaints  of  faction  and  sedition ; 
and  they  are,  upon  that  account,  less  apt  to  be  misled  into 
any  wanton  or  unnecessary  opposition  to  the  measures  of 
government.  In  free  countries,  where  the  safety  of  govern- 
ment depends  very  much  upon  the  favourable  judgment 
which  the  people  may  form  of  its  conduct,  it  must  surely  be 
of  the  highest  importance  that  they  should  not  be  disposed 
to  judge  rashly  or  capriciously  concerning  it.' — (Wealth  of 
Nations,  vol.  iii.,  p.  805.) 

But  then  we  shall  be  told  that  the  supply  of  education,  like 
that  of  everything  else,  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  demand 
^-that,  if  schools  be  really  useful,  they  will  be  established 
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without  any  assistance  from  government,  and  that,  to  inter- 
fere in  the  matter,  would  be  against  all  principle.  This  is 
the  cant  of  mere  pretenders  to  science  ;  and  it  is  about  the 
least  tolerable  of  all  cants.  The  fact  is,  there  are  no  absolute 
principles  with  respect  to  this  or  any  other  subject  of  politics. 
The  only  question  that  can  ever  arise,  is,  will  the  pro- 
posed interference  of  government  be  productive,  all  things 
considered,  of  good  or  evil  ?  If  the  former,  government  is 
bound  to  interfere  ;  and,  if  the  latter,  it  is  bound  not  to 
interfere.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  particular  case  before 
us,  there  cannot  be  even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that,  were 
government  to  interfere  so  far  as  to  cause  a  public  school  to 
be  established  in  every  parish  in  England,  where  the  fees 
should  be  moderate,  and  where  really  useful  instruction 
should  be  communicated  to  the  scholars,  its  interference 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial.  England  has  un- 
fortunately been  left,  for  the  last  thousand  years,  to  supply 
herself  with  schools,  according  to  the  effectual  demand  for 
them ;  and  the  astounding  exhibition  of  ignorance  and  stu- 
pidity at  the  late  trials  for  machine-breaking  and  rioting, 
shows  how  she  has  been  supplied  1  Let  us,  therefore,  hear 
no  more  of  this  miserable  twaddle  about  principle.  Had  the 
peasantry  of  Scotland,  the  United  States,  Prussia,  Baden, 
Hesse,  Bavaria,  &c.,  been  left  to  provide  themselves  with 
schools,  would  they  have  made  the  prodigious  advances  in 
intelligence  and  civilization  that  they  have  actually  done? 
If  so,  why  have  not  the  peasantry  of  France,  Spain,  aud 
Ireland,  made  the  same  advances  ? 

But,  as  already  observed,  if  for  nothing  else,  government 
must,  for  its  own  sake,  set  seriously  about  furnishing  the 
means  of  sound  instruction  to  every  one ;  for  otherwise  it 
cannot  be  secure  for  a  moment  against  the  blind  and  dan- 
gerous impulses  by  which  an  uneducated  multitude  is  so  apt 
to  be  actuated.  To  render  the  frame  of  our  policy  secure, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  provision  for  safely  amending 
its  imperfections,  the  people  must  be  instructed  ;  they  must 
be  taught  that  their  interests  are  identified  with  the  main- 
tenance of  tranquillity,  and  the  practice  of  frugality  and  fore- 
thought. 

We  shall  resume  this  subject  in  an  early  number ;  and 
shall  then  show,  that,  deficient  and  bad  as  the  education  of 
the  lower  classes  most  certainly  is,  it  is  still  superior,  rela- 
tively to  their  condition,  to  that  of  the  higher  classes — to 
those  from  among  whom  our  senators,  judges,  and  magis- 
trates are  chosen. 
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Bbing  about  to  present  our  readers  with  an  account  of  edu- 
cation in  Spain,  we  feel  bound  to  apologize  for  the  necessity 
of  beginning  by  a  more  retrospective  view  than  would  be 
allowable  in  a  similar  sketch  of  any  other  system  of  public 
instruction.  The  present  state  of  Spanish  education  would 
excite  no  interest,  without  some  knowledge  of  the  protracted 
struggle  kept  up  in  that  unhappy  country  by  the  contra- 
dictory desire  of  its  authorities  to  'maintain  a  national  repu- 
tation for  knowledge,  and  to  stunt  the  growth  of  that  know- 
ledge to  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  their  plan  of  Church 
and  State. 

It  is,  indeed*  a  merciful  provision  for  the  gradual  progress 
of  the  human  mind,  that  very  few  among  the  numerous  and 
powerful  opponents  of  that  progress  have  been  fully  aware  of 
the  only  measure  which  can  accomplish  their  purpose,  or 
have  had  the  hardihood  necessary  to  apply  it  successfully. 
Not  unlike  religious  persecution  (with  which  the  desire  to 
confine  the  mind  of  man  within  artificial  limits  is  inseparably 
connected),  the  subjection  of  a  whole  people  to  a  certain 
mental  standard  demands  an  unfeelingness  so  stern,  so  re- 
morseless, so  perfectly  indifferent  to  national  fame,  that  it 
seems  perfectly  incompatible  with  the  European  character. 
No  Christian  government  has  approached  so  nearly  as  the 
Spanish  to  the  temper  required  for  this  diabolical  task.  But 
M'hilst  bigotry  steeled  it  against  every  impression  of  mercy 
in  regard  to  religious  dissenters,  pride  made  it  blush  at  the 
idea  of  national  ignorance ;  ambition  turned  its  thoughts  to 
the  means  of  rivalling  other  countries ;  and  growing  poverty 
forced  it  into  communication  with  strangers.  Now,  he  that 
would  derive  undisturbed  sway  from  the  ignorance  of  a 
nation,  should  beware  of  tampering  with  knowledge.  Like 
Mahomet,  he  should  close  every  avenue  to  the  light  of  reason, 
and  bring  up  his  people  in  the  most  unhesitating  belief  that 
to  think  is  degrading,  hateful,  impious.  Heaven,  however, 
though  it  allows  Spain  to  linger,  age  after  age,  in  the  twilight 
of  mental  improvement,  seems  to  have  decreed  that  it  shall 
not  sink  into  the  repose  of  utter  darkness.  The  geographical 
position  of  the  Peninsula ;  the  commercial  intercourse  on 
which  its  prosperity  depends ;  the  near  alliance  of  Spanish 
with  Latin,  Italian,  and  French ;  the  pride  of  the  Castillian 
kings,  who  inherit  the  claim  of  figuring  in  the  first  ranks  of 
the  European  community, — are  openings  to  knowledge  from 
abroad  which  no  human  power  can  close. 
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But  nothing  is  so  curious  as  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Spanish  clergy  in  preserving  the  seeds  of  knowledge  among 
a  people  whose  mental  improvement  they  have  most  lament- 
ably thwarted.  It  is  a  well-known  fact^  that  the  noblest 
establishments  for  the  promotion  of  learning  in  Spain  have 
originated  in  the  liberality  of  ecclesiastics.  As  soon  as  the 
arms  of  the  Christians  had  driven  the  Moors  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  Castille,  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Don 
Rodrigo,  Archbishop  of  Santiago,  author  of  a  Spatiish  chro- 
nicle, induced  Alfonso  VIII.  to  establish  the  University  of 
Palencia^  which,  a  few  years  after,  was  transferred  to  Sala- 
manca by  St.  Ferdinand.  The  ignorance  of  the  Spaniards 
who  lived  out  of  the  dominions  of  the  Arabs  must  have  been 
deplorable  at  the  time  when  this  first  effort  in  favour  of  edu- 
cation was  made.  From  a  passage  of  Don  £nrique  de 
Villena,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century^ 
it  appears  that  the  Castillians  had  lost  all  knowledge  of  the 
alphabet  9  the  restoration  of  this  knowledge  (according  to 
the  same  writer)  was  effected  by  masters  from  England. 
The  passage  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  which  we  copy 
from  Mayans,  is  deficient  in  dates  and  other  particulars ;  but 
the  marriage  of  Alfonso  VIII.  with  Eleoilor,  daughter  of  our 
Henry  II.,  seems  both  to  explain  why  Englishmen  were  the 
appointed  teachers,  and  to  connect  this  fact  with  the  period 
of  the  foundation  of  the  first  Spanish  university.  The  latter 
means  of  instruction  must  have  been  intended  for  the  secular 
clergy ;  the  more  elementary  teachers  for  the  laity'''. 

It  does  not  appear  that  public  education  made  any  progress 
in  Spain,  or  that  any  new  establishments  fur  public  teaching 
were  instituted,  till  1420.  About  that  year  a  college  was 
founded  under  remarkable  circumstances.  A  state  of  inces- 
sant warfare,  either  against  the  Mahometans,  or  among  the 
Spaniards  themselves,  could  not  allow  the  leisure  and  secu- 

*  *  Despues  tecogidot  I08  Chriatiuios  en  11  Monte  Sadro  en  Atturim,  6  peic* 
deron  los  saberes  cntre  eUos  j  aun  el  eacribir  y  leer  por  diutumidad  de  tiempo. 
Desque  fueron  conquistando  sintieron  la  mengua  de  la  perdida  letra,  6  embiaron 
a  la  Isla  de  Inglaterro  por  maestros  que  tutiessen  escuela  de  escribir,  €  leer,  6 
gram&tiea ;  €  inostraronles  un  tal  alfabeto.  Llamaronla  Leira  AngHcatta,  fi  decian 
a  la  H  Aque  (read  Ach).  Pero  los  de  este  reyno  no  podian  pronunciar  siuo  Achs.' 
— Fillena  ap.  Mayantf  Origcne*  de  la  Lengua  Cknteliema,  vol.  ii.,  p.  331. — *  When 
the  Christians  had  confined  themselves  to  the  Monte  Sacro  in  Astiirias,  all  kinds 
of  knowledge,  and  even  that  of  reading  and  writing,  were  lost  among  them  for  a 
great  length  of  time.  But  as  they  extended  their  conquests,  they  felt  the  want 
of  the  lost  alphabet,  and  sent  to  the  Island  of  England  for  masters,  who  should 
open  schools  of  reading,  writing,  and  grammar.  These  men  taught  the  desired 
alphabet  s  it  was  called  the  Angiican  LeUert,  and  they  (the  masters)  called  the 
H  ach ;  but  the  natives  of  this  kingdom  could  not  pronounce  it  otherwise  than 
Ache: 
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Titjr  which  public  education  requires  i  hence  the  curious  fact 
of  a  Spanish  college  founded  abroad.  The  very  troubles  and 
feuds  ivhich  drove  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo^  afterwards  Car- 
dinal Albomoz,  out  of  his  native  country,  induced  him  to 
found  at  Bologna  the  still  existing  college  of  San  Clemenie 
degli  SpagnuolL  It  was  after  the  plan  of  this  splendid  foun- 
dation that  most  of  the  Spanish  colleges  were  founded  at  a 
subsequent  period.  The  College  of  Bologna  was  opened 
for  thirty-five  fellows  and  chaplains,  all  natives  of  Spain,  who 
were  to  return  to  their  country  after  a  residence  of  eight  or 
nine  years.  Many  of  these  students  rose  to  the  first  dig- 
nities of  the  Spanish  church.  Precluded  as  they  were  by 
their  profession  from  the  ties  of  marriage,  some  of  the  most 
eminent  among  them  took  a  pride  in  the  foundation  of  literary 
establishments,  upon  the  model  of  that  to  which  they  owed 
their  wealth,  and  probably  the  happiest  period  of  their  life. 
Many  others  followed  this  example ;  and  Spain  was  amply 
supplied  with  places  of  education  in  the  course  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Hence  the  number  of  Spanish  universities, 
of  which  we  have  not  the  means  of  giving  a  complete  list. 
The  following,  collected  from  memory,  and  without  any 
attempt  at  arrangement,  will  not  be  found  very  inaccurate:-^ 
Salamanca,  Alcaic  de  Henares,  Cuenca,  Osma,  Valencia, 
Orihuela»  Osuna,  Zaragoza,  Huesca,  Seville,  Granada,  Palma 
in  Majorca,  Oviedo,  Valladolid,  Sigiienza,  Santiago. 

Many  other  literary  establishments  of  the  same  kind  might 
be  mentioned  in  proof  of  the  mimificent  zeal  of  the  clergy ; 
such  as  the  episcopal  seminaries,  where  young  men  intended 
for  orders  are  educated,  in  some  large  towns  where  a  uni- 
versity does  not  exist*. 

But,  before  we  proceed,  a  few  remarks  on  the  sources  and 
tendency  of  this  zeal  will,  perhaps,  not  be  thought  irrelevant. 
In  a  journal  of  education,  anything  that  may  throw  light  on 
the  general  helps  on  which  its  friends  may  rely,  or  the 
dangers  against  which  they  must  watch, — any  facts  which 
may  expose  the  selfish  motives  which  are  apt  to  disguise  real 
opposition  to  mental  progress,  under  the  cloak  of  zeal  for 
public  instruction, — cannot  be  without  some  value. 

Without  attempting  to  unravel  the  complex  designs  of 
Providence,  every  attentive  observer  may  discover,  in  the 

*  It  may  appear  strange  that  these  seminaries  should  often  be  founded  at  a 
short  distance  from  plaeea  where  there  is  a  university.  But  the  reason  of  this  wiU 
appear,  on  considering  that  the  Spanish  universities  do  not  afford  accommodations 
for  the  residence  of  the  under-graduates,  who,  on  that  account,  live  in  lodgings 
under  no  superintendence,  and  consequently  exposed  to  many  moral  dangers. 
Hence  the  Spanish  universities  are  frequented  almost  exclusively  by  the  youth  of 
their  own  town  and  neighbourhood. 
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circuuiBtances  which  attended  the  early  propagation  of  Chris-* 
tianitVj  a  remarkable  provision  against  the  natural  tendency 
of  alf  hierarchies  to  limit  and  monopolize  knowledge.  A 
priesthood,  in  alliance  with  a  conquering  power  which  sub-^ 
dues  a  timid  race,  can  easily  secure  to  the  sacerdotal  class 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  possessing  and  directing  that  kind 
of  knowledge  which  can  best  support  their  power  and  their 
vanity.  But  the  primitive  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  having 
no  political  assistance  in  their  arduous  task  of  subverting  the 
religion  of  an  enlightened  empire,  far  from  being  tempted  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  an  aristocracy  of  learning,  had  every 
inducement  to  increase  their  influence,  by  gradually  endea- 
vouring to  show  themselves  not  totally  unworthy  of  being 
reckoned  among  the  lettered  class  of  the  Roman  people.  In 
the  West  we  accordingly  find  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
clergy  anxious  to  obtain  the  praise  of  eloquence ;  in  the  East^ 
that  of  philosophy — just  as  the  established  taste  gave  a  pre- 
ference to  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  true  that  the  Roman 
clergy,  probably  discouraged  by  the  mass  of  talent  collected 
in  the  capital,  could  not  boast  of  a  tolerable  writer  till  the 
fourth  century,  and  had  to  oppose  the  eloquence  and  learning 
of  their  much  superior  brethren  of  Africa,  by  a  boldness  and 
policy  in  which  we  may  recognize  the  political  school  of  the 
imperial  city.  As  pagan  Rome  declined,  some  of  the  Chris- 
tian clergy  dared  to  covet  the  palm  of  literature  which  had 
dropped  from  the  palsied  hands  of  their  opponents  ;  but  the 
attempt  required  an  attentive  study  of  those  glorious  literary 
monuments,  whose  language  was  still,  in  a  great  degree,  ver- 
nacular. Thus  Lactantius  obtained  the  name  of  the  Christian 
Cicero;  and  thus  did  Jerome  approach  the  Augustan  style  for 
which  he  desperately  contended*,  in  spite  of  a  natural  bad 
taste  and  a  truly  monkish  mind.  Similar  to  this,  though 
more  frequent,  was  the  literary  praise  claimed  by  members 
of  the  Greek  Church,  one  of  whose  most  distinguished  saints  f 
did  not  recoil  from  the  moral  pollutions  of  Aristophanes,  for 
the  sake  of  the  purity  of  his  Attic  dialect. 

Thus  the  two  main  branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  by 
being  inseparably  connected  with  the  two  most  cultivated 
languages  in  the  world,  were  destined  to  preserve,  through 
the  freezing  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  the  seeds  of  know- 
ledge and  taste  which  were  to  spring  up  at  the  appointed 
period.     Gladly,  indeed,  would  the  Christian  Clergy  have 

*  His  yision  of  angels  flogging  him  for  reading  Cicero  too  assiduously  is  well 
known, 
t  St.  Cbrysostom. 
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limited  the  use  of  literature  to  their  profesBiotial  objects ;  or 
totally  smothered  it  when  they  perceived  the  danger  to  which 
it  must  expose  what  they  called  the  Church.  Gregory  the 
Great  would  have  extinguished  the  very  embers  of  classical 
learning,  if,  in  spite  of  the  fast  setting  ignorance  of  the  sixth 
century,  there  had  not  been  individuals  who  preferred  Cicero's 
Offices  to  his  Morals^  and  the  miracles  told  by  Livy  to  those 
contained  in  the  good  Pope's  Dialogues. 

The  leaders  of  the  Roman  Church  have  seen  more  than  once 
the  danger  of  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  the  two  learned 
languages  to  which  Christianity  secured  perpetuity;  but — 

'  Nee  tecum  possum  vivere,  nee  sine  te ' 
may  well  be  applied  to  ancient  literature  and  that  Church. 

The  influence  of  the  clergy  had  become  dependent  on  a 
kind  of  knowledge  which  could  not  but  grow  dangerous  to 
that  very  influence.  Whatever  might  be  the  prev«'dent  cor- 
ruption of  taste,  a  connexion  with  its  truest  standard  was 
preserved  by  the  two  languages  of  the  Christian  sanctuary. 
As  both  the  eastern  and  the  western  Church  had  borrowed 
the  weapons  of  philosophy^  and  couched  their  professions  of 
faith  in  the  technical  language  of  the  Academy  and  the  Lyceum, 
metaphysical  studies  could  never  be  relinquished  by  either. 
The  spirit  of  the  School  Philosophy  and  School  Divinity, 
which  attained  its  full  growth  in  the  thirteenth  century,  had 
existed  among  the  clergy  from  the  earliest  times,  producing 
in  every  subsequent  period  an  increase  of  that  restless  mental 
activity  which  could  not  fail  in  the  end  to  break  down  the 
best  contrived  church  barriers.  Yet  some  from  policy,  some 
from  sheer  blindness,  and  all  from  an  instinctive  perception 
of  the  dependence  of  their  class  on  literature,  the  influential 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  at  all  times  been  great 
promoters  of  learning.  Rome,  whose  policy  always  threw 
the  weight  of  her  authority  into  the  scale  of  the  disputants 
who  maintained  the  most  popular  doctrines,  increased  the 
confidence  of  the  orthodox  into  a  feeling  of  perfect  security, 
and  a  firm  expectation  of  triumph  against  every  new  doctrine 
to  which  the  School  disputations  might  give  birth.  To  raise, 
therefore,  everywhere  a  phalanx  of  such  divines  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  had  hitherto  produced,  became  an  object  of 
holy  ambition  among  the  wealthy  churchmen  of  every  country. 

But  this  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  learning  among  the 
clergy  knew  no  bounds  when  the  study  of  Roman  law  begun 
to  flourish  under  the  patronage  of  the  lay  powers.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  in  the  character  of  the  Papal  Church  to  allow  this 
secular  branch  of  learning  to  flourish  without  a  counterpoise 
on  the  side  of  the  clergy.  The  court  of  Rome  could  not 
behold  without  alarm  the  schools  of  Bologna^  Modena,  and 
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Mantua«  crowded  by  law  students,  whose  reputation,  as  a 
new  literary  class,  would  soon  obscure  that  of  her  body  of 
divines.  To  obviate  this  danger,  a  digest  of  ecclesiastical 
law  was  soon  contrived  in  imitation  of  the  Justinian  Pandects, 
and  professors  of  this  new  science^  called  Canon  Law^  were 
established  wherever  the  Roman  law  was  studied.  The 
notion  that  no  lawyer  could  arrive  at  excellence  in  his  pro- 
fession without  devoting  his  attention  both  to  the  civil  and 
the  ecclesiastical  code,  was  also  studiously  propagated,  in 
order  that  no  branch  of  professional  education  should  flourish 
unconnected  with  the  Church. 

In  regard  to  Spain,  it  is  surprising  how  much  the  original 
connexion  of  its  universities  with  Bologna  has  contributed 
to  the  enormous  influence  of  the  court  of  Rome  over  that 
unhappy  country.  When  we  look  on  its  colleges  and  uni- 
versities under  this  impression,  it  is  difficult  to  define  and 
analyze  the  sentiment  which  the  memory  of  their  founders 
calls  forth.  To  deny  them  every  kind  of  praise  because  they 
chiefly  had  in  view  the  permanency  of  their  church,  would  be 
to  judge  them  with  a  severity  little  in  accordance  with  true 
philosophical  candour ;  but  it  would  be  absurd,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  to  respect  their  ignorance,  their  prejudices,  and  their 
passions,  as  not  to  wish  most  cordially  for  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  plans  and  means  which  they  contrived  in  order  to  keep 
the  human  mind  within  their  narrow,  tortuous,  and  degrading 
track  of  knowledge.  The  utmost  that  equity  demands  is, 
that  we  should  so  pity,  excuse,  and  respect  their  memory  as 
to  hope  that,  had  they  lived  in  our  times^  they  would  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  those  who  take  a  disinterested  love  of 
truth  for  their  only  guide.  It  is  a  very  absurd  feeling  to  con- 
sider the  founders  of  public  establishments  as  defrauded  by 
posterity,  when  the  erroneous  views  under  which  they  made 
their  bequests  are  disregarded.  The  history  of  the  world 
stands  as  a  solemn  protest  against  all  attempts  to  bind  by 
gifts  future  generations  to  that  which  in  their  opinion  shall 
be  found  contrary  to  the  general  interest.  Could  it  ever  be 
proved  that  the  munificence  of  any  individual  was  intended 
to  act  as  a  perpetual  bar  to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind, 
his  memory  should  be  held  in  abhorrence  :  *  thy  money 
perish  with  thee '  would  not  be  too  severe  an  answer  to  the 
proffer  of  such  gifts. 

^  The  system  of  education  pursued  by  the  Spanish  univer- 
sities, though  never  very  active  or  powerful,  has  unfortunately 
continued  true  to  the  views  of  its  founders,  and  offered  an 
effectual  resistance  to  the  mental  improvement  of  the  country. 
The  general  impulse  felt  by  the  European  mind  from  an  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  hardly  reached  Spain  in  the 
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beginning  of  the  sixteenth)  when  it  was  opposed  by  church 
And  government  with  the  most  relentless  rigour.  The  studjr 
of  the  ancient  languages,  which  Cardinal  Xinienes  had  begun 
to  encourage  by  the  compilation  of  his  Polyglot,  became 
Strongly  suspected  of  heretical  tendency  as  soon  as  criticism 
was  found  to  be  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  Reformers.  The 
universitifes  of  Spain  were  about  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
classical  irtsthiction  from  such  men  as  Broc^nsis  and  othet 
Spaniards  who  had  imported  from  abroad  large  stores  of 
genuine  knowledge^  when  the  new-modelled  Inquisitidn 
marked  them  all  as  objects  of  persecutioh.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  readiest  way  to  collect  a  list  of  the  best  works  eVeir 
published  is  to  consult  the  Index  Of  the  InJijuisition :  We  might 
well  add,  that  to  learn  the  names  of  the  best  Spanish  scholars 
we  should  go  to  the  list  of  persons  who  have  inhabited  th^ 
dutigebns  of  the  Holy  Tribunal,  or  been  kept  for  years  under 
the  constant  ap|)rehension  of  being  made  their  tenants. 

This  jealdusy  arose  almost  simultaneously  with  the  insti-^ 
tution  of  the  Jesuits,  who  soon  spread  themselves  over  the 
hatit^e  country  of  their  founder^  offering  gratuitous  educatioti 
to  the  Spanish  yonth.  With  their  peculiar  facility  of  accom- 
modation to  circumstances,  the  Jesuits  adapted  their  system 
of  studies  in  Spain  to  the  spirit  of  its  government,  and  to  the 
real  views  of  the  Popes^  whose  sworn  subjects  they  were^ 
more  than  any  other  religious  order.  In  Italy  and  France 
Ihey  carefully  reared  some  men  whom  they  might  keep  in 
the  eye  of  the  public  as  candidates  for  the  highest  honotira 
in  taste  and  ancient  learning ;  and  eVen  the  mathematical 
sciences  were  successfully  cultivated  by  Jesuits  abroad.  But 
their  labours  in  Spain  were  confined  to  the  compilation  of 
ponderous  works  on  divinity,  to  the  obscure  yet  influential 
service  of  the  confessional,  popular  preaching,  and  writing 
books  of  devotion  and  mystic  theology.  Whoever  takes  the 
trouble  of  consulting  the  notices  of  Spanish  Jesuits  in  Nicolas 
Antonio,  will  find  that  all  their  young  men  of  talent  were 
sent  to  pursue  their  studies  at  Paris,  Louvain,  or  Rome. 
It  was  abroad  that  they  employed  such  men  in  obtaining 
feme  for  the  Whole  order :  in  Spain  that  fame  would  have 
been  dangerous. 

The  Jesuits'  schools  were  numerously  attended  by  the 
Spanish  youth.  As  Latin  was  taught  in  those  schools  gratis^ 
and  as  a  slight  acquaintance  with  that  language  has  always 
been  considered  among  Spaniards  fts  tlie  distinguishing 
iitflrk  of  an  educated  layman,  many  gentlemen,  and  not  a 
few  among  the  lower  classes,  sent  their  children  to  be  in- 
structed by  the  Jesuits.  Yet  a  critical  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  cUssics  grew  every  day  more  and  more  rare  in  Spain. 
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Latinity  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  among  the  Spaniards  during 
the  greatest  part  of  the  last  two  centuries,  and  Greek  almost 
totally  unknown. 

The  Jesuits'  schools  of  Aristotelian  philosophy  were  also 
much  frequented  in  Spain.  It  was,  indeed,  the  custom  to 
attend  their  schools  for  serious  study,  and  those  of  the  uni* 
versilies  for  form's  sake.  Persons  who  wished  to  qualify 
themselves  as  lawyers  and  physicians  attended  the  university 
lectures.  But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  wretched  state 
of  the  studies  pursued  under  the  university  professors,  till 
within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  The  study  of  Roman 
law  was  carried  on  ivithout  the  least  acquaintance  with 
Roman  history  ;  while  that  of  canon  law  proceeded  on  the 
most  unsuspicious  acceptance  of  the  forgeries  contained  in 
the  Papal  code.  Medicine  was  made  a  mere  branch  of  school 
metaphysics,  and  divinity  an  arena  for  the  display  of  scho- 
lastic jargon.  Syllogistic  disputations  were  the  only  method 
of  acquiring  and  displaying  professional  knowledge.  To 
deviate  from  the  established  routine — to  aim  at  any  know- 
ledge but  that  of  the  public  schools — was  reckoned  a  proof 
of  eccentricity  in  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
a  more  serious  suspicion. 

The  accession  of  the  Bourbon  family  was,  however,  favour- 
able upon  the  whole  to  Spanish  learning  and  literature.  But 
no  effectual  reform  in  the  system  of  education  took  place  till 
the  Jesuits  were  expelled  in  1767-  Three  years  after  that 
important  measure,  the  Marquis  de  Roda,  who  had  effected 
the  expulsion,  exerted  his  influence,  as  minister  of  Charles 
III.,  in  the  reform  of  the  Spanish  universities,  known  as  the 
Flan  de  EstudioSy  which,  but  slightly  modified,  continues  in 
force  to  this  day.  We  ground  the  details  and  observations 
which  are  to  follow  chiefly  on  the  experience  of  a  gentleman 
who,  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  was  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  whole  system. 

There  are  few  establishments  in  Spain  for  the  diffusion  of 
the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge.  The  lower  classes  seldom 
learn  to  read  and  write  :  those  above  them  are  as  seldom  in- 
structed in  any  thing  but  those  two  accomplishments  and  the 
elements  of  arithmetic.  Such  as  are  intended  for  the  learned 
professions  attend  a  Latin  school  for  three  or  four  years. 
Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  these  schools  are  not 
numerous.  Some  private  establishments,  for  the  instruction 
of  boys  in  Latin,  were  rising  at  the  time  of  the  French  inva- 
sion, and  a  desire  of  improvement  in  the  method  of  teaching 
was  showing  itself  among  the  teachers.  It  seems  that  many 
more  of  these  private  schools  have  been  opened  since  that 
time }  but  classical  knowledge  has  made  little  or  no  progress. 
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The  branches  of  knowledge  taught  in  the  Spanish  univer- 
sities are  —  1.  Philosophy,  including  Logic,  Physics,  and 
Metaphysics.  2.  Theology.  3.  Roman  Law.  4.  Canon 
Law.  5.  Medicine.  The  scholastic  year  begins  in  October 
and  ends  in  May,  with  no  interruption  but  that  of  a  few  holi- 
days at  Christmas  and  Passion- week.  During  this  long  term 
eiery  student  is  obliged  to  attend  one  lecture  in  the  morning 
and  another  in  the  afternoon.  Attendance  is  strictly  enforced^ 
though,  as  the  students  live  dispersed  throughout  the  town^ 
they  have  sometimes  to  walk  a  considerable  distance  twice 
a. day.  The  loss  of  time  with  which  this  regulation  might 
be  charged  at  first  sight  is  compensated  by  the  advantage  of 
keeping  the  idle  out  of  mischief,  and  forcing  the  studious  to 
take  exercise. 

The  usual  age  for  matriculation  is  between  fourteen  and  fif- 
teen. No  student  can  proceed  to  any  of  the  higher  faculties 
without  two  years*  attendance,  at  the  least,  in  the  philosophy- 
schools.  The  first  of  these  two  years  is  devoted  to  logic ;  the 
second  to  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  and  such  a 
slight  knowledge  of  geometry  as  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  general  laws  of  motion,  and  some  theorems  of  mechanics. 
At  the  end  of  these  two  years,  the  examination  for  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  takes  place.  The  trial  consists  in  ques- 
tions put  by  the  professors  on  the  above-mentioned  subjects. 
These  examinations  take  place  publicly,  in  the  presence  of 
the  'head  of  the  establishment,  called  the  Rector. 

In  the  original  plan  of  studies,  attendance  for  another  year 
in  the  class  of  moral  philosophy  was  required  of  every  one 
who  intended  to  study  law ;  and  a  similar  attendance  in  the 
class  of  metaphysics  on  the  part  of  those  who  wished  to  take 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  But  the  study  of  moral  philo- 
sophy, for  which  in  some  universities  was  substituted  what 
may  be  called  natural  and  international  law,  became  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  the  government  in  consequence  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy 
was  suppressed.  A  dispensation  of  the  third  year  of  philo- 
sophy, as  it  was  called,  was  easily  obtained  from  government. 

Few^  comparatively,  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts, 
both  because  the  previous  examination,  or  degree  of  licentiate, 
was  severe,  and  on  account  of  the  expense,  which  was  con- 
siderable. The  present  statement,  however,  applies  chiefly 
to  the  universities  of  Seville  and  Osuna.  Local  customs 
produced  some  variety  on  these  and  similar  points  in  other 
places.  Thus,  for  instance,  masters  of  arts  had  no  vote  in 
convocation  at  Granada.  Again,  the  examination  for  a  licen- 
tiate's degree  in  arts  at  Osuna  was  entirely  freed  from  the 
scholastic  forms,  which,  in  spite  of  the  new  plan  pf  studies. 
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were  still  preserved  in  most  universities.  But  it  would  be 
useless  to  enter  into  minute  details.  The  class-book  for  the 
study  of  philosophy  was  the  work  of  an  Italian  roonk^  named 
jiliieri. 

The  study  of  divinity  tak^s  up  five  scholastic  years.  The 
first  is  employed  on  the  work  of  Melchior  Canus,  De  Locis 
TheologidSy  which  is  considered  as  an  introduction  to  all 
other  branches  of  the  sacred  science.  Four  years  more  must 
be  employed  in  the  attendance  at  lectures,  morning  and 
afternoon,  on  dogmatic,  moral,  and  expository  divinity.  The 
students  are  often  practised  in  those  displays  of  knowledge, 
and  skill  in  disputation^  which  are  the  established  tests  of 
proficiency  for  the  higher  degrees  at  the  public  trials,  by 
which  some  of  the  best  pieces  of  church  preferment  are 
obtained  all  over  the  kingdom.  As  this  is  a  subject  inti« 
mately  connected  with  the  plan  of  the  Spanish  universities, 
it  will  be  proper  to  notice  it  here. 

Whenever  the  comparative  knowledge  of  several  persons 
is  to  be  tried  in  a  public  competition,  or  the  claims  of  one 
individual  to  the  honour  of  a  high  degree  are  to  be  ascertained, 
the  following  method  is  generally  employed  : — The  candidate 
is  to  choose  one  out  of  three  subjects  offered  him  by  lot, 
upon  which  he  must  lecture  in  Latin  for  one  whole  hour  the 
next  day,  and  answer,  extempore^  the  objections  of  his  op- 
ponents. These  subjects  (called  puntos,  t.  e,  points)  arc 
taken  from  the  works  which  the  deeply-rooted  prejudices  of 
the  country  hold  still  as  the  foundation  of  each  of  the  facul- 
ties recognized  in  the  universities.  Proficiency  in  arts,  t.  «• 
philosophy,  is  generally  tried  by  lect^res  on  the  Organon 
and  Physics  of  Aristotle  ;  in  divinity,  on  the  master  of 
the  Sentences,  Petrus  Lombardus ;  in  Roman  law,  on  the 
Pandects  of  Justinian  ;  in  canon  law,  on  the  Decretum  of 
Gratianus ;  in  medicine,  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates. 
These  exercises  are  as  fatiguing  as  they  are  inappropriate  to 
the  state  of  knowledge  which  was  contemplated  in  the  plan 
of  the  reform  of  studies.  The  truth  is,  that  even  the  absolute 
power  of  the  Spanish  government  was  inadequate  to  bring 
about  a  substantial  change  in  the  universities. 

This  difficulty  was  fully  perceived  by  the  principal  movers 
of  the  reform — Roda,  and  his  friend  Campomanes.  Sup- 
ported by  a  small  number  of  enlightened  men,  their  next 
attempt  was  to  create  what  might  be  termed  an  unprofes- 
sional  knowledge  in  the  country,  in  order  to  make  it  work 
against  monkish  learning.  The  character  of  these  views 
shows  itself  under  a  certain  degree  of  cautious  reserve,  in 
the  works  of  Campomanes,  which  appeared  about  the  year 
177^*    His  Discursos  sobre  el  fomento  de  h  industrial  la 
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educacion  popular  contain  a  variety  of  observations  on  poll* 
tical  economy  and  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  which, 
though  frequently  erroneous,  especially  on  commercial  sub- 
jects, evince  a  powerful  mind  stored  with  information,  and 
deeply  impressed  with  the  degraded  state  of  his  priest-ridden 
country. 

Campomanes  and  his  friends  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
mere  speculations  on  these  points.  By  means  of  their  official 
influence  at  court,  they  procured  a  royal  decree  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  Sodedades  Patrioticas  (Patriotic  Societies)  in 
all  the  principal  towns  of  Spain.  The  gentry  and  the  secular 
clergy  were  invited  to  join  in  the  formation  of  these  bodies, 
whose  object  was  to  be  the  promotion  of  agricultural  know* 
ledge,  the  encouragement  of  manufacturing  industry,  the 
establishment  of  elementary  schools,  the  improvement  of 
those  already  established,  the  collection  of  funds  for  endowing 
a  professorship  of  mathematics,  and  an  academy  for  the  study 
of  drawing  and  the  fine  arts,  in  each  of  the  head  towns  of 
the  provinces. 

The  effect  of  these  societies  would  have  been  great  and 
rapid  had  not  the  alarm  produced  by  the  French  revolution 
induced  the  original  promoters  of  this  plan  to  oppose  the 
impulse  which  they  themselves  had  given.  Orders  were  sent 
to  the  Inquisition  to  exert  its  vigilance  against  the  spread  of 
the  new  political  doctrines,  and  not  to  spare  the  party  to 
whom  a  taste  for  mental  pursuits,  not  in  accordance  with  the 
scholastic  system,  had  procured  the  name  of  ilustradas  (the 
enlightened.) 

The  effects  of  this  sudden  change  were  soon  visible  in  all 
the  principal  towns.  Those  persons  who  had  been  lately 
employed  to  assist  in  Roda's  reform  were  given  up  to  perse- 
cution. The  periodical  works*  set  up  at  Madrid,  with  the 
object  of  dispelling  popular  superstition,  and  ridiculing  the 
jargon  of  the  universities,  were  stopped.  The  whole  array 
of  monks  was  roused  into  exertion,  and  urged,  by  a  royal 
order,  to  preach  against  modern  philosophers — a  broad  de- 
signation, which  brought  into  danger  all  but  the  monks  and 
their  friends.  These  measures  could  not  but  spread  dismay 
among  the  few,  who  in  some  of  the  universities,  and  espe- 
cially at  Salamanca,  had  seconded  the  plan  of  literary  reform^ 
and  kept  the  bigots  in  check  for  a  time.  Some  were  sub- 
jected to  long  prosecutions  and  imprisonment  by  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  all  were  made  to  live  for  years  under  its  terrors. 
But,  in  spite  of  fear  and  danger,  such  Spaniards  as  had  tasted 
the  forbidden  fruit — that  kind  of  knowledge  which  *  comes 
♦  £1  Censor;  SI  Apologists  UniTenal;  £1  Pensadof. 
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home  to  the  bosoms  and  business  of  men' — could  no  longer 
relish  the  dry,  unsubstantial  chaff  of  the  schools.  The  new 
taste  for  science  and  philosophical  speculation  continued  to 
gain  proselytes,  especially  among  the  lawyers.  Even  the  lay 
gentry  felt  a  desire  for  instruction.  The  peace  with  France 
in  1795  changed  the  domestic  policy  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, and  fresh  attempts  at  mental  improvement  were  sup- 
ported by  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  But  as  no  department  of 
knowledge,  directly  connected  with  the  moral  relations  of 
man,  could  be  cultivated  without  danger  to  the  church  and 
state,  the  main  progress  of  Spain  was  almost  confined  to 
pure  science.  A  practical  instance,  in  regard  to  mathematics^ 
will  illustrate  this  fact. 

The  knowledge  of  mathematics,  as  a  science,  had  become 
quite  extinct  at  Seville,  when,  about  the  year  1787»  the 
Patriotic  Society  provided  a  small  fund  for  the  establishment 
of  a  mathematical  school.  M.  Pierre  Henri,  a  French  ma- 
thematician, whose  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  his  favourite 
science  amounted  to  real  enthusiasm,  offered  himself  for  the 
intended  professorship.  Living  in  contented  poverty,  he 
considered  the  rapid  progress  of  two  of  his  pupils  as  an  ade- 
quate reward  for  his  labour.  Unfortunately  for  his  studious 
repose^  the  execution  of  the  king  of  France  was  the  signal  for 
a  most  shameful  persecution  of  all  Frenchmen  resident  in 
Spain  :  the  local  magistrates  imprisoned  every  one  from 
whom  they  could  obtain  a  sum  of  money ;  and  to  cover  their 
extortions  under  the  veil  of  loyalty,  did  not  spare  those 
whose  poverty  might  otherwise  have  been  their  protection. 
Henri  was  among  the  latter ; — confined  in  a  dungeon  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Spanish  war  with  Republican  France, 
he  asked  for  no  other  relief  or  indulgence  than  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  a  cell  with  sufficient  light  to  employ  himself  in  the 
composition  of  a  Treatise  on  Mechanics,  in  which  he  was 
engaged  at  the  time  of  his  imprisonment.  The  peace  of 
1795  stopped  this  cruel  treatment;  but  Henri  had  contracted 
a  dropsy,  which  terminated  his  life  a  few  days  after  his 
liberation.  After  Henri's  death,  one  of  his  pupils  succeeded 
him  in  the  professorship,  whilst  the  most  eminent  of  those 
he  had  instructed  gave  private  lectures  about  the  town.  The 
number  of  mathematical  students  was  but  small  at  first;  yet 
as  the  Patriotic  Society  held  a  public  examination  in  which 
annual  testimonials,  consisting  of  a  few  books,  were  awarded 
to  proficients  in  elementary  mathematics,  even  this  slight 
encouragement  was  enough  to  inspire  some  young  men  of 
family  and  wealth  with  a  oesire  of  scientific  distinction.  The 
vicissitudes  of  Spain  during  the  last  twenty  years  do  not 
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seem  to  have  checked  this  spirit  of  mental  improvement: 
during  the  existence  of  the  Cortes,  the  old  Patriotic  Societies 
resumed  their  labours  with  revived  and  unshackled  energies ; 
and  such  is  at  present  the  number  of  mathematical  students 
in  Spain,  that  a  complete  '  Course  of  Mathematics,'  published 
by  Don  Alberto  Listay  Henri's  most  distinguished  pupil,  and 
a  -man  whose  various  and  profound  knowledge  would  do 
honour  to  the  most  enlightened  countries  in  Europe,  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Spanish  booksellers  for  a  sum  which 
secures  a  subsistence  to  its  author. 

We  shall  finish  this  sketch  with  a  summary  view  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  education  in  Spain,  and  a  conjectural  estimate  ot 
its  prospects. 

It  is  a  melancholy  consideration,  that  the  mental  improve- 
ment of  Spain  is  essentially  at  variance  with  the  whole  frame 
of  society  in  that  unhappy  country,  and  it  must  either  destroy 
or  be  destroyed.  The  question  whether  the  reform,  begun  in 
1770,  could  have  been  so  contrived  that  it  should  gradually 
modify  and  improve  the  old  institutions,  is  a  difficult  one ; 
but  we  feel  a  strong  conviction  that  the  promoters  of  that 
scheme  overlooked  the  only  means  which  had  a  chance  of 
producing  a  beneficial  change.  Had  they  promoted  classical 
studies  in  the  first  place,  instead  of  beginning  by  science ; 
had  they  required  an  examination  in  ancient  literature  for  the 
degrees  in  arts,  and  gradually  raised  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship necessary  for  the  highest  honours  in  that  faculty,  it  is 
probable  that  the  universities,  instead  of  being  one  of  the 
great  obstacles  to  Spanish  improvement,  would,  by  this  time, 
have  cordially  joined  in  promoting  it.  We  are  very  far 
indeed  from  advocating  the  exclusive  use  of  classical  litera- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  education  ;  or  of  recommending  that 
study  in  the  same  degree  under  all  circumstances ;  but  the 
literary  institutions  of  Spain  were  just  in  a  state  which  left  no 
alternative  but  that  of  ameliorating  them  by  studies  directly 
connected  with  their  system  and  nature,  or  taking  a  remote 
chance  of  their  destruction  after  a  fierce  and  protracted 
struggle  with  a  rival  knowledge.  By  the  encouragement  of 
scholarship  in  the  universities  themselves,  the  fear  of  innova- 
tion and  hostility  to  the  established  learning  would  have  been 
much  allayed.  The  clergy,  if  directed  again  to  those  studies, 
which,  from  their  intimate  alliance  with  the  moral  and  social 
tendencies  of  the  mind,  have  very  properly  been  called  A«- 
manities,  would  probably  have  become  instrumental  in  the 
important  work  of  removing  from  theology  that  crust  of 
scholastic  barbarism  which  makes  it  impervious  to  reform. 
Ancient  literature  was  considered,  in  the  original  plan  of  the 
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Spanish  universities,  as  the  foundation  of  all  other  knowledge. 
At  Salamanca,  lately  the  head-quarters  of  scholasticism,  a 
college,  called  the  Trilinguej  had  been  founded  at  an  early 
period,  for  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  There 
are  still  professorships  of  Greek  at  Madrid,  Valencia,  and 
some  other  places.  Yet  these  establishments  were  totally 
neglected.  The  truth  is,  the  reformers  of  Spanish  educa- 
tion had  been  brought  up  in  the  French  school  of  the  time 
of  Louis  XV.,  and  they  neither  possessed  nor  valued  a 
classical  taste.  In  their  impatience  to  oppose  the  scholastic 
jargon  of  the  universities,  they  thought  only  of  establish- 
ments totally  unconnected  with  those  ancient  bodies :  un- 
able to  put  them  down  at  once,  they  endeavoured  to 
create  a  taste,  especially  among  the  gentry,  which  might 
in  due  time  bring  the  Universities  and  their  learning  into 
utter  contempt.  Colleges  for  the  education  of  the  no- 
blesse  (seminarios  tie  nobles),  and  military  schools  for  the 
youth  of  the  same  class,  who  wished  to  enter  the  army  and 
navy,  were  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country  *. 
These  and  a  few  other  schools,  on  the  same  plan  of  oppo- 
sition to  classical  and  professional  learning,  have  already 
spread  among  a  great  portion  of  the  better  classes,  not 
indeed  the  useful  knowledge  of  physical  and  political  science, 
but  a  flippant  contempt  of  all  other  studies.  The  love  of 
reading  has,  indeed,  wonderfully  increased ;  but  it  is  a  read- 
ing which  must  add  to  the  evils  we  are  lamenting.  In  pro- 
portion as  a  certain  knowledge  of  French  has  of  late  become 
a  common  acquisition  in  Spain,  books  in  that  language  have 
been  diffused  over  the  Peninsula.  As  most  of  this  reading 
takes  place  by  stealth,  and  without  guidance,  those  works 
are  naturally  preferred  which,  without  demanding  the  labour 
of  reflection,  impress  the  mind  with  a  delusive  consciousness 
of  suddenly  acquired  knowledge.  Every  one  who  has  re- 
flected upon  these  subjects  is  aware  that  this  delusion  is 
most  readily  produced  by  that  kind  of  philosophy  which,  to 
borrow  a  well-known  logical  word,  we  may  call  destructive. 
We  do  not  use  the  term  in  the  spirit  of  invective,  nor  do  we 
mean  to  deny  that  where  an  essentially  wrong  system  has  long 
prevailed,  a  strong  sense  of  its  errors  must  be  the  first  step 
towards  reform :  we  wish  only  to  draw  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  natural  effects  of  the  principles  in  question, 
when  acting  without  counterpoise;  and  to  point  out  their 
tendency  to  produce  a  superficial  character,  incapable  of 
patient  investigation,  rash  in  inference,  despondent  in  diffi- 

*  Vergara^  Cadii,  Madrid,  Fenol,  Segovia, 
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cutties,  and  ready  to  settle  into  a  sardonic  laugh  as   the 
ultimate  result  of  all  moral  and  political  inquiries. 

The  system  of  Spanish  education  must,  therefore,  year 
after  year,  widen  the  breach  which  already  divides  that  country 
into  two  parties  perfectly  irreponcileable  with  each  other. 
Th^  struggle  which  threatens  to  exhaust  the  vitals  of  Spjiin 
is  neither  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  nor  of  the  gentry 
against  the  nobility  i^nd  the  court:  it  is  a  contest  arising 
from  mental  antipathy^  entirely  produced  by  the  opposition 
of  the  established  education  and  that  which,  supported  by 
the  iU-contriyed  reforms  already  n^^ntioned,  every  Spaniard 
endowed  with  an  active  mind  more  or  less  gives  to  himself. 
Th^  mutual  hatred  Qf  the  two  classes  of  Spaniards  thus  op* 
pos^d  cannot  he  well  conceived  without  a  thorough  know* 
ledge  of  their  respective  circumstances.     In  possession  of 
wealth  and  honours,  the  clergy  (those,  we  mean,  who  are 
sincere  bigots)   consider  their  influence  and  privileges   as 
inseparably  connected  with  the  glory  of  heaven  and  their 
country.    Around  this  compact  nucleus  are  ranged  the  igno* 
rant  and  superstitious — a  prodigious  mass,  whose  mental 
pride  knows  no  gratification  but  that  of  extorting  respect 
for  what  they  themselves  revere.     In  ill-disguised  yet  un- 
avowed  opposition  to  this  formidable  phalanx  stand  a  daily 
growing  body,  composed  of  people  of  all  ranks  and  pro- 
fessions, who,  whatever  may  be  their  want  of  sound  infor- 
mation in  other  things,  yet  are  quite  able  to  estimate  th^ 
worthlessness  and    mischievousness  of   their    adversaries' 
knowledge.     It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  whatever 
talent  and  real  information  es^ists  in  the  country  is  unques- 
tionably on  this  side.    Elated  by  this  consciousness,  and 
galled  by  the  sad  necessity  of  vailing  tq  those  whom  they 
despise,  the  liberal  party  cannot  conceal  their  supreme  cour 
tempt  of  the  bigots — an  offence  which  dignified  ignorance 
will  bitterly  resent  even  in  a  state  of  security,  but  much 
more  when  it  feels  itself  in  danger. 

If  either  of  these  parties  were  powerful  enough  to  subju- 
gate the  other,  the  mental  fever  of  the  country  would  be  less 
violent,  and  some  crisis  might  be  expected  at  no  distant 
period;  but  neither  can  the  Church  nor  the  Liberals  (for 
these  ace  really  the  two  contending  parties)  have  the  most 
distant  prospect  of  disarming  their  adversaries.  The  con- 
test unfortunately  must  continue  for  an  indefinite  period, 
during  which  the  two  rival  systems  of  education  which  exist 
in  that  country  must  carry  on  the  work  of  making  one-half 
of  the  population  strangers,  foreigners,  and  enemies  to  the 
other. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  ATHENS  DURING  THE  DECLINE  OP 
THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

Tub  main  design  of  this  article  is  to  exhibit  a  view  of  the 
state  of  education  at  Athens  in  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Our  motive  for  selecting  Athens  from  the 
countless  number  of  great  and  flourishing  cities  contained  at 
this  period  in  the  Roman  empire  for  the  subject  of  our 
inquiries,  is  simply,  that  the  same  causes  which  rendered  it 
the  most  celebrated  seat  and  nursery  of  arts  and  learning  in 
the  ancient  world,  have  likewise  afforded  us  means  of  collect- 
ing more  circumstantial  information  concerning  this  part  of 
its  history  than  we  can  obtain  with  regard  to  other  places, 
which  may  have  equalled  or  surpassed  it  in  size  and  splen- 
dour, but  were  inferior  to  it  in  literary  renown.  It  is  in  some 
degree  from  a  like  motive  that  we  propose  to  dwell  more 
particularly  on  the  period  above-mentioned ;  it  being  one 
about  which  we  happen  to  possess  more  minute  and  interest- 
ing details  on  education  than  any  other  period  supplies.  The 
century,  however,  to  which  we  are  thus  accidentally  directed^ 
is  that  which  would  otherwise  have  engaged  our  peculiar 
attention,  as  the  last  in  which  the  ancient  studies,  that 
enabled  the  glory  of  Athens  to  survive  its  freedom,  maintained 
an  equal  struggle  against  the  new  religion  that  was  at  this 
time  crushing  the  old  faith  out  of  which  they  had  grown, 
which  for  a  time  they  supported,  and  with  which  they  sank^ 
fell,  and  perished. 

The  ultimate  end  of  this  sketch  is  to  illustrate  the  general 
condition  of  education  in  the  Roman  world  under  the  em- 
perors. And  it  is  more  especially  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
aiming  at  anything  like  a  complete  history  or  description  of  a 
field  so  vast  and  varied,  that  we  have  laid  down,  at  the  outset^ 
a  precise  limit  of  time  and  space :  but  since  we  have  a 
general  as  well  as  a  particular  object  in  view,  we  shall  not 
confine  ourselves  so  closely  to  the  latter  as  to  abstain  from 
all  excursions  into  other  regions,  by  which  we  may  be  able  to 
throw  light  on  the  former.  We  are  about  to  consider  Athens 
as  a  high  school  or  university,  open  to  all  the  youth  of  the 
Roman  empire.  But  before  we  attempt  to  survey  its  inter- 
nal character  and  economy,  we  shall  take  a  brief  retrospect  of 
the  causes  that  affected  its  outward  prosperity,  and  examine 
the  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  other  seats  of  learning,  the 
encouragement  afforded  by  the  government  to  certain  kinds 
of  instruction^  and  the  relative  rank  which  the  seven^l  branches 
of  education  held  in  public  esteem. 
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The  celebrated  embassy  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  plead 
their  cause  at  Ronie^  a  short  time  before  Greece  was  reduced 
to  a  Roman  province,  consisting  of  the  three  most  eminent 
philosophers  of  the  age,  the  Stoic  Diogenes,  the  Peripatetic 
Critolaus,  and  Carneades,  the  founder  of  the  third  Academy, 
found  a  strong  party  among  the  great  families  at  Rome 
warmly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  Grecian  literature,  and 
ready  to  do  full  justice  to  their  various  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments. We  may  gather  from  Cicero's  account  of  the  mission 
(De  Orat.  ii.  37))  that  the  Athenians  had  received  previous 
intimation  that  they  could  not  select  representatives  more 
agreeable  to  their  powerful  patrons.  We  also  perceive  that 
the  operation  of  this  event  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
effect  of  diffusing  among  the  educated  Romans  a  more  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  the  Greek  philosophy.  The  envoys,  while 
they  explained  and  defended  the  tenets  of  their  respective 
schools,  also  gratified  the  curiosity  of  their  hearers  by  ex^ 
hibiting  specimens,  all  excellent  in  their  kind,  of  the  different 
rhetorical  styles,  by  which  each  sect  was  distinguished  little 
less  than  by  its  philosophical  doctrines.  The  sententious 
brevity  and  dialectic  subtlety  of  the  Stoic, — the  exuberant 
copiousness  and  equable  flow  of  the  Peripatetic, — and  the 
brilliance,  the  energy,  the  versatility  and  dexterity  of  Car- 
neades, who  delighted  in  shifting  his  side,  and  showing  that 
be  could  make  every  cause  equally  probable,  afforded  con- 
trasts new  to  most  ears,  and  in  which  every  taste  found  some- 
thing to  relish  and  admire.  Notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  the  Romans  of  the  old  school,  headed  by  Cato 
the  Censor,  who  is  said  to  have  been  particularly  scandalized 
at  hearing  Carneades  take  up  the  cause  of  justice  one  day, 
and  the  next  maintain  that  of  injustice  with  equal  force  of 
argument,  this  visit  contributed  much  to  establish  the  ascen- 
dency of  Greek  literature  at  Rome.  It  became,  from  this 
time,  more  and  more  an  indispensable  branch  of  education 
for  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  particularly  for  all  who 
chose  the  forum  as  their  road  to  wealth  and  honours.  The 
demand  for  instruction  in  the  Greek  language  and  letters, 
however,  was  amply  supplied  by  the  Greeks  who  settled  at 
Rome,  and  either  opened  schools  of  grammar  and  rhetoric 
there,  or  found  employment  in  some  wealthy  family.  With 
this  the  Romans  appear  to  have  been  usually  contented,  and 
it  seems  never  to  have  been  very  common  to  send  a  young 
man  for  education  to  a  Greek  city :  nor,  when  this  was  the 
case,  was  Athens  always  preferred.  Marseilles,  as  we  learn 
from  Tacitus  (Agricola,  c.  iv.),  was  recommended  for  this  pur- 
pose oy  a  happy  temperament  of  Grecian  refinement  and  pro- 
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vincial  simplicity  of  manners.  A  similar  inducement  inay 
frequently  have  dictated  the  choice  of  Apollonia,  to  which 
Augustus  was  sent  by  his  great-uncle,  the  dictator^  to  pursue 
his  studies :  it  is  distinguished  by  Strabo  as  a  most  orderly 
city.  It  seems,  moreover,  that  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  the 
ttomans,  who  sought  instruction  at  Athens,  resorted  thither 
rather  as  to  a  school  of  plilosophy  than  of  eloquence.  The 
taste  of  the  literary  public  was  divided  between  two  styles  of 
composition,  which  Cicero  designates  as  the  Attic  and  the 
Asiatic.  The  former,  dry  and  nervous,  may  have  prevailed 
at  Athens ;  at  all  events  the  latter,  which  inclined  to  a  vicious 
redundancy,  was  long  cultivated  in  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
and,  in  a  more  moderate  degree  at  least,  at  Rhodes.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  more  popular  among  the  Romans. 
Cicero's  great  rival,  Hortensius,  was  entirely  addicted  to  it ; 
and  Cicero,  whose  favourite  master  was  a  native  of  Alabanda 
in  Caria,  who  bad  settled  himself  at  Rhodes,  was  strongly 
biassed  the  same  way  in  his  youth.  Accordingly,  in  the  tour 
which  Cicero  made  to  Greece  for  improvement  at  the  begin- 
ning of  bis  forensic  career,  he  devoted  the  time  he  spent  at 
Athens  almost  entirely  to  philosophy,  and  then  crossed  over 
to  Asia  to  study  rhetoric  under  the  guidance  of  the  Asiatic 
orators,  who,  in  his  judgment,  numbered  among  them  the 
most  eloquent  men  of  the  day  (Brutus.  91). 

The  Asiatic  cities,  however^  did  not  continue  long  to  dis* 
pute  the  pre-eminence  of  Athens  as  a  place  of  literary  educa- 
tion. When  the  triumph  of  Augustus  had  united  the  Romtin 
world  under  the  peaceful  dominion  of  a  single  master^  the 
intercourse  between  the  eastern  and  western  provinces  of  the 
empire,  which  till  then  had  been  interrupted  by  political 
events,  became  more  active  and  regular.  The  ambitious  and 
studious  youth  of  the  remote  districts  who  wished  to  get  rid 
of  a  provincial  dialect  and  accent,  and  to  draw  from  the 
purest  source  of  the  Greek  language  and  learning,  resorted 
chiefly  to  Athens.  Strabo,  writing  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  school  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia;  be  asserts  that  its 
inhabitants  surpass  both  Athens  and  Alexandria,  and  every 
other  place  he  knows,  in  the  ardour  with  which  they  cultivate 
philosophy  and  all  other  ordinary  liberal  studies.  But  he 
remarks  that  there  was  this  difference  between  Tarsus  and 
the  other  cities  he  mentions : — At  Tarsus  the  students  wefe 
almost  entirely  natives  of  the  place  ;  few  strangers  resorted 
thither,  and  even  the  citizens  commonly  travelled  to  complete 
their  education  elsewhere ;  whereas  with  the  other  cities 
he  has  named  (which  are  only  Athens  and  Alexandria),  the 
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reverse  is  the  case  :  they  are  much  frequented  by  foreigners, 
but  few  of  the  natives  either  go  abroad  for  learning  or  pursue 
it  with  much  diligence  at  home.  He,  however,  expressly 
excepts  Alexandria  from  the  latter  part  of  this  remark  ;  for^ 
he  observes,  it  not  only  receives  many  foreign  students  but 
sends  out  many  of  its  natives,  who  settle  as  teachers  else* 
where.  Rome,  he  adds,  is  full  of  professors  of  literature 
from  Tarsus  and  Alexandria. 

In  this  passage  Athens  appears  to  be  mentioned  only  by 
way  of  example,  and  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  many  other 
cities,  as  to  the  number  of  strangers  that  resorted  to  its 
schools ;  but,  about  a  century  later,  the  state  of  the  case, 
though  probably  not  altered,  becomes  clearer.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Philostratus,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Sophists  (1.21.5), 
that  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  who  taught  at  Smyrna  in  the 
reign  of  Nerva,  acquired  such  reputation,  that  scholars 
flocked  to  him  from  all  the  adjacent  regions  —  lonians, 
Lydians,  Carians,  Mceonians,  iEolians,  and  the  Greeks  of 
Mysia  and  Phrygia.  This,  the  biographer  observes,  was 
nothing  extraordinary ;  but  his  fame  attracted  also  Cappa* 
docians  and  Assyrians,  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  Achaians 
of  the  best  families,  and  all  the  youth  of  Athens.  By  com- 
paring what  is  here  mentioned  (no  doubt  with  much  exagge- 
ration) as  a  singular  occurrence,  with  what  another  passage 
in  the  same  work  represents  as  the  ordinary  state  of  things 
in  the  same  period,  we  may  collect  that  the  natives  of  the 
eastern  provinces  here  named,  when  they  went  abroad  for 
instruction,  commonly  sought  it  at  Athens.  In  the  second 
passage  (2.  1.  7) 9  ^^  ^nd  i^  incidentally  observed,  that  the 
interior  of  Attica  is  the  best  school  for  one  who  desires  to 
speak  with  propriety ;  for  the  Athenians  of  the  city,  who 
receive  as  lodgers  youths  from  Thrace  and  Pontus,  and  other 
barbarous  nations  in  shoals,  corrupt  the  purity  of  their  own 
language  more  than  they  improve  that  of  their  guests. 

Though  we  are  here  only  concerned  in  ascertaining  the 
fact,  we  will  remark,  that  though  the  great  name  of  Athens, 
and  the  celebrity  of  its  professors,  undoubtedly  constituted 
the  principal  attraction  that  drew  this  concourse  from  distant 
lands,  other  accidental  causes  probably  contributed  very  con- 
siderably to  the  same  result.  After  the  blow  inflicted  on  it 
by  Sylla,  the  city  enjoyed  a  long  interval  of  security,  quiet, 
and  prosperity,  under  the  shelter  of  the  Roman  eagle,  before 
its  repose  was  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  the  Goths. 
During  the  early  part  of  this  period  it  was  honoured  and 
adorned  with  repeated  marks  of  royal  favour.  Many  of  the 
emperors  condescended  to  partake  in  the  Eleusiniau  mys« 
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teries,  which  mtdntahied  their  superior  dignity  against  the 
rival  superstitions  of  Phrygia,  Persia,  and  Egypt.  The  best 
among  the  Ciesars  loved  to  be  called  and  known  as  friends 
of  Athens  :  they  embellished  it  with  sumptuous  buildings,  in 
which,  however,  even  their  magnificence  was  eclipsed  by  the 
liberality  or  ostentation  of  Herodes  Atticus ;  and  they  exerted 
their  power  still  more  directly  in  favour  of  the  school,  by  the 
rewards  and  privileges  they  conferred  on  its  teachers. 

This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  a  point  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  our  present  inquiry — the  degree  and 
maimer  in  which  the  Roman  government  interposed  its  in- 
fluence or  authority  in  directing  the  education  of  its  subjects. 
During  the  republic,  all  the  measures  that  were  taken  with 
this  view  appear  to  have  been  entirely  restrictive  and  prohi- 
bitory. In  the  year  592  of  the  city,  an  ordinance  of  the 
senate  directed  the  preetor,  M.  Pomponius,  who  had  consulted 
it  on  the  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  then  settled  at  Rome, 
to  take  order  that  such  people  might  be  there  no  longer. 
Seventy  years  after  (Gellius,  xv.  11),  the  censors,  one  of 
whom  was  the  celebrated  orator  Crassus,  published  an  edicts 
in  which,  after  premising  that  they  had  been  informed  there 
were  persons  who  had  set  on  foot  a  new  kind  of  learning, 
and  drew  the  youth  to  their  schools,  and  took  upon  them- 
selves the  name  of  Latin  rhetoricians,  and  caused  young  men 
to  idle  away  the  whole  day,  and  that  such  practices  were  an 
innovation  contrary  to  the  usages  and  customs  of  their  an- 
cestors,— they  declare  it  to  be  their  pleasure  that  those  who 
keep  and  those  who  frequent  the  afore- mentioned  schools 
should  understand  that  the  censors  disapproved  of  them — a 
pregnant  intimation  in  the  Roman  style  that  they  were  to  be 
immediately  closed.  The  exact  time  at  which  measures  of 
direct  and  public  encouragement  succeeded  the  connivance 
and  toleration  under  which  the  prohibited  studies  soon  re- 
gained admission  is  not  so  easy  to  determine,  as  it  is  to  state 
the  nature  of  the  provisions  themselves,  though  even  as  to 
this  all  is  not  perfectly  clear.  The  Roman  emperors  had  not 
the  same  motives  of  policy  or  vanity  which  induced  one  of 
the  Ptolemies  to  found  an  Academy  of  Letters,  to  which  he 
assigned  a  spacious  building  in  his  palace,  together  with 
grounds  and  walks,  and  which  he  endowed  with  lands  for 
maintaining  the  common  table  of  its  members,  who,  for  their 
learned  wrangling  and  good  living,  were  maliciously  com- 
pared by  a  Greek  satirist  to  birds  fatted  in  a  coop.  The 
wretched  tyrants  who  filled  the  throne  of  Rome  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  century  were  occupied  with  other 
matters  than  the  general  interests  of  learning  \  and  the  brutal 
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Domitian,  who  sank  below  the  worst  of  his  predecessors  in 
his  incapacity  for  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  who  hated  phi- 
losophy as  an  ally  of  liberty,  banished  its  professors  from  the 
capital,  and  even  from  Italy.  Soon,  however,  after  his  death, 
if  not  before,  the  government  began  to  foster  certain  branches 
of  art  and  knowledge,  by  holding  out  privileges  to  those  who 
practised  and  taught  them. 

The  Pandects  (L.  xxvii.,  t.  1,  c.  6)  contain  extracts  from  a 
rescript  of  Antoninus  Pius,  which  was  addressed  to  the  cities 
of  Asia,  but  was  held  to  apply  by  construction  to  the  whole 
empire.  In  one  of  these  extracts,  the  emperor  speaks  of  a 
constitution,  by  which  his  father  (Adrian),  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  had  confirmed  the  honours  and  immunities  then 
existing  in  favour  of  four  classes  of  persons — philosophers, 
rhetoricians^  grammarians,  and  physicians.  He  himself  fixes 
the  number  of  professors  of  each  class  who  are  to  enjoy 
these  privileges,  (which  consisted  in  exemption  from  certain 
troublesome  and  expensive  municipal  charges  and  duties,  as 
well  as  from  serving  in  the  army,  and  from  the  obligation  of 
guardianship,)  according  to  the  rank  of  the  cities  in  which 
they  practised.  Those  of  the  highest  order,  which  were 
dignified  by  the  title  of  metropolis^  are  allowed  to  have  ten 
privileged  physicians,  five  sophists  or  rhetoricians,  and  as 
many  grammarians  :  the  cities  of  the  second  order,  including 
those  in  which  courts  of  justice  were  held,  may  have  seven 
physicians,  and  four  of  each  of  the  other  classes  :  the  smaller 
towns,  five  physicians,  and  three  of  the  two  other  classes. 
But  of  philosophers  no  number  is  determined,  for  which  the 
emperor  assigns  a  reason.  *  PhilosopherSy  he  says,  *  are 
rare  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  those  who  abound  in  wealth 
will  voluntarily  contribute  to  the  service  of  their  country  ; 
and  those  who  do  not  consider  their  substance  as  public  pro- 
perty are  clearly  not  philosophers,'  It  must  be  observed 
that  the  limit  laid  down  in  this  law  did  not  restrict  the 
number  of  persons  who  were  permitted  to  practise  these 
professions,  but  only  that  of  those  who  were  to  enjoy  the 
immunity;  and  as  to  this,  it  was  held,  that  although  the 
number  could  not  be  exceeded,  it  might  be  diminished  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  municipal  corporations;  nor  did  the  immu- 
nity exempt  any  one  from  his  share  in  the  public  burdens  of 
his  own  town,  unless  he  resided  and  practised  there.  As  to 
the  professions  thus  selected  as  objects  of  encouragement, 
we  will  observe,  that  the  medical  art  shared  the  vicissitudes 
of  philosophy  and  rhetoric  at  Rome.  It  was  at  first  viewed 
with  jealousy  as  a  foreign  and  dangerous  novelty  by  Cato  the 
elder  and  the  men  of  the  old  school ;  it  was  then  barely  tole- 
April,  1631,  S 
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rated/  and  only  began  to  be  favoured  and  bouonred  ander 
the  emperors.  The  fortunes  of  jurispnidence  were  widely 
different.  Confined  originally  to  the  highest  order  in  the 
commonwealth,  afterwards  cultivated  by  men  of  the  first 
rank,  it  was  long  regarded  as  a  science  too  noble  to  be  com- 
municated by  the  ordinary  modes  of  teaching.  The  stadious 
youth  acquired  their  knowledge,  not  by  formal  lessons  of  a 
salaried  professor,  but  gratuitously  and  casually  from  the 
great  man,  who  threw  open  his  doors  to  them  at  the  same 
time  as  to  his  clients.  Under  the  emperors,  the  instruction 
in  this  branch  of  learning  became  venal  and  regular,  and  its 
professors  were  exempted  from  the  burdens  of  guardianship, 
and  perhaps  placed  on  a  level  with  the  other  privileged 
classes  ;  but  this  immunity  was  expressly  confined  to  those 
who  taught  at  Rome,  which  remained  to  the  last  the  only 
recognised  law-school  of  the  West,  as  Berytus  and  Constan- 
tinople became  in  the  East.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  that 
the  athletes,  who  had  obtained  three  prizes  in  some  of  the 
sacred  games,  enjdyed  the  same  distinction,  while  poets  were 
expressly  excluded  from  it. 

fhe  argument  which  Antoninus  Pius  drew  from  a  philoso- 
phical topic  to  justify  the  withholding  from  philosophers  the 
boon  which  he  conferred  on  the  masters  of  other  sciences, 
seems  Hot  to  have  convinced  his  philosophical  successor. 
Indeed,  if  we  depended  on  the  biographer  of  Pius  in  the 
Augustan  Histor)',  we  should  be  compelled  to  suppose  that 
he  himself  had  violated  the  principle  of  his  own  law ;  for  we 
read  there  (p.  21,  C.)  that  he  assigned  honours  and  salaries 
to  rhetoricians  and  philosophers  in  all  the  provinces.  But  it 
seems  probable  that  in  this  statement  the  author  has  con- 
founded the  enactments  of  Pius  with  a  measure  of  Marcus 
Antoninus.  What  the  former  emperor  did  appears  from  his 
own  words ;  and  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  he 
either  endowed  all  the  schools  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy 
in  the  empire  from  the  treasury,  or  regulated  the  amount  of 
the  remuneration  that  each  city  was  to  bestow  on  its  public 
professors.  On  the  other  hand,  that  Marcus  established  a 
foundation  of  this  kind  is  well  authenticated ;  but  it  was  at 
Athens,  and  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  that  city  alone. 
He  appointed  a  yearly  salary  of  about  three  hundred  pounds 
for  the  heads  of  the  four  principal  sects — the  Platonics,  the 
Stoics,  the  Peripatetics,  and  the  Epicureans,  and  for  a  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric.  Philostratus  (2.  20.  1)  also  mentions  a 
chair  of  politics  (woXitjxw  ^^6yos)y  with  a  lower  salary ;  but 
this  seems  not  to  have  belonged  to  the  imperial  foundation, 
and,  perhaps,  was  not  a  permanent  institution.    In  this  en- 
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dowment^  M.  Aurelius  followed  the  example  of  Vespasian, 
who,  as  Suetonius  informs  us,  was  the  first  that  assigned 
annual  stipends  to  Greek  and  Latin  rhetoricians  from  the 
treasury,  which,  of  course,  refers  only  to  Rome.  He  seems 
to  have  designed  to  give  an  impulse,  which  he  may  have 
perceived  to  be  wanting,  to  the  philosophical  studies  of 
Athens ;  and  it  is  not  incredible  that  the  measure  had  some 
connexion  with  his  hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  Christians. 
He  committed  the  choice  of  the  four  philosophers  to  his 
friend  Herodes  Atticus,  but  reserved  to  himself  the  appoint-* 
ment  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric,  in  order  to  mark  his  sense  of 
the  eminent  merit  of  Theodotus.  This,  however,  was  nol 
intended  to  establish  a  precedent  for  subsequent  nominations, 
which  were  left  €o  the  free  suffrages  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens.  We  learn  this  from  a  dialogue  of  Lucian  (Eunuchus), 
which,  though  it  was  meant  merely  to  raise  a  laugh  against 
the  philosophers,  deserves  some  notice,  especially  as  it  was 
written  not  very  long  after  the  endowment  was  made.  It 
describes  a  contest  that  took  place  for  one  of  the  vacant 
chairs — that  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  The  Peripatetics, 
one  of  the  interlocutors  observes,  do  not  hold  outward  goods 
to  be  absolutely  worthless ;  and  there  was  a  very  warm  com- 
petition for  the  prize  which  was  to  be  awarded  by  the  votes 
of  the  most  honourable  citizens.  There  were  many  candi- 
dates ;  but  two  of  them  had  clearly  the  advantage  over  the 
rest,  and  their  merits  seemed  pretty  evenly  balanced.  The 
trial  began  with  a  discourse  from  each  of  the  rivals,  in  which 
he  explained  and  defended  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle ;  and 
then  they  entered  into  a  severe  scrutiny  of  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  one  another.  This  altercation  is  the  ludicrous  part 
of  the  dialogue ;  but  though  both  its  matter  and  form  are 
probably  fictitious,  we  may  safely  infer  from  it  that  an  inquiry 
into  the  morals  of  the  candidates  formed  an  indispensable  in- 
gredient in  the  examination  on  these  occasions. 

This,  however,  was  a  local  and  extraordinary  regulation. 
In  general,  the  income  of  a  professor  depended  entirely  on 
the  numbers  of  the  class  he  could  draw  to  his  lecture-room, 
though  it  may  not  have  been  unusual  for  a  city  to  attract  a 
man  of  high  reputation,  by  adding  a  fixed  salary  to  his  ordi- 
nary emoluments.  The  oration  of  Libanius,  entitled.  In 
behalf  of  the  rhetoricians,  contains  some  particulars  which 
will  throw  more  light  0!i  this  subject  than  any  general 
remarks.  The  purpose  of  this  composition  is  to  prevail  on 
the  senate  and  people  of  Antioch  to  take  some  measures  for 
the  relief  of  four  persons,  w^ho  kept  as  many  schools  of  rhe- 
toric in  that  city  ;  they  are  described  as  reduced  to  a  state  of 

s  a 
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miserable  and  humiliating  poverty.  The  author  begs  his 
hearers  or  readers  not  to  suffer  themseU'es  to  be  deceived  as 
to  the  condition  of  those  for  whom  he  pleads,  by  their  title 
of  professors  or  rhetoricians,  or  by  their  sitting  upon  thrones, 
or  by  any  other  circumstance  in  their  outward  appearance, 
but  to  listen  to  the  truth  from  one  who  knows  precisely  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  He  assures  them  that  some  of  these 
professors,  notwithstanding  the  dignity  with  which  they  are 
invested,  cannot  afford  the  expense  even  of  a  small  house, 
but  are  fain  to  live  in  hired  lodgings.  If  one  takes  a  house, 
he  borrows  money  to  purchase  it,  and  is  ever  after  loaded 
with  debt ;  some  cannot  even  maintain  a  couple  of  slaves  ; 
those  who  have  committed  the  imprudence  of  marrying,  and 
have  become  fathers,  suffer,  of  course,  aggravated  distress, 
which  sometimes  compels  them  to  pawn  their  wives'  jewels 
for  bread.  It  will  be  objected,  the  orator  observes,  that  the 
stipends  they  receive  from  their  scholars  is  sufficient  for 
their  maintenance.  To  this  he  replies,  that  these  sums  are 
pitifully  small,  and  that  the  professors  have  great  difficulty 
in  collecting  them  from  the  parents  of  their  pupils.  Libanius 
attributes  the  evil  partly  to  the  misfortunes  which  had  impo- 
verished many  families  at  Antioch,  and  partly  to  the  system 
that  had  been  adopted  at  court,  which  tended  to  check  all 
liberal  studies.  The  remedy  he  proposes  is,  that  the  senate 
should  allot  competent  portions  of  the  public  lands  for  the 
subsistence  of  these  unfortunate  persons,  and  he  alleges  as  a 
precedent  the  instance  of  a  more  successful  rhetorician,  who 
not  long  before  had  been  rewarded  for  his  services  by  the 
grant  of  a  fruitful  vineyard,  in  a  beautiful  situation,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  city.  Libanius  speaks  elsewhere  of  the  difficulty 
ne  himself  experiences  in  obtaining  his  professional  dues, 
though  he  frequently  declares  his  own  indifference  to  money ; 
yet,  he  observes,  it  is  enough  to  provoke  a  man,  and  make 
him  give  up  teaching,  that  a  youth,  when  he  has  received 
from  his  father  his  master's  stipend,  instead  of  paying  it  to 
the  sophist,  should  squander  it  away  in  dice  or  drinking,  or 
things  still  worse,  and  should  then  have  the  impudence  to 
show  himself  the  forwardest  in  the  school,  as  if  he  owed 
nothing,  or  had  cleared  all  scores  by  merely  presenting  him- 
self there.  In  his  correspondence  with  St.  Basil  of  Cffisarea, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  religion  and  station 
that  divided  him  from  Libanius,  kept  up  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  his  old  schoolfellow,  and  frequently  sent  him 
some  of  his  own  spiritual  children  as  pupils, — the  sophist 
professes  himself  ready  to  impart  his  instructions  gratui- 
tously to  all  who  are  capable  of^  receiving  them,  though  they 
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have  nothing  to  give  for  them ;  and  perhaps  we  shall  see 
grounds  for  believing  that  this  kind  of  liberality,  by  which, 
in  fact,  more  was  gained  than  lost,  was  very  generally  prac- 
tised by  persons  of  his  profession,  though  he  mentions,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  had  not  found  in  his  own  instructors 
the  same  indifference  to  outward  advantages,  and  the  same 
preference  of  ability  and  diligence  in  the  poor  scholar  to  dul- 
ness  and  indolence  in  the  rich  one,  which  he  constantly  shows 
toward  those  committed  to  his  care. 

Before  we  turn  our  attention  to  another  side  of  our  sub- 
ject, it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  our  main  purpose  to  consider 
a  little  more  closely  the  nature  of  the  school  over  which 
Libanius  presided  at  Antioch,  during  a  great  part  of  his  life, 
with  signal  success  and  brilliant  reputation.  We  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  notice  some  of  the  earlier  occurrences 
of  his  life ;  but  we  may  here  remark,  that,  on  his  final  return 
to  Antioch,  his  birth-place,  he  came  with  the  expectation  of 
succeeding  immediately  to  the  throne  of  a  very  eminent  rhe- 
torician, Zenobius,  who  had  promised  to  abdicate  in  his 
favour.  This  friend,  however,  delayed  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment, and  Libanius  found  himself  forced  to  spend  his  elo* 
quence  on  a  class  of  fifteen  youths,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
he  had  brought  with  him  to  Antioch,  and  whom  he  taught  in 
his  own  house.  Here  he  languished,  without  the  dignity  of 
a  public  professor,  and  wasting  his  energies  in  irksome  inac- 
tion, which  he  compares  to  that  of  Achilles  at  his  ships,  until 
a  friend  advised  him,  if  he  would  increase  the  number  of  hia 
pupils,  to  transfer  his  school  to  a  more  public  situation,  and 
urged  him  to  take  possession  of  one  of  the  temples.  It 
appears  to  have  been  not  uncommon  to  apply  these  buildings 
to  such  uses.  Libanius  regrets,  in  one  of  his  letters  (Ixxxvi.), 
that  the  temple  of  Fortune,  which  had  once  been  thronged 
with  students,  was  no  longer  so  occupied :  it  had  probably 
been  converted  into  a  Christian  church  ;  and  he  ascribes 
great  importance  to  the  advantage  which  Zenobius  possessed 
in  holding  his  school  in  a  temple  of  the  Muses.  (Another 
instance  occurs  in  Philostratus,  2.  27*  5.)  He,  however, 
took  a  house  close  to  the  market-place,  and  soon  experienced 
the  benefit  of  the  change,  his  audience  being  doubled.  He 
next  removed  to  the  senate-house  (probably  a  room  under 
the  same  roof),  where  his  flock  became  so  numerous,  as  to 
give  him  employment  till  sunset ;  whereas,  according  to  the 
general  custom,  the  sophists  ended  their  daily  work  of  in- 
struction at  noon.  The  death  of  Zenobius  left  him,  though 
not  without  competitors,  yet  confessedly  the  first  rhetorician 
at  Antioch. 
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In  one  of  his  orations^  (the  65th  in  Reiske*B  edition,)  in 
\i^hich  he  vindicates  the  merit  and  success  of  his  scholastic 
labours  against  his  detractors,  he  boasts  of  several  distin- 
guished men  whom  his  school  had  sent  out  to  discharge 
important  offices  in  the  state,  and  of  the  great  variety  of 
countries  that  had  entrusted  a  part  of  their  youth  to  his  care. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  in  a  long  list  of  provinces,  including 
(together  with  Thrace  and  Constantinople)  almost  the  whole 
of  Asia  then  subject  to  the  Romans,  he  notices  Cappadocia 
as  having  contributed  least  to  the  number  of  his  pupils ;  yet, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  his  correspondence  with 
Basil  speaks  of  many  whom  the  saint  had  recommended  to 
him  from  his  Cappadocian  see,  and  one  letter  (1595.  Wolf.) 
begins  with  the  words — ^  fFill  you  neva'  have  done^  Basils 
filling  this  sanctuary  of  the  muses  with  Cappadocians  ? ' 
These  youths  undoubtedly  came  to  finish,  with  the  assistance 
of  Libanius,  the  education  that  was  to  prepare  them  for  the 
various  pursuits  to  which  they  were  destine^)  and  their 
average  age  was  probably  the  same  at  which  it  is  usual  to 
enter  a  modern  university  ;  yet  Libanius  appears  in  a  cha- 
racter to  which  we  should  more  readily  apply  the  nanie  of 
schoolmaster  than  of  professor.  Thus,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
(891,)  be  describes  himself  as  seated  in  the  midst  of  youths, 
who  are  receiving  his  lessons  partly  by  persuasion  and  partly 
by  constraint.  What  the  engine  of  this  constraint  was,  he 
informs  us  very  distinctly  in  a  great  number  of  passages. 
In  one,  (Or.  2,)  where  he  is  defending  his  character  from  a 
charge  of  moroseness,  be  alleges,  as  a  proof  of  his  good 
nature,  that  he  is  not  austere  or  stern  even  toward  his 
scholars,  but  renders  their  tasks  agreeable  to  them  by  the 
gentleness  of  his  deportment.  And  hence,  he  says,  I  have 
no  need  of  blows,  for  they  do  everything  wUiingly,  which 
must  be  considered  as  a  rhetorical  colouring  ;  for  elsewhere, 
when  it  suits  his  purpose,  he  protests  that  he  has  not  spared 
blows,  or  words  n)ore  galling  than  the  lash,  to  rouse  indolent 
tempers.     (Or.  65.) 

Quinctilian  (II.  2.)  notices  and  condemns  the  practice, 
according  to  which  boys  and  youths  bordering  upon  man- 
hood were  brought  together  indiscriminately  in  the  schools 
of  the  rhetoricians.  He  remarks,  that  a  boy  usually  con- 
tinued to  attend  those  schools  for  some  time  after  he  had 
grown  a  young  man ;  and  that  among  the  Greeks  the  student 
entered  them  at  an  earlier  age,  because  in  so  doing  he  did 
not  forthwith  cease  to  frequent  the  grammar  school  where 
he  had  imbibed  the  rudiments  of  literature.  The  oration  of 
Libanius,  On  the  carpet,  (59,)  affords  a  proof  that  the  influ- 
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ence  of  his  authority  did  not  extend  far  beyond  the  walls  of 
bis  sanctuary;  and  that  he  had  not  succeeded  in  inspiring 
his  pupils  either  with  fear  or  self-respect,  sufficient  to  re- 
strain them,  when  out  of  his  sight,  from  indulging  in  the 
excesses  of  school-boys  broke  loose,  with  the  boldness  and 
strength  of  a  riper  age.  The  occasion  of  this  discourse  was 
an  incident  that  had  just  occurred,  and  had  made  a  great  deal 
of  noise  in  Antioch.  Youths  of  good  condition,  while  they 
were  pursuing  their  literary  studies,  were  usually  attended  by 
a  domestic  called  a  pedagogue,  who,  if  a  slave,  which  he 
seepis  pot  always  to  have  been,  belonged  to  a  class  est(&eme4 
very  superior  to  that  of  common  menial^.  His  functions  re-r 
sembled  very  closely  those  of  a  private  tutor  at  a  public 
school  in  England,  whose  business  is  not  so  much  to  com- 
municate any  particular  kind  of  instruction  to  his  pupil,  as 
geqierally  to  watch  over  his  conduct,  and  to  enforce  industry 
and  good  behaviour.  For  this  purpose,  t^e  pedagogue  was 
entrusted  with  a  large  share  of  parental  authority,  and  was 
even  permitted  to  use  corporal  chastisement.  It  appears 
that  one  of  the  persons  who  attended  the  spholars  of  Libanius 
in  this  capacity^  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  a  part  of 
them.  Libanius  insinuates  that  they  had  been  instigated 
against  him  by  one  of  his  own  rivals,  a  professor  of  Latia 
rhetoric,  who  bad  taken  oiTepce  at  the  pedagogue  for  decrying 
the  studies  of  his  school.  The  consequen.ce,  however,  was^ 
that  some  of  the  more  robust  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the 
unfortunate  man  by  tossing  him  in  a  carpet.  The  outrage 
was  committed  puj^licly,  and  caused  great  scandal,  both  }j^. 
the  class  to  w^^ch  the  su^erer  belonged,  an4  among  the 
public  at  large.  Libanius  himself  did  not  escape  censure,  a^ 
if  his  excessive  )enity  had  encpuraged  the  youths  to  this 
breach  of  discipline.  He  therefore  addressed  a  forma)  oration 
to  the  perpetrators  and  their  comrades,  in  which  he  endea- 
vour^ to  impress  theni  with  the  enormity  of  their  offencie. 
What  is  chieSy  remarkable  in  this  piece,  beside  the  fact  to 
which  it  immediately  refers,  is,  first,  the  opening,  which 
alludes  to  some  disorders  that  had  broken  out  on  a  prior 
occasion  among  the  students,  and  had  been  repressed  by  thje 
orator's  remonstrances  \  but  still  more  one  of  the  topics  em- 
ployed to  aggravate  the  heinousness  of  the  act.  ^  It  would 
have  been  less  atrocious,'  the  writer  observes,  ^  if  the  victim 
had  been  one  of  the  profane  persons  not  protected  by  the 
sacred  ground  of  the  muses.  An  insult,  indeed,  offered  even 
to  an  artisan,  is  unbecoming  in  one  who  is  reared  within 
these  hallowed  precincts,  because  it  tends  to  bring  learning 
itself  into  disrepute  among  the  vulgar.    Still  a  sally  of  youth- 
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ful  petulance  directed  against  people  of  this  condition  would 
have  been  comparatively  a  venial  fault.  But  at  least  let  the 
nursling  of  the  muses  confine  his  mischievous  propensities^ 
if  he  cannot  completely  suppress  them,  to  persons  whose 
station  keeps  them  without  the  pale  of  liberal  education  :  let 
him  go  no  further  (we  here  translate  literally)  than  giving 
foul  words  to  a  goldsmith,  insulting  a  shoemaker,  striking  a 
carpenter,  kicking  a  weaver,  &c.  Even  this  is  indecent,  but 
yet  not  so  bad  as  the  quarrels  that  sometimes  take  place 
among  fellow-students,  and  end  in  blows ;  and  it  is  an  in- 
comparably slighter  transgression  than  an  assault  upon  a 
person  who  partakes  in  some  measure  of  the  sanctity  of  a 
preceptor.' 

We  do  not  find,  at  least  we  are  not  aware  of,  any  hint  in 
Libanius  of  his  having  made  any  classification  of  his  pupils 
according  to  their  various  ages,  or  degrees  of  proficiency. 
Philostratus  (De  V.  S.  II.  xxi.  3.)  mentions,  as  a  peculiarity 
in  the  plan  of  his  master,  Proclus,  that  he  assigned  separate 
places  in  his  school  to  the  boys  and  the  young  men,  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  the  contrary  practice  prevailed  at 
Athens,  as  it  did  at  Rome  in  the  days  of  Quinctilian.  But 
even  this  arrangement  would  not  have  remedied  the  many 
inconveniences  and  mischiefs  that  must  have  arisen  from 
collecting  the  two  classes  in  the  same  room.  The  cause 
which  prevented  them  from  being  kept  apart  was  one  that 
produced  many  other  still  more  pernicious  effects,  and  be- 
longed to  the  essence  of  the  system.  The  chief  business 
of  a  school  of  rhetoric  consisted  in  the  delivery  of  declama* 
tions,  sometimes  by  the  master  as  models,  sometimes  by  the 
scholars  as  exercises.  In  either  case  the  speaker  desired  a 
large  audience,  whose  approbation  was  the  test  and  the 
reward  of  his  success. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  encouragement  held  out  by  the 
Roman  government  to  the  cultivation  of  certain  branches  of 
knowledge,  but  we  have  still  to  consider  a  much  more  im- 
portant part  of  the  subject,  namely,  the  natural  operation  of 
the  state  of  society,  of  manners,  and  opinions,  in  promoting 
particular  studies.  The  ordinary  course  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion throughout  the  Roman  empire  consisted  of  two  stages. 
The  first  was  the  school  of  the  grammarian,  whose  province 
it  was  to  interpret  or  illustmte  the  best  authors,  and  to  form 
the  pronunciation  and  the  language  of  his  scholars  ;  the 
second  was  the  school  of  the  sophist  or  rhetorician,  who 
taught,  principally  in  the  way  already  described,  the  art  of 
speaking  ;  and  in  this  latter  school  the  students  appear 
usually  to  have  spent  the  whole  interval  between  boyhppd 
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ftnd  manhood — ^the  time  that  with  us  is  occupied  in  the 
higher  forms  of  a  school  and  in  a  university.  To  understand 
how  so  considerable  a  portion  of  human  life  should  have 
been  commonly  devoted  to  a  pursuit  which  is  almost  entirely 
excluded  from  modern  education,  it  is  necessary  to  form 
some  conception  of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  art  of 
speaking  might  become  useful  to  the  possessor,  and  of  the 
force  of  the  motives  that  rendered  the  acquisition  of  it  de- 
sirable. Some  of  these  were  such  as  are  common  to  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  world ;  but  others  arose  out  of  the 
peculiar  taste  and  manners  of  the  former.  That  branch  of 
the  legal  profession  which  is  exercised  in  courts  of  justice^ 
and  generally  with  success  proportionate  to  the  power  of 
speaking  displayed  in  it,  was  not  more  lucrative,  and  offered 
no  higher  prizes  to  ambition  than  it  does  now.  But  it  was 
not  less  productive  of  honours  and  emoluments;  and  analogy 
inclines  us  to  believe  that  eloquence,  or  at  least  rhetoric, 
which  is  the  thing  we  are  here  considering,  formed  a  more 
essential  ingredient  in  the  qualifications  of  a  successful 
pleader,  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  than  it 
does  anywhere  at  the  present  day.  A  still  more  superficial 
acquaintance  with  law  than  now  sufllices  for  a  flourishing 
advocate,  appears  to  have  contented  those  of  antiquity.  The 
toil  of  raking  up  precedents  out  of  musty  volumes  was  aban- 
doned even  oftener  than  it  is  now  to  some  plodding  subaltern, 
and  the  orator  confined  himself  to  the  nobler  employment  of 
informing  and  animating  the  dry  and  shapeless  mass  with  the 
breath  of  his  genius.  Quinctilian,  indeed,  (xii.  3.)  remon- 
strates against  this  practice.  He  admits  that  it  may  some- 
times be  sufficient  to  get  up  the  law  of  a  case  for  the  occasion ; 
but  he  represents  the  risk  which  a  pleader  runs  who,  having 
laid  up  no  stock  of  legal  learning,  trusts  entirely  to  the  tem- 
porary supplies  he  can  draw  from  a  prompter,  on  whose  judg^ 
ment  and  good  faith  he  is  compelled  to  rely.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  this  risk  continued  to  be  run  ;  and  the  state  of  the 
Roman  laws  for  a  long  time  afforded  even  a  better  excuse  for 
such  rashness  than  our  own.  Libanius  boasts  of  having  sent 
out  of  his  school  pleaders  who,  if  merit  had  received  due  en- 
couragement, would  have  risen  to  the  top  of  their  profession. 
He  complains  of  the  corruption  of  the  times,  which  had  de- 
prived eloquence  of  its  just  weight  in  the  tribunals  ;  and  he 
mentions  with  indignation  the  recent  good  fortune  of  an 
illiterate  pickle -dealer,  (Orat.  65,)  who,  happening  to  stray 
into  a  court  of  justice,  was  seized  with  the  ambition  of  be- 
coming an  advocate  himself,  and  by  dint  of  noise  and  impu- 
dence, had  not  only  gained  an  immense  practice,  and  amassed 
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vast  richesy  but  had  risen  to  the  honour  of  pleading  in  the 
imperial  presence.  But  the  sophist,  while  he  deplores  t)>e 
success  of  this  vulgar  fellow,  expresses  an  equal  contempt 
for  those  who  study  the  laws,  and  does  not  scruple  to  say 
that  this  is  a  pursuit  appropriated  to  dull  intellects.  (Orat.  4.) 
But  in  other  walks  of  life,  opportunities  occurred  more 
frequently  for  the  display  of  rhetorical  talents,  and  they  were 
more  generally  expected  and  required  than  in  modern  times. 
No  man  in  a  high  station  could  acquit  himself  decently  of  bis 
functions  without  some  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  art  of 
speaking.  It  w^s  usual  for  magistrates  on  entering  into 
oSice,  as  well  as  on  other  public  occasions,  to  address  large 
assemblies,  composed  chiefly  of  intelligent  and  fastidious 
hearers.  Libanius  mentions  with  pride  that  one  of  his  scholars, 
who  had  been  prompted  to  the  government  of  Lycia,  had  not 
only  relieved  the  distress  of  the  province  by  his  wise  and  up- 
right administration,  but  had  adorned  the  festivals  of  all  its 
cities  by  his  eloquence,  so  that  the  Lycian  sophists  improved 
themselves  in  their  art  by  his  example.  (Orat.  65.)  Nor  ought 
it  to  be  overlooked,  when  we  ai*e  considering  a  peripd  in 
which  Christianity  was  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  worldly 
prosperity,  and  was  continually  increasing  its  means  of  holding 
out  the  most  powerful  attractions  to  seliish  ambition,  that  the 
high  offices  of  the  church  called  for  the  exercise  of  the  rhe- 
torical faculty  still  more  frequently,  and  more  imperatively, 
than  those  of  the  state.  It  was  possible,  indeed,  at  this  time 
to  acquire  perhaps  a  wider  renown,  certainly  a  greater  share 
of  the  deepest  veneration,  by  a  very  difterent  process — by 
renouncing,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  gift  of  speech, 
and  burying  language  and  thought  in  the  silence  of  a  desert. 
But  the  more  lucrative  and  brilliant  stations,  those  which 
conferred  immediately  wealth  and  dignity  and  power,  could 
scarcely  be  attained  or  becomingly  filljed  without  some  com- 
mand of  elocution.  This  was  more  especially  indispensable 
in  the  great  cities,  the  posts  most  coveted,  where  the  audi- 
ences were  most  refined,  and  were  too  prone  to  pay  an 
improper  degree  of  attention  to  the  style  and  delivery  of 
discourses  designed  for  their  spiritual  edification,  though 
embellished,  in  compliance  with  their  weakness,  with  the 
graces  of  profane  rhetoric ;  for  these  graces  were  borrowed 
from  the  Pagan  schools.  The  most  eloquent  of  the  Greek 
fathers  learnt  either  with  or  from  Libanius,  and  formed  their 
sacred  compositions  on  the  same  fashionable  model.  St. 
Basil,  indeed,  after  his  elevation  to  the  archiepiscopal  throne 
of  Cfiesarea,  professes  to  have  dropped  those  literary  accom- 
plishments which  he  had  acquired  at  Athens,  and  which  his 
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friend  libaniuB  was  asBiduously  cultivating  on  his  throne  at 
Antioch.  •  Our  converse,'  he  piously  observes,  (Epis.  1584,) 
^  is  with  Moses  and  Eiias,  and  other  holy  men,  who  speak  to 
us  in  a  barbarous  language,  and  we  repeat  the  lessons  we 
derive  from  them,  which  are  true  in  their  matter,  though 
rude  in  their  expression.*  But  the  sophist  replies,  pot  with 
more  politeness  than  justice, — '  Hold  fast  to  the  books  which 
you  praise,  as  excellent  in  their  sense  though  falling  short  in 
their  style ;  but  the  studies  which  are  still  mine  and  were 
once  yours,  have  struck  roots  in  you  that  will  abide  by  you 
as  long  as  you  live,  even  though  you  should  neglect  to  water 
them/ 

We  will  remark,  by  the  way,  a  feature  pf  the  times  not 
without  importance,  as  a  symptom  and  as  a  cause  of  the 
attention  paid  to  rhetoric, — the  custom  that  prevailed  uni- 
▼ersally  among  hearers  of  every  class,  of  expressing  their 
approbation  of  a  public  performance  by  vociferous  applause. 
The  boy  who  recitec}  an  ingenious  exercise  among  his  school- 
fellows was  cheered  with  their  shouts  and  plaudits,  as  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  sometimes  received  with  hisses : 
the  master  himse)^  who  declaimed  for  the  instruction  of  hjs 
scholars,  measured  the  depth  of  the  impression  he  had  made 
on  them  by  the  energy  of  tiieir  acclamations.  The  magistrate 
who  addres^4  the  people  in  public  w^s  disappointed  if  he 
did  not  earn  a  similar  testimony  of  their  favourable  judg- 
ment The  oration  of  Libanius  to  Timocrates  (41)  unfolds 
some  curious  particulars  connected  with  this  practice.  We 
learn  from  it  that  there  was  at  Antioch,  in  the  tinie  pf  Li- 
banius, a  band  pf  meq  (consisting*  it  is  said,  of  about  four 
hundred  of  the  vilest  of  the  populace,  who  exerted  an 
absolute  control  over  the  public  voice  in  the  theatres.  They 
were  in  the  pay  of  some  of  the  actors,  whom  they  served  by 
bailing  their  performances  with  clamorous  applause,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  disinterested  spectators.  So  far  we 
-seem  to  be  reading  a  description  of  what  is  constantly  taking 

Elace,  only  not  on  quite  so  large  a  scale,  in  our  own  day : 
ut  it  appears  that  these  mercenaries  were  not  content  with 
this  market  for  their  hands  and  lungs,  and  that  they  found 
customers  of  a  different  class; — the  magistrates  themselves 
were  reduced  to  depend  upon  them,  and  to  bargain  with 
them  for  their  support.  Libanius  addresses  himself  to  a 
magistrate  who  had  returned  from  the  theatre,  disappointed 
by  the  cold  and  silent  reception  he  had  met  with  on  his  first 
appearing  there  in  his  new  office,  and  consoles  him  by  ex- 
posing the  manoeuvres  of  the  hirelings.  *  When  the  new 
magistrate  is  expected  at  the  theatre,  they  concert  their  mea- 
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sures  together ;  and,  while  he  is  present,  keep  a  dead  silence 
themselves  and  force  the  rest  of  the  audience  to  maintain  it 
also.  The  magistrate  is  surprised  and  confused :  he  reddens, 
turns  pale  again,  affects  to  converse  with  his  friends,  attempts 
to  rouse  the  feelings  of  the  public  by  addressing  them 
through  the  herald.  Their  silence  is  imrelenting,  and  he 
finally  resorts  to  the  expedient  of  sending  privately  for  the 
leaders  of  the  band,  and  coming  into  their  terms/  From  the 
lecture-room  and  the  theatre  the  habit  of  indulging  in  boister- 
ous demonstrations  of  delight  was  carried  even  into  the 
churches.  The  custom  of  applauding  sermons  in  the  same 
manner  as  theatrical  exhibitions,  which  at  present,  so  far  as 
we  know,  exists  in  no  other  country  of  Europe  but  Portugal, 
(where  it  might  be  witnessed,  at  least,  a  few  vears  ago,)  crept 
very  early  into  the  religious  assemblies  of  the  Christians. 
One  of  two  remarkable  instances  afforded  by  ecclesiastical 
history  is  the  better  suited  to  our  present  purpose,  as  it 
occurred  at  Antioch :  it  was  one  of  the  charges  made  against 
Paul  of  Samosata,  when  bishop  of  that  city,  that  he  used  the 
gesticulations  of  a  sophist  in  the  pulpit,  striking  his  thigh  and 
stamping  the  floor ;  and  that  he  reviled  and  insulted  that  part 
of  his  congregation  which  would  not  join  the  men  and  women 
of  his  faction,  who  applauded  his  discourses  as  in  the  theatres, 
by  waving  of  handkerchiefs — by  shouts  and  gestures  (Euseb. 
vii.30).  This  was  in  the  third  century  :  the  other  instance 
belongs  to  the  fifth,  and  is  accidentally  mentioned  by  the 
ecclesiastical  historian  (Socrates,  vii.  13)  in  describing  the 
tumult  at  Alexandria,  which  ended  with  the  tragedy  of 
Hypatia  (See  Gibbon,  Chap,  xlvii.).  The  schoolmaster, 
Hierax  (See  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  iii.  p.  197), 
who  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  rupture  between  the 
prefect  Orestes  and  the  archbishop  St.  Cyril,  had  before  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  activity  in  exciting  plaudits  at  the 
archbishop's  sermons. 

Finally  the  profession  of  a  sophist  itself  opened  very  invit- 
ing prospects  to  ambition ;  it  rewarded  the  successful  artist 
with  a  very  ample  measure  of  wealth,  honours,  and  reputa- 
tion. Its  resources  were  not  confined  to  the  emoluments 
of  a  flourishing  school,  nor  even  to  the  extraordinary  dona- 
tions that  a  distinguished  professor  might  receive  from  the 
city  in  which  he  resided.  The  amount  of  these  indeed  was 
often  very  considerable.  The  rhetorician  who  filled  the 
throne  at  Athens  might,  if  he  was  so  inclined,  keep  up  high 
state,  which  was  thought  to  accord  well  with  his  dignity. 
Thus  we  read  of  one  (Philostratus  2.  10,  2),  that  his  dress 
was  costly,  that  he  wore  precious  stones,  an4  Cftm^  dovfu  to 
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his  lectures  in  a  chariot,  of  which  the  reins  were  studded  with 
silver:  of  anotlier,  at  Smyrna,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
travelling  with  a  great  train  of  baggage  servants,  dogs,  and 
horsies.  The  sophists,  indeed,  were  sometimes  men  of  noble 
family,  and  of  good  private  fortunes,  who  did  honour  to  the 
profession  by  exercising  it  freely.  But  besides  these  ordinary 
sources  of  wealth  there  were  others  arising  from  the  passion- 
ate fondness  for  rhetoric,  which  survived  all  other  literary 
tastes  among  the  Greeks,  and  was  shared  by  the  Romans. 
An  Itinerant  sophist,  who  possessed  the  talent  of  extem- 
poraneous speaking,  was  always  sure  of  drawing  an  audience, 
who  attended  his  performance  with  feelings  of  interest  not 
less  intense  than  those  that  are  excited  in  a  polished  capital 
of  modern  Europe  by  the  announcement  of  a  new  ballet- 
dancer.  Curiosity  was  of  course  heightened  when,  as  often 
happened,  the  stranger  sent  a  challenge  to  the  sophist  of  the 
place,  to  declaim  upon  any  subject  that  might  be  proposed 
on  the  spot.  Such  a  trial  of  strength  was  an  entertainment 
which  attracted  the  greatest  personages  in  the  state,  and  even 
the  parallel  just  suggested  will  scarcely  enable  our  readers  to 
conceive  the  transports  which  exhibitions  of  this  kind  are 
said  to  have  produced;  and  probably  nothing  but  the  per- 
formance of  an  able  improvisatore  can  afford  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  powers  that  were  frequently  displayed  in  them. 
A  very  lively  description  of  such  a  contest  may  be  found  in 
Philostratus  (2.  5.3).  The  sophists,  however,  were  not  un- 
frequently  called  to  more  important  and  dignified  occupations : 
they  were  often  chosen  by  a  city  or  a  province  as  its  organs, 
to  represent  its  grievances  or  its  wants  to  a  magistrate,  or  to 
the  emperor  himself.  Several  of  the  most  interesting  orations 
of  Libanius  relate  to  local  abuses  and  vexations,  for  which 
they  seek  redress.  And  there  were  more  ways  than  one  in 
which  a  rhetorician  might  obtain  entrance  at  court,  and  rise 
to  a  high  place  in  the  emperor's  favour :  the  office  of  his 
private  secretary  was  commonly  bestowed  on  a  person  of  this 
class.  Sometimes  the  emperor  himself  found  occasion  to 
employ  the  talents  of  a  celebrated  sophist  in  distant  missions. 
Thus  the  fame  of  Eustathius  induced  Constantius  to  send  for 
him  to  court,  in  spite  of  his  adherence  to  Paganism,  and  to 
appoint  him  one  of  bis  ambassadors  to  Sapor,  in  the  hope  that 
the  address  and  eloquence  of  the  sophist  might  win  from  the 
Persian  king  some  relaxation  of  the  terms  on  which  he  had 
offered  peace  to  the  Romans.  If  we  were  to  believe  Eunapius 
(Vit.  Soph.  p.  30,  Boissonade),  Eustathius  charmed  the  bar- 
barian so,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  laying  aside  his  tiara, 
his  purple,  and  bis  gems,  and  assuming  the  cloak  of  a  philo- 
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sopher.  The  biographer  adds^  that  the  success  of  the  embassy 
was  beyond  hope ;  it  was,  however,  in  fact,  just  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  means  employed^ 
that  is^  a  complete  failure. 

We  have  been  drawn  certainly  farther  than  we  intended  at 
first — chiefly  by  the  wish  to  lay  before  our  readers  materials 
for  their  judgment  rather  than  opinions  of  our  own — into  what 
may  appear  a  series  of  digressions  from  our  original  subject. 
The  length  to  which  these  introductory  remarks  have  insen- 
sibly expanded  will  compel  us  to  compress  the  remainder  into 
a  compass  narrower  than  we  meant  to  have  allotted  to  it,  and 
seemingly,  perhaps,  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  which  has 
been  occupied  by  the  former.  We  trust,  however,  that  what 
has  been  said  will  serve  to  prevent  the  brevity  to  which  we 
ihust  now  confine  ourselves  from  being  obscure.  We  return 
to  the  view  we  have  already  taken  of  Athens,  as  rising,  under 
imperial  patronage  and  the  co-operatioti  of  favourable  circum- 
stances, to  a  pre-eminence  over  the  other  cities  of  the  empire 
as  a  seat  of  education  in  philosophy  and  eloquence  ;  and  we 
proceed  to  consider  how  far  this  state  of  things  continued, 
ot  had  undergone  a  change,  in  the  fourth  century. 

The  endowment  by  which  M.  Aurelius  had  cherished  the 
four  principal  Schools  of  Philosophy  did  not  protect  them 
from  the  revolutions  to  which  public  opinion  is  always  liable, 
and  which  are  continually  shifting  the  current  of  human 
thought  to  fertilizjc  new  tracts,  while  it  leaves  systems  reared 
by  mighty  intellects,  and  designed  by  them  to  be  imperishable 
monuments  of  their  power,  and  the  pride  and  joy  of  posterity, 
solitary  and  neglected,  to  moulder  away  into  ruin.  In  the 
ensuing  centuries  the  doctrines  of  the  rival  sects  excited  less 
and  less  interest,  and  instead  of  being  cultivated^  maintained, 
and  developed,  were  studied  by  the  few  who  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  them,  under  the  feeble  impulse  of  literary  curiosity. 
If  any  exception  is  to  be  made  from  this  remark,  it  must  be 
in  favour  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy,  one  side  of  which,  the 
poetical,  mythical,  and  mystical,  being  intimately  connected 
with  the  prevailing  systems  of  the  three  first  centuries,  found 
many  passionate  admirers  :  but  this  was  only  the  vestibule  of 
the  sanctuary  into  which  the  votaries  of  the  new  theosophy 
were  admitted.  The  most  active  and  generous  spirits  of  the 
age,  formed  by  nature  to  enlighten  and  adorn  mankind,  de- 
lighted in  the  boldest  flights  of  speculation,  which  carried  them 
far  beyond  space  and  time  and  sense,  into  regions  where  they 
could  hold  uninterrupted  converse  with  the  abstractions  they 
had  formed  for  themselves, — could  freely  indulge  in  wander- 
ing up  and  down  scales  of  aeons,  or  could  vault  at  once  into 
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the  infinite  abyss,  wliere  primeval  mind  dwells  with  eternal 
silence.  The  practical  wisdom  which  was  brought  back  into 
the  sublunary  sphere  from  such  excursions,  corresponded  to 
their  lofty  range  by  its  exquisite  unfitness  for  the  purposes  of 
human  life,  and  its  direct  tendency  to  invert  the  natural  and 
healthy  order  of  society.  The  passions  and  appetites  were 
to  be  subdued,  not  to  the  end  that  the  intellect  might  be 
rendered  a  clear  and  faithful  mirror  of  nature,  history,  and  art, 
and  the  body  the  pliant  organ  of  pure  and  rational  affections^ 
but  for  the  sake  of  an  imaginary  communion  with  an  ideal 
world,  in  which  the  objects  and  relations  of  the  one  actually 
existing  were  to  be  completely  forgotten  ;  or  a  triumph  was 
to  be  obtained  over  time  and  space,  by  removing  the  obsta- 
cles that  intercept  our  view  of  the  distant  and  the  future.  It 
may  be  easily  conceived  that  men  who  were  accustomed  to 
such  trains  of  thought  and  fancy,  found  the  speculations  of 
the  elder  sects  tame  and  dull,  and  felt  little  interest  in  the 
study  of  their  doctrines.  We  are  unable  to  say  whether  the 
chairs  of  philosophy  founded  by  M.  Aurelius  continued  to 
be  filled  in  the  fourth  century ;  or  whether  those  who  occu- 
pied them  combined  the  practice  of  rhetoric  with  their 
nominal  and  almost  obsolete  profession  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
all  the  celebrated  men  who  are  recorded  by  Eunapius  to  have 
cultivated  both  divine  and  human  learning,  that  is,  both  phi- 
losophy and  rhetoric,  at  this  period,  were  persons  of  very 
different  pursuits  from  those  of  Plato  or  Aristotle,  Zeno  or 
Epicurus; — they  were  sages  who  floated  in  the  air,  who 
were  often  seen  encircled  with  a  glory,  who  infused  life  into 
brute  matter,  and  saw  the  secrets  of  the  past  and  the  future 
no  less  clearly  than  the  objects  present  to  their  bodily  eyes. 
The  prevailing  theosophy  and  theurgy,  which  had  replaced 
the  metaphysics  and  ethics  of  antiquity,  were  no  doubt 
taught  at  Athens,  but  chiefly,  perhaps,  in  connexion  with  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  which  now  attracted  all  those  who  still 
clung  to  the  old  faith,  by  the  double  charm  of  secret  and  pro- 
scribed rites.  Thus  we  find  that  the  emperor  Julian,  after  he 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  theurgic  lore,  under  the 
guidance  of  Maximus  at  Ephesus,  was  drawn  to  Athens  by 
the  fame  of  the  Hierophant,  from  whose  instructions  he  was 
led  to  expect  some  additional  knowledge  (Eunapius,  p.  52). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Athenian  school  of  rhetoric  continued 
to  flourish  with  unabated  or  increased  reputation.  If  its 
rivals  in  Asia  Minor  still  cultivated  in  the  fourth  century  the 
Asiatic  or  Ionian  character  on  which  they  had  anciently 
prided  themselves,  at  least  they  could  not  vie  with  Athens  in 
the  number  of  strangers  that  flocked  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the 
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East.  Other  schools  of  considerable  note  were  looked  upon 
as  secondary  or  preparatory,  and  the  students  left  them, 
sometimes  at  an  advanced  age,  to  finish  their  education  at 
Athens.  In  this  respect,  and  in  the  great  preponderance  of 
the  foreign  over  the  native  youth,  which  rendered  the  former 
a  very  distinct  though  not  a  legally  recognized  body,  the 
Athenian  school  made  a  near  approach  to  the  essential  cha- 
racter of  a  university.  Its  members  were  fully  conscious  of 
belonging  to  a  separate  and  an  important  class,  but  they 
wanted  a  formal  bond  of  union,  which  might  at  the  same 
time  have  served  to  secure  order  and  discipline  among  them. 
The  consequence  was  a  state  of  things  which,  though  certain 
modern  universities  may  present  many  points  of  resemblance, 
has  probably  never  been  exactly  paralleled.  The  seat  of  the 
provincial  government  was  Corinth :  the  inhabitants  of 
Athens  and  the  local  magistrates  felt  too  strongly  the  obvious 
interest  which  the  city  had  in  the  residence  of  so  many 
strangers,  many  of  whom  were  of  noble  and  aflSuent  families, 
to  interfere  very  actively  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  or  con- 
trolling them;  and  the  professors  themselves  had  motives 
by  which  they  were  too  often  swayed,  for  not  only  conniving 
at  sallies  of  youthful  impetuosity,  but  prompting,  directly  or 
indirectly,  acts  of  tumultuous  violence.  Their  credit  and 
emoluments  depended  on  the  number  of  their  pupils,  and  the 
latter  conceived  their  own  honour  to  be  concerned  in  the 
success  and  reputation  of  their  respective  professors.  This 
led  them  to  form  clubs  or  associations  for  enlarging,  by  all 
the  means  in  their  power,  the  several  classes  to  which  they 
belonged.  It  appears  that,  as  in  the  Law  School  of  Bologna, 
there  was  an  ultramontane  and  a  citramontane  university,  so 
at  Athens  there  was  an  ultramarine  and  a  citramarine  party, 
whose  emulation  was  provoked  and  urged  by  national  anti- 
pathy; and  was  of  course  raised  to  its  highest  pitch  wiien  the 
professors,  whose  interests  they  espoused,  were  their  country- 
men. 

We  shall  use  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  to  bring  the 
state  of  the  case  as  clearly  as  possible  before  the  view  of  our 
readers.  We  will  begin  with  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  who 
studied  at  Athens  with  St.  Basils  and,  in  his  funeral  pane- 
gyric of  his  friend,  introduces  a  description  of  the  practices 
that  prevailed  there,  which  is  the  better  suited  to  our  pur- 
pose, because  it  was  designed  for  the  information  of  hearers 
who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  scenes  he  describes.  The 
history  of  St.  Basil  exemplifies  one  of  our  preceding  re- 
marks. He  had  first  studied  at  CaBsarea  (the  Cappadocian)> 
which  Gregory  extols,  in  terms  that  seem  to  be  greatly  ex- 
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aggerated,  as  a  most  flourishing  and  celebrated  school.   From 
hence  he  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  of  which  the  orator 
siieaks  no  less  favourably,  as  supplying  the  most  consummate 
sophists  and  philosophers.     But  here  again  we  cannot  help 
suspecting  him  of  a  partiality  that  has  considerably  over- 
coloured  the  truth :  for  he  is  at  direct  issue  with  Libanius^ 
who  was,  for  some  time,  professor  there^  and  who  represents 
Constantinople  as  very  inferior  in  this  respect  even  to  Nico- 
media;    and  though   he  was   certainly  no   less  prejudiced 
against  the  new  capital  than  Gregory  was  in  its  favour,  he 
mentions  facts  and  details  which  entitle  him  to  credit.   From 
Constantinople^  however,  Basil's  insatiable  thirst  of  know- 
ledge is  said  to  have  led  him  to  Athens — the  seat  oflitera- 
turcy  though,  as  Gregory  observes^  it  was,  in  other  respects, 
a  residence  detrimental  to  piety ;  for  it  is  richer,  he  says, 
than  all  the  rest  of  Greece  in  idols,  and  it  is  difficult  not  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  warmth  of  their  advocates.     That,  in 
spite  of  this  danger,  the  Christian  youth  resorted  from  remote 
countries  to  Athens,  must  be  considered  as  a  decisive  proof 
of  its  literary  pre-eminence.     Gregory  wishes  to  show  that 
his  friend  had  attained  an  extraordinary  reputation  even  as  a 
young  student,  and  thus  is  led  to  relate  how  he  had  escaped 
the  annoyance  to  which  all  who  go  to  study  at  Athens  are 
subjected  on  their  first  arrival.     The  young  men,  he  says, 
are  almost  all  mad  for  their  sophists.     He  illustrates  this 
madness  by  the  passionate  transports  of  the  factions  in  the 
circus  on  behalf  of  their  favourites.     Their  ambition,  he 
proceeds,  is  to  swell  their  own  numbers,  and  thus  to  enrich 
the    sophist,    to    whom  they   are   devoted ;    and   this  rage 
is  carried  to  such  a  length,  that  towns,   roads,  harbours, 
passes,   plains,  promontories,  every  part  of  Attica  and   of 
Greece,  are  beset  by  them,  and  the  inhabitants  themselves 
are  engaged  in  the  interest  of  some  or  other  of  the  parties. 
A  young  man  has  no  sooner  arrived  than  he  is  made  prisoner, 
hidf  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  by  the  faction  into  whose  hands 
he  may  chance  to  fall.    They  carry  him  to  the  house  of  one 
of  their  friends ;  try  his  temper  and  his  wit  by  some  half 
serious,  half  jocular  threats ;  and  finally  lead  him  in  solemn 
procession  to  the  bath,  where,  after  a  sham  struggle,  he  is 
admitted,  and  is  then  pronounced  free  of  their  order. 

Libanius,  in  the  autobiography  which  he  has  given,  in  the 
shape  of  a  discourse  on  his  fortune,  discloses  some  further 
particulars  relating  to  this  custom.  He  had  prosecuted  his 
rhetorical  studies  at  Antioch  with  great  ardour  to  the  age  of 
twenty.  He  was  then  inflamed,  by  the  accounts  he  heard  of 
Athens  and  its  school,  with  the  desire  of  visiting  it.     He 
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accordingly  travelled  by  land  to  ConBtantinople^  where  he 
expected^  through  the  interest  of  a  friend,  to  obtain  the  use 
of  the  imperial  post  for  the  remednder  of  his  journey.  Being 
disappointed  in  this  hope,  he  embarked  in  a  vessel  bound  for 
Attica.  On  his  arrival  at  Athens  he  was  not  so  fortunate  as 
Basil;  for  though  he  had  previously  fixed  on  the  sophist 
whom  he  meant  to  attend,  he  was  seissed  on  entering  the  city 
by  a  pressgang  in  the  service  of  another :  from  this  he  was 
rescued  by  one  in  a  different  interest,  though  still  not  that 
of  the  man  he  had  chosen.  These  kept  him  in  close  custody 
till  they  had  extorted  from  him  an  oath  that  he  would  enter 
their  school.  He  conceived  a  very  low  opinion  of  the  sophist 
whom  he  was  thus  compelled  to  hear;  and  pleaded  ill  health 
as  an  excuse  for  not  taking  his  part  in  the  noisy  plaudits 
with  which  his  comrades  were  wont  to  greet  their  master's 
performances.  This  constraint,  he  observes,  might  appear, 
at  first  sight,  a  mark  of  the  malignity  of  his  fortune ;  but  it 
was  really  a  boon  which  she  had  vouchsafed  to  him  in  her 
kindness.  He  solves  the  enigma  by  pointing  out  the  happy 
consequences  of  this  seemingly  untoward  accident.  '  From 
a  boy,'  he  says,  ^  I  had  hea^  of  the  wars  that  were  waged 
by  the  bands  (x^poi)  in  the  midst  of  Athens,  with  stones  and 
clubs,  and  still  more  dangerous  weapons ;  of  the  wounds  that 
were  exchanged ;  and  of  the  law  proceedings  that  ensued. 
I  admired  the  pious  courage  of  the  youths  who  thus  devoted 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  their  teachers,  and  I  hoped  that 
I  might  one  day  myself  reap  similar  laurels.  I  saw  nothing 
but  what  was  enviable  in  the  life  of  a  captain  of  a  band ;  in 
running  to  Piraeus  and  Sunium,  and  other  ports,  to  press 
novices  on  their  landing;  in  journies  to  the  tribunal  at 
Corinth,  to  answer  for  such  piracies;  in  keeping  up  the 
spirits  of  my  party  by  a  series  of  entertainments,  which 
would  have  involved  me  in  debt.  But  Fortune  saved  me 
from  this  splendid  ruin,  by  chaining  me  to  the  throne  of  a 
master  for  whom  I  felt  no  respect  or  concern,  and  stUl  less 
any  inclination  to  run  risks  in  his  cause ;  while  my  comrades 
did  not  venture  to  force  me  to  join  them  in  their  expeditions 
and  conflicts,  lest  I  should  make  their  violence  a  pretext  for 
breaking  my  oath  and  renouncing  the  school.^ 

He  remained  five  years  in  this  captivity,  when  an  accident 
happened  which  procured  for  him  what  he  everywhere  speaks 
of  as  the  highest  honour  a  rhetorician  could  attain  to — ^that 
of  being  nominated  to  fill  one  of  the  chairs  at  Athens.  A 
new  governor  had  come  into  office,  who  thought  it  his  duty 
to  repress  the  disorders  which  agitated  that  city.  He  deter- 
mined to  dismiss  the  sophists  who^  he  conceived^  had  encou- 
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raged  the  youtha  in  their  excesses,  and  to  fill  their  places 
with  others.  Libanius  was  one  among  the  objects  of  his 
choice,  and  experienced  all  the  envy  and  ill  will  which  this 
distinction  drew  with  it,  though  without  any  immediate  ad* 
vantage,  as  the  proconsul  afterwards  relaxed  his  severity^ 
and  restored  the  disgraced  professors  to  their  chairs. 

It  is  clear  that  the  transaction  here  alluded  to  in  a  cursory 
manner  by  Libanius,  is  the  same  as  one  which  is  more 
minutely  described  by  Eunapius  in  his  Ldfe  of  Julian.  It 
most  be  observed  that  Eunapius  himself  was  familiar  with 
these  scenes.  He  had  come  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  he  relates  that  a  great  company  of  students  were  pas- 
sengers in  the  same  vessel.  When  it  came  to  anchor  in 
Piraeus,  Eunapius  was  suffering  under  a  violent  fever  caught 
during  the  voyage.  It  was  night  time,  and  the  master  of  the 
ship,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  the  sophist  Proseresius,  and 
who  knew  that  if  he  staid  till  morning,  his  passengers  would 
be  intercepted  by  some  of  the  parties  who  were  constantly 
on  the  look-out  for  arrivals^  instantly  marched  them  up  to 
the  city,  though  Eunapius  was  unable  to  walk,  and  tney 
were  obliged  to  carry  him  on  their  shoulders.  They,  how- 
ever, reached  the  house  of  the  sophist  in  safety,  and  were 
welcomed  with  the  delight  that  was  naturally  caused  by  so 
important  an  accession,  at  a  time  when,  as  the  writer  observes, 
wars  were  waged  about  one  or  two  youths.  Proaeresius  im- 
mediately sent  for  some  of  his  relatives,  who  undertook  to 
receive  the  new  comers  in  their  houses,  and  to  initiate  them 
by  the  ceremony  of  the  bath. 

In  his  Life  of  Julian,  the  master  of  Proseresius,  and  the 
most  celebrated  sophist  of  his  day,  Eunapius  records  the 
occasion  of  the  incident  mentioned  by  Libanius.  Julian  was 
a  native  of  Cappadocia,  and  had  the  strength  of  the  ultra- 
marine party  on  his  side.  His  chief  rival,  Apsines,  was  a 
Lacedsemonian,  who  was  supported  by  a  band  of  his  robust 
countrymen.  Julian  had  a  Uieatre  of  polished  marble  in  his 
house ;  and  the  biographer  remarks,  that  Athens  was  at  this 
period  in  such  a  state  of  ferment,  that  none  of  the  sophists 
ventured  to  exhibit  in  any  public  place,  but  received  their 
pupils  in  private  theatres,  it  fell  out,  that  during  these  civil 
broils,  the  followers  of  the  two  rivals  came  to  blows  in  the 
streets,  and  the  Cappadocians  were  roughly  handled  by  the 
Lacedaemonians.  But  the  latter,  fearing  that  their  antagonists 
might  call  in  the  arm  of  the  law  to  avenge  their  defeat,  cun- 
ningly anticipated  them,  and  charged  them  with  the  riot. 
The  Koman  governor,  a  stem  man,  ordered  Julian  himself, 
as  well  as  his  scholars,  to  be  apprehended,  and  brought  in 
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chains  to  Corinth.  But  at  the  trials  if  we  might  believe  the 
report  which  Eunapiua  gives  on  the  authority  of  an  eye 
witness^  Proaeresius,  who  was  one  of  the  accused,  having 
obtained  leave  to  defend  his  master  and  comrades,  so  worked 
on  the  proconsul  by  his  eloquence,  that  he  started  from  his 
seat,  and  applauded  like  a  schoolboy.  The  charge  was  dis- 
missed, the  prisoners  released,  and  the  complainants  were 
threatened,  or  (as  the  words  may  intimate)  actually  chastised 
with  Spartan  discipline. 

We  must  here  break  off,  and  conclude  by  requesting  those 
of  our  residers  who  have  the  means,  to  look  into  Schlosser's 
Archiv  fur  Geschichte  utul  Literature  (£rster  Band,  s.  217^) 
where  they  will  find  this  subject  treated,  though,  from  a 
somewhat  different  point  of  view,  with  that  agreeable  and 
judicious  writer's  usual  easy  flow  of  style,  and  well-digested 
learning. 


ON  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  matter  of  general  remark  that  mathematical  studies  do 
not  yield  that  pleasure  to  the  young,  which  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  well  inclined  among  them,  derive  from  every  other 
part  of  their  education.  If  the  opinions  of  a  number  of 
youths  could  be  collected,  at  the  period  when  their  education 
18  just  completed,  it  would  be  found  that,  while  nearly  all 
profess  to  have  derived  pleasure  from  their  classical  pursuits, 
the  very  name  of  mathematics  is  an  emblem  of  drudgery  and 
annoyance.  In  saying  this  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  Uni- 
versities, in  which  the  choice  of  studies  is  so  far  left  to  the 
taste  of  each  individual,  that  no  one  can  have  those  feelings 
against  any  particular  study,  which  arise  from  the  remem- 
brance of  its  having  been  forced  upon  them.  Our  remarks 
apply  to  the  hundreds  of  schools  with  which  the  country  is 
studded,  where,  in  fact,  the  great  majority  of  the  educated 
portion  of  the  community  receive  the  knowledge  which  entitles 
them  to  take  that  title,  in  most  of  which  something  is  taught 
under  the  name  of  mathematics,  bearing  much  the  same  like- 
ness to  an  exercise  of  reason  that  a  table  of  logarithms  does 
to  Locke  on  the  Understanding.  Honourable  exceptions  are 
arising  from  day  to  day  ;  and  those  who  guide  the  remainder 
will,  if  they  are  wise,  look  out  in  time,  and  see  with  what 
favourable  eyes  the  world  regards  any  well-regulated  attempt 
to  improve  the  system.  Why  are  so  many  proprietary 
schools  erected  ?  The  reason  is,  that  parents,  who  have 
neither  time  to  choose,  nor  knowledge  to  guide  them  in  the 
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choice,of  a  place  of  instruction  for  their  children^  find  it  easier 
to  found  a  school^  and  make  it  good,  than  run  the  doubtful 
chance  of  placing  their  sons  where  they  may  learn  nothing  to 
any  purpose.  We  propose  in  this  article  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  manner  of  teaching  mathematics  as  it  is^  and 
as  it  ought  to  be. 

A  very  erroneous  idea  prevails  with  regard  to  the  object  in 
view,  in  making  mathematical  studies  a  part  of  education. 
There  are  places  in  abundance  where  book-keeping  is  the 
great  end  of  arithmetic,  land-surveying  and  navigation  of 
geometry  and  trigonometry.  In  some,  a  higher  notion  is  cul* 
tivated;  and  in  mechanics,  astronomy,  &c.,  is  placed  the 
ultimate  use  of  such  studies.  These  are  all  of  the  highest 
utility ;  and  were  they  the  sole  end  of  mathematical  learning, 
this  last  would  well  deserve  to  stand  high  among  the  branches 
of  knowledge  which  have  advanced  civilization;  but  were 
this  all,  it  must  descend  from  the  rank  it  holds  in  education. 
It  is  no  sufficient  argument  for  the  introduction  of  such  pur- 
suits that  their  practical  applications  are  of  the  highest  utility 
to  the  public,  and  profitable  to  those  who  adopt  them  as  a 
profession.  The  same  holds  of  law,  physic,  or  architecture, 
which,  nevertheless,  find  no  place  among  the  studies  of  the 
young.  It  is  considered  enough,  that  the  lawyer  should  com- 
mence his  legal  pursuits  when  his  education  in  other  respects 
is  completed ;  and  so  would  it  be  with  him  whose  calling 
requires  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  were  it  not  that  an 
important  end  is  gained  by  their  cultivation,  which  is  quite 
independent  of  their  practical  utility, — viz.  the  exercise  of 
the  reasoning  powers.  It  is  well  known,  that  mathematical 
demonstration  has  acquired  the  name  of  certain,  on  account 
of  the  simplicity  and  perfect  admissibility  of  the  principles 
assumed,  and  the  strictly  logical  nature  of  the  steps  by  which 
conclusions  are  deduced  from  these  principles.  The  results 
are  also,  in  many  cases,  matters  of  common  experience,  by 
the  application  of  which  the  reasoning  may  be  confirmed. 
The  same  species  of  logic  is  used  in  all  inquiries  after  truth; 
but  the  broad  distinction  between  mathematics  and  the  rest 
is,  that  the  data  or  assumptions  of  the  first  are  few,  unde- 
niable and  known  to  the  student  from  the  beginning ;  no 
question  can  be  raised  upon  them  which  in  any  way  affects 
the  disposition  to  admit  them,  and  they  require  no  induction 
from  facts  which  can  be  disputed.  The  student  can  then  per- 
ceive more  clearly  in  these  studies,  than  in  any  others,  what  is 
reasoning,  and  what  is  hypothesis ;  he  sails  along  a  coast,  of 
which  all  the  points  are  well  laid  down,  that  be  may  be  able 
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to  use  the  experience  there  gained,  in  future  voyages  of  dia^ 
covery. 

The  actual  quantity  of  mathematics  acquired  by  the  gene- 
rality  of  individuals  is  therefore  of  little  importancei  when 
compared  with  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  studied,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  great  end,  the  improvement  of  the  reasoning 
powers,  is  concerned.     On  looking  at  the  question  in  ali  its 
lights,  we  might  be  tempted  to  say,  let  every  one  learn  much 
and  well ;  well,  in  order  that  the  habits  of  mind  acquired  may 
be  such  as  to  act  beneficially  on  other  pursuits ;  much,  in 
order  to  apply  the  results  to  mechanics,  astronomy,  opticsj 
and  many  other  ennobling  sciences  which  can  never  be  com* 
pletely  understood  without  them.     But  considering  that  the 
great  majority  of  youths  have  not  time  to  devote  both  to  the 
subject  and  its  applications,  and  cannot  therefore  hope  to  be 
able  to  attend  scientifically  to  the  different  branches  of  na- 
tural philosophy,  the  next  point  is   to   secure  a  habit  of 
reasoning  in  preference  to  the  knowledge  of  a  host  of  results. 
The  latter  is  preferred  in  most  of  our  schools,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  ninety-nine  parents  out  of  a  hundred  are  more 
likely  to  ask  their  sons.  How  many  books  of  Euclid  have  you 
read  ?   How  far  have  you  got  on  in  algebra  ?   than.  In  what 
manner  have  you  studied  ?    Do  you  understand  what  you 
have  read  ?    It  is  common  enough  for  a  boy  to  have  acquired 
arithmetic  by  rule,  six  books  of  £uclid  by  rote,  the  greater 
part  of  Bonnycastle's  Algebra  by  rule,  and  plane  trigonometry 
in  the  same  way,  with  just  enough  of  the  use  of  a  table  of 
logarithms  to  secure  him  against  working  any  question  with 
correctness.     All  this,  if   well  learnt,  would   constitute  a 
respectable  portion  of  mathematical  knowledge,  and  would 
enable  an  intelligent  pupil,  when  the  day  arrives  in  which  he 
begins  to  see  the  value  of  knowledge,  to  proceed  in  his  studies 
without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.    But  if  we  proceed  to  examine 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  gained,  we  shall  in  far  too  many 
cases  establish  the  truth  of  the  following  sketch,  which  we 
believe  to  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  manner  in  which 
mathematical  science  was  taught  in  our  time,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  is  still  taught  to  a  great  majority  of  those  who  com- 
mence this  study. 

The  child  learns  from  his  nurse  or  his  mother  our  method 
of  representing  numbers,  by  a  plan  of  teaching  which  makes 
two  symbols  such  as  16  and  25  nearly  as  independent  of 
one  other  in  his  head  as  the  ideas  attached  to  the  words 
^  book*  and  ^  steam-engine.'  When  he  arrives  at  school  he 
is  taught  to  say  the  table  of  numeration,  and  then  proceeds 
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tiiioagh  a  number  of  rules,  that  is,  directions  to  put  figures 
together  written  in  a  book,  with  names  at  the  head  of  them 
such  as  multiplication,  division,  &c.,  which  if  he  understand, 
it  is  welly  but  if  not,  nobody  cares.  Some  of  these  rules  are 
so  unintelligible,  that  were  it  not  for  an  example  at  length 
which  usually  accompanies  them,  they  would  be  equivalent 
to  as  much  Hebrew.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  some  treatises  not 
yet  out  of  date,  the  inverse  rule  of  three  is  defined  as  the 
rule  where  '  less  requires  more,  and  more  requires  less.'  As 
to  the  reasons  for  the  rules,  the  pupil  cannot  trouble  his 
head  (to  use  a  common  term  for  that  much  avoided  operation, 
thinking)  about  them,  not  knowing  whether  there  are  any  at 
all,  or  whether  the  rules  themselves  came  from  the  moon,  or 
are  a  constituent  part  of  that  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  about 
which  he  sometimes  hears.  Should  there  be  any  natural 
defect  in  his  mind,  owing  to  which  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
produce  a  correct  result,  knowing  neither  what  he  is  to  do, 
nor  how  to  do  it,  there  are  several  approved  methods  of 
proceeding.  The  best  of  these,  unfortunately  now  somewhat 
exploded,  is  a  flogging ;  which  works  on  a  principle  recom- 
mended by  physicians,  of  curing  a  disorder  in  a  part  which 
cannot  be  got  at,  by  producing  the  same  in  another  which 
can.  Next  to  this  comes  the  method  of  keeping  the  patient 
from  all  recreation,  until  he  has  done  what  is  required  of  him, 
it  being  considered  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  whether  he 
cannot  work  for  want  of  means,  or  will  not  from  want  of  appli- 
cation. It  has  been  suggested  to  teach  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  rules,  and  thus  to  render  the  pupil  their  master 
instead  of  their  slave,  but  to  this  plan,  independently  of  its 
being  an  innovation,  there  are  grave  objections.  Many  in- 
structors, if  placed  in  the  temple  of  truth,  would  be  obliged  to 
ask,  •  How  shall  I  teach  what  I  do  not  know  ?'  Others  would 
say,  '  All  I  have  to  do  at  present  is  to  look  at  the  pupira 
work,  and  compare  it  with  the  key  which  I  have,  locked  up 
in  my  desk — should  I  begin  teaching  principles  and  all  that, 
there  would  be  no  end  of  troublesome  questions.'  In  this 
last  idea  is  much  of  the  secret  of  the  system.  It  works  well, 
whatever  the  pupils  may  do,  because,  like  the  grammar  and 
dictionary  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek,  it  saves  the  teacher 
a  world  of  trouble.  We  remember  to  have  seen  a  rule-book 
of  algebra  which  recommended  itself  to  the  masters,  on  the 

S'ound  of  saving  them  from  being  ^  pestered  with  questions.' 
ut  to  return — the  sums  as  they  are  called,  when,  after  many 
a  correction,  they  coincide  with  the  masters'  key,  are  carefully 
copied  into  a  book,  each  with  Qu.  at  the  beginning  and  Ans. 
at  the  end^  with  red  ink  lines  in  the  places  which  taste  points 
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oat^  and  this  goes  home  at  the  vacation  with  the  young  gen- 
tleman, a  triumphant  proof  of  his  progress^  shewing  the 
delighted  parent  that  his  hope  is  in  '  compound  multipli- 
cation,' or  if  he  be  a  genius  in  '  discount'  or  '  barter.' 
This  has  been  done  in  three  years  (we  speak  from  know- 
ledge), which,  considering  that  thelast  rules  consist  in  dividing 
a  sum  of  money  into  parts,  and  taking  some  of  those  parts, 
is  not  such  bad  progress.  In  this  way  is  the  pupil  driven 
through  some  dozens  of  commercial  rules,  reducible  on  prin- 
ciple to  three  at  most,  and  these  unconnected,  ill  arranged, 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  utterly  useless  to  the  person 
who  knows  them.  Fractions  are  presented,  both  common  and 
decimal,  but  so  disguised  that  not  the  least  likeness  is  ap- 
parent. Hence  the  rules  must  be  repeated  in  such  case^  and 
thus  in  Bonnycastle's  Arithmetic  appear  three  distinct  rules 
headed  as  follows  : — 

Rule  of  Three. 

Rule  of  Three  in  Fractions. 

Rule  of  Three  in  Decimals. 

These  are  applied,  as  before,  mostly  to  commercial  aflairs, 
which  we  imagine  are  considered  as  forming  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  geometry,  since  the  road  to  the  Pons  Asinorum  is 
always  made  to  lie  through  Agio  and  Banco,  Interest  and 
Discount,  and  the  like.  The  final  consequence  is,  that  the 
pupil  having  worked  unmeaning  and  useless  questions  by 
slatesfuU  for  some  four  or  five  years,  comes  out  master  of  a 
few  methods,  provided  he  knows  what  rule  a  question  falls 
under,  which  is  not  always  sure  to  be  the  case,  for  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  first  application  which  it  is  necessary  he  should 
make  will  be  a  combination  of  more  rules  than  one,  and, 
therefore,  not  exactly  to  be  solved  by  the  rule  in  his  book. 
And  here  he  is  fairly  aground  ;  for  not  having  any  principles, 
the  necessity  of  one  step  different  from  that  laid  down  in  the 
rule  is  a  total  extinguisher  upon  the  success  of  his  efforts. 
So  much  for  the  system  of  arithmetic,  most  appropriately 
called  cyphering^  since  intellect  goes  for  nothing  through- 
out. 

After  the  excellent  preparation  above  described,  such  of 
the  pupils  as  retain  any  power  of  comprehension,  or  have  not 
been  utterly  bewildered  in  the  labyrinths  of  cwts.  and  lbs. 
are  made  to  commence  geometry,  or  as  it  is*  called  mat/ie- 
niatics.  Here  we  must  observe,  in  justice  to  the  instructors, 
that  they  have  not  degraded  the  latter  term  by  applying  it  to 
their  figure-work,  miscalled  arithmetic.  And  here  the  form 
of  demonstration  is  adopted.    We  may  ask,  how  comes  it 
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that  reasonings  utterly  banished  from  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
preserved  its  place  as  an  essential  of  geometry  ?  We  suspect 
It  arose  from  the  fact  of  the  treatise  of  Euclid  being  found 
already  established,  and  the  disinclination  to  overturn  any 
institution  being  so  great,  that  this  work  preserved  its  place 
in  spite  of  its  truth  and  beauty.  Had  it  not  been  for  this, 
we  suspect  that  geometry  would  have  consisted  in  calculating 
the  area  of  squares  and  triangles — in  fact,  that  it  would  have 
been  all  contained  in  one  of  our  practical  works  on  mensura- 
tion. Even  as  it  is,  there  are  not  wanting  some  contrivances 
to  prevent  the  perfect  mastery  of  reasoning.  One  is,  to  give 
the  pupil  a  case  of  instruments,  and  let  him  spend  his  time 
in  drawing  figures,  taking  care  that  these  shall  consist  of 
broad  ink  lines,  to  prevent  his  eye  and  hand  from  acquiring 
the  incidental  advantage  of  real  accuracy.  The  propositions 
are  also  said  by  rote,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
find  their  memory  in  a  better  state  than  their  reason. 
Many  a  youth  who  can  say  the  first  book  of  Euclid  cannot 
say  whether  it  would  or  would  not  do  equally  well  to  reverse 
the  order  of  all  the  propositions.  Great  attention  is  paid  to 
the  phraseology  of  the  book.  The  never-ending  reiteration 
of  Simson's  Euclid  is  the  very  cream  of  the  matter.  But  the 
prime  feature  of  the  system,  though  now  somewhat  oblite- 
rated, was  the  necessity  for  recollecting  the  numbers  of  all 
the  propositions ;  for  it  could  clearly  be  of  no  advantage  to 
know,  that  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  unless  it  was  also  known  that  this  is  the  thirty-second 
of  the  first  book.  There  seems  to  be  a  magic  in  numbers, 
which  no  one  can  withstand,  from  Leibnitz,  who  proposed  to 
convert  the  king  of  China  to  Christianity,  by  means  of  the 
binary  arithmetic,  to  the  mathematical  master  of  a  country 
school,  who  measures  his  pupils'  conviction  of  geometrical 
truths  by  their  power  of  recollecting  the  order  in  which  they 
come.  In  addition,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  more  diffi- 
cult parts  of  the  system  are,  like  the  rest,  said  or  sung  after 
the  manner  of  school-boys,  without  the  least  elucidation. 
The  fifth  book,  which,  though  defended  by  many  on  account 
of  its  superior  rigour,  is  pretty  generally  admitted  to  be  very 
difficult,  if  not  absolutely  unintelligible  to  the  young,  shares 
the  same  fate.  If  geometry  is  at  all  connected  with  algebra, 
it  is  by  means  of  false  analogies  and  such  jargon  as  that  the 
algebraical  theorem  (a  +  A)*=  a*-h  2  a  b  +  b*  proves  the 
fourth  proposition  of  the  second  book  and  why  ?  because  a* 
or  a  multiplied  by  a  is  called  the  square  of  a  and  a  b  the 
rectangle  of  a  and  i,  &c.  !  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
inquisitors  who  condemned  Galileo  would  not  much  object  to 
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our  geometry,  seeing  that  such  reasoning  might  be  made  as 
effectual  in  proving  the  stability  of  the  earth,  as  the  argu-> 
ments  of  that  great  man  were  in  overturning  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  method  of  teaching  algebra,  with 
regard  to  which,  all  that  has  been  already  asserted  in  speak- 
ing of  arithmetic,  holds  to  its  full  extent.  But  as  the  former 
subject  holds  a  higher  rank  than  the  latter,  it  would  be  un- 
dignified not  to  teach  it  with  some  defects  peculiarly  its  own. 
If  arithmetic  were  unintelligible,  algebra  is  made  to  render 
that  obscure  which  before  was  easy.  The  latter  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  first  containing  merely  universal 
arithmetic,  that  is,  calculations  leading  to  theorems  which 
are  equally  true  for  classes  of  numbers.  To  investigate  these, 
universal  numbers  are  introduced,  represented  by  letters,  for 
which,  when  the  process  is  finished,  any  numbers  may  be 
substituted  which  are  consistent  with  the  conditions  of  the 
problem.  The  second  and  more  extensive  branch  takes  its 
rise  in  a  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  algebra  from  all 
other  sciences,  viz.  that  when  a  problem  is  impossible,  or 
admits  an  infinite  number  of  solutions,  or  has  been  misunder- 
stood in  applying  algebraical  reasoning,  the  solution  itself, 
instead  of  bemg  rational  and  consistent,  points  out  the  error 

/ a    0 

by  appearing  in  one  of  the  forms  -  o  v  —  «  —  -5- and  others 

which  the  algebraist  will  immediately  recognise.  These  sym- 
bols are  contradictory  and  absurd  in  their  nature,  yet,  by 
carefully  observing  the  problems  in  which  they  occur,  it  has 
been  made  apparent,  that  each  of  them  belongs  to  one  par- 
ticular species  of  mistake  and  to  no  others.  Hence  the  solu- 
tion itself  points  out  the  error  and  the  mode  of  correcting  it, 
and  these  symbols  take  their  place  by  the  side  of  those 
in  which  no  contradiction  occurs,  and  can  be  used  with  cer- 
tainty, and,  by  those  who  know  their  meaning,  without  con- 
fusion of  ideas.  In  employing  them  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  signification  of  common  terms  to  avoid 
separating  analogous  cases  and  multiplying  definitions.  It 
is  plain  that  this  refined  branch  of  the  science  should  not  be 
the  first  taught,  but  that  the  pupil  should  be  led,  in  the  track 
of  invention,  to  its  several  parts,  so  as  to  arrive  at  each  at  the 
precise  moment  when  he  can  understand  its  origin  and  use. 
A  contrary  course  will  ensure  years  of  travelling  in  the  dark, 
besides  the  certainty  of  accustoming  the  young  mind  to  im- 
plicit belief  in  apparently  contradictory  propositions.  But 
as  if  this  were  to  be  desired,  we  find  the  most  elementary 
parts  of  algebra  crowded  with  numbers  which  are  to  be  sub- 
tracted from  nothing,  the  results  of  which  are  to  be  added 
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to  and  multiplied  by  similar  numbers,  for  in  no  other  sense 
can  the  pupil  in  that  stage  of  his  progress  interpret  the  sym- 
bols which  are  put  before  him.  This  is  on  the  supposition 
that  he  attempts  to  interpret  them  at  all,  about  which  no 
great  concern  is  manifested.  Thus,  in  Bonnycastle's  Al- 
gebra (the  school  abridgment)  we  find  the  following  defi- 
nition : 

"  —  MinuSy  the  sign  of  subtraction,  signifies  that  the  latter 
of  the  two  quantities  between  which  it  is  placed,  must  be 
subtracted  from  the  former.'"  Six  pages  do  not  elapse, 
before  we  find  the  pupil  directed  to  add  +  3xyto  — 2ar. 

It  may  be  said,  that  pupils  raise  no  objections.  This  is 
the  most  fiital  argument  that  could  be  adduced.  We  know 
well  that  pupils  always  receive  implicitly  what  their  masters 
tell  them,  and  why  is  it  that  they  are  led  to  the  study  of 
Mathematics  ?  Precisely  that  they  may  learn  to  raise  objec- 
tions, and  how  to  raise  them  in  the  proper  place,  when  false 
logic  and  absurd  definitions  make  objections  desirable.  To 
make  him  turn  a  mill  is  not  the  way  to  restore  sight  to  a 
blind  horse,  nor  will  a  routine  of  unintelligible  or  contradict 
tory  propositions  develop  the  powers  of  the  mind. 

As  in  arithmetic,  so  in  algebra,  there  is  no  reasoning,  but 
all  is  rule  and  work.  Nay,  even  the  instructor  himself  is  not 
supposed  to  possess  this  faculty,  since  to  all  the  works  of 
algebra,  a  key  is  published,  containing  literatim  the  solutions 
of  all  the  questions,  simple  and  otherwise,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  no  similar  work  will  succeed  without  such  an  ac- 
companiment. In  the  key  to  Bonnycastle's  Algebra  we  find 
a— or  multiplied  at  length  by  itself  for  fear  the  instructor 
should  slip;  also  the  solutions  of  the  equation4— 9x= 14— lljr, 
and  many  other  such. 

In  answer  to  a  defence  sometimes  set  up,  that  the  system 
is  practical,  we  observe  that  much  of  what  is  done  has  no 
reference  to  any  practical  end  whatever.  The  great  body  of 
the  algebraical  work  of  a  school  consists  in  questions  of  mul- 
tiplication and  division  which  never  occur  in  practice — 
above  all,  in  the  solution  of  certain  conundrums  called  pro- 
blems producing  equations,  of  the  practical  nature  of  which 
the  reader  shall  judge  from  the  following  specimens  extracted 
from  Bonnycastle's  Algebra. 

'  A  person  being  asked  the  hour  answered  that  it  was  between 
five  and  six  and  the  hour  and  minute  hands  were  together.  What 
was  the  time?* 

*  A  post  is  \  in  the  mud,  i  in  the  water,  and  10  feet  above  the 
water ;  what  is  its  whole  length  ? ' 

*  A  person  has  two  horses  and  a  saddle  worth  bOL  ;  now  if  the 
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saddle  be  put  on  the  back  of  the  first  horse  it  will  make  his  value 
double  that  of  the  second,  but  if  it  be  put  on  the  back  of  the  second 
it  will  make  his  value  triple  that  of  the  first ;  what  is  the  value  of 
each  horse  ? ' 

Now  if  all  this  be  meant  for  improvement  in  theory,  no 
one  will  deny  that  the  reasons  of  all  the  rules  should  be  pre- 
viously understood;  but  if  they  be  practical  questions,  we 
need  only  say  that  people  have  more  pertinent  methods  of 
answering  the  question  ^  What's  o'clock  ? '  that  no  one  con- 
cerns himself  about  the  proportion  in  what  a  post  is  shared 
between  wind,  water,  and  mud ;  and  that  the  Newmarket 
gentry  have  a  better  way  of  determining  the  value  of  their 
horses  than  by  involving  them,  saddles  and  all,  in  a  simple 
equation. 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  a  course  of  elementary  mathe- 
matics which  was  universal,  and  is  still  too  general.  We 
do  not  mean  to  charge  every  place  of  education  with  every 
one  of  these  absurdities.  It  would  be  monstrous  to  suppose 
that,  however  universal  the  prejudice  may  be  against  reason- 
ing, all  should  have  adopted  exactly  the  same  method  of 
keeping  it  out  of  the  way  of  boys.  We  proceed  to  offer  some 
suggestions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  system  should  be 
improved,  in  doing  which,  we  cannot  assume  the  tone  of 
certainty  in  which  we  have  hitherto  proceeded.  All  that  has 
been  stated  hitherto  is  notorious  fact;  we  now  come  from 
matter  of  evidence  to  questions  of  opinion,  knowing  that  it 
is  more  easy  to  pull  down  than  set  up,  though  feeling  con- 
vinced that  the  following  methods  will  be  found  more  profit- 
able than  those  which  we  have  described. 

It  is  useless  to  present  reasoning  in  any  shape  until  the  lan- 
guage used  is  perfectly  familiar.  No  one  can  learn  new  words 
and  comprehend  new  combinations  of  words  at  the  same 
time.  Hence  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  English  sen- 
tence is  the  first  thing  to  be  taught.  In  this  knowledge  boys 
are  usually  deficient.  They  know,  it  is  true,  how  to  name 
each  part  of  speech ;  but  they  have  no  acquaintance  with 
that  more  general  part  of  grammar  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  forms  of  logic.  As  an  example,  no  mistake  is  more 
common  than  concluding  the  converse  of  a  proposition  to  be 
the  same  thing  as  the  proposition  itself  in  every  case  where 
the  terms  are  new  or  complicated.  Thus  in  commencing 
geometry  they  suppose  that  *  all  equilateral  triangles  are 
equiangular,'  proves  that  all  equiangular  triangles  are  equi- 
lateral. These  errors  should  be  guarded  against  beforehand, 
by  exercising  the  pupil  in  simple  deductions,  such  as  are  to 
be  found  in  every  syllogism,  taking  care  that  all  the  terms 
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used  have  reference  to  objects  with  which  they  are  familiar. 
It  should  be  illustrated  to  them  that  the  truth  of  an  argument 
depends  on  two  distinct  considerations,  the  truth  of  the  pre- 
mises, and  the  manner  in  which  the  conclusion  is  deduced 
from  them.  They  should  be  made  to  see  the  difference 
between  a  fact  and  a  deduction  from  two  or  more,  and  also 
that  good  reasoning  may  be  instituted  upon  data  which  are 
ima^nary,  such  as  the  definition  of  a  point  and  a  line  in 
Euclid,  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  book  exists  in 
our  language  which  can  be  recommended  to  children  as  a 
direct  exercise  of  thought  on  subjects  with  which  they  are 
familiar.  He  who  shall  supply  this  desideratum  will  deserve 
more  than  the  present  age  will  be  willing  to  allow,  but  may 
safely  trust  his  fame  to  succeeding  generations.  For  want 
of  such  a  previous  exercise  the  boy  has  to  contend  with  two 
difficulties  at  once,  new  things  and  new  methods  ;  and  edu- 
cation is  not  what  it  should  be,  a  search  after  that  which  is 
not  known,  by  the  light  of  that  which  is.  We  proceed  to  the 
study  of  arithmetic. 

The  method  of  numeration  should  be  clearly  explained  and 
illustrated  by  reference  to  other  systems  besides  the  decimal. 
By  the  use  of  counters  or  any  similar  mechanical  means,  the 
pupil  would  readily  perceive  the  use  and  advantage  of  giving 
to  figures  a  local  value.  The  explanation  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal rules  would  then  be  easy,  but  in  learning  them  for  the 
first  time  the  pupil  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  the 
abbreviations  which  will  afterwards  be  convenient  for  prac- 
tice, and  which  all  consist  in  the  omission  of  cyphers.  The 
arithmetic  of  concrete  quantity  would  furnish  abundant 
illustration  of  these  rules,  since  the  principles  of  all  parts 
of  the  science  are  the  same.  The  rule  for  finding  the 
greatest  common  measure  of  two  numbers  will  supply  an 
example  of  logical  argument,  which  should  be  repeated  on 
several  distinct  examples.  In  fact  the  learner  should  accus- 
tom himself  to  apply  to  every  case  those  principles  of  reason- 
ing which  in  algebra  are  generalized  by  the  application  of 
universal  symbols  for  numbers.  He  will  thus  smooth  the 
road  to  the  latter  science,  which  will  present  only  one  new 
feature  at  first.  In  teaching  fractions,  a  perfectly  correct 
notion  of  their  meaning  should  be  given,  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples taken  from  concrete  quantities.  Distinct  things 
should  not  be  confounded  because  they  have  the  same  names. 
The  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions  is  an  example. 
Strictly  speakhig,  the  definitions  given  of  these  words  can 
apply  only  to  whole  numbers,  or  to  a  whole  number  and  a 
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fraction ;  the  name  is  extended  after  that  operation  is  dia^ 
covered,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  substitute  when  frac- 
tions take  the  place  of  whole  numbers  in  a  problem,  and  not 
till  then,  should  the  student  be  allowed  to  use  the  terms  as 
applied  to  both  sorts  of  quantity.  The  transition  to  decimal 
fractions  is  simple  and  obvious ;  but  the  pupil,  before  he  is 
permitted  to  change  the  notation,  should  be  accustomed  to 
work  questions  contained  in  decimal  fractions  expressed  in 
the  common  way  of  representing  all  fractions.  The  reduc- 
tion of  any  fraction  to  a  decimal  will  lead  to  the  notion  of 
what  is  called  a  circulating  decimal,  which  is  all  that  the 
pupil  requires,  as  the  rules  may  very  safely  be  deferred  until 
he  understands  the  nature  of  a  geometric  series. 

The  commercial  rules  are  simple  applications  of  the  very 
first  principles.  They  may  be  introduced  as  examples  of  the 
others,  and  thus  many  long  and  distinct  processes  found  in 
all  the  books  will  be  reduced  to  two  or  three.  We  have 
not  space  to  enter  into  further  detail ;  the  following  remarks 
will  close  this  part  of  the  subject. 

The  object  of  the  master  ought  to  be  to  make  his  pupil 
understand  the  process  before  him.  The  latter  ought  there- 
fore to  be  questioned  on  every  part  of  his  work,  and  encou- 
raged to  mention  all  the  difficulties  which  have  occurred  to 
him.  Above  all,  the  boy  ought  never  to  be  suffered  to  ima- 
gine that  he  is  stupid,  because  he  does  not  immediately  see 
what  is  put  before  him.  Schoolmasters  do  not  sufficiently 
bear  in  mind,  that  their  pupils  are  learning  to  use  faculties, 
with  regard  to  which,  were  it  not  for  instruction,  all  would  be 
nearly  on  a  level.  To  discourage  a  beginner,  by  making  him 
fancy  himself  beneath  the  rest  of  his  species,  is  the  surest 
way  of  losing  time  and  trouble.  That  inattention  or  negli- 
gence should  meet  with  reproof  is  undeniable,  but  this  should 
not  come  in  such  a  form  as  to  dishearten  the  well  disposed, 
or  to  give  the  indifferent  pupil  an  excuse  for  making  no  pro- 
gress, by  laying  the  blame  on  his  faculties,  and  saying  he  has 
no  head  for  arithmetic. 

Numerical  exactness  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  will 
be  sooner  arrived  at  by  the  pupil  who  understands  the  prin- 
ciples, than  by  any  other.  The  greatest  difficulty  which  boys 
find  in  attaining  it,  arises  from  the  custom  of  writing  all  the 
figures  on  a  slate,  on  which  (since  beginners  in  arithmetic 
rarely  write  well  or  evenly)  the  various  columns  of  figures 
are  mixed,  and  slant  in  every  possible  way.  Why  should  not 
the  young  calci\lator  employ  the  same  method  as  is  frequently 
used  by  the  older  one,  of  writing  on  paper  ruled  into  small 
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fiquares,  one  for  each  figure.  Let  this  be  tried^  and  we  will 
answer  for  a  much  better  average  rate  of  correctness.  As 
aoon  as  the  principle  of  each  riUe  is  really  understood,  ske- 
leton forms  might  be  used  with  advantage,  by  which  the  pupil 
might  be  required  to  abide. 

The  study  of  geometry  should,  in  our  opinion,  not  be  de- 
ferred one  moment  later  than  is  absolutely  necessary.     Many 
of  the  names  here  are  new,  and  the  beginner  should  be  made 
very  familiar  with  them,  before  he  encounters  the  difficulties  of 
a  demonstration.  This  might  be  attained,  by  making  him  pre- 
viously acquainted  with  the  leading  facts  of  the  first  three 
books  of  Euclid.    It  is  easy  to  give  ocular  demonstration  of 
them  all,  and  thb,  while  it  fixes  the  terms  in  the  memory, 
will  excite  curiosity,  and  give  an  idea  of  the  utility  of  the 
science.     Much  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  a  study  is 
introduced,  and  the  commencement  of  Euclid's  Elements  is 
not  calculated  to  afford  a  favourable  idea.     It  consists  of 
multitudes  of  definitions  and  axioms,  some  of  which  are  far 
from  self-evident,  and  begins  with  three  troublesome  proposi- 
tions, showing  that  from  the  greater  pf  two  lines  a  part  may 
be  cut  off  equal  to  the  less.    This  may  be  very  necessary  to 
the  received  standard  of  geometrical  rigour,  but  the  beginner 
cannot  enter  into  this  refinement.    And  in  fact,  the  order  of 
the  propositions  is  not  necessary  to  correct  reasoning.    This 
consists  in  forming  the  conclusions  rightly  from  the  premises, 
no  matter  what  these  last  may  be.     It  would  not  be  contrary 
to  good  logic,  to  assume  the  whole  of  the  first  book  of  Eu- 
clid, and  from  it  to  prove  the  second,  provided  that  after- 
wards the  first  book  were  proved,  without  the  necessity  of 
taking  for  granted  any  proposition  in  the  second.    The  argu- 
ment, or  collection  of  arguments,  would  then  stand  thus  : — 

If  the  first  book  be  true,  the  second  is  true. 

But  the  first  book  is  true. 

Therefore  the  second  is  true. 

The  order  in  which  the  premises  come,  does  not  affect  the 
soundness  of  the  conclusion,  and  provided  the  pupil  under- 
stands, that  the  conclusion  depends  equally  on  the  premises 
and  the  reasoning  grounded  upon  them,  which  are  two  dis- 
•  tinct  things,  an  error  in  one  not  necessarily  affecting  the 
other,  he  is  perfectly  safe,  and  takes  a  view  of  the  process  of 
reasoning  not  generally  given  to  the  young.  We  should  then 
recommend  the  following  principles  in  teaching  geometry : — 

Never  to  state  a  definition,  without  giving  ocular  demon- 
stration, of  one  or  more  facts  connected  with  the  term  em- 
ployed. 
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To  defer  every  axiom,  until  that  point  is  arrived  at,  where 
it  becomes  necessary. 

To  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  that  the  reasoning 
is  not  affected  by  the  assumption  of  an  axiom  to  be  proved 
afterwards,  provided  the  proof  of  it  is  independent  of  the 
proposition  which  it  was  used  in  proving,  and  its  conse- 
quences. 

To  accustom  the  beginner  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  going 
backwards  from  any  proposition,  to  continue  the  chain,  until 
he  arrives  at  the  point  which  he  set  out  by  assuming. 

To  supply  a  proof  that  ^  all  right  angles  are  equal,'  and  to 
deduce  the  axiom  on  which  Euclid  grounds  the  theory  of 
parallels,  from  this  more  simple  and  obvious  one,  viz. 
'  through  a  given  point,  not  more  than  one  parallel  can  be 
drawn  to  a  given  straight  line/ 

To  count  the  second  and  third  proposition  of  Euclid 
among  the  axioms. 

To  omit  those  propositions  which  are  not  subsequently 
useful,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  many  in  the  second 
book,  and  all  in  the  fourth. 

In  order  to  accustom  the  pupil  to  correct  statement  of 
propositions,  he  should  be  made  to  write  all  that  he  reads. 
But  here  is  a  probability  that  he  will  trust  entirely  to  the 
book.  This  may  be  prevented  by  requiring  him  to  use 
numerals  instead  of  letters  throughout,  and  to  arrange  the 
whole  in  the  following  manner.  Let  a  sheet  of  paper  have 
two  vertical  columns,  ruled  on  the  left,  and  let  the  whole 
enunciation,  construction,  and  demonstration  of  the  problem 
be  divided  into  distinct  paragraphs,  each  containing  only  one 
assertion.  Number  these  paragraphs  in  the  first  ruled 
column,  and,  in  the  second,  opposite  to  each  paragraph, 
enter  the  numbers  of  the  preceding  ones  from  which  it  fol- 
lows. Where  a  previous  proposition,  or  an  axiom  is  required, 
write  its  enunciation  at  the  end,  with  a  letter  before  it,  and 
enter  that  letter  opposite  to  the  paragraph  in  which  it  is 
assumed.  If  the  pupil  does  this  correctly,  the  instructor  may 
be  well  assured  that  be  understands  the  proposition. 

In  the  application  of  algebraical  symbols  to  geometry, 
misconceptions  usually  prevail,  which  are  countenanced  by 
the  looseness  of  expression  of  many  elementary  works. 
They  are  mostly  founded  upon  the  analogy  existing  between 
the  algebraical  expression  a  x  a,  or  a*,  called  a  square,  and 
the  geometrical  square  described  upon  the  line  which  contains 
a  units.  Against  this  confusion  of  terms  the  teacher  must 
be  on  his  guard,  and  should  carefully  avoid  that  symbolical 
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notation  recommended  in  some  books,  by  which  A  B*  is 
made  to  stand  for  the  square  described  on  A  B.    If  a  short 

symbol  for  this  be  used  it  might  be  \A  B\y  and  the  necessity 

of  proving  that  the  number  of  |Tj   is  contained  in  Q  is 

a  X  a,  would  not  be  concealed  under  a  petifio  principii. 
-  With  regard  to  the  fifth  book  of  the  Elements,  we  recom- 
mend the  teacher  to  substitute  for  it  the  common  arithme- 
tical notions  of  proportion.  Admitting  that  this  is  not  so 
exact  as  the  method  of  Euclid,  still,  a  less  rigorous  but  intel- 
ligible process,  is  better  than  a  perfect  method,  which  cannot 
be  understood  by  the  great  majority  of  learners.  The  sixth 
book  would  thus  become  perfectly  intelligible. 

It  would  much  benefit  the  pupil  if  solid  geometry  were 
introduced  at  a  more  early  period.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
elementary  propositions  which  requires  more  than  the  first  book 
of  Euclid ;  and  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  real  figures  instead 
of  perspective  drawings,  the  subject  might  be  amazingly  sim- 
plified. 

We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  algebra,  regretting  that 
the  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss  the 
subject  unon  the  scale  which  it  deserves.  The  great  draw- 
back to  the  proper  attainment  of  this  science  is  the  miserable 
previous  instruction  in  arithmetic.  When  this  defect  is 
remedied,  and  not  till  then,  can  we  expect  any  better  results. 
The  four  primary  rules  are,  in  principle,  only  extensions  of 
those  of  arithmetic,  though,  taught  as  they  are,  very  little 
resemblance  appears.  It  is  the  practice  also,  not  to  let  the 
pupil  proceed  to  the  principles  of  equations,  until  he  can 
work  questions  in  all  the  previous  rules,  of  a  nature  which 
very  rarely  occur  in  practice.  To  the  unintelligible  way  in 
which  the  negative  sign  is  used,  we  have  already  alluded. 
We  proceed  to  explain  our  views  as  to  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  new  symbols  of  algebra  should  not  be  all  explained  to 
the  student  at  once.  He  should  be  led  from  the  full  to  the 
abridged  notation,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  were,  who  first 
adopted  the  latter.  For  example,  at  this  period  he  should 
use  aa,  aaa^  &c.,  and  not  a*  a",  and  should  continue  to  do 
this  until  there  is  no  fear  of  that  confusion  of  2  a  and  a\  3  a 
and  o%  &c.,  which  perpetually  occurs.  Whenever  any  new 
symbol  is  introduced,  not  a  step  should  be  made  until  it  has 
been  rendered  familiar  by  finding  its  arithmetical  value  in 
particular  cases.  This  indeed  is  the  first  exercise ;  algebraical 
expressions  increasing   in  complexity  are  given,  and  also 
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certain  values  for  the  letters,  aiid  the  student  is  left  to  And 
the  corresponding  arithmetical  value  of  the  expression. 
Whenever  a  negative  result  occurs  it  should  be  thrown  aside 
as  an  impossibility,  the  pupil  being  told  at  the  same  time 
that  use  will  be  afterwards  made  of  such  expressions,  when 
he  can  understand  what  thev  mean  in  the  solution  of  a 
problem.  The  leading  principles  of  the  solution  of  equations 
of  the  first  degree  might  then  be  easily  established,  and 
applied  to  some  numerical  equations.  The  four  rules  should 
follow,  the  principles  being  previously  explained  and  all 
negative  results  avoided,  "nie  student  is  then  in  possession 
of  the  means  of  solving  an  equation  of  the  first  degree  in 
which  some  of  the  given  quantities  are  literal,  and  may  be 
supplied  with  examples  a  little  more  likely  to  aid  his  future 
studies,  than  the  conundrums  about  posts  and  saddles,  which 
we  have  instanced. 

At  this  stage  of  his  progress  the  pupil  should  be  set  to 
work  a  problem  in  which  a  negative  result  occurs.  It  should 
then  be  pointed  out  to  him  that  there  is  a  misconception  of 
the  problem  itself,  and  the  manner  of  rectifying  that  error 
will  shew  in  the  course  of  several  examples,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  negative  answer.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
be  easy  to  explain  by  examples  the  nature  of  the  wrong  sup- 
positions which  lead  to  results  of  the  form  -^  and  r^  •    He 

should  then  examine  for  himself  what  change  is  produced  in 
a  process  which  sets  out  with  some  assumption  as  to  i— a, 
when  this  has  been  incorrectly  written  for  a— A.  By  com- 
paring the  true  and  false  processes  he  will  deduce  the  rules 
according  to  which  negative  quantities  must  be  treated,  in 
order  that  their  introduction  may  not  affect  the  soundness  of 
the  conclusion.  He  is  thus  placed  in  the  same  condition  as 
to  results  with  the  pupil  who  has  pursued  the  common 
method,  with  this  difference^  however,  that  he  can  explain 
conclusions  which  the  other  cannot,  and  has  never  believed 
that,  a— i  meaning  a  diminished  by  b,  there  can  be  such  a 
thing  as— a^  or  a  quantity  fe^^  than  nothing. 

The  view  which  is  generally  taken  of  expressions  of  the 
first  and  second  de^ee  is  too  confined  for  the  future  purposes 
of  the  mathematical  student.  It  is  this  :  what  values  of  x  will 
make  the  expressions  a  .r— A,  o  j;^— Ajr-|-c,&c.,  equal  to  no- 
thing; whereas  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  what  values  of  or  make 
these  expressions  positive,  negative,  or  nothing.  All  that  is 
learnt,  appears  to  have  no  higher  view  than  enabling  the 
student  to  solve  the  pretty  problems  which  we  have  men- 
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tioned)  and  not  to  Bimplify  the  higfaet  parta  of  the  tidence. 
This  is  too  much  the  fault  of  the  education  of  our  schools  in 
general.  It  is  not  recollected  that  they  cannot  expect  to 
make  learned  men;  but  they  may  make  good  learners^  and  at 
the  same  time  produce  such  a  desire  for  knowledge  as  shall 
lead  the  individual  to  devote  himself  to  study,  where  it  is  not 
matter  of  compulsion,  as  in  the  Universities,  and  still  more 
amid  the  occupations  of  life.  The  great  mistake  lies  in  a 
notion  that  they  are  to  teach  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
bare  facts,  before  the  pupil  arrives  at  the  age  of  sixteen : 
whether  he  will  leave  school,  with  the  desire  of  adding  one 
more  bit  of  knowledge  to  his  stock,  or  with  the  power  to  do 
so  if  he  has  the  will,  does  not  seem  to  be  considered  of  any 
importance.  Again  we  call  upon  all  who  still  adhere  to  the 
old  system,  to  reflect  a  little  on  their  own  interest.  The 
number  of  new  methods  of  teaching  proposed  every  day, 
shows  the  existence  of  a  general  feeling  that  some  change  is 
requisite.  The  Universities,  which  have  made  great  advances 
^within  the  last  twenty  years,  may  be  proposed  to  the  schools 
as  an  example  for  their  imitation.  And  let  them  recollect, 
that,  the  demand  existing,  the  question  is  not  whether  they 
will  supply  what  is  asked  for,  or  something  else,  but  whether 
the  public  must  come  to  them,  or  go  elsewhere. 
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Thosb  who  are  desirous  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
poor  have  frequently  been  at  a  loss  to  reply  to  one  of  the 
objections  advanced  by  persons  who  consider  their  exertions 
useless  or  injurious.  It  has  been  said,  that  notwithstanding 
the  many  provisions  for  imparting  the  supposed  benefits  of 
instruction  to  the  lower  classes,  their  ignorance  of  what  is 
useful  has  continued  almost  undiminished,  whilst  their  pre- 
tensions have  been  very  much  increased.  The  boys  educated 
in  the  different  Charity  or  National  Schools  are  often,  it  it 
alleged,  found  to  be  unwilling  to  engage  in,  or  unfit  to  under- 
take, the  kinds  of  work  most  suitable  to  their  condition,  and 
by  which  they  ought  to  live ;  whilst  the  girls,  who  have  been 
taught  to  read  and  vrrite,  and  to  solve  arithmetical  questions, 
do  not  acquire  the  smallest  acquaintance  with  many  things 
most  essential  to  their  comfort,  and  most  adapted  to  their 
probable  station  as  servants  or  as  the  wives  of  working-men. 
Without  placing  implicit  reliance  on  the  general  complaints 
of  the  deterioration  of  the  character  of  servants  in  general,— 
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complaints  which  a  recollection  of  similar  murmurs  heard 
from  the  lips  of  the  oldest  people  concerning  what  they  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  in  their  days,  as  well  as  a  reference 
to  details  of  domestic  life  in  centuries  that  are  passed,  will 
show  to  be  little  more  than  repetitions  of  old  discontent ; — it 
must  yet  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
representations,  so  generally  made  during  late  years,  that 
many  boys  who  have  been  well  educated  incur  disappoint- 
ment and  ruin  on  account  of  their  being  unaccustomed  to 
habits  of  humble  industry ;  and  that  it  has  become  difficult  to 
procure  female  servants  who  will  undertake  the  harder  kinds 
of  work.  Too  many  of  the  boys  aspire  to  be  clerks  or  shop- 
men, and  too  many  of  the  girls  to  be  governesses,  lady's- 
maids,  or  nurse-maids.  There  is  not  a  town,  or  a  village,  in 
which  the  settled  inhabitants  cannot  point  out  many  young 
women  whose  humble  origin  would  formerly  have  led  them  to 
offer  themselves  as  servants,  but  who  have  been  observed  of 
late  years  to  despise  such  a  mode  of  supporting  themselves, 
and  to  give  a  preference  to  the  more  precarious,  and  in  their 
estimation  the  more  genteel,  although  probably  not  in  reality 
the  less  laborious,  employment  of  dress-making.  The  num- 
ber of  dress-makers,  thus  increased  far  beyond  the  demand  of 
parts  of  the  country  in  which  changes  of  fashion  are  not  made 
with  great  rapidity,  has  led  to  worse  consequences ;  by  ex- 
posing a  number  of  young  women  to  all  the  temptations  and 
evils  which  idleness  and  a  fondness  for  finery  induce,  and 
from  which  less  pretending  occupations  would  have  protected 
them.  Those  who  have  opportunities  of  closely  observing  the 
state  of  small  communities,  and  the  changes  they  undergo, 
will  assent  without  difficulty  to  these  remarks ;  and  there  is 
much  reason  to  believe  that  the  prisons  and  penitentiaries  of 
London  would  furnish  numerous  illustrations  of  them. 

These  admissions  may  be  made  without  prejudice  to  the 
cause  of  general  education ;  but  they  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  plan  of  education,  pursued  with  respect  to  boys 
and  girls  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  is  unsuitable  to  their 
present  and  their  probable  future  condition,  and  also  incom- 
plete. 

In  the  charitable  provision  made  for  the  education  of  the 
poor,  either  by  the  state,  or  by  the  bequests  of  benevolent 
individuals,  of  which  few  towns  throughout  the  kingdom  are 
entirely  destitute,  the  object  of  the  provision  has  varied 
little,  even  in  the  multiplicity  of  individual  feelings  in  which 
the  foundations  may  be  supposed  to  have  originated.  The 
schools  chartered  by  the  state  were,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
presume,  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  portion  of  the 
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middle  classes;  and  those  founded  by  individuals  were  in 
some  instances  intended  to  promote  these  views  of  the  go« 
▼ernment^  in  others  to  hold  out  peculiar  advantages  to  a  pro- 
portion only  of  the  poorer  and  still  more  neglected  class  of 
people  ;  and  in  a  few,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling  poor 
children  ^  to  read  well  in  the  bible.'  (Fox's  School,  Cleobury 
Mortimer,  Salop.) 

The  public  or  grammar  schools,  being  instituted  on  nearly 
an  uniform  plan,  have  in  some  places  risen  above  their  origi- 
nal design,  and  in  others  fallen  below  it.  Indeed  the  objects 
intended  by  the  founders  were  seldom  very  precisely  stated, 
and  have  often  been  matters  of  dispute.  It  is  often  stated 
that  the  boys  are  to  be  taught  *  in  learning  and  good  man- 
ners ;'  or,  '  in  grammar  and  other  good  learning ;'  or 
merely,  in  gener^  terms,  that  boys  are  to  be  '  freely  and 
carefully  taught  and  instructed/  or  '  piously  educated ;'  or 
instructed  ^  in  religion  and  other  good  literature.'  Subse- 
quent to  the  Revolution,  more  care  is  observable  with  respect 
to  making  religion  a  part  of  school  education :  thus  in 
the  free  grammar  school  in  the  borough  of  Chesterfield, 
which  Elizabeth  had  founded  '  for  the  pious  education  of  the 
same,'  a  later  gift,  in  1690,  directs  that  the  boys  should  learn 
*  the  accidence  and  the  assembly's  catechism ;'  and  during 
the  eighteenth  century  most  of  the  directions  are  particular 
as  to  the  education  of  youth  according  to  the  Protestant 
religion  of  the  state. 

It  would  evince  great  ignorance  of  what  has  been  effected 
by  their  means  to  speak  of  the  grammar  and  free  schools  in 
terms  approaching  in  the  slightest  degree  to  disrespect. 
They  diffused  learning  over  the  land  at  a  time  when  various 
circumstances  would  have  debarred  from  its  advantages  all  but 
the  inhabitants  of  cities,  and  mainly  promoted  the  first 
circulation  of  knowledge,  and  the  cultivation  of  liberal  and 
enlightened  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  through  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  That  they  are  now  less  useful,  has  arisen 
from  the  altered  state  of  society.  In  the  larger  towns,  they 
have  become  places  of  classical  education,  and  resorted  to  by 
scholars  of  a  higher  class  than  those  for  whom  they  were 
first  intended.  English  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
form  perhaps  no  part  of  the  plan  of  instruction,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  Latin  is  deemed  an  essential  condition  of  admission. 
In  towns  of  moderate  size,  these  regulations  materially  lin>it 
the  utility  of  the  school:  as,  for  instance,  at  Chesterfield, 
where  it  appears  there  has  sometimes  not  been  a  single  boy 
at  the  school.  (Report  of  Public  Charities,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  149.) 
In  some  places^  (as  at  Bipon,)  the  free  schools  are  decaying^ 
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in  consequence  of  the  indifference  of  the  poorer  classei  to 
Latin  ftnd  Greek,  and  their  anwillingneas  or  inability  to  pay 
for  Latin  booka^  and  for  instruction  in  reading  and  writing. 
That  they  are  anxious  for  the  latter  kind  of  instruction  is 
shown  by  their  sending  their  children  to  the  national  and 
other  schools ;  as  well  as  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  free  school 
founded  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  at  Bolton  in  Yorkshire,  in 
lOB7f  where  writing  and  arithmetic  are  only  taught  during 
six  weeks  before  midsummer,  the  number  of  scholars  during 
that  time  is  generally  doubled.  (Reports  on  Public  Charities, 
vol.  iii.)  The  scholars  of  these  particular  schools,  thus 
desirous  to  obtain  the  simplest  instruction,  are  the  children 
of  poor  persons,  for  whom  it  may  perhaps  be  said  the  schools 
were  not  intended.  But  people  of  the  middle  classes  in  small 
towns  equally  feel  the  hardship  of  having  to  pay  for  that  kind 
of  education  which  their  sons  cannot  do  without,  and  having 
that  held  out  to  them  as  a  boon  of  which  they  with  good 
reason  very  much  question  the  utility.  A  poor  tradesman 
has  sometimes  an  ambition  to  see  his  son  a  scholar  j  but  the 
majority  of  poor  tradesmen  would  wisely  prefer  that  their 
sons  should  read  well,  write  a  good  hand,  and  understand 
accounts.  This  has  been  taken  into  consideration  in  many 
instances  j  and  the  schoolmaster  is  willing  t^>  teach  Latin  to 
those  who  desire  to  learn  Latin,  and  English  to  those  who 
desire  to  learn  English ;  as  well  as  writing  and  arithmetic. 
Where  such  considerations  have  been  overlooked,  the  school* 
master  either  holds  a  sinecure,  or  keeps  a  school  full  of 
scholars  who  pay  for  their  education ;  or,  worse  than  this,  a 
small  number  of  boys,  chiefly  the  sons  of  persons  in  good 
circumstances,  are  taught  Latin  and  Greek  at  a  very  dispro- 
portionate expense.  The  annual  expense  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
founded  by  Dean  Colet,  in  1508,  '  for  the  instructing  of  boys 
in  good  manners  and  literature,'  is  about  60(XV.  and  the 
number  of  scholars,  instructed  In  classical  learning,  is 
163.  By  the  statutes  of  St.  Paul's  School,  drawn  up  by  the 
founder,  it  is  directed  that  there  shall  be  taught  in  the  school 
children  of  all  nations  and  countries  indifferently,  to  the  num- 
ber of  153 ;  that  at  the  time  of  their  admission  they  should 
be  able  to  say  the  catechism,  and  to  read  and  write  com- 
petently, and  that  they  should  be  taught  good  literature,  both 
Latin  and  Qreek,  *  and  good  autors,  that  wrote  theire  wisdom 
with  clean  and  chaste  Laten,  other  in  verse  or  in  prose ;'  the 
founder's  intent  being,  ^  by  this  scole  specially  to  increase 
knowledge  and  worshippinge  of  God  and  our  Lord  Christ 
Jesus,  and  good  Christen  life  and  manners  in  the  children.' 
(Report  of  the  Commissioners,  vol.  iii.^  p.  237.)  tUbi  kind  ^ 
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€ducatioii  doeB  not  differ  enough  from  that  prescribed  in  other 
schools  to  afford  a  fair  inference  that  the  school  was  only 
meant  for  the  higher  classes :  and  although  it  is  prescribed 
that  the  children  are  not  to  burn  tallow  candles  in  the  school^ 
but  wax,  at  the  expense  of  their  friends  i  yet  there  is  also 
mention  made  of  the  poor  scholars  of  the  school.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  wax  tapers  is  seldom  incurred ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  specific  directions^  boys  are  taken  into  the  school 
from  every  class ;  generally^  however,  with  some  regard  to 
the  probability  of  the  education  given  being  useful  to  those 
selected.  The  boys  receive  a  complete  classical  education* 
In  addition  to  nine  exhibitions  of  100/.  each^  left  by  Lord 
Campden^  the  Mercers'  company,  who  manage  the  estates 
and  property  of  the  school,  have  appropriated  450/.  of  the 
revenues  to  establishing  nine  other  exhibitions  of  50/.  each. 

The  funds  might  doubtless  be  better  applied  than  even  in 
the  distribution  of  such  expensive  rewards  for  boyish  compe- 
tition as  medals  worth  20/.  each,  causing  an  annual  charge  of 
more  than  200/. ;  and  much  better  than  in  courts  and  com- 
mittees, which  alone  cost  nearly  300/.  a  year.  The  sums  of 
nearly  500/.  for  surveyor's  expenses,  and  upwards  of  600/.  for 
law,  may  be  looked  upon  as  merely  incidental  to  the  year  in 
which  the  commissioners  made  their  report ;  but  they  show 
the  sums  available  to  purposes  more  beneficial  to  the  public. 

The  regulations  of  all  the  free  or  charity  schools  of  this 
country,  the  grammar  schools  excepted,  comprehend  however 
no  more  than  an  obligation  on  the  schoolmasters' to  teach 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  and  as  in  many  of  these 
schools  girls  and  boys  are  taught  together,  an  occasional  but 
not  a  constant  addition  in  these  cases  is,  that  the  girls  should 
be  taught  to  sew  and  knit:  the  boys  are  sometimes  included 
in  this  provision;  and  it  is  often  further  specified  that  the 
children  should  be  diligently  instructed  in  the  church  cate- 
chism. The  education  of  women  in  the  higher  ranks  in  this 
country,  which  had  previously  been  more  careful,  became  so 
little  attended  to  after  the  Revolution,  that  this  range  of 
acquirement  was  quite  equal  to  that  possessed  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  or  later,  bv  the  daughters  of 
country  gentlemen ;  and  as  the  number  of  children  benefiting 
by  all  the  charity  schools  put  together  was  very  limited,  the 
benefit  had  chiefly  the  effect  of  encouraging  a  portion  of  the 
younger  part  of  the  population  to  general  improvement, 
which  would  of  course  commonly  be  followed  by  an  improve- 
ment in  their  prospects  and  condition.  It  is  the  extension 
of  the  benefit^  without  a  proper  modification  of  it^  which 
seems  to  have  been  productive  of  mischief. 
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With  respect  to  boys^  it  is  found  that  certain  encourage- 
ments to  the  acquirement  of  a  learned  education  are  aflPorded, 
sometimes  to  a  small  number,  and  sometimes  to  one,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country ;  not  unfrequently  according  to 
the  testimony  of  old  gentlemen  who  died  childless,  and  wished 
to  leave  some  provision  for  the  instruction  of  others  in  that  kind 
of  learning  which  had  probably  been  the  solace  of  their  retired 
hours  and  declining  years.  Such  solitary  bequests  may  occa- 
sionally have  been  the  means  of  aiding  and  advancing  a  youth 
of  talent,  already  distinguished  at  a  country  school;  although 
they  have  too  often  merely  conferred  a  little  useless  learning 
on  those  whom  the  acquisition  prohibited  from  that  cheerful 
industry  which  would  have  procured  them  independence  and 
comfort^  and  consigned  for  life  to  the  duties  and  hardships  of 
a  poor  and  neglected  curate  and  village  schoolmaster.  In 
some  places  (as  at  Halsham  in  Holderness),  the  provision  for 
a  classical  education,  although  connected  with  a  scholarship, 
has  not  been  taken  advantage  of.  In  such  districts  nobody 
wants  that  particular  kind  of  help,  or  nobody  wishes  for  it. 

The  encouragement  given  to  education,  and  consequently 
the  facilities  of  obtaining  it,  have,  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
increased  beyond  all  calculation.  There  is  not  a  town,  there 
is  hardly  a  village  or  hamlet  in  England  and  Wales  in  which 
some  charity  school  has  not  been  instituted ;  and  of  these  a 
considerable  proportion  are  founded  on  what  is  termed  the 
national  plan.  Whilst  the  number  of  poor  children  who 
receive  instruction  has  thus,  however,  been  greatly  increased, 
it  has  followed,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  there  have 
been  many  among  them  who  have  experienced  much  disap- 
pointment. When  few  could  get  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing,  those  who  could  were  sure  of  obtaining  the  best 
kinds  of  employment.  When  the  number  of  the  instructed 
became  increased,  the  nature  of  the  instruction  remaining 
the  samCy  there  were  many  who  were  necessarily  unable  to 
obtain  those  kinds  of  employment  which  had  until  then  been 
regarded  as  the  sure  recompense  of  some  skill  in  writing, 
and  reading,  and  accounts.  Formerly,  if  a  poor  boy  broke  a 
leg  or  an  arm,  or  was  sickly  or  deformed,  eflForts  were  made 
by  his  parents  to  give  him  the  advantages  of  the  common 
school  education  ;  and  instead  of  being  made  a  blacksmith  or 
a  shoemaker,  he  became  an  attorney's  writer,  or  a  clerk  to  a 
merchant,  or  perhaps  a  schoolmaster.  Now,  when  every 
poor  boy  in  the  village  can  read  and  write,  and  knows  arith- 
metic, they  cannot  all  be  writers,  or  clerks,  or  schoolmasters ; 
some  must  be  blacksmiths  and  some  shoemakers ;  and 
until  the  benefits  of  education  have  been  fully  enjoyed  by 
one  or  two  generations,  some  remains  of  the  first  mssatis- 
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fsACtion  felt  on  this  account  will  probably  prevail.  But  the 
disBatishction  maybe  lessened,  and  several  bad  consequences 
found  to  arise  from  it  removed,  or  at  least  prevented  for  the 
future,  by  changing  the  kind  of  instruction  that  is  given. 
That  which  was  formerly  held  out  as  a  charity,  was  intended 
to  lift  the  few  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  it  from 
the  sphere  in  which  they  were  born  to  a  higher;  it  was  held 
out  to  few,  and  the  effects  of  such  encouragement  produced 
no  inconvenience.  That  the  same  advantages,  or  the  same 
kind  of  encouragement,  being  now  held  out  to  many,  must  be 
inconvenient,  may  be  easily  supposed  ;  and  ti)e  inconvenience 
of  the  fruitless  aspirations  it  gives  rise  to  is  aggravated  by 
the  positive  disqualification,  arising  out  of  such  a  system  of 
education,  being  extended  to  those  who  can  only  live  and 
thrive  by  manual  labour,  to  which,  in  the  many  years  devoted 
to  education,  they  are  in  no  degree  habituated. 

It  is  really  surprising  to  observe  how  seldom  .this  very 

Slain  view  of  a  subject,  which  has  occupied  so  much  attention, 
as  been  taken.  The  places  are  very  few  in  number  in  which 
any  additional  regulations  have  been  made  in  schools  with 
the  direct  object  of  fitting  either  boys  or  girls  for  those  sta- 
tions which  they  are  likely  to  fill  after  leaving  the  schools. 
Where  such  an  attempt  has  been  made,  as  in  the  charity 
school  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary-le-bone,  London,  established 
in  1750,  for  the  education  of  girls  and  boys,  that  part  of  the 
plan  which  related  to  the  boys  has  been  subsequently  aban- 
doned. There  are  evident  difficulties,  especially  in  large 
towns,  in  the  way  of  so  enlarging  the  common  education  of 
boys  as  to  include  instruction  in  different  kinds  of  useful 
labour,  llie  household  occupations  suitable  to  girls  may  be 
provided  with  less  difficultv ;  and  no  charity  schools  have 
perhaps  been  so  useful  as  those  of  which  the  object  has  been 
to  qualify  girls  for  becoming  servants ;  for  a  good  female 
servant  will  generally  make  a  clever  and  useful  wife  for  a 
working-man.  These  schools  are  not  even  yet  very  nume- 
rous. There  is  an  excellent  one  called  Cogan's  Charity,  at 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  founded  by  Alderman  Cogan  in  17&3, 
for  the  children  of  poor  people  of  good  character.  Each 
girl  remains  three  years  at  the  school,  and  is  accustomed  to 
knit  and  sew,  and  in  her  turn  to  wash  and  do  all  the  work  of 
the  house.  They  receive  205.  on  leaving  the  school  *  for 
fitting  them  with  necessaries  for  service  ;'  and  as  an  induce- 
ment to  a  perseverance  in  good  conduct  afterwards,  a  small 
marriage  portion  is  given  to  those  who  apply  for  it,  and  bring 
proofs  that  they  have  conducted  themselves  well  in  their 
places.    Although  for  the  twenty  years  ending  in  1822  there 
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were  never  fewer  than  twenty  girls  in  this  Bchool,  it  is  re» 
markable  tliat  only  eight  or  ten  out  of  the  whole  number  had 
applied  in  that  time  for  the  marriage  portion  (about  6/.*). 
This  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  majority 
had  so  far  profited  by  their  good  education  as  not  to  be 
without  the  means  of  commencing  housekeeping  when  they 
entered  into  the  state  of  matrimony. 

Schools  for  female  servants  have,  we  believe,  become  more 
general  during  the  last  ten  years.  There  is  one  at  Chelten* 
ham,  which  is  considered  to  have  been  very  useful ;  and  the 
Brighton  Asylum  for  Poor  Female  Orphans,  wherein  the  girls 
are  lodged,  boarded,  and  clothed,  as  well  as  ^  regulariy  trained 
in  such  habits  of  industry  as  will  tend  to  make  them  useful 
servants,'  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  charities  of  that 
populous  town.  The  benevolent  persons  who  act  as  the 
committee  of  schools  of  that  kind  would  do  an  additiond 
service  to  the  community  if  they  woidd  enter,  in  their  annual 
reports,  a  little  more  into  detail  concerning  the  plan  of  in- 
struction, and  the  effects  of  it,  as  far  as  they  may  have  been 
observed.  This  might  be  done  without  adding  to  the  expense 
of  the  report,  if  the  names  of  the  patrons  and  trustees  were 
printed  in  somewhat  humbler  type,  and  those  of  the  charitable 
subscribers  expanded  over  not  quite  so  large  a  space.  In 
the  Brighton  school,  the  number  of  girls  is  seventeen.  The 
school  was  established  in  1823,  and  five  girls  have  been  placed 
in  services,  all  of  whom  have  maintained  an  excellent  char 
racter. 

The  Mary-le-bone  charity  school,  instituted  at  a  time  when 
that  parish,  now  containing  upwards  of  100,000  souls,  was 
little  more  than  a  village,  was  designed  *  for  instructing, 
clothing,  qualifying  for  useful  servants,  and  apprenticing,  the 
children  of  industrious  poor  parishioners.'  A  grant  from  the 
Countess  of  Oxford  in  1/54,  and  various  donations,  legacies, 
and  subscriptions  since  that  time,  enabled  the  trustees  to 
enlarge  the  plan  of  it,  until  sixty  boys  and  sixty  girls  were 
clothed,  educated,  and  maintained  in  it.  The  boys'  school 
was  carried  on  for  some  yf  avs,  but  unsatisfactorily,  and  was 
then  abolished.  In  1830,  the  number  of  girls  was  increased 
to  100.  '  The  girls  are  taught  to  read  and  write*  and 
are  practised  in  such  rules  of  arithmetic  as  the  trustees  think 
necessary ;  they  also  learn  plain- work,  and  regularly  assist 
in  performing  the  domestic  offices  of  the  house,  that  they  may 
be  trained  to  the  habits  and  duties  of  useful  servants.  Above 
all,  they  are  carefully  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  their 

*  E^povtf  <Ni  fly  PoUic  ChantiM,  vol  Is. 
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religion  and  the  practice  of  its  duties.'  Girls  are  admissible 
into  this  charity  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  eleven^  and 
they  leave  the  school  at  fifteen  ;  receiving  on  that  occasion  a 
bible^  a  common-prayer  book,  a  short  formulary  of  private 
prayer  (Bishop  Bloomfield's),  and  a  printed  exhortation  to 
the  proper  discharge  of  their  duty.  If,  within  three  years 
after  leaving  the  school,  any  girl  produces  a  certificate  of 
having  remained  in  the  employ  of  one  master  or  mistress  for 
the  space  of  two  years,  the  sum  of  two  guineas  is  given  to 
her,  as  a  reward,  and  an  encouragement  to  continued  good 
conduct.  The  same  reward  is  given  if,  within  five  years,  a 
certificate  is  produced  of  her  having  been  in  two  employments 
for  periods  amounting  together  to  at  least  three  years :  and 
in  either  case,  it  is  of  course  required  that  they  should  have 
conducted  themselves  honestly,  soberly,  and  diligently. 
During  the  time  the  girls  are  at  the  school,  they  are  required 
to  rise  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  from  Ladyday  to 
Michaelmas,  and  at  seven  during  the  other  six  months  of  the 

J  ear.  They  retire  to  rest  at  eight  in  the  evening,  except  in 
ane,  July,  and  August,  when  they  sit  up  till  nine.  They 
are  accustomed  to  make  their  own  beds ;  to  clean  their  own 
knives  and  forks,  and  shoes  ;  and  to  be  scrupulously  clean  in 
their  dress.  Prayers  are  read  to  them  by  the  mistress  in  the 
morning  and  evening.  Their  chief  employment  is  needle- 
work, but  they  are  employed  in  rotation  to  clean  and  scour 
the  school-rooms,  the  play-rooms,  and  the  washing-rooms, 
the  tables,  forms,  and  stairs,  as  well  as  to  prepare  and  re- 
move the  meals  of  the  rest  of  the  scholars,  and  to  wait  upon 
the  domestic  superintendent  and  officers :  they  are  allowed 
to  visit  their  parents  or  friends  on  six  separate  days  in  the 
year,  under  certain  restrictions,  the  object  of  which,  as  of  all 
the  regulations,  is  to  preserve  them  from  irregularity,  and 
every  kind  of  danger  arising  from  bad  company  and  bad 
example. 

The  value  of  charities  of  this  description  is  too  obvious  to 
require  particular  comment.  By  establishing  good  habits, 
they  doubtless  accomplish  more  than  can  ever  be  efiected  by 
mere  precept ;  and  they  not  only  tend  to  make  useful  ser- 
vants, but  provident,  neat,  and  intelligent  wives  and  mothers. 
If  it  were  possible  to  engraft  some  part  of  such  a  system  on 
the  national  and  other  schools,  these  advantages  would  be- 
come generally  diffused,  and  the  consequence  would  be  a 
great  increase  in  the  comfort  of  the  houses  of  the  poor,  and 
an  accompanying  contentment,  productive  of  the  best  results 
on  the  character,  among  young  married  men  of  the  working- 
classes  }  whom  the  eztraragance  or  mismanagement  of  mitidy 
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aad  ignorant  partners  often  drives  to  ale-houses,  and  other 
resorts  of  idleness  and  dissipation.  In  some  parts  of  the  united 
kingdom  the  neglect  of  the  common  and  useful  parts  of  edu- 
cation is  still  more  striking  than  in  England.  Girls  who 
have  passed  through  the  charter  schools  of  Ireland  have  been 
found  to  read  and  even  to  write  pretty  well,  but  unable  to 
^  hem  a  handkerchief  or  mend  their  own  stockings*.'  We 
cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  often  become  objects  of 
derision  to  their  fellow-servants,  and  are  considered  to  be  '  so 
ill  taught  and  so  ill  qualified,  that  not  even  the  offer  of  a 
bounty  would  tempt  the  commonest  farmer  to  receive  them.** 

The  evils  of  the  English  schools  are  not  exactly  of  this 
nature;  but  they  are  still  such,  even  as  regards  girls,  as 
merit  serious  attention,  and  the  education  of  the  boys  is  still 
more  open  to  objection. 

Among  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  secure  the  advan- 
tages of  education  to  the  lower  classes  without  the  evils 
arising  from  ignorance  of  common  things,  the  name  of  Mr. 
Montagu  Burgoyne  deserves  to  be  honourably  mentioned.  In 
an  '  Address  to  the  Governors  and  Directors  of  the  Public 
Charity  Schools/  lately  published,  he  states,  that  in  the  course 
of  his  inquiry  into  the  subject,  he  has  visited  almost  every 
place  either  of  refuge  for  the  distressed,  or  punishment  for 
the  vicious,  and  has  found  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
juvenile  sufferers  or  delinquents  to  consist  of  boys  and  girls 
educated  in  the  national  schools,  and  who  had  come  to 
Lfondon  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  hopes  of 
bettering  themselves.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the 
number  wliom  London  receives  into  its  vast  population  every 
year,  to  encounter  disappointment  and  distress,  and  to  fall 
sacrifices  to  disease  or  crime.  Of  these,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Irish  poor,  the  majority  have  learned  what  is  commonly 
taught  at  school,  but  nothing  more  :  having  reached  the  age 
of  fourteen,  they  know  no  trade,  and  are  uninstructed  in  any 
occupation  by  which  they  can  get  a  livelihood :  they  fancy 
that  being  better  educated  than  their  parents  they  must 
assume  a  higher  station,  and  learn  too  late,  and  by  ruinous 
experience,  that  such  attainments  as  they  possess  have  become 
common,  and  do  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  manual 
labour.  The  only  cure  for  this  great  and  increasing  evil 
would  certainly  seem  to  be,  making  some  additions  to  the 
ordinary  education  of  those  whose  prospects  and  character 
suffer  so  greatly  under  the  present  plan.  The  object  of  all 
education  is  to  fit  those  who  are  educated  for  their  duties  in 

*  Fint  Sepoit  of  the  Comnussionen  of  Irish  fiducation  Inquiiyi  p.  23. 
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society;  and  if  a  system  is  generally  acted  upon  of  which  the 
effect  is  not  to  prepare^  but  actually  to  .disqualify,  those 
educated  according  to  it  for  the  duties  on  which  their  useful- 
ness, their  independence,  their  content  and  happiness  depend, 
the  error  is  serious  indeed.  If  the  charity  of  the  higher 
classes  is  perverted  into  an  instrument  of  national  evil,  that 
charity  ought  to  be  better  directed,  or  altogether  with- 
drawn. For  an  erroneous  system  of  education,  productive  of 
discontent,  vice,  and  unhappiness,  something  must  be  sub- 
stituted by  which  such  results,  the  increase  of  which  is  in- 
consistent with  the  safety  of  human  societies,  may  be  checked 
at  once,  and  effectually  prevented  for  the  future. 

Every  plan  proposed  with  such  views  merits  respectful 
consideration.  That  of  Mr.  Montagu  Burgoyne,  which  is  in 
operation  at  Potton,  in  Bedfordshire,  is  recommended  by  its 
simplicity  and  its  apparent  utility.  The  children  are  not  only 
instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  but  half  of  the 
school  hours  are  spent  in  works  of  useful  labour  and  industry. 
The  boys  mend  their  own  clothes ;  they  clean  and  mend  their 
own  shoes,  and  are  taught  to  clean  knives,  and  to  use  a  ham- 
mer, and  to  dig  and  garden,  and  hedge  and  ditch,  and  even 
to  plough.  The  girls  are  accustomed  to  the  most  useful 
kinds  of  needle-work;  are  required  to  mend  their  own 
clothes,  and  learn  the  business  of  a  house  and  dairy.  Thus 
prepared,  both  the  boys  and  girls  will  be  found  able,  when 
they  leave  the  school  at  fourteen. years  of  age,  to  earn  an 
honest  living.  The  boys,  instead  of  expecting  employment  as 
clerks  or  book-keepers,  will  be  active  and  useful  farming 
servants,  or  grooms,  or  coachmen,  or  valets,  or  gardeners ; 
or  apprentices  to  different  trades  ;  or  intelligent  soldiers  and 
sailors,  able  to  profit  by  the  advantages  and  to  contend  with 
the  difficulties  of  any  station  or  circumstances  into  which 
they  may  be  thrown.  The  girls,  instead  of  aspiring  to  be 
milliners  or  lady's-maids,  will  be  active  and  clever  house- 
maids, dairy-maids,  or  cook-maids ;  and,  when  they  marry, 
will  be  able  assistants  to  their  husbands,  and  acquainted  with 
the  best  way  of  preparing  food  and  clothing  for  a  young 
family.  Poor  as  are  the  labouring  men  of  this  country,  their 
comforts  might  often  be  greater  than  they  are,  if  their  wives 
were  not  utterly  ignorant  of  the  best  mode  of  laying  out  the 
little  that  is  earned  by  the  husband's  labour.  Both  provisions 
and  clothing,  although  often  wanting,  are  also  often  wasted 
in  the  humblest  cottage  ;  and  whilst  everything  is  commonly 
bought  at  the  greatest  disadvantage,  there  is  so  much  igno- 
rance of  brewing,  baking,  cooking,  and  all  useful  domestic 
arts,  that  what  is  called  comfort  is  too  often  quite  unknown 
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to  the  weary  labourer  at  the  end  of  his  day's  work,  or  to  hk 
ignorant  and  helpless  wife  at  any  time.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  ascribe  all  their  discomforts  to  an  erroneous  education,  but 
certainly  a  different  education  would  go  far  towards  removing 
them,  and  towards  making  the  humblest  cottage  of  an  honest 
man  a  comfortable  home. 

The  benevolent  individual  to  whom  the  school  at  Potton 
owes  its  establishment  has  zealously  endeavoured  to  interest 
the  neighbouring  agriculturists  and  horticulturists  in  its  suc- 
cess ;  and  has  greatly  enlarged  the  means  of  carrying  the 
great  principle  of  the  school  into  effect.  A  field  is  allotted  to 
hedging  and  ditching,  levelling  land,  &c. ;  different  methods 
of  cultivation,  and  other  experiments  are  occasionally  tried. 
There  is  a  nursery-garden  in  which  the  boys  are  taught  the 
different  kinds  of  budding  and  engrafting,  and  other  horticul- 
tural knowledge;  from  which  it  may  readily  be  supposed 
that  many  of  them  are  likely  in  the  course  of  their  lives  to  be 
materially  benefited.  A  working-man  who  does  not  depend 
on  a  garden  for  his  subsistence  may  derive  much  happiness 
from  knowing  how  to  cultivate  it;  and,  pleased  with  an 
employment  innocent  in  itself,  and  ornamental  to  his  dwell- 
ing, may  devote  those  hours  to  it  which  would  otherwise  be 
very  idly  or  unprofitably  spent.  The  female  scholars,  also, 
might  usefully  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  the  cheapest  and  best  luxuries  of  the  poor 
man's  table. 

Little  encouragement  will  probably  be  required  to  induce 
the  parents  of  poor  children  to  send  them  to  schools  of  this 
kind  ;  but  as  a  further  incentive,  it  is  intended  at  Potton  not 
only  to  allow  the  boys  to  be  engaged  in  work  for  which  they 
are  paid,  when  such  work  is  to  be  had,  and  to  allot  small 
portions  of  land  to  those  children  who  conduct  themselves 
satisfactorily,  but  further  allotments  are  allowed,  at  a  low 
rent,  to  the  parents  of  those  children  whose  conduct  or  pro- 
ficiency distinguishes  them  above  their  school-fellows ;  which 
allotments  are  taken  away  when  the  boys  or  girls  cease  to 
behave  properly.  The  parents  are  also  to  have  the  benefit  of 
getting  milk  from  the  dairy  at  a  low  price ;  as  well  as  to 
send  their  bread  or  pies  or  puddings  to  the  school  oven  once 
a  week ;  or  to  brew  in  the  copper  ;  regulations  which  none 
will  ridicule  who  know  how  difficult  it  often  is  to  introduce 
the  most  undoubted  improvements,  or  even  to  benefit  the 
poorer  class  of  persons  in  a  way  to  which  they  have  not  been 
accustomed. 

In  the  formation  of  any  school  whatever,  it  is  essentially 
necessary  that  the  founders  should  consider  the  actual  wants 
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of  tibat  part  of  the  community  for  whose  benefit  the  school  is 
deiigned.  The  object  of  charity  schools  is  to  form  indus- 
triouS)  honest,  and  intelligent  working  men  and  women ;  and 
this  object  will  be  best  obtained  by  combining  with  the  ordi*- 
nary  elements  of  school  education^  an  acquaintance  with  some 
certain  means  of  obtaining  a- livelihood.  Such  an  object  is, 
perhaps^  one  of  the  most  important  that  can  occupy  the  mind 
of  those  benevolent  persons  whose  zeal  is  the  cause  of  zeal 
in  others.  Whether  we  regard  the  amazing  sums  annually 
devoted  to  purposes  commonly  esteemed  charitable,  or  the 
spirit  with  which  such  vast  means  of  relief  are  distributed, 
we  cannot  but  feel  surprise  when  we  contrast  these  great  and 
good  exertions  with  the  indigence  which  yet  infests  every 
comer  of  the  land,  and  with  the  ignorance  in  which  so  many 
of  the  working  people  are  found  whenever  particular  events 
make  them  prominent  objects  of  attention.  To  go  no  fur- 
ther for  examples,  the  late  trials  of  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace  have  disclosed  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  latter 
of  these  circumstances,  if  not  of  both.  The  evident  conclu- 
sion is,  that  a  large  part  of  the  funds  of  charity  is  mispent, 
and  that  much  of  the  care  and  attention  of  the  patrons  of 
education  is  little  better  than  thrown  away.  The  people,  who 
are  the  persons  for  whose  comfort  and  direction  the  genero- 
idty  and  superintendence  of  the  rich  seems  to  be  so  actively 
exerted,  are  found  to  be  a  prey  to  destitution  and  discontent, 
led  away  by  itinerant  orators,  and  engaged  in  crime  by 
unknown  leaders ;  persuaded  to  rise  against  many  who  are 
their  constant  friends  and  benefactors,  and  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  effect  objects  which  if  effected  would  ruin  them.  , 

These  are  truths  that  invest  the  homely  object  of  charity 
schools  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  make  it  the  duty  of  all 
who  exercise  either  a  direct  or  indirect  influence  over  these 
well-intentioned  institutions,  to  examine  into  the  working  of 
the  present  system,  and  to  inquire  whether  it  may  not  be 
amended.  The  full  blessing  of  charity  can  only  descend  on 
the  poor  when  it  is  so  directed  as  both  to  enable  the  poor 
man  to  become  independent,  and  to  excite  in  him  the  wish 
to  be  so.  To  effect  the  first  part  of  this  great  object  is  the 
intention  of  friendly-societies,  savings-banks,  and  self-sup- 
porting or  district  dispensaries ;  even  that  cannot  be  fully 
attained  unless  the  poor  man's  education  has  given  direction 
to  his  strength  and  skill  to  his  industry ;  and  the  second 
part  of  the  object,  the^'creation  of  a  wish  to  depend  on  his 
own  exertions,  can  be  effected  by  education  alone. 

No  error,  however,  is  more  common,  than  that  of  consi- 
dering education  to  be  at  an  end  when  boys  and  girls  leave 
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school.  Under  the  present  system,  the  most  important  part 
of  education  is  then  but  beginning ;  and  under  any  system, 
much  will  remain  to  be  acquired  and  done  when  the  school 
days  are  over.  To  imagine  that  the  morals  of  the  working* 
classes  can  be  insured  by  the  mere  institution  of  schools  of 
any  kind,  is  to  know  little  of  the  circumstances  to  which 
they  are  continually  subjected.  Without  some  superinten- 
dence of  those  who  have  passed  through  the  charity  schools, 
at  their  outset  in  life,  all  the  benefits  of  the  previous  care 
bestowed  upon  them  are  soon  lost.  None  perhaps  but  those 
who  have  lived  in  retired  parts  of  the  country  can  know 
the  actual  neglect  and  abandonment  which  is  yet  con- 
spicuous with  regard  to  the  labouring  classes  in  parti- 
cular districts,  the  extent  of  their  ignorance,  their  want  of 
some  superintending  and  guiding  hand,  their  indifference  to 
improvement,  and  the  difficulties  in  which  they  commonly 
soon  become  involved.  In  the  mode  in  which  partial  relief 
is  afforded  to  them,  and  in  the  immeasurable  distance  at 
which  they  are  placed,  not  only  from  the  higher  classes,  but 
from  every  other  class,  and  in  the  infrequency  with  which 
they  enjoy  any  opportunities  of  religious  or  moral  instruction, 
public  or  private,  may  be  seen  so  many  aggravations  of  their 
unhappy  condition.  If,  putting  their  case  out  of  considera- 
tion, we  turn  to  the  population  of  large  towns,  we  find  the 
poor  who  leave  the  schools  not  so  wholly  without  the  means 
of  further  improvement,  but  surrounded  with  tenfold  tempta- 
tions.] A  very  large  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  Lon- 
don cnarity  schools  become  the  domestic  servants  of  the  rich 
and  great,  whose  mode  of  life  is  particularly  unfavourable 
to  the  preservation  of  regular  habits  in  their  household  de- 
pendents. If  human  ingenuity  had  been  employed  to  devise 
a  means  of  corrupting  the  youth  of  either  sex,  it  could  not 
have  attained  a  more  compendious  method  of  doing  so  than 
by  causing  them  to  keep  the  hours,  and  observe  the  regimen, 
and  sec  the  manners,  and  hear  the  conversation,  to  which 
honesty  and  innocence  are  at  once  introduced  in  the  service 
of  people  of  fashion.  So  long  as  this  is  supposed  to  be  an 
unavoidable  evil,  it  will  be  quite  useless  and  unjust  to  com- 
plain of  the  idleness,  profligacy,  improvidence,  and  ingrati- 
tude of  those  for  whose  early  beneht  the  heads  of  families 
have  subscribed  an  annual  guinea  to  a  charity  school. 
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THEORY  OP  MECHANICS. 

The  Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Mechanics,  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Walker,  M.A.  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  D.B.  Tal- 
boys,  1830. 

Wb  are  glad  to  announce  the  appearance  of  an  analytical 
work  on  mechanics  from  Oxford,  which  has  hitherto  too 
much  neglected  the  important  branch  of  mathematics  just 
alluded  to.  This  production  shows,  that  if  that  university  still 
continues  to  undervalue  the  modern  methods,  it  is  not  for 
want  of  one  man  at  least  who  understands  them  thoroughly, 
and  can  exhibit  them  in  a  clear,  simple,  and  elegant  form.  A 
kw  more  equally  successful  undertakings,  and  Oxford  will 
not  any  longer  borrow  elementary  treatises  from  Cambridge. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  this  work,  we 
will  just  notice  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  it  is  printed 
and  got  up.  Of  all  the  mathematical  treatises  which  have 
been  published  in  England  for  the  last  twenty  years,  none,  in 
our  opinion,  can  compare  with  it  in  this  respect.  This  is  due 
to  the  double  leads  between  the  lines,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  mathematical  expressions  are  thrown  out,  so  as  not 
to  be  lost  among  the  letter-press.  The  table  of  contents  is 
excellent,  and  forms  a  perfect  syllabus  to  the  work. 

This  treatise  is  upon  the  model  of  the  first  volume  of  Ven- 
turoli's  mechanics,  known  in  England  by  the  translation  of 
Mr.  Creswell.  As  a  whole,  we  prefer  the  work  now  before 
us,  on  account  of  its  avoiding  the  mixture  of  methods,  which 
sometimes  deforms  that  of  Venturoli.  That  we  consider  this 
no  small  praise,  will  appear  when  we  say,  that  we  considered, 
and  do  still  consider,  the  Italian  work  as  of  the  highest  utility 
to  those  students,  who  have  been  well  grounded  in  the  differ- 
ential and  integral  calculus.  We  proceed  to  a  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  body  of  this  work,  dwelling  most  on  those 
points  on  which  our  opinion  differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Walker. 

In  the  chapter  of  definitions,  force  or  power  is  defined  to  be 
^  the  cause  which  produces  or  tends  to  produce  motion  or 
change  of  motion,'  and  the  parallelogram  of  forces  is  esta- 
blished after  the  method  of  Newton.  In  an  appendix  are 
given  the  rigorous  demonstrations  of  Laplace,  Poisson,  and 
Pont^coulant.  The  old  objection,  that  Newton's  demonstra- 
tion is  not  united  to  the  statical  problem,  we  perfectly  coincide 
in,  but  why,  when  giving  a  better  one  in  an  appendix  did  not 
the  author  supply  a  better  and  more  statical  way  of  measuring 
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the  effects  of  force.  Again,  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  of 
three  distinct  proofs  of  this  proposition.  That  of  Poisson 
would  have  been  amply  sufficient.  The  rest  of  this  chapter, 
on  the  equilibrium  of  forces  meeting  in  a  point,  is  altogether 
unobjectionable.  The  author  then  proceeds  to  the  general 
conditions  of  equilibrium  of  any  rigid  system,  which  only 
wants  a  collection  of  examples  to  be  perfectly  intelligible 
This  Mr.  Walker  proposes  to  supply  in  a  separate  work. 
We  can  only  say,  we  hope  he  will  keep  his  word.  He  says 
*  This  second  volume  shall  contain,  deductions  from  the  prin- 
ciples here  established,  a  selection  of  examples  with  their 
solutions,  either  complete,  or  partly  so,  or  merely  with  their 
results,  as  may  appear  necessary,  and  any  historical  illustra- 
tion or  remark,  which  may  throw  light  or  interest  upon  the 
subject.'  Such  a  work,  somewhat  similar  to  Peacock's  Ex- 
amples of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  is  a  desider- 
atum, and  we  doubt  not  will  be  most  effectivelv  supplied  by 
Mr.  Walker. 

In  treating  of  simple  machines,  the  whole  effects  of  friction 
are  omitted.  This  is  a  serious  defect.  The  law  of  friction, 
in  statics  at  least,  is  as  well  determined  as  any  other,  and 
the  results  are  often  remarkable  for  their  analytical  beauty. 
The  equilibrium  of  flexible  bodies,  also,  is  not  treated  with 
that  degree  of  generality  to  which  it  is  entitled.  We  find 
only  the  common  funicular  polygon  and  catenary,  well  treated 
certainly,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  general  equations 
of  equilibrium,  either  in  flexible  or  elastic  substances.  Ven- 
turoli  would  have  been  an  excellent  guide.  The  principle  of 
virtual  velocities,  that  singular  generalization  of  fdi  the  pro- 
blems, both  of  statics  and  dynamics,  is  altogether  omitted, 
which,  considering  the  part  that  principle  must  play,  in  the 
future  studies  of  every  one  who  reads  this  work,  is  not  to  be 
defended.  The  demonstration  given  by  Lagrange,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  M^canique  Analytique,  sufficiently 
developed  to  be  intelligible  to  the  beginner,  might  be  intro- 
duced with  great  advantage,  since  it  makes  this  important 
principle  almost  self-evident  to  the  eye. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  part  of  the  work  which  is  devoted 
to  dynamics.  Here,  as  before,  there  are  no  faults  to  be  found 
except  those  of  omission.  First,  we  will  notice,  the  general 
equations  of  motion  of  a  point  round  a  centre,  in  which  the 
author  proceeds  no  further  than  the  supposition  of  a  force, 
directed  only  to  the  centre.  The  time  is  past  when  the 
studies  of  those  who  read  such  a  work  as  this,  are  confined  to 
the  planetary  theory  on  the  elliptic  hypothesis  only.  The 
perturbations  of  the  system  begin  to  be  taken  into  account^ 
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and^  since  the  publication  of  Professor  Airy's  excellent  ma- 
thematical tracts,  are  more  attainable  than  they  used  to  be. 
Such  equations,  therefore,  should  be  introduced  into  elemen- 
tary workd  on  dynamics,  as  will  lead  the  pupil  close  Up  to 
the  confines  of  the  higher  astronomy,  and  there  leave  him,  in 
possession  of  as  much  mathematical  knowledge  as  will  enable 
him  to  recognise  as  old  acquaintances  all  the  preliminary  steps. 
The  general  equations  of  the  motion  of  a  point,  acted  on  by 
any  forces,  to  polar  co-ordinates,  should  therefore  be  intro- 
duced, either  as  given  in  Professor  Airy's  work  or  even  in  the 
form  in  which  they  are  exhibited  by  Laplace.  The  same  may 
be  said,  of  the  equations  belonging  to  the. rotation  of  a  body 
round  a  variable  axis,  and  the  attraction  of  spheroids. 

D'Alembert's  principle,  with  all  its  important  conse- 
quences, are  clearly  deduced,  and  great  simplicity  and  sym- 
metry reign  throughout  the  investigations ;  but  as  they  are 
necessarily  extremely  like  those  given  in  other  works,  we 
have  nothing  to  say  in  reference  to  this  particular  one,  except 
to  praise  the  selection  and  general  execution.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  second  part  of  the  dynamics,  which  treats  of  the 
laws  of  the  motion  of  matter,  we  find  no  investigation  of  the 
effect  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  on  projectiles,  or  on  the 
pendulum.  On  this  latter  subject  results  sufficiently  practical 
have  been  given  by  Professor  Airy,  in  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  in  so  simple  a  form,  that  no  f€ar  of 
frightening  the  reader  with  long  series  can  induce  an  ele- 
mentary writer  to  neglect  them.  The  application  of  D'Alem- 
bert's principle  to  the  motion  of  machines  is  omitted,  as  is 
also  the  principle  of  least  action,  both  of  which  it  might  be 
desirable  to  introduce. 

There  is  one  remark  which  we  have  to  make  upon  the 
general  execution  of  this  work.  Without  the  promised  ex- 
amples, or  the  assistance  of  a  good  tutor,  it  is  rather  a  manual 
for  the  proficient,  than  a  text-book  for  the  beginner.  We  do 
not  say  it  would  not  be  of  the  highest  use  to  the  latter,  but 
not  unless  accompanied  either  by  another  work,  or  an  able 
teacher.  Taking  this  view  of  it,  we  sometimes  find  proposi- 
tions purely  mathematical  giveti  at  length,  while  the  demon- 
strations of  others,  of  more  difficulty,  are  omitted.  It  is 
certainly  advisable,  in  a  work  of  this  description,  not  to  load 
the  work  with  mathematical  investigations,  which  may  be 
found  by  reference  to  any  work  on  the  differential  calculus 
but  if  any  proposition  of  a  certain  degree  of  difficulty  ia 
omitted  as  known,  all  which  are  more  easy  and  more  com*- 
mon  should  be  omitted  likewise.  This  is  not  always  the  case 
in  the  present  work.    For  example^  the  integration  of  thQ 
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equations  -rr^  =  0  -^-^  =  0  -^  =  0  is  given  (p.  71),  while 

the  student  is  referred  (and  very  properly)  to  other  books  for 
much  more  difficult  matter,  such  as  the  expression  for  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  any  curve^  and  difficult  and  complicated 
integrations. 

With  the  exception  of  this,  and  some  other  very  small 
defects,  and  the  omissions  to  which  we  have  alluded,  we  can 
say  nothing  of  this  treatise  but  what  is  good.  It  is  at  present 
an  excellent  manual;  when  the  collection  of  examples  ap- 
pears, it  will  be  a  most  useful  work  for  the  beginner.  On 
the  execution  of  the  second  part  much  will  depend ;  but  the 
author  has  shown  himself  too  well  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, to  allow  us  to  believe  that  there  will  be  any  falling  ofF. 
Coming  from  Oxford,  this  treatise  will  be  peculiarly  accept- 
able, to  all  who  wish  for  the  advancement  of  science  in  Eng- 
land. Without  the  least  disposition  to  sneer  at  the  state  of 
mathematical  knowledge  in  that  university,  as  is  done  by 
some,  who,  generally  speaking,  know  but  little  of  the  position 
of  affairs  there,  we  assert  a  fact,  admitted  generally  enough  in 
Oxford  itself,  that  their  course  of  scientific  studies,  till  very 
lately,  did  not  differ  materially  from  what  it  was,  in  the  half 
century  which  followed  the  death  of  Newton.  On  the 
necessity  of  the  reformation  which  has  already  begun,  all 
who  understand  the  subject  are  of  one  mind,  and  we  hope 
and  believe  the  day  is  arrived,  when  the  repugnance  to  in- 
novate, which  distinguishes  the  University  of  Oxford,  is  so 
far  modified  by  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  advancing 
with  the  age,  as  to  guarantee  the  continuance  of  all  that  is 
good,  without  at  the  same  time  giving  a  handle  to  its  enemies, 
by  the  exclusion  of  admitted  improvements. 
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It  is  the  practice  of  our  brother  Reviewers  to  confine  their 
labours  almost  entirely  to  recent  publications.  We  acknow- 
ledge no  such  restriction.  Our  object  is  not  to  amuse  by- 
novelty,  but  to  promote  the  grand  object  of  education.  In 
this  point  of  view  the  date  of  a  publication  is  a  matter  of 
indifference.  In  selecting  any  work  for  criticism  we  ask  but 
two  questions,  or  at  the  most,  three  :  Has  the  work  merit  ? 
has  it  an  extensive  circulation  ?  or  is  it  sanctioned  by  places 
or  persons  possessing  authority?  If  an  affirmative  answer 
be  given  to  the  first  question,  the  second  is  unnecessary.  We 
must  review  and  recommend.  If  on  the  other  hand,  a  work 
having  no  merit  has  notwithstanding  obtained  considerable 
reputation  (not  a  very  rare  case),  we  still  review  it.  That 
which  has  neither  merit  nor  circulation  is  left  to  its  obscurity. 
Our  third  inquiry  comprehends  books  used  in  our  great  public 
schools  and  in  colleges ;  such  books  are  often  limited  nearly 
altogether  to  particular  places,  but  still  they  demand  ex- 
amination, as  forming  a  part  of  our  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Acting  upon  these  principles,  it  is  our  duty  to  devote 
considerable  attention  to  a  book  like  Lempriere's,  that  has 
for  so  many  years  been  in  the  hands  of  every  schoolboy. 

Dr.  Lempriere's  Bibliotheca  Classica  was  first  published 
in  the  year  1788,  as  appears  from  his  preface  dated  from 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  Its  title  was  well  calculated  to 
invite  attention.  The  young  and  old,  the  pupil  and  the 
master  would  be  eager  to  possess  a  book,  which  promised  to 
give  ^  a  copious  account  of  all  the  proper  names  mentioned 
in  ancient  authors.*  A  prudent  man  would  indeed  have 
asked^  whether  a  single  individual,  not  much  above  twenty 
years  of  age,  was  equal  to  a  task  so  Herculean.  Accurate 
knowledge  in  any  part  of  any  sepiurate  subject  is  a  rare 
acquisition;  but  that  any  one  should  possess  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  all  the  details  of  history,  geography,  and 
mythology,  from  the  age  of  Homer  to  that  of  Constantine, 
from  Cadiz  to  the  Ganges,  or  even  know  where  to  find  such 
knowledge,  was  a  point  on  which  scepticism  was  admissible. 
To  have  failed  in  such  a  task  was  no  disgrace ;  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  excuse  the  temerity  of  the  undertaking. 

In  the  following  examination,  we  shall  commence  with  the 
first  of  the  four  worku  m  our  Ustj  and,  for  the  sake  of  di«« 
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^nctaeas^  we  shall  take  in  successiou  the  three  departments^ 
gepgraphy,  history,  mythology. 

To  begin  with  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  map  of 
Europe,  we  first  tqm  (o  the  word  Alpes.    In  reading  the 
varied  history  of  Italy,  it  is  important  to  be  acquainted  with 
its  great  northern  barrier^  and  especially  those  passes  which 
opened  to  the  barbarians  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Po,  and  at 
a  later  period  enabled  the  Romans  ip  return  to  pour  their 
legions  upon  Gallia.     But  no  information  of  this  nature  is  to 
be  found  in  the  article  before  us.    We  could  not  collect  from 
it  the  fact  of  there  being  a  single  pass,  but  for  the  idle  account 
of  Hannibal's  making  his  way  through  the  rocks,  by  soften- 
ing and  breaking  them  with  vinegar.     The  Alps  themselves 
are  described  as  mountains  that  separate  Italy  from  Spain^ 
Gaul,  &c. ;  and  a  little  below  we  are  told  that  they  are  dis- 
tinguished according  to  their  situation  by  the  different  names 
of  Cotti^,  Carniqae,  Graise,  Noricie,  Julise,  Maritimte,  Pan- 
nonifiB,    Pennin»,    Poentej    Rhaetise,  Tridentine,  Veneta. 
Hard  names  enough  certainly.    But  what  knowledge  is  to 
be  extracted  from  them,  when  all  geographical  order  is  for- 
gotten in  their  arrangement,  and  the  maritime  Alps  seem 
almost  purposely  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  list  ?    Our  hope 
was  that,  as  the  present  article  omits  all  further  description 
of  these  different  parts  of  the  Alps,  we  should  have  found 
the  wished-for  information  under  the  several  names.     In  this 
hope  we  first  searched  for  the  Cottian  Alps ;  and  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  ^pd  two  accounts,  viz.,  under  the  head  CottisB 
Alpes,  ^  a  certain  part  of  the  Alps  by  which  Italy  is  separated 
from  Gaul ; '  and  under  CoctisB  (b),*  ^  certain  parts  of  the  Alps, 
called  after  Coctius,  the  conqueror  of  the  Gauls,  who  was  in 
alliance  with  Augustus.'     The  precision  of  the  two  articles 
is  beyond  all  admiration ;  but  observe  at  the  same  time  the 
valuable  piece  of  information  thrown  in  incidentally  :  ^  Coc- 
tius, the  conqueror  of  the  Gauls.'     Had  the  article  Cottius 
not  been  forgotten,  we  should  have  perhaps  found  under  it 
an  account  of  this  conquest.     It  is  somewhat  extraordinary 
that  after  depriving  Rome  of  her  most  important  province, 
he  should  still  have  retained  his  alliance  with  Augustus.     If 
the  reader  wishes  for  further  information  on  the  Alps,  he  will 
find  that  the  Peninee  Alpes  are  ^  a  certain  part  of  the  Alps ' 
— that  ^  Cremonis  (b)  jugum  is  a  certain  part  of  the  Alps/ 
But  enough  of  the  Alps.     The  geographical  description  of 
the  Pyrenees  is  completed  in  three  lines  and  a  half.   The  rest 
of  the  article  is  devoted  to  the  origin  of  the  name  (a,  b).  This 
was  derived,  we  are  told,  either  from  a  young  lady  named 

*  (a,  b.)  The  reason  for  which  these  letters  haYQ  b^a  attached  to  the  word 
Coctia  wdofhen^wiU  appew  sfteiwaids. 
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Pyrene,  who,  being  ravished  by  Hercules,  brought  into  the 
world  a  ierpent,  which  so  terrified  her,  that  she  ran  into  the 
woods  ;  or  from  a  fire  (wy^)  which  once  raged  there,  and 
caused  the  silver  mines  to  run  down  in  large  rivulets.  This 
account,  it  is  candidly  observed,  is  deemed  fabulous  by  Strabo. 
Descending  from  the  mountains,  we  will  next  take  Gallia. 
Under  this  head  we  find,  among  other  remarks,  the  following 
passage : — *  Aquitania  Gallia,  now  called  the  provinces  of 
Poitou,  Santonge,  Guienne,  Bern/y  Perigordy  Quercy^  Li- 
mosin,  Gascogny,  Auvergne,  &c.,  was  situate  between  the 
Garumna,  the  Pyrenean  mountains  and  the  ocean.'  Now  a 
boy  in  the  lowest  form  of  a  school  with  his  Caesar  in  his 
hand  would  have  known  that  seven  of  the  nine  provinces 
enumerated,  viz.,  the  Pictones,  Santones,  Bituriges-Cubi, 
Petrocorii,  Cadurci,  Lemovices,  Arverni,  were  situated,  not 
between  the  Oarumna  and  Pyrenees,  but  between  that  river 
and  the  Ligeris.  The  cause  of  the  error  is  clear.  There  has 
been  a  confusion  between  Aquitania  as  defined  by  Caesar, 
and  the  same  province  as  extended  to  the  Loire  by  Augustus. 
From  the  same  article  the  following  is  extracted : — ^  Gallia 

{a,  b)  Transalpina,  or  ulterior,  which  refers  to  that  part  of 
taly  which  was  conquered  by  some  of  the  Gauls/  It  is  true 
that  five  lines  further  on,  a  more  correct  definition  is  given ; 
but  such  contradictions  are  common  throughout  the  book. 
Thus  we  find  a  separate  article,  •  Cispadana  Gallia,  a  part  of 
ancient  Oaul,  south  of  the  Po  ; '  and  to  complete  the  confu- 
sion, •  Cisalpina  Gallia,  a  part  of  Gaul,  called  also  Citerior 
and  Togata.  Its  farthest  boundary  was  near  the  Rubicon, 
and  it  touched  the  Alps  on  the  ItaKan  side* 

Before  leaving  GralHa,  let  'us  point  out  a  few  errors  of  a 
slighter,  but  not  very  trifling  nature.  *  Petrocorii,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  modern  town  of  Perigord  in  France'  (a,  b). 
When  Chester  and  Cheshire  become  synonimous,  we  will  not 
complain  of  any  confusion  between  the  province  of  Perigord 
and  the  town  Perigueux.  So  again  :  ^  Andes,  a  nation  among 
the  Celtae,  whose  chief  totvn  is  now  AnjouJ  Similar  errors 
will  be  found  under  Lemovices  (a,  b),  Caturiges  (a  b),  Helvii. 
Again:  'Albici,  a  people  of  Gallia  Aquitania  (b).  Caes. 
B.  C.  1 .  34.'  A  reference  to  the  passage  quoted  will  prove 
these  mountaineers  to  have  dwelt  above  Marseille,  and 
consequently  at  no  inconsiderable  distance  from  Aquitania. 
*Armoricae,  cities  of  ancient  Gaul,  &c.*  Is  it  necessary 
to  observe  that  Armoricae  is  not  the  proper  name  of  any 
town  or  towns,  but  merely  an  adjective  derived  from  ar  and 
maty  near  the  sea,  both  of  which  terms,  by  the  bye,  are 
common  to  the  Latin  with  the  Celtic  ?   The  different  mineral 
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waters  in  Gaul  were  of  considerable  note,  but  Aquce  Tarbel- 
licflB,  AqusB  calentes,  two  separate  places  called  Aqufe  Bor- 
zuonis  from  the  Gallic  God  Bonno,  and  from  one  of  which 
the  Bourbon  family  take  their  title,  Aquse  Helvetica,  Aquae 
Neris,  &c.,  to  say  nothing  of  similar  places  in  other  countries, 
as  our  own  Bath,  Aqusb  Soils,  are  all  alike  omitted  (a,b).  There 
is  no  article  Aquse  of  any  kind.  '  Seduni,  an  ancient  nation 
of  Belgic  Gaul.  Cses.  B.  G.  3/  Now  Caesar  himself,  in  the 
very  passage  referred  to,  fixes  the  Seduni  on  the  Lake  of  Ge- 
neva and  the  Rhone,  extending  up  to  the  summit  of  the  Alps. 
Indeed  their  capital  town  is  now  Sion  in  the  Valais.  Most 
certainly  the  limits  of  Belgic  Gaul  never  extended  thus  far. 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  long  upon  Gaul,  because  this  is 
the  country  which  the  schoolboy  first  examines  in  reading 
Caesar*  It  is  also  the  country  of  all  others,  where  accuracy 
is  most  easily  attained ;  so  that  if  we  find  the  geographer 
fail  here,  we  need  scarcely  examine  any  farther.  But  the 
dictionary  of  Lempriere  has  taken  such  firm  root  in  our 
schools,  that  we  despair  of  eradicating  it,  except  by  repeated 
efforts.  Germany  may  be  next  examined.  That  part  of  tlie 
article  Germania  which  is  geographical,  contains  precisely  ten 
words :  '  An  extensive  country  of  Europe  at  the  east  of  Gaul  * 
(a,  b.)  That  Augustus  constituted  two  provinces  Germania 
superior  and  Germania  inferior  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Rhine,  a  fact  most  necessary  to  be  known  in  reading  Tacitus 
and  the  historians  under  the  empire,  is  at  the  same  time  a 
fact  not  to  be  deduced  from  any  part  of  Lempriere  we  have 
bit  upon  (a,  b). 

We  will  next  take  Italia ;  for  we  wish,  by  selecting  the 
most  conspicuous  names,  to  convince  the  reader  that  there 
has  been  no  unfair  packing  of  evidence.  It  is  not  a  great 
novelty  to  state  that  Italia,  in  Herodotus  and  the  earlier 
Greek  writers,  includes  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  penin- 
sula at  the  southern  extremity.  It  is  a  fact  equally  notorious, 
that  Ausonia  was  a  very  limited  region  near  the  Liris,  Aurunca, 
the  epithet  of  the  town  Suessa,  being  nothing  more  than  an 
equivalent  form  for  Ausonica.  But  of  such  limitations  not 
one  word  in  the  dictionary.  On  the  contrary  :  *  Italy  bore 
at  different  times  the  names  of  Saturnia,  GBnotria,  Hesperia, 
Ausonia,  and  Tyrrhenia.'  More  complete  confusion  could 
scarcely  have  been  comprised  in  five  words.  The  ancients, 
among  their  many  etymological  fancies,  were  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  referring  the  name  of  every  country  to  some  king, 
prince,  or  princess.  Such  etymologies  our  author  most  reli- 
giously reports.  Thus  Thessalia,  Pelasgia,  iEtolia,  Italia, 
Ausonia^  &c.>  severally  received  their  names  from  Thessalui 
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(a^  b),  PelasguB,  iEtolus  (a,  b)^  Italus^  Auson^  &c.    The  list 
might  be  carried  through  some  hundreds ;  or  we  might  more 
correctly  say,  that  such  trash  constitutes  the  main  part  of  the 
geographical  department.    But  as  if  it  were  not  enough  to 
report  the  idle  fancies  of  the  ancients,  in  the  article  Ausonia^ 
Virgil  is  seriously  charged  with  an  anachronism  in  applying 
Ausonia  as  a  name  for  Italy  in  the  age  of  i£neas,  because,  for- 
sooth, young  Auson  the  son  of  Ulysses  was  not  then  born  (a,  b). 
Under  Hetruria  we  were  rash  enough  to  expect  some  remarks 
on  the  great  extent  of  the  Etrurian  states  in  the  ages  before 
Rome  became  the  dominant  power.     We  expected  to  find 
some  mention  at  least  of  those  federated  £trurian  states  that 
were  settled  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy  prior  to  the  inroads  of 
the  Gauls :  but  we  were  disappointed.     When  the  schoolboy 
finds  Virgil  applying  the  name  Tuscan  to  his  native  Mantua, 
he  must  be  left  to  charge  the  poet  as  before  with  an  ignorance 
of  geography  equal  to  his  ignorance  of  chronology.     Or  per- 
haps he  will  begin  to  suspect  the  dictionary  rather  than  the 
poet^  when  he  finds  in  the  former  such  an  article  as  :  '  M edio- 
lanum,  now  Milan,  the  capital  of  Insubria,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  FoJ*     But  we  must  not  forget  Rome.     Of  the  immortal 
city  the  geographical  and  topographical  description  under  the 
article  Roma  occupies  about  five  lines  (a,  b).   We  must  there- 
fore turn  to  other  parts  of  the  book  for  information.     The 
most  important  place  to  us  in  Rome  is  undoubtedly  the  great 
Forum.     This  was  the  scene  of  the  public  orations.     The 
orator  had  around  him  the  Capitol,  the  Tarpeian  rock,  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Slator,  the  difierent  buildings  on  the  Pala- 
tine, the  Senate,  the  Comitium,  &c.     To  understand  then 
fully  the  orations  of  Cicero,  we  ought  to  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  magnificent  spot  where  they  were  delivered.    Yet 
although  there  are  sixteen  articles  under  the  title  Forum,  the 
great  Forum  itself  is  altogether  omitted.    The  Forum  Augusti 
is  thus  described :  *  a  place  at  Rome'  (a,b).    The  Forum  Boa- 
rium  so  often  mentioned  by  Livy  is  wholly  forgotten  (a,  b). 
*  Transtiberina  is  a  part  of  Rome  on  one  side  of  the  river*  (a,  b). 
So  we  might  have  inferred.    The  *  Tuscus  Vicus  is  a  village 
near  Rome'  (a,  b).    But  it  may  be  said  that  complete  topogra- 
phical accuracy  is  scarcely  to  be  obtained  by  any  study ;  and, 
when  obtained,  requires  too  much  space  for  a  general  work  like 
that  we  have  before  us.     There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  a 
brief  statement  of  the  main  outlines  of  the  great  city  should  be 
omitted.    This  moreover  requires  no  deep  investigations,  nor 
any  great  space.     Take  for  instance  from  Livy,  27,  37,  the 
route  of  a  religious  procession,  which  of  course  would  pass 
through  some  of  the  principal  streets  :  *  A  porta  (Carmentali) 
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Jugario  vioo  in  fbnim  venere  ....  inde  vico  Tusco  Velabro* 

5ue  per  Boarium  Forum  in  cliTum  Publicium  atque  sdem 
unonis  Reginse  perrectum.' 

But  we  have  seen  enough  of  Italy.  Let  us  now  cross  the 
Adriatic.  Our  geographical  guide  would,  perhaps,  wish  us 
to  sail  from  *  Locri,  a  town  of  Magna  Gnecia,  not  far  from 
Rhegium  on  the  Adriatic/  But  we  prefer  crossing  from' 
Brundisium  to  Dyrrhachium  or  ApoUonia.  We  intended  to 
have  landed  in  Illyria ;  but  our  guide  again  informs  us  that 
Apollonia  and  Dyrrhachium  (a,  b)  are  towns  of  Macedonia  on 
the  Adriatic ;  and  for  fear  of  any  doubt,  the  assertion  is  re- 
peated, as  regards  Dyrrhachium,  under  the  title  Epidamnus 
(a,  b)  ;  for  be  it  observed  that,  in  this  dictionary,  it  is  the  prac- 
tice, when  a  town  has  had  two  names,  to  give  the  same  infor- 
mation twice  over.  See  Padua,  Patavium  ;  Therme,  Thessalo- 
nica  (a,  b).  We  must,  however,  correct  our  observation,  for 
the  information  is  not  always  the  same.  Thus,  in  the  present 
instance,  under  the  Roman  name  Djrrrhachium,  we  have  an 
account  of  the  Greek  colony  sent  from  Corcyra ;  under  the 
Greek  name  Epidamnus,  a  colony  from  Rome  is  mentioned. 
This  distribution  of  the  information  is  peculiarly  happy. 
But  to  return :  from  these  two  towns  ran  the  Great  Via 
Egnatia  a  course  of  more  than  five  hundred  miles  through 
Pelia  to  Thessalonica,  and  thence  to  Byzantium.  This  road 
may  be  considered  as  the  main  artery  of  the  Roman  Empire  ; 
forming,  together  with  the  Via  Appia,  a  communication 
between  the  capital  and  all  the  eastern  provinces.  But  not- 
withstanding its  importance,  not  a  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  Lempriere  (a,  b).'*'  It  may  perhaps  be  imagined  that  it  is 
not  part  of  his  plan  to  give  the  roads.  To  this  it  might 
be  answered,  that  he  ought  to  give  them.  But  in  fact  it 
is  part  of  his  plan.  Thus  we  find  the  same  Flaminian  road 
twice  over,  tnz.  under  Flaminia  Via,  and  then  agfun  under 
Via  Flaminia  (a,  b).  Under  the  last  title,  by  the  bye,  the  Via 
Flaminia  is  said  to  pass  through  the  country  of  the  Osci 
(s.  e.  Campania)  and  of  the  Etruscans  (a,  b).  What  should  we 
think  of  a  person,  who  said,  that  the  York  mail  passed 
through  Sussex  ?  The  errors  throughout  this  book  are  so 
ludicrous,  and  meet  one  so  constantly  at  every  turn,  that  it 
is  difiicult  to  resist  the  temptation  of  digressing..  We  must 
return  however  to  Greece ;  and  commencing  with  Megara, 
we  are  informed,  that  *  Megara  f  is  a  city  of  Achaia,  the 

*  This  road  crosses  the  great  Candavian  mountains,  of  which  Dr.  Lempriere 

S'ves  the  following  Irish  description:  '  A  mountaiB  of  Spirus  which  separates 
Lyria  from  Macedonia.' 
t  The  error  in  the  quantity  of  Megara  is  not  accidental.    Megaris  is  also 
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capital  of  a  country  called  Megaris,  &c.'  (a,  b).  For  this  extra- 
ordinary error  it  is  not  at  first  easy  to  account.  But  let  us  see 
the  article  Achaia.  '  Achaia,  called  also  Hellas  (b),  a  country 
of  Peloponnesus  at  the  North  of  Elis,  &c/  Called  also 
Hellas,  say  you  ?  Well,  turn  to  Hellas.  ^  Hellas,  an  ancient 
name  of  Thessaly,  more  generally  applied  to  the  territories 
of  Acarnania,  Attica^  iEtolia,  Doris,  Locris,  Boeotia,  and 
Phocis,  and  also  to  all  Greece.  It  received  this  name  from 
Deucalion,  and  now  farms  a  part  of  Livadia.'  Of  all  the 
confusion  we  have  hitherto  observed  in  this  remarkable  work^ 
nothing  approaches  the  accumulation  of  error  upon  error  in 
these  passages.  They  together  constitute  a  complete  laby- 
rinth of  contradictions,  arising  also  from  an  ignorance  of  two 
of  the  most  familiar  facts  in  Grecian  history.  Hellas  in 
Homer's  time  was  only  applied  to  a  part  of  Thessaly.  Soon 
after  it  became  the  common  appellation  of  the  Greek  nation, 
including  their  most  distant  colonies,  and  being  in  fact  as 
vague  a  term  as  Christendom  *  in  our  times.  Similarly  the 
term  Achaia  for  a  long  period  was  applicable  only  to  the  slip 
of  land  that  lay  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf  borderinjf  on  Elis,  Arcadia,  and  Sicyonia;  but,  as  a 
Roman  province  it  included  all  Greece  south  of  Macedonia. 
Now  forget  these  distinctions,  cross  the  several  meanings  in 
every  possible  combination,  and  you  may  arrive  at  something 
like  what  we  have  extracted  from  the  dictionary.  After  this 
it  is  scarcely  worth  noticing  that  our  geographer  transplants 
the  Locri  Epizephyrii  from  Italy  to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  con- 
founding them  with  the  Locri  Ozolse.  The  geographical 
matter  connected  with  Athens  amounts  to  this :  Athens,  a 
celebrated  city  of  Attica.  But  we  must  hasten  on  our  cir- 
cuit of  the  ancient  world.  In  the  iEgean  sea  one  of  the  first 
islands  we  meet  with  is  Ceos.  As  a  preliminary  we  shall 
quote  from  Lempriere  the  six  articles  following : 

*  1 .  Cea  and  Ceos,  an  island  near  Eubcea,  called  also  Co  (a,  b). 
2.  Ceos  and  Cea,  an  island,  mde  Co.  3.  Caea,  an  island  of  the 
JEge&n  sea,  among  the  Cyclades,  called  also  Ceos  and  Cea,  from 
Ceus  the  son  of  Titan. — Ov.  Virg.  (b).  4.  Coos,  Cos,  Cea,  and  Co^ 
an  island  of  the  JEgean  sea,  vide  Co.  5.  Cos,  an  island,  vide  Co. 
6.  Co,  Coos,  and  Cos^  now  Zia,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  situate  near 
the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  &c.  .  .  The  women  of  the  island 
always  dressed  in  white ;  and  their  garments  were  so  clear  that 
their  bodies  could  be  seen  through,  according  to  Ovid.  .  .  The 
women  of  Cos  were  changed  into  cows  by  Venus,'  &c. 

marked  long.  So  we  find  Teg;6a  (a,  b),  Tegsea  (a,  b),  Nemsa  (a,  b),  Am&nua 
(b),  Taygetus  (b),  Xayg«te  (b),  TaygSta  {bit)  (b}»  Mao6do  (b),  Mal€a  Ta^b),  Ma- 
trOna,  (a,  b),  Philotlmua,  &c. 

•  See  Herodotue,  II.  182;  VII.  157. 
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The  latter  part  requires  no  comment ;  and  the  reader  of 
course  knows  that  Ceos,  now  Zia,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Cyclades  near  Euboea,  is  not  exactly  the  same  island  as 
CoSy  now  Stanco,  one  of  the  Sporades  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  forms  Cea^  Csea^  and  Co^  we  never  met 
with  except  in  Lempriere ;  and  Coos  is  the  adjective  form 
from  Cos. 

But  the  islands  in  the  iEgean  are  particularly  remarkable 
for  the  various  appellations  given  them.  They  boast  of  a  num- 
ber of  aliases  that  the  cells  of  Newgate  might  envy.  '  Andros, 
an  island  in  the  iEgean  sea^  known  by  the  different  names  of 
Epagrys,  Antandros,  La8ia,Cauros,  Hydrussa,  Nonagria(a,b).' 
'  The  island  of  Rhodes  has  been  known  by  the  several  names 
of  Ophiusa,  Stadia,  Telchinis,  Corymbia,  Trinacria,  iEthrea, 
Asteria,  Poessa,  Atabyria,  Oloessa,  Marciaand  Pelagia '  (a,  b). 
The  particular  period^  at  which  each  of  these  twelve  names 
prevailed^  is  not  specified ;  but  certainly  for  the  last  five  and 
twenty  centuries  the  name  of  Rhodes  has  maintained  its 
ground.  See  also  Eubcea,  Samos  (a,  b),  Delos  (a,  b),  &c.  As 
fifty  lines  of  close  print  are  devoted  to  the  last-named  island, 
we  expected  to  find  some  notice  of  what  is  certainly  the  most 
interesting  fact  connected  with  this  little  rock,  viz.  that,  from 
the  destruction  of  Corinth  down  to  the  Mithridatic  war,  Delos 
was  the  chief  entrepdt  of  commerce  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  But  our  author  had  weightier  matters  to  communicate. 
He  concludes  his  article  thus  :  ^  The  people  of  Delos  are 
described  by  Cicero,  Acad.  2,  c.  16  and  18, 1.  4,  c.  18  (observe, 
he  would  not  venture  to  assert  it  without  three  authorities), 
as  famous  for  rearing  hens.' 

Asia  is  the  next  field  for  our  investigations.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  word  belonged  originally  to  a  very  small  part 
of  the  immense  regions  now  included  under  the  term.  Hero- 
dotus indeed  uses  it  in  the  most  extended  sense ;  but  with 
the  Romans,  the  word  Asia,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  means 
no  more  than  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  left  them  by  Attalus. 
The  term  Asia  Minor,  which  is  the  invention  of  modern 
geographers,  has  been  duly  defined  by  our  author,  but  the 
other  limitations  of  the  word  are  wholly  neglected.  Now 
suppose  a  boy  is  reading  the  Manilian  oration,  and  comes  to 
the  following  passage,  c.  3 — •  Et  ita  regnat  (Mithridates)  ut 
se  non  Ponto  neque  Cappadocifle  latebris  occultare  velit,  sed 
in  AsiflB  luce  versari ;'  or  c.  5,  *  Imminent  duo  reges  toti 
Asite ;'  or  again  c.  22,  *  Difficile  est  in  Asia,  Cappadocia, 
Syria,  &c.'  As  illustrated  by  Lempriere,  these  three  pas- 
sages, and  hundreds  of  others,  become  altogether  nonsense 
(a,  b)» 
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The  following  is  the  whole  article  on  Galatia : — 
*  A  country  of  Asia  Minor  between  Phrygia,  the  Euxine,  Cap- 
padocia,  and  Bithynia.  It  received  its  name  from  the  Gauls  who 
migrated  there  under  Brennus  some  time  after  the  sacking  of  Rome,' 
We  were  not  aware  before  that  the  Galatians  at  any  point 
touched  upon  the  Euxine  :  we  thought  they  were  an  inland 
people }  and  we  are  somewhat  inclined  to  suspect  that  our 
author  fell  in  somewhere  with  the  word  '  Pontus,'  which  he 
translated  the  Euxine,  instead  of  the  kingdom  so  called.  But 
a  still  more  grievous  error  remains.  If  we  compare  the  pre- 
sent article  with  what  is  written  under  the  title  Tectosages, 
it  will  appear  that  the  author  has  confounded  two  persons  no 
way  connected  except  in  name.  The  attack  on  Rome  by 
Brennus  took  place  about  b.  c.  390.  Now  the  Gauls  passed 
over  into  Asia  about  the  year  b.  c.  278.  But  our  Dictionary 
is  as  usual  at  variance  with  itself.  Under  the  word  Brennus, 
the  two  chiefs  and  the  two  dates  are  properly  distinguished. 
It  is  also  correctly  stated  there,  that  even  the  second  Brennus 
died  directly  after  the  attack  on  Delphi,  and  consequently 
before  the  expedition  into  Asia. 

We  next  turned  to  Ancyra,  to  see  what  account  would  be 
given  of  this  celebrated  town,  and  its  still  more  celebrated 
inscriptions,  commonly  called  the  Monumentum  Ancyranuui. 
The  whole  article  stands  thus  :  *  Ancyrae,  a  town  of  Fhrygia, 
Pans,  i.'  We  find  the  usual  confusion  under  v.  Cappadocia. 
It  is  defined  to  be 

^  a  country  of  Asia  Minor  between  the  Halys,  the  Euphrates,  and 
the  Euxine.  When  they  (the  inhabitants)  were  oflFered  their  free- 
dom and  independence  by  the  Romans,  they  refused  it,  and  begged 
of  them  a  king,  and  they  received  Ariobarzanes.  It  can  boast  of 
the  birth  of  the  geographer  Strabo,  &c.  .  .  The  kings  of  Gap- 
padocia  mostly  bore  the  name  of  Ariarathes.* 

The  limits  of  Cappadocia  here  given  are  nearly,  yet  not 
quite,  suited  to  the  geography  of  Herodotus,  but  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  description  of  later  writers.  The  fol- 
lowing short  quotation  we  take  from  Strabo,  12.  4  : — 

'  Cappadocia  (in  the  larger  sense)  was  divided  by  the  Persians 
into  two  satrapies,  and  so  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedo- 
nians. Under  these,  however,  the  two  satrapies  became  kingdoms  ; 
one  of  which  they  called  Cappadocia  Proper,  or  Cappadocia  near 
the  Taurus,  or  lastly  Great  Cappadocia.  The  other  they  called 
Pontus,  or  Cappadocia  on  the  Euxine.' 

Now  let  us  read  once  more  the  article  of  Lempriere.  He 
commences  with  a  definition  which  can  only  be  applicable 
to  the  Herodotean  Cappadocia.  The  story  of  Ariobarzanes 
belongs  to  the  Cappadocia  in  the  confined  sense  of  later  times. 
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Then  he  jumps  back  to  the  original  extent  when  he  claims 
for  Cappadocia^  Strabo^  a  native  of  Amasia  in  Pontus  (a,  b); 
and  the  concluding  remark  on  the  name  Ariarathes  brings  us 
a  second  tiilie  to  Sie  more  limited  region.  If  by  the  side  of 
such  errors  we  were  to  place  so  trifling  a  matter  as  the  mere 
omission  of  the  city  Amisus,  we  could  not  expect  to  catch 
the  attention  of  our  reader.  The  petty  omission  of  a  capital 
city  would  be  lost  sight  of^  just  as  the  island  of  Lemnos, 
according  to  our  author^  is  overshadowed  by  mount  Athos. 

We  refrain  from  crossing  the  Euphrates  into  the  difficult 
regions  of  eastern  geography.  If  our  author  fails  where  all 
is  clear  and  known,  can  we  expect  accuracy  where  deep  and 
original  investigations  are  required.  Indeed  we  have  already 
entered  so  fully  into  the  geographical  matter  of  this  dic- 
tionary that  we  have  room  for  little  more  on  this  bead. 
Suffice  it  to  state  generally  that  what  relates  to  iEgypt  and 
^Ethiopia,  to  Africa,  Numidia,  and  Mauretania,  &c.,  is  fully 
worthy  of  all  we  have  yet  seen,* 

Here  then  let  us  pause,  and  ask  every  schoolmaster  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  what  knowledge  of  geography  is  to  be 
obtained  from  Lempriere's  classical  dictionary  ?  How  many 
will  subscribe  to  Dr.  Butler's  remark  in  the  introduction  to 
his  Geography  ? 

*  To  (he  learned  author  of  the  Classical  Dictionary,  the  rising 
getieraticm  and  their  instructors  owe  so  great  obligations,  that  I  can 
only  say,  I  wish  this  little  book  of  mine  may  be  but  one-tenth  as 
much  and  as  des6rvedly  esteemed.' 

In  the  arrangement  which  we  adopted  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  article.  History  formed  the  second  divi- 
sion of  our  inquiry.  History,  however,  divides  itself  into 
two  branches,  the  history  of  countries  and  the  history  of 
individuals ;  or  rather  it  is  the  same  subject  considered  from 
two  diiferent  points  of  view,  and  therefore  disposed  and  ar- 
ranged in  different  ways.  The  historian  in  the  former  sense 
traces  the  successes  or  misfortunes  of  some  state,  bringing 
forward  different  individuals,  and  again  throwing  them  &om 
our  notice,  just  as  they  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  political 
movements  of  the  day  or  again  give  way  to  others.  It  is  a 
vice  then  inherent  to  history  that  we  catch  only  unconnected 
views  of  an  individual's  life.    He  appears  and  disappears  so 

*  The  following  may  be  taken  as  &  Sample : — 

'  Amilos  or  Amxlus,  a  met  of  Mauritaiua,  where  the  elephants  go  to  wash 
ihemsetres  by  moonshine'  (a,  b^. 

In  the  article  Ethiopia  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  curly-headed  Ethio- 
pians adod  those  with  straight  hair,  who  are  accurately  distinguished  by  Hero- 
doftuf  I  to  whom,  moreover,  no  reference  is  giroa  mdor  Haa  bead  (a,  b). 
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rapidly  that  we  are  often  at  a  loss  to  determine  liis  identity. 
It  is  here  that  we  require  the  aid  of  the  biographer.  With 
him  the  individual  is  the  main  subject ;  and  he  presents  us 
with  perhaps  a  meagre  but  at  any  rate  a  connected  account. 
There  are  some  characters  indeed,  such  as  Alcibiades,  Peri- 
cles, Pompey,  and  Cssar,  whose  history  is  the  history  of 
their  country  during  the  time  they  lived.  Thus  a  biogra- 
phical dictionary  is  supplementary  to  the  regular  histories ; 
and  we  may  presume  that  every  one  who  possesses  the  clas<- 
sical  dictionary  is  at  the  same  time  provided  with  some 
continuous  works  on  Grecian  and  Roman  history.  It  is  only 
where  the  latter  fail  him  that  he  should  have  recourse  to  the 
former.  Under  this  impression  we  shall  select  for  examina- 
tion, not  the  very  foremost  personages  of  history,  but  those 
who  occupied  a  secondary,  yet  important  rank.  Nor  indeed 
would  the  former  enable  us  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
classical  dictionary.  It  is  almost  impossible,  for  instance, 
to  misstate  the  leading  events  in  Cssar's  life,  and  none  but 
the  leading  events  can  appear  in  such  rapid  outlines  as  the 
present  work  can  admit.  Yet  even  in  these  lives  our  author 
has  contrived  to  cast  an  air  of  ridicule  and  suspicion  over 
what  is  undoubted  by  throwing  in  a  large  proportion  of 
childish  anecdotes  scraped  together  by  Suetonius,  Plutarch, 
Valerius  Maximus,  and  other  writers  of  that  stamp.  The 
very  references  to  the  authors  at  the  end  of  each  life  enable 
a  judicious  reader  to  judge  of  their  value*  Thus  at  the  end 
of  the  article  *  Ciesar  *  we  find  the  name  of  but  a  single 
contemporary  writer,  viz.  Diodorus;  and  it  is  somewhat 
unfortunate  that  the  part  of  his  work  which  related  to 
Cssar's  times  no  longer  exist8(a,  b).  But,  as  we  said  above, 
to  form  a  true  estimate  of  the  work,  we  ^vill  select  not  such 
men  as  Ceesar,  Pompey,  Cato,  Cicero,  but  those  who  hold  a 
rank  in  political  importance  immediately  next  to  these ;  and 
instead  of  picking  up  straggling  errors  we  will  at  first  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  single  period  when  the  above-mentioned 
persons  lived.  It  will  be  found  that  almost  every  life  is  a 
tissue  of  nonsense.  To  begin  with  Bibulus,  the  following 
is  the  whole  information  furnished :  ^  A  son  of  M.  Calpurnius 
Bibulus  by  Portia,  Cato's  daughter.  He  was  Cssar's  col- 
league in  the  consulship,  but  of  no  consequence  in  the  state 
according  to  the  distich  mentioned  by  Sueton.  in  JuL  c.  30. 
**  Non  Bibulo/'  &c. — One  of  the  friends  of  Horace  bore  that 
name,  1  Sat«  10^  86."  (a,  b).  Now  Cato  died  b.  c.  46,  in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age;  Caesar  and  Bibulus  were  consuls 
B.  c.  59.  Hence  it  follows  that  Cato  at  the  age  of  forty-six  saw 
his  grandson  consul  of  Rome.    We  leave  others  to  calculate 
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the  age  of  the  boy  himself  when  thus  appointed  governor  of 
the  Roman  world.  But  to  be  serious^  the  reader  of  course 
knows  that  Portia  was  the  wife,  not  the  mother  of  Bibulus. 
But  even  this  error  is  trifling  compared  with  that  in  the  cha- 
racter given  of  Bibulus.  With  the  exception  of  his  father- 
in-law  he  was  perhaps  the  most  influential  and  certainly  the 
most  unflinching  advocate  of  the  oligarchic  faction,  never 
wavering  in  their  support  even  though  opposed  by  Pompey 
himself.  Accordingly  we  find  his  name  mixed  up  with .  all 
the  proceedings  of  those  most  eventful  times,  till  at  last  com- 
manding Pompey's  fleet  in  the  Adriatic  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
his  excessive  exertions.  But  our  author  as  usual  drew  his 
information  from  an  idle  anecdote  in  Suetonius ;  he  forgot 
the  contemporary  writers  Caesar  and  Cicero.  As  to  Horace's 
friend  named  Bibulus^  if  it  was  worth  while  to  notice  him 
at  all,  it  might  have  been  observed  that  young  Bibulus  as 
well  as  Messala  mentioned  in  the  same  passage  were  most 
probably  old  college  friends  of  Horace,  for  we  find  (Cic.  ad 
Att.  12.  32)  that  two  young  men  of  family  bearing  those  very 
names  were  about  to  enter  the  university  of  Athens  with 
young  Cicero  in  the  year  b.  c.  45,  the  very  time  that  Horace 
must  have  been  there.  Appian  also  (b.  c.  4,  38)  tells  us 
that  Messala  and  Bibulus  attached  themselves  to  Antony 
after  the  total  failure  of  the  oligarchs  under  Brutus. 

Next  turn  to  Lentulus  Spinther  :  '^  '  A  senator  kindly  used 
by  Julius  Ciesar'  (b).  These  seven  words  constitute  the'whole 
article.  To  make  up  for  this  deficiency,  we  have  in  another 
part  of  the  dictionary  a  second  article  headed  Spinther  *  in 
which  is  given  the  anecdote  reported  both  by  Caesar  and 
Cicero  of  the  leading  men  in  Pompey's  camp  contending  for 
the  possession  of  Caesar's  appointments  and  gardens.  The 
anecdote  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Pompeian  party,  and 
we  were  not  sorry  to  find  it ;  but  why  give  it  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Plutarch  ?  and  why  omit  in  both  articles  to  inform  us 
that  P.  L.  Spinther,  in  his  consulship  b.  c.  57,  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  effecting  the  recall  of  Cicero,  that  he  was 
afterwards  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
triumph  on  his  return.  L.  Lentulus  Crus,  consul  b.  c.  49, 
when  Caesar  was  provoked  to  enter  Italy  with  his  troops,  is 
often  confounded  by  the  schoolboy  with  the  preceding.  What 
does  Lempriere  say  of  him  ?  *  L.  Lentulus,  a  friend  of 
Pompey,  put  to  death  in  Africa' (b).  Is  observation  necessary? 

Domitius  may  be  taken  next :  '  A  Roman  who  revolted 
from  Antony  to  Augustus.   He  was  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia^ 

*  Both  P.  Lentulus  Spinther  and  L.  Lentulus  Crus  are  altogether  omitted  hy 
Mr.  Anthon. 
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and  forced  Pompey  to  fight  by  the  mere  force  of  his  ridicule* 
(b)*.  As  we  are  addressing  oiir  remarks  to  boys  as  much  as 
their  instructors,  we  make  no  apology  for  stating  what  must  be 
familiar  to  the  latter.  The  Domitius,  or  rather  one  of  the  two 
Domitii,  confounded  as  usual  in  this  article,  we  mean  L.  Dom. 
Ahenobarbus,  the  brother-in-law  of  Cato  and  consul  b.  c.  54, 
is  not  altogether  an  unimportant  personage  in  the  civil  wars, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  earlier  life.  He  and  Lentulus  were  the 
first  to  oppose  Cfiesar  in  his  invasion  of  Italy.  Betrayed  by 
his  own  troops  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  he  receives 
his  liberty,  and  again  raising  a  little  army  at  his  own  ex- 
pense he  sustains  a  siege  at  Marseille.  Escaping  thence, 
we  find  him  with  Pompey  in  Macedonia,  still  the  determined 
enemy  of  Caesar,  and  finally  he  falls  in  the  flight  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia.  He  is  the  subject  of  twenty-three  of 
Cicero's  letters,  and  a  large  part  of  Csesar's  civil  wars.  But 
upon  all  this  our  dictionary  is  silent ;  a  ridiculous  anecdote 
from  Plutarch  supplies  the  place.  Cicero  in  his  Philippics 
makes  the  death  of  Domitius  one  of  the  charges  against 
Aptony.  But  Lempriere  was  better  informed.  According 
to  him,  the  Domitius,  who  was  consul  b.  c.  32,  and  who  the 
following  year  went  over  from  Antony  to  Augustus  just  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Actium,  was  the  identical  Domitius  whose 
death  Csesar  and  Cicero  in  their  ignorance  ascribe  to  the 
year  b.  c.  48. 

Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  the  colleague  of  L.  Domitius  iu 
the  consulship  b.  c.  54,  the  rapacious  predecessor  of  Cicero 
in  Cilicia,  the  rigid  and  hypocritical  censor  b.  c.  50,  by 
whom  Sallust  was  expelled  from  the  senate,  may  fairly  claim 
some  dozen  lines  in  a  biographical  dictionary.  The  letters 
which  Cicero  wrote  to  him  constitute  a  complete  book  in  the 
miscellaneous  correspondence.  But  not  so  much  as  his  name 
is  mentioned  by  Lempriere  (a,  b) .  Want  of  room  is  no  excuse, 
when  we  find  three  articles  (a,  b.)  devoted  to  the  censor  who 
gave  name  to  the  Via  Appia,  one  under  *  Appius,'  a  second 
under  *  Claudius,'  and  a  third  under  'Appius  Claudius;* 
not  that  he  repeats  the  same  matter  under  each  of  these  three 
heads— on  the  contrary,  the  three  passages  have  nothing  in 
common,  so  that  a  stranger  to  Roman  history  would  natu- 
rally infer  that  they  treated  of  distinct  personages. 

On  searching  for  the  name  Hortensius,  we  at  first  thought 
that  it  was  altogether  omitted,  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement ;  but  eventually  we  found  three  articles 
all  referring,  though  not  so  intended,  to  the  same  individual. 
He  is  first  described  as  '  a  celebrated  orator,'  &c. ;  then  as  a 

*  Mr.  Anthon  has  struck  this  article  out,  but  substituted  nothing  in  place 
of  it. 
April,  1831.  •  Y 
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^  lich  Roman  who  asked  the  elder  Oato  his  wife  to  procreate 
children,  &c.,  PluL  in  Cat. ;'  and  lastly  (a,  b)  as  ^  a  Roman^ 
the  first  who  introduced  the  eating  of  peacocks  at  Rome. 
This  was  at  the  feast  he  gave  when  he  was  created  Augur.' 
The  singular  anecdote  about  Cato's  wife  was  perhaps  worth 
three  or  four  lines,  as  it  marks  a  state  of  public  opinion  so 
widely  differing  from  what  now  prevails.  But  such  a  lover  of 
anecdote  is  our  biographer,  that  the  same  story  appears 
again  under  Cato,  and  again  under  Marcia ;  embellished, 
however,  with  some  slight  variations  not  very  consistent 
with  chronology.  Cato  the  Censor  (born  b.  c.  234)  is  said 
to  have  married  Marcia,  the  daughter  of  Philippus  (Consul, 
B.  c.  66.)  Plutarch  adds  that  the  husband  was  laughed  at 
by  Julius  Cffisar,  for  prostituting  her  to  his  friend  Horten* 
sius.  No  wonder  Lempriere  concluded  that  th^  Hortensius 
thus  accommodated  must  be  a  different  person  from  the 
orator.  The  charitable  would  have  hoped  that  the  words  Cato 
the  elder  were  a  mere  slip ;  but,  in  the  article  v.  Marcia,  he  is 
called  Cato  the  Censor  (a,  b).  The  valuable  peacock  anecdote 
is  a  mere  translation  from  Pliny ',  not  that  we  accuse  Lem- 
priere of  translating  it,  for  had  he  seen  the  passage  he  would 
have  seen  his  error.  Pliny's  words  are  these :  '  Pavonem 
cibi  gratia  Romce  primus  occidit  orator  Hortensius  aditiali 
coena  sacerdotii.' 

We  will  take  the  three  following  articles  from  the  same 
period. 

'  Vatinius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  once  distinguished  for 
his  enmity  to  the  orator.  He  hated  the  people  of  Rome  for  their 
great  vices  and  corruption,  whence  excessive  hatred  became  pro- 
verbial in  the  words,  Vatinianum  odium, — CatuU,  14.  8/  (a,b). 

*  Calenus,  a  lieutenant  of  Ceesar's  army.  After  Caesar's  murder, 
he  concealed  some  that  had  been  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  and 
behaved  with  great  honour  to  them. — Pint  in  CasJ  (a,  b). 

*  C.  Scribonius,  son  of  Q.  Curio,  was  tribune  of  the  people,  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  Caesar  (a).  He  saved  Cssar's  life  as  he  returned 
from  the  senate-house,  after  the  debates  concerning  the  punish* 
ments  which  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  the  adherents  of  Catiline. 
He  killed  himself  in  Africa,— /-''for.  4.  2. — Plut.  in  Pomp,  et  Cos, 
49.— Vol,  Max.  9.  l.^Lucan,  4.  268.'  (b). 

We  purposely  add  the  authorities  at  the  end  of  each, 
because  the  reader  can  judge  of  the  value  of  the  articles 
feom  them.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  all  the  contemporary 
authorities  (except  indeed  Catullus)  are  omitted.  Now  the 
three  names  we  have  taken  occur  pretty  frequently  in  the 
writings  of  Cicero  and  Caesar,  to  say  nothing  of  Dion  Cas- 
sius  and  Appian.  Had  any  of  these  four  authorities  been 
given,  the  diligent  student  might  have  drawn  from  the  best 
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souraM  that  information  which  is  denied  him  in  the  compila- 
tions of  Lempriere.  He  might  have  found  that  young  Curio 
had  some  share  in  the  events  which  led  to  the  despotic 
power  of  Casar.  He  might  have  learned  that  Vatinius  and 
Calenus  were  consuls  together^  b.  c.  AJ,  and  have  discovered 
the  little  fact  that  we  still  possess  one  of  Cicero's  orations 
against  Vatinius ;  in  which  oration^  moreover,  he  might  have 
found  abundant  evidence  of  Cicero's  regard  for  his  '  intimate 
friend/  some  delicate  compliments  for  instance  on  his  im- 
piety, dishonesty,  habit  of  lying,  violence  to  his  mother, 
witchcraft,  &c.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  remarks  on  his  per- 
sonal deformity.  True,  Cicero  afterwards,  with  his  habitual 
dishonesty,  defended  this  same  Vatinius ;  but  the  motives  for 
undertaking  this  defence,  as  stated  by  Cicero  himself  (ad  Div. 
1.  9),  though  decisive  against  the  orator's  character,  certainly 
afford  no  evidence  of  any  regard  for  Vatinius. 

It  is  almost  equally  ridiculous  to  call  Curio  the  intimate 
friend  of  Ceesar.  From  the  first  moment  he  appeared  in 
public  life  to  the  consulship  of  Lentulus,  b.  c.  49,  he  was  the 
furious  opponent  of  Caesar.  In  the  course  of  that  year  he 
abandoned  the  party  of  the  senate,  and  a  few  months  after 
he  killed  himself  in  Africa.  This  it  was  to  be  the  intimate 
friend  of  Caesar. 

Those  who  are  not  yet  satisfied,  may  consult  the  articles 
Aulus*  Gabinius  (b),  Piso  the  father-in-law  of  Julius  Caesar 
(a,  b),  Domitius  Calvinus  (a,  b),  Octavius  the  father  of 
Augustus  (a,  b),  Pomponia  (a,  b),  &c.,  and  they  may  en- 
deavour to  determine  the  relationship  of  the  Emperor  Augus- 
tus to  his  predecessor  from  the  five  articles,  Accia,  Actia, 
Actia  (bis),  Atia,  and  Augustus  (a,  b).  HitJierto  we  have 
passed  in  review  only  a  particular  period  of  ancient  his- 
tory. That  period,  however,  has  been  selected  first  for  its 
importance,  and  secondly  because  the  history  of  those  times, 
being  given  by  contemporary  writers,  presents  itself  at  once 
to  the  biographer  without  difficulty  or  confusion.  But  go  to 
any  period  in  the  history  of  any  ancient  people,  be  it  Greek, 
Asiatic,  or  Carthaginian,  and  there  will  be  found  the  same 
abundant  harvest  of  blunders.  The  articles  under  the  word 
Archelaus  afford  a  fair  specimen  of  the  work.  The  reader 
would  do  well  to  refer  to  the  book  itself;  but  if  he  has  not  an 
opportunity,  the  following  extracts  may  serve  his  purpose : — 

1.  '  Archelaus,  a  name  common  to  some  kings  of  Cappadocia. 
One  of  these  was  conquered  by  Sylla  for  assisting  Mithridates  (a,  b).' 

In  the  first  place  there  was  only  one  king  of  Cappadocia 

«  Mr,  Anthon,  and  after  him  Mr.  Barker,  call  bim  Oabmiiia  Auliu9, 

Y  % 
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named  Archelaus ;  and  secondly,  the  general  who  assisted^ 
or  rather  commanded  under  Mithridates,  was  not  king  of 
Cappadocia,  but  the  great-grandfather  of  the  king."*" 

2.  '  A  person  of  that  name  married  Berenice,  aud  made  himself 
king  of  Egypt,  &c/ 

This  Archelaus  was  the  son  of  the  general;  but  this  of 
course  is  omitted  by  Lempriere  (a,  b). 

3.  *  A  king  of  Macedonia ...  he  patronized  Euripides.'  4.  A 
king  of  the  Jews  surnamed  Herod.  He  married  Glaphyre,  daughter 
of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia  (a,b),  and  widow  of  his  brother 
Alexander.  Ckesar  (b)  banished  him  for  his  cruelties  to  Vienna, 
where  he  died.' 

This  Archelaus  was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great.  At  the 
death  of  Herod  he  became  ethnarch  of  Judaea.  His  wife  was 
the  daughter^  not  of  Archelaus  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who 
had  been  out  of  the  world  nearly  four  centuries,  but  of  Ar- 
chelaus, the  king  of  Cappadocia.  Lastly,  it  was  Augustus 
who  banished  him  to  Vienna.    To  return  to  our  author : 

5. '  A  king  of  Lacedaemon  (a,  b).'  6.  ^  A  general  of  Antigonus 
the  younger  (a,  b).  7.  A  celebrated  general  of  Mithridates  against 
Sylla.  Polyaen.,  8.  8  (a,  b).'  [Observe  the  authority.]  8.  *  The 
preceptor  of  Socrates  (a,  b).  9.  A  man  set  over  Susa  by  Alexander 
(b) .  1 0.  A  philosopher,  who  maintained  that  goats  breathed  through 
the  ears  (b).  11.  A  son  of  Electryon  and  Ajiaxo  (b).  Apollod.  2. 
12.  A  Greek  poet  who  wrote  epigrams  (b).  13.  A  sculptor  of 
Priene  in  the  age  of  Claudius  (a,  b).     14.  A  writer  of  Thrace  (b).' 

One  is  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire  more  the  contents  of  the 
several  articles,  or  the  lucid  arrangement  of  them. 

The  chronological  order  observed  in  this  work  may  be  far- 
ther illustrated  by  turning  to  any  (a,  b)  of  the  gentile  names 
Cornelius,  Claudius,  iElius,  Valerius,  ^milius,  &c.  To  take 
the  last  of  these,  the  order  (a,  b)  is  as  follows  : — 

*  ^milius. — 1.  A  youth  of  Sybaris.  2.  A  tyrant  of  Sicily.  3.  A 
youth  who  had  a  statue  in  the  Capitol.  4.  Lepidus,  a  triumvir 
with  Octavius  '  (i,  e.  Octavianus),  '  5.  A  poet  of  the  Augustan  age. 
6.  Scaurus  flourished  b.  c,  100.  7.  A  poet  in  the  age  of  Tiberius. 
8.  Sura,  a  writer  on  the  Roman  year.  9.  Mamercus,  who  con- 
quered the  Fidenates.  10.  Papinianus,  in  favour  with  the  Em- 
peror Severus:  11.  A  censor,  b.  o.  276.  12.  Porcina,  an- elegant 
orator.     13.  A  governor  of  Egypt  under  Tiberius.     14.  Regillus, 

*  Mr.  Clinton  has  made  the  king  of  Cappadocia  grandson  of  the  general 
against  Sulla.  The  error  is  of  course  a  mere  accident,  as  the  passage  of  Strabo 
referred  to  corrects  it.  But  the  correction  of  this  slight  error  affords  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking  Mr.  Clinton  for  what  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  wora  on 
ancient  history  and  literature  that  ever  appeared  in  this  coimtry. 
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conquered  the  general  of  Antiochus.  15.  Scaunis,  fought  against 
Jugurtha/ 

We  say  nothing  of  the  many  important  persons  omitted,  no- 
thing of  the  insignificant  names  inserted.  All  we  wish  is  to 
draw  attention  to  the  arrangement.  But  an  inconsistent 
chronology  runs  through  the  whole  book.  Sometimes  a  date 
is  referred  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  sometimes  to  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  &c.  Again  sometimes  the  Varronian  date  for  this 
era,  sometimes  a  diflTerent  system  is  adopted.  The  confusion 
that  arises  from  these  irregularities  is  endless. 

But  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  a  biographical  dic- 
tionary is  that  connected  with  literature.  We  have  only  room 
for  a  few  abridged  specimens  : — 

'  C.  Lucilius,  a  Roman  knight,  bom  at  Aurunca.  He  lived  in 
the  greatest  intimacy  with  Scipio  the  first  Africanus,  and  even  at- 
tended him  in  his  war  against  Numantia.  He  died  at  Naples  in 
the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  b.  c.  103.' 

Hence  the  first  Africanus,  who  died  b.  c.  185,  lived  in  the 
greatest  intimacy  with  Lucilius,  who  was  bom  b.  c.  149. 

'  Terentius. — Scipio,  the  eider  Africanus,  and  his  friend  Laelius, 
have  been  suspected,  on  account  of  their  intimacy,  of  assisting  the 
poet,*  &c.  (a,  b). 

Terence  was  born  b.  c.  195,  and  was  therefore  ten  years  of 
age  when  the  said  Scipio  died. 

*  Aristophanes. — He  lived  in  the  age  of  Socrates,  Demosthenes, 
and  Euripides,  b.  c.  434,*  &c.  (a,b). 

As  well  might  it  be  said  that  a  man  lived  in  the  age  of  Addi- 
son and  Southey.  £uripides  was  born  b.  c.  480,  and  De- 
mosthenes B.  c.  382. 

*  Antoninus. — ^There  is  extant  a  Greek  Itinerary,  which  some 
have  attributed  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  (a,  b).' 

Our  copy  of  this  work  is  ia  the  Latin  language. 

*  Memnon,  a  man  %vho  wrote  a  History  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus, 
in  the  age  of  Augustus  (b)*.' 

How  many  words  would  it  have  taken  to  mention  that  there 
yet  exists  a  considerable  extract  from  this  history,  which  is 
of  some  importance  for  the  history  of  Mithridates  and  his 
predecessors  ?  But  our  author  (a,  b)  could  not  have  known 
it,  or  he  would  have  referred  to  the  Bibliotheca  of  Photius, 
under  the  articles  Mithridates  and  Heraclea. 

*  Ovidius. — His  Fasti  were  divided  into  twelve  books,  but  of 
these  six  have  perished  (a,  b).' 

Is  there  any  authority  for  asserting  that  Ovid  ever  wrote  more 
than  the  six  which  we  possess  ? 

*  Altogether  omitted  by  Mr,  Anthon. 
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<  L.  Annseus  Seneca  was  bom  about  6  b.  o.  He  was  carried 
into  a  stove,  and  suffocated,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  the  Christian 
era,  in  hiA  fifty-third  year.  .  .  The  desire  of  reconunending  himself 
and  his  writings  to  the  world  obliged  him  too  often — to  sink  tnto 
obscurity  (a,  b).' 

*  Pausanias. — Wrote  a  History  of  Greece  in  the  Ionic  dialect,*  &c. 
(a,b). 

As  much  Ionic  as  Diodorus  Siculus. 

*  Varro. — ^De  Lingua  Latina,  in  five  books,  written  in  his  eightieth 
year,  and  dedicated  to  the  orator  Cicero.  .  .  He  died  b.  c.  28,  in 
the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  .  .  In  the  civil  wars  he  was 
taken  ^y  Caesar  and  proscribed,  but  he  escaped,'  &c. 

We  gather  from  the  above  that  the  treatise  De  LinguH 
Latina  was  written  b.  c.  36 ;  bnt  at  this  period  Cicero  had 
been  dead  seven  years.  What  is  meant  by  a  person  being 
taken  arid  then  proscribed  it  is  difiBcult  to  say.  In  modern 
times  it  is  not  customary  to  arrest  a  man  and  then  offer  a 
reward  for  his  apprehension.  The  truth  is,  Csesar  never  pro- 
scribed him  at  all ;  as  indeed  he  never  proscribed!  any  one. 
On  the  contrary,  the  conqueror,  with  his  usual  generosity, 
gave  him  his  liberty,  and  soon  after  employed  him  in  collect- 
ing a  public  library,  an  office  for  which  the  variety  of  his 
literary  attainments  particularly  qualified  him.  It  was  after 
the  death  of  Cassar  that  he  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs. 

It  is  part  of  the  plan  of  this  work  to  give  a  list  of  the  best 
editions.  Of  Horace,  the  only  editions  recommended  are 
that  of  Basil,  fol.  1580— Baxter's,  edited  by  Gesner,  1752— 
— that  of  Glasgow,  12mo.  1744.  But  of  this  department,  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  no  edition  of  any  author  appears  to  have 
been  added  since  the  year  1792 ;  and  yet  there  have  been 
thirteen  editions  of  the  Dictionary  since  that  period. 

The  second  stage  of  our  journey  is  now  complete^  and  we 
have  entirely  a  new  country  opening  before  us.  The  part  of 
the  Dictionary  upon  which  the  greatest  labour  has  been  be- 
stowed, is  evidently  that  devoted  to  mythology.  It  is  scarcely 
an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  every  fable  in  Apollodorus,  Ovid^ 
Hyginus,  appears  at  length  in  these  pages.  Possibly  our 
author  wished  to  claim  for  his  own  work  the  character  he 
gives  to  the  Bibliotheca  of  Apollodorus.  *  It  is  an  abridged 
history  of  the  gods  and  of  the  ancient  heroes,  of  whose  actions 
and  genealogy  it  gives  a  true  and  faithful  account  (a,  b).* 
Certain  it  is,  that  at  least  three  parts  of  the  whole  book  are  set 
apart  for  mythology,  in  its  most  ludicrous  form.  With  what 
judgment  this  large  portion  of  the  work  has  been  executed,  a 
few  specimens  will  decide.  In  the  article  Danaides  (which, 
with  that  of  Danaus,  occupies  above  one  hundred  lines),  we 
have  the  fifty  names  of  these  damsels^  and  the  fifty  names  of 
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their  huBbands,  paired  off  in  regular  order,  so  as  to  fill  twenty 
liD^s,  which  would  form  an  excellent  exercise  for  one  of  our 
8{ieIling-book8,  thus, — ^  Amymone,  Enceladus ;  Automate, 
Bdsirisi'  &c.  &c.  &c.  5  ^  Celena,  Hixbius ;  Hyperiay  Hippdco-^ 
ristes  (a,  b).'  In  the  same  dlligept  spirit  there  are  given, under 
Nereides,  first  a  catalogue  of  fifty  nymphs.  As  Homer  and 
Hesiod  are  unkind  enough  to  disagree  in  the  names,  it  was 
necessary  to  give  the  variations.  Thus  we  are  favoured  with 
fifteen  more.  This  is  followed  by  another  batch  of  sixteen 
from  ApoUodorus ;  and,  finally,  the  rear  is  brought  up  by  a 
corps  of  stragglers,  also  sixteen  in  number.  On  the  whole,  the 
effective  foree  of  the  whole  corps  amounts  to  ninety-seven  long-* 
named  Nereids  (a,  b)i  Yet,  after  all,  the  name  of  one  of  these 
nymphs  seldom,  perhaps,  occupies  more  than  an  inch.  The 
dignity  of  a  goddess  required  a  greater  extent;  and,  accord- 
.  ingly,  every  Nereid,  nay  every  Danaid,  has  a  separate  esta- 
blishment of  her  own.  Thus  the  book  is  thickly  studded 
with  interesting  articles  of  the  following  nature : — *  Hippo- 
medusa,  one  01  the  Danaides — Apollod.  Dioxippe,  one  of 
the  Danaides — Apollod.  2,  1.  Lysianassa,  one  of  the  Ne- 
reids— Apollod.  1,  2.  Janira,  one  of  the  Nereids  (b).'  I'he 
fifty  daughters  of  Thespius,  the  Oceanides,  the  Centaurs — all 
the  ladies  who  fell  victims  to  the  violence  or  seductive  charms 
of  Hfcrcules,  Jupiter,  Pan,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  and  the  equally  nume- 
rous offspring  of  those  critiies— appear  carefully  inscribed 
in  these  useful  pages.  But  above  all  we  are  bound  to  liotice 
the  glross  obscenity  pervading  the  mythdloglcal  articles,  and 
eveh  the  other  parts  df  the  book;  Perhrtps  the  error  of  the 
present  day  may  be  on  the  other  side ;  but  it  is  not  a  false 
delicacy  to  complain  of  what  is  found  under  Cornelius  Gallus 
(b),  Panopolis  (a^  b),  Tiresias  (a,  b),  Thespius  (a,  b)^  Hercules 
(a,  b),  £pona,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  Anthon,  in  the  preface  to  his 
edition,  speaks  in  very  strong  terms  upon  this  subject 
*  There  seemed,  indeed,'  says  he, '  to  be  a  strange  pruriency 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  one  totally  irreconcileable  with 
his  sacred  profession,  to  bring  forward,  upon  many  occasions, 
what  should  have  remained  covered  with  the  mantle  of  obli- 
vion,' &c.  The  personal  attack  upon  the  author  we  do  not 
agree  in,  but  we  cordially  join  with  Mr.  A.  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  book. 

Of  course  those  absurdities  which  we  have  traced  through 
the  geography  and  history  appear  also  in  this  department. 
As  a  specimen  of  logic  take  the  following : 

'  Anubis,  an  Egyptian  deity,  represented  under  the  form  of  a 
man  with  the  head  of  a  dog,  because  he  clothed  himself  in  a  sheep- 
skin (b)/ 

It  cannot  be  worth  while  to  enter  deeply  into  the  mythology 
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of  Lempriere.  We  will  merely  observe  that  all  the  received 
nonsense  of  this  nature  seems  to  be  faithfully  given.  The 
chronology  and  geography  of  the  subject  is  of  course  wholly 
neglected.  The  polytheism  of  the  Homeric  age,  and  that 
prevailing  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  are  to  Lempriere  one 
and  the  same. 

But  before  we  conclude  we  must  supply  an  omission 
which  we  made  in  the  second  division  of  our  review,  and 
descend  from  Olympus  to  the  lower  walks  of  human  bio- 
graphy. 

*  Ainphistides,  a  man  so  naturally  destitute  of  intellects  that  he 
seldom  remembered  that  he  had  ever  had  a  father.  He  wished  to 
learn  arithmetic,  but  never  could  comprehend  beyond  the  number 
four  (a,  b).' 

The  history  of  the  maidservant  Philotis  (a,b),  the  shoe- 
maker Vatinius  (a,  b),  the  hairdresser  Cinnamus  (b),  we  can 
only  refer  to.  The  ladies  of  easy  virtue  occupy  as  large  a 
share  of  the  work  as  the  Nereids  themselves.  Thus  in  the 
letter  C  alone,  we  find  CoUucia  (b),  Cluvia  (b),  Catia  (b), 
Catiena  (b),  Carfinia  (b),  Calvia  (b),  Calvina  (b)  ;  no  doubt 
there  are  many  more  that  we  have  passed  over.  The  history 
of  their  lives  is  soon  told  : 

*  CoUucia,  a  lascivious  woman,  Juv.  Cluvia,  a  noted  debauchee, 
Juv.  Catia,  an  immodest  woman,  Hor.  Catiena,  a  courtezan, 
Juv.,  &c.' 

But  above  all  we  are  indebted  to  our  author  for  a  very 
accurate  account  of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  various 
battles  of  the  ^neid.  When  we  read  of  Euryalus  bringing 
to  the  ground 

■        ■  *  multam  sine  nomine  plebem ; 

Fadumque  (b),  Herbesumque  subit,  Rhoetumque  Abarimque  (b)  ;' 

or  of  Turnus  taking  bis  revenge  on 

*  Alcandrumque  (b)  Haliumque  Noemonaque  Prytanunqae(b) — * 

it  is  gratifying  to  find  in  our  dictionary  seven  out  of  the 
above  nine  carefully  and  correctly  reported  as  slain  by 
Euryalus  or  Turnus.  The  omission  of  Herbessus  and  Noe- 
mon  was  no  doubt  unintentional,  as  our  author  professes  to 
give  a  copious  account  of  all  the  proper  names  mentioned  in 
ancient  authors. 

Proper  names,  too,  our  author  rightly  considered,  are  not 
proper  to  man  alone.  With  a  truly  philosophic  feeling  that 
embraces  the  whole  animal  creation,  he  presents  us  with 
the  biography  of  the  following  members  of  the  canine  race : 
Mera  (a,b)  (again  under  Moera),  Hylactor  (a,b),  Hylax  (b), 
Asbolus  (b),  Peritas,  &c.    The  horses  are  not  quite  as  nume- 
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rous :  Cyllarus  (a,b),  Balius  (b),  Xanthus  (b),  Rhoebus  (a,b), 
Cycnus  (b),  &c.  And  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  undue  par- 
tiality for  a  particular  division  of  the  zoological  world,  he  has 
added  to  the  list  one  elephant  and  one  jackass  (a,  b) ;  and 
what  materially  increases  the  interest  of  the  two  last  articles, 
the  quadrupeds  bore  the  same  name.  One  is  disposed  to 
believe,  and  it  would  be  a  point  of  most  interesting  archaeolo- 
gical research  to  prove,  that  the  jackass  received  the  appella- 
tion of  Nico  from  his  big  predecessor. 

We  have  now  done,  we  trust  for  ever,  with  the  original 
edition  of  Lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary.  We  shall  not 
qualify  our  condemnation  of  it ;  for  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible to  mention  any  one  fact  so  disgraceful  to  the  cha- 
racter of  classical  instruction  in  this  country,  as  that  some 
thirty  thousand  copies  at  least  of  such  a  work  should  have 
been  printed  and  sold. 

Public  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  real  merits  of  this 
dictionary  in  the  fifth  American  edition,  corrected  and  im- 
proved by  Charles  Anthon,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Languages 
and  Ancient  Geography  in  New  York.  The  motives  that  led 
him  to  correct  the  work  are  stated  by  himself  in  his  preface  : 
*  Having  had  frequent  occasion,'  says  he,  '  to  refer  the 
young  student  to  the  pages  of  Lempriere,  I  was  often  startled 
by  the  strange  answers  which  a  perusal  of  the  work  led  him 
to  give  to  questions  that  had  been  proposed,  &c.'  Accord- 
ingly he  undertook  to  send  forth  to  the  world  a  new  edition 
of  the  dictionary.  This  corrected  edition,  however,  was  dis- 
figured with  typographical  errors  to  a  degree  unknown  to 
the  press  of  this  country ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  errors  thence  arising  did  not  more  than  compensate  for 
the  improvements.  In  the  sixth  edition  more  attention  is 
said  to  have  been  given  to  the  correction  of  the  press.  The 
additions  that  have  been  made  in  all  exceed  four  thousand ; 
and  many  of  these  are  so  extensive,  that  perhaps  an  eighth 
part  of  the  American  edition  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Anthon. 
The  Professor  himself  refers,  in  his  second  preface,  to  those 
articles  upon  which  he  has  bestowed  the  most  labour.  We 
propose  to  make  a  few  selections,  chiefly  from  those  to  which 
our  attention  is  thus  pointed. 

The  article  on  the  Mediterranean,  which,  in  the  original 
contains  twenty-five  lines,  has  received  from  Mr.  Anthon's 
pen  an  addition  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  others  which 
begin  thus : 

'  According  to  the  learned  fiuffon,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was 
ori^nally  a  lake  of  small  extent,  and  had  received  in  remote  ages  a 
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sudden  and  prodigious  increase  at  the  time  when  the  Black  Sem 
opened  a  passage  for  itself  through  the  Bosphonis,  and  at  that 
period  when  the  sinking  of  the  land  which  united  Europe  to  Africa, 
in  the  part  that  is  now  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  permitted  the  water 
of  the  ocean  to  rush  in.  It  was  also  his  opinion  that  most  of  the 
it^lands  of  the  Mediterranean  made  part  of  the  continent,  before 
the  great  convulsions  that  have  taken  place  in  that  quarter,  &c.' 
At  the  end  of  the  same  article  we  have  the  following : 

'  The  Greeks  termed  the  continent  of  Africa  Libya,  and  the 
^vind  which  blows  from  that  quarter  they  designated  by  the  name 
of  Lips.  May  not  the  root  of  both  these  terms  be  the  older  Greek 
form  Xiirtv  to  leave,  and  Libya  hence  denote  the  country  left  by 
the  waves,  the  ancient  bed  of  an  ocean  subsequently  dried  up  or 
removed?  &c/ 

Under  the  head  *  Lectonia '  we  have  about  seventy  more 
lines  connected  with  a  branch  of  the  same  theory ;  where 
cne  of  the  arguments  brought  forward  is  founded  upon  a  re- 
semblance between  Lycaonia  and  Lectonia. 

The  real  secret  of  all  this  is,  that  Mr.  Anthon  is  a  Ger- 
man scholar.  He  is  captivated  with  the  transcendental 
theories  of  the  German  school ;  and,  altogether  forgetting 
the  object  of  the  work  which  he  is  editing,  he  opens  upon 
the  unfortunate  schoolboy  a  flood  of  learning  which  threatens 
to  be  as  fatal  to  the  lad's  intellect,  as  ever  was  the  disgorged 
Euxine  Ocean  to  the  land  of  Lectonia.  We  assure  Mr. 
Anthon  that  we  have  a  very  great  respect  for  the  infant 
science  of  geology ;  nor  should  we  at  all  object  to  its  intro- 
duction into  an  elementJtry  work  on  geography,  within  certain 
reasonable  limits ;  but  those  limits  would  bear  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  demands  of  Mr.  Anthon ;  and  the  geology 
would  not  be  the  geology  of  the  learned  BufFon. 

With  equal  want  of  judgment  he  has  inserted  an  article  of 
nearly  five  hundred  lines  on  the  Pelasgi,  in  which  are  given, 
not  one,  but  three  contending  theories  on  this  subject,  from 
different  German  writers.  We  shall  quote  two  short  pas- 
sages : — 

*  The  Pelasgi  evidently  were  a  colony  or  race  of  this  kind, 
(priests)  ;  *  and  their  very  name,  Raseni  or  Tyrseni,  especially  the 
two  last  syllables,  seni,  connects  them  in  a  manner  with  the  Sindi, 
or  people  of  India,  &c.'  Again ;  '  According  to  the  ingenious 
hypothesis  of  Hirt*  (Geschichte  der  Baukunst  bey  den  Alten), 
*  the  first  species  of  walls  were  named  Cyclopian,  because  the  Pe- 
lasgi constructed  them  by  means  of  a  caste  of  miners.  When 
persons  employed  in  mining  enter  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  lamp 
which  they  carry  with  them,  to  light  them  on  their  way,  may  be 
regarded  as  their  only  eye ;  and  hence  the  fable  of  the  single  eye 
of  the  Cyclops.' 
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Bntt;.  Cyclops^  we  have  another  equally  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  this  fable : 

*  The  God  of  Olympus,  in  the  act  of  discharging  his  holts,  would 
be  pictured  to  their  minds,  by  a  rude  though  natural  image,  as 
clo^ng  one  of  his  eyes  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  more  efifectual 
aim:  hence  the  fable/ 

Mr.  A.  forgets  that  he  is  making  the  God  of  Olympus 
himself  a  Cyclops. 

To  Lempriere's  article  on  Hera,  *  the  name  of  Jtino  among 
the  Greeks/  Mr.  Anthon  attaches  this  appendix :  *  The 
name  is  commonly  derived  from  i^g,  by  metathesis  ^pa. 
Danim,  however^  makes  it  come  from  the  same  root  as  the 
Greek  igwr  hero,  namely,  from  iga,  votum,  res  admiranda^ 
If  the  object  had  been  to  bring  etymology  into  disrepute,  this 
article  seems  well  calculated  for  the  purpose ;  but  as  we  look 
upon  sober  etymology  as  a  most  powerful  aid  in  philological 
researches,  we  are  the  more  called  upoti  to  protest  against 
such  a  misapplication  as  the  present.  In  the  article  Melita, 
ninety  lines  are  employed  in  a  discussion  about  St.  Paul's 
shipwreck.  Under  v.  Hercules,  there  is  an  appendix  to  the 
original  article,  which  gives,  at  an  expense  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  lines,  Dupuis'  theory,  that  the  labours  of  Hercules 
are  allegorical  representations  of  the  sun's  course  through 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  At  the  tail  of  the  original  article 
JSoma,  Mr.  A.  gives  his  ideas  6n  the  origin  of  the  immortal 
city,  seven  hundred  lines  being  devoted  to  that  one  subject. 
In  short,  whenever  a  theory  falls  in  the  Professor's  way,  it  is 
sure  to  meet  with  protection.  The  articles  Hyperborei,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  lines ;  Ione&,  one  hundred  and  twenty ; 
Gnecia,  three  hundred ;  Eleusinia  and  Eleusis,  four  hundred ; 
the  Decemviri,  two  hundred  ;  Jupiter,  four  hundred  and  fifty; 
Plato,  six  hundred,  &c.,  are  additional  instances  of  the  out- 
rageous prodigality,  with  which  the  pages  of  a  schoolboy's 
classical  dictionary  are  abandoned  by  our  editor  to  subtile 
theories,  some  ludicrous  in  themselves,  and  all,  if  ever  so 
reasonable,  still  wholly  unsuited  to  a  young  student. 

In  our  last  number  a  remark  was  made  upon  an  error,  as  to 
the  value  and  figure  of  the  gold  Daric,  which  appears  in  Dn 
Belfour's  edition  of  the  Anabasis.  This  error  is  perhaps  to 
be  traced  to  Mr.  Anthon,  whose  remarks  upon  this  coin, 
filling  sixty  lines,  contain  both  the  mistakes.  He  gives 
indeed  M.  Gosselin's  valuation  at  28^^  francs,  but  attaches 
little  importance  to  it.  If  the  data  for  determining  the  value 
of  this  coin  are  its  weight  and'  the  quality  of  the  gold,  no 
one  had  better  opportunities  of  deciding  the  question  thanr 
M.  Gosselin. 
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At  the  same  time,  however^  that  we  point  out  so  much  that 
is  worse  than  useless  in  the  additions  made  by  Anthon,  it 
would  be  unfair  not  to  state  distinctly  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  alterations  in  the  geographical  department  are 
great  improvements  upon  the  original.  The  larger  portion  of 
these  changes  have  been  drawn  from  the  geography  of  Man- 
nert ;  and  though  we  are  not  great  admirers  of  this  writer^  it 
is  certain  that  he  is  incomparably  more  to  be  depended  upon, 
than  the  sources,  whatever  they  were,  to  which  Dr.  Lempriere 
had  recourse.  Mr.  Anthon  has  added  much  also  to  the  value 
of  his  book  by  constant  references  to  modern  books  of 
travels. 

But  after  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  his  edition  of  the 
Classical  Dictionary,  it  yet  remains  true,  that  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  book  have  still  the  Lempriere  taint. 
We  are  aware  that  he  has  freely  thrown  aside  much  of  the 
original  lumber  to  make  room  for  his  additional  matter,  still 
the  great  bulk  of  the  book  is  as  it  was.  To  avoid  an  unne- 
cessary extension  of  this  paper,  we  have  gone  a  second  time 
over  the  remarks  which  we  had  made  above  on  the  original 
work,  and  we  have  attached  the  initial  letter  of  his  name  to 
all  those  articles^  where  the  error  has  been  retained  by  Mr. 
Anthon.  If  the  reader  will  cast  his  eye  over  these,  he  will 
find  that  the  Dictionary,  with  all  the  alterations  of  the  Ame- 
rican editor  (and  a  considerable  portion  *  of  these  are  suffi- 
ciently objectionable),  is  a  work  having  little  to  recommend 
it.  Mr.  Anthon  deserves  much  credit  for  his  indefatigable 
perseverance ;  but  his  labour  has  been  ill  bestowed.  The 
truth  is,  Lempriere's  Dictionary  was  a  book  past  all  correc- 
tion, so  irretrievably,  so  uniformly  worthless,  that  to  mix  up 
with  it  anything  of  value  was  to  throw  so  much  away. 

Any  remarks  upon  Mr.  Barker's  edition  are  now  almost 
superfluous ;  but  in  justice  to  Mr.  Anthon  it  is  right  to  ob- 
serve, that  this  is  not  a  mere  reprint  of  the  American  edition. 
We  stated  above  that  Mr.  A.  had   rejected   much  useless 

*  In  the  article  Ennius,  Mr.  Anthon  inserts  the  following  :  [bom  about  a.  u.  c. 
514,  B.  c.  237,  and  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war]  i.  e.  and 
flourished  a  few  years  before  his  birth.  The  Punic  war  terminated  a.  u.  c.  513. 
Compare  this  with  Lempriere's  error  in  the  same  article. 

Brucifrif  a  people  of  Germany  [between  the  Arhitia  or  Erus^  and  the  LaCus 
Flevus  or  Zuyder  Zee].  The  words  in  italics  should  be  Bructfiri  {B^w»rt(u, 
Strabo),  Amisia  and  Ems  (b). 

Attica...  < extent  from  nI  W.  to  S.  E.  eighty  miles,  average  breadth,  forty 
miles*  (b).  The  area  of  Attica  then  would  be  3200  square  miles,  which  is  about 
four  times  the  truth. 

In  the  article  Dacia,  Aurelian  is  given  as  the  successor  of  Trajan  (h). 

Lugdunum.  Unum  is  said  to  oe  equivalent  to  the  word  hill  (d)  ;  it  should 
have  been  dwnim. 
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lumber  to  make  room  for  his  alterations ;  this  lumber  has 
been  very  carefully,  but  not  very  judiciously,  re-incorporated 
by  Mr.  Barker  in  conjunction  with  the  American  improve- 
ments ;  thus  at  the  same  time  extending  the  bulk  and  dimi- 
nishing the  value  of  the  work.  The  letter  b  attached  to 
many  of  the  names  referred  to  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
paper,  will  enable  the  reader  to  compare  Mr.  Barker's  edition 
with  both  the  others.  Where  the  letter  b  stands  without  the 
letter  a  in  those  remarks  which  apply  to  the  original  edition, 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  passage  of  Lempriere  re- 
jected by  Antlion  has  been  again  restored  by  the  English 
editor. 

But  besides  this  variation  from  the  American  dictionary, 
there  appears  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Barker's,  an  appendix  of  a 
very  heterogeneous  nature.  It  contains,  for  example,  amid 
other  matter,  an  extract  from  R.  P.  Knight's  '  Inquiry  into 
Symbolical  Language,'  Sir  W.  Jones's  '  Essay  on  the  Arts 
commonly  called  Imitative ;'  some  remarks  on  Greek  and 
Roman  Music  from  Butler's  '  Reminiscences.'  The  above 
are  in  English.  The  following  in  Latin  :  extract  from  '  lo. 
lonsii  Holsatii  de  Scriptoribus  Historise  Philosophise  libri  iv., 
Jense,  I7I6' ;  ditto,  from  a  work  entitled,  'De  variis  dicendi 
Generibus  G.  Heineccius,  Lipsiae,  1790';  ditto,  from  'Mos- 
heim  de  imitatioue  veterum,  Hamburgi,  I76O' ;  ditto,  from 
'Falsterus  de  Greecis  veteribus  latine  doctis,'  Amstel.  1731 ; 
ditto,  from  *  Veterum  Criticorum  2i9ptei<yffEtf/  Jen«e,  1687» 
&c.  &c.  We  were  going  to  enter  our  protest  against  the 
appearance  of  these  last  articles  in  a  Latin  dress ;  but  on 
consideration  this  is  a  matter  of  small  importance.  It  is 
pretty  certain  that  no  boy  will  ever  read  five  lines  of  this 
appendix,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  little  will  be  lost  by 
the  omission. 

We  conclude  with  remarking,  that  Mr,  Barker  has  accen- 
tuated all  the  Greek  words  in  the  Dictionary. 

Our  inquiry  has  been  fatiguing  to  ourselves,  and  we  fear 
to  our  readers  also ;  but  we  shall  be  satisfied  if  we  suc- 
ceed in  driving  Lempriere's  Dictionary  from  the  schools  of 
this  country.  We  sincerely  declare  our  honest  opinion  of  the 
three  editions,  when  we  say,  that  the  original  work  is  the 
worst  book  we  ever  met  with )  that  Mr.  Anthon's,  with  all  its 
improvements,  is  bad  enough ;  and  that  Mr.  Barker's  is  con- 
siderably worse  than  Mr.  Anthon's. 

One  more  last  word.  We  absolutely  forgot  the  new  edition 
just  published  in  4to.,  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Lempriere.  It  is 
ssdd  to  contain  a  notice  of  the  finest  ancient  statues  and  busts, 
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to  be  dedicated  (by  permission)  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
and  to  cost  3/.  3«.    The  blunders  of  the  original  must  look 
very  pretty  in  the  luxurious  page  of  a  three  guinea  quarto } 
but  it  is  a  luxury  we  must  deny  ourselves. 
\ I 

BELOKS  HERODOTUS. 

Herodotus ;  translated  by  the  Rev.  William  Beloe.  Re^ 
printed  in  1830,  and  edited  by  A.  J.  Valpy,  M.A.,  with  a 
Portrait  {of  the  Author).  And  also  reprinted  by  Mr.  Jones. 

Die  Geschichten  des  Herodotos  iibersetzt  von  Friedrich  Lange. 
Zweite  verbesserte  Aujlage.    Breslau,  1824.   2  vols.    8vo. 

Thbrb  are  at  present  two  series  of  translations  of  the  best 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  in  the  course  of  publication,  one 
by  Mr.  Valpy,  the  other  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Finsbury  Square. 
Mr.  Valpy's  series,  besides  reprints  of  some  of  those  English 
•  translations  which  are  considered  the  best,  will  contain  some 
new  translations.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  an 
undertaking  of  this  kind,  which  is  so  weU  calculated  to  be 
useful,  the  projectors  did  not  determine  to  give  new  transla- 
tions at  least  of  all  the  Greek  prose  writers ;  for  the  old  ones, 
though  possessing  various  degrees  of  merit,  are  far  below 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  Translations  of  classical 
authors  are  works  of  art  in  which  we  may  constantly  im- 
prove, and  the  progress  that  we  are  daily  making  in  Greek 
criticism  and  in  the  more  exact  study  of  antiquity,  ought  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  improvement  in  our 
translations.  Within  the  last  few  years  three  new  versions 
of  Herodotus  have  appeared,  which  we  only  omit  noticing  at 
present,  because  it  is  not  possible  to  examine  well  more  than 
one  book  at  a  time,  and  also  because  Beloe's  translation  still 
retains  its  rank  in  public  opinion.  The  circumstance  of  its 
being  now  reprinted  by  two  persons  at  the  same  time,  and 
commanding  a  very  considerable  sale,  is  an  additional  reason 
for  examining  into  its  merits. 

Any  translation  of  Herodotus,  that  has  any  claims  to  ac-* 
curacy,  when  printed  in  a  cheap  form,  will  be  a  profitable 
mercantile  speculation.  In  our  colleges,  and  in  the  higher 
classes  of  our  schools,  such  aids  are  constantly  required  by 
the  mass  of  the  students;  and  though  in  many  places  of 
instruction  the  use  of  a  translation  is  classed  among  things 
forbidden,  it  must  be  reckoned  also  among  things  that  can- 
not be  prevented.    And  if  we  had  good  translations  to  put 
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into  the  hands  of  youth,  we  are  most  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  their  use  ought  to  be  recommended^  as  a  means  of  aiding 
the  student's  progress  by  presenting  him  with  the  meaning 
of  the  author,  and  of  raising  the  standard  of  morality  by 
recommending  that  to  be  done  openly  which  is  now  done  in 
secret.  A  proper  examination  into  each  passage  will  soon 
enable  a  teacher  to  ascertain  if  the  pupil  is  master  of  his 
lesson.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  publishers  of  the  reprint 
of  Beloe  entertain  exactly  the  same  opinion  that  we  do  on 
the  usefulness  of  translations  to  students,  as  they  know  very 
well  who  will  be  their  customers ;  but  though  we  approve 
mo«t  sincerely  of  their  endeavours  to  promote  classical  know- 
ledge, we  think  they  are  mistaken,  in  this  particular  instance, 
in  the  means  which  they  have  employed. 

On  opening  Mr.  Valpy's  reprint  we  find  the  two  following 
authorities  quoted  in  favour  of  Mr.  Beloe's  translation. 

^  It  would  confer  but  small  honour  on  Mr.  Beloe  to  say  that  his 
translation  is  very  superior  to  any  which  has  made  its  appearance 
in  our  language.  It  is  written  in  easy,  perspicuous,  and  occa- 
sionally in  elegant  language/ — Encyclopedia  MeiropoliUma, 

*  A  very  excellent  work,  with  learned,  useful,  and  amusing 
noie^ '-^^Bibliographical  Miscellany. 

From  these  opinions  we  dissent  entirely,  and  without  any 
reservation,  except  one.  We  admit  some  of  the  notes,  which 
are  not  Beloe's  own,  to  be  useful ;  we  also  allow  that  Beloe'a 
remarks  are  occasionally  amusing.  But  no  scholar,  who 
is  well  acquainted  with  Herodotus,  can  read  one  single 
page  of  Beloe's  translation  without  discovering  many  errors, 
nor  without  a  feeling  almost  approaching  to  disgust,  at  find- 
ing the  venerable  father  of  history  clothed  in  such  a  loose, 
ill-made,  and  slovenly  dress. 

The  difficulty  of  giving  this  translation  a  fair  examination 
consists  not  in  the  want  of  materials  for  fault-finding,  but  in 
the  superabundance  :  we  might  begin  with  the  first  chapter 
of  the  first  book  and  go  on  to  the  last  of  the  ninth. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  of  Mr.  Beloe,  and  of  the 
German  translator  whose  work  is  noticed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  we  shall  select  a  part  of  the  story  of  Gyges  and 
Candaules  (Book  I.,  chap,  x.),  which  Herodotus  has  told 
with  inimitable  simplicity  and  delicacy. 

*  Gyges  had  no  alternative  but  compliance.  At  the  time  of 
retiring  to  rest  he  accompanied  Candaules  to  his  chamber,  and  the 
queen  soon  afterwards  appeared.  He  saw  her  enter  and  gradually 
disrobe  herself.  She  approached  the  bed ;  and  Gyges  endeavoured 
to  retire,  but  the  queen  saw  and  knew  him.  She  instantly  con- 
ceived her  husband  to  be  the  cause  of  her  disgrace,  and  determined 
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on  revenge.  She  bad  the  presence  of  mind  to  restrain  the  emotions 
of  her  wounded  delicacy,  and  to  seem  entirely  ignorant  of  what 
had  happened;  although  among  all  the  barbarian  nations,  and 
among  the  Lydians  in  particular,  for  a  man  to  be  seen  naked  even 
is  deemed  a  matter  of  the  greatest  turpitude.  The  queen  perse- 
vered in  the  strictest  silence ;  and  having  instructed  some  confi- 
dential servants  for  the  occasion,  she  sent  in  the  morning  for  Gyges. 
He,  not  at  all  suspicious  of  the  event,  complied  instantly  with  the 
message,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  at  other  times,  and  appeared 
before  his  mistress.  As  soon  as  he  came  into  her  presence,  she 
thus  addressed  him :  Gyges,  I  submit  two  proposals  to  your  choice; 
you  must  either  destroy  Candaules  and  take  possession  of  me  and 
the  kingdom,  or  expect  immediate  death.  Your  unqualified  obe- 
dience to  your  master  may  prompt  you  to  be  once  again  a  spectator 
of  what  modesty  forbids :  the  king  has  been  the  author  of  my  dis- 
grace ;  you  also,  in  seeing  me  naked,  have  violated  decorum ;  and 
it  is  necessary  that  one  of  you  should  die.' 

The  latter  part  of  this  is  quite  in  the  tragic  vein  ;  and 
reminds  us  of  the  mouthing  of  bad  tragedy  by  a  bad  actor. 

The  following  is  the  German  translation  of  the  same 
passage. 

*  Da  er  nun  gar  nicht  ausweichen  konnte,  war  er  bereit.  Kan- 
daules  aber,  als  er  glaubte,  es  w&re  zeit  zum  schlafengehen,  fuhrete 
den  Gyges  in  das  Gemach,  und  darauf  war  alsobald  die  Frau  da. 
Und  Gyges  sahe  sie  recht  an,  da  sie  herein  kam  und  ihre  kleider 
hinlegte.  Und  als  die  Frau  ihm  die  Riicken  zuwandte  und  nach 
dem  bette  zugmg,  schlich  er  sich  hinaus  und  davon.  Und  die  Frau 
sab  ihm  hinaus  ^ehn.  Sie  merkte  aber,  das  ihr  Mann  dies  ange- 
stifte,  und  schne  nicht  auf,  denn  sie  sch&mte  sich,  und  that  auch 
gar  nicht  als  wenn  sie  es  gemerket ;  nahm  sich  aber  vor,  Rache 
darum  zu  nehmen  an  dem  Kandaules.  Denn  bei  den  Lydern,  und 
fast  bei  alien  andern  Barbaren,  schUmet  selber  ein  mann,  wenn 
man  ihn  nacket  sieht.  Damals  also  war  sie  ganz  ruhig  und  liess 
sich  nichts  merken.  Aber  sobald  es  Tag  ward,  hielt  sie  bereit  die 
Diener,  die  ihr  am  ergebensteu  waren,  und  liess  den  Gyges  rufen. 
Er  dachte,  sie  wdsste  nichts  von  der  Geschichte,  und  kam  sogleich. 
Denn  auch  vordem  war  er  gewohnt  zu  kommen,  wenn  ihn  die  Frau 
rufen  liess.  Und  als  Gyges  erschienen,  sprach  die  KOnigin  also  : 
Hier  sind  zwei  Wegen,  Gyges,  und  ich  lasse  dir  das  wahl,  welchen 
du  gehen  wiilst.  Entweder  du  tOdtest  den  Kandaules,  und  nimmst 
mich  samt  dem  Konigreich  der  Lyder,  oder  du  hist  hier  gleich  auf 
der  Stelle  des  Todes,  auf  dass  du  nicht  dem  Kandaules  in  allem  zu 
willen  hist  und  in  zukunft  siehest,  was  du  nicht  sehen  soUst.  Also 
entweder  er  muss  sterben,  der  solches  angegeben,  oder  du,  der  du 
mich  nacket  gesehn,  und  gethan  hast,  das  sich  nicht  ziemet.' 

The  simplicity  and  accuracy  of  the  German  translation 
form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  verbiage  and  looseness  of 
Beloe.     From  the  former  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  both 
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the  German  student  of  Greek  may  derive  real  assistance^  and 
he  who  is  not  a  scholar  may  yet  have  the  satisfaction  of  possess- 
ing as  faithful  a  copy  of  Herodotus  as  can  be  made  in  a  modern 
langui^e.^  As  our  general  objections  to  Beloe's  translation 
are  quite  independent  of  the  particular  errors,  some  of  which 
we  shall  presently  point  out,  and  as  the  passage  selected  is  in 
our  opinion  a  fair  specimen  of  his  style,  we  shall  enable  our 
readers,  who  are  not  Greek  scholars,  to  form  a  judgment  for 
themselves,  by  giving  them  an  English  translation  which 
contains  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  meaning  of  the  ori- 
ginal. 

*  Now  Gyges,  as  he  found  it  impossible  to  decline  the  proposal, 
was  ready  to  obey.  The  king  accordingly,  when  he  thought  it  was 
about  bed-time,  took  Gyges  to  the  chamber ;  and  shortly  after  his 
wife  also  came.  After  she  had  entered,  Gyges  saw  her  undress ; 
and  when  her  back  was  turned  to  him  as  she  was  going  towards 
the  bed,  he  contrived  to  steal  out  of  the  chai^ber,  but  she  saw  him 
as  he  was  going  out ;  yet  she  did  not  shriek  out,  though  she  felt 
ashamed,  but  pretended  not  to  notice  it,  being  determined  to  be 
avenged  on  her  husband,  whom  she  knew  to  be  the  author  of  this 
plot.  For  among  the  Lydians,  and  indeed  among  the  Barbari 
generally,  even  a  man  is  very  much  ashamed  to  be  seen  naked. 

'  At  the  time,  then,  she  kept  perfectly  silent,  taking  no  notice  at 
all  of  the  affair.  But  at  day-break,  after  ordering  her  most  trusty 
slaves  to  be  in  readiness,  she  sent  for  Gyges,  who  came,  not  at  all 
suspecting  tliat  she  knew  what  had  happened ;  for  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  her  whenever  she  sent  for  him.  And  when  he 
came,  the  wife  of  Candaules  addressed  him  thus :  '^  Here  are  two 
roads  before  you,  Gyges,  and  you  may  choose  which  you  please. 
You  must  either  kill  Candaules,  and  then  you  may  have  me  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lydians;  or  you  must  yourself  die  on  this 
very  spot,  to  prevent  you  from  compl3ring  with  all  the  humours  of 
Candaules,  and  from  seeing  again  what  you  ought  not  to  see.  Now,, 
then,  either  he  must  die  who  was  the  contriver  of  the  scheme,  or 
you  who  saw  me  naked,  and  have  violated  the  usages  of  our 
country.*'  * 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  a  variety  of  errors  in 
translation,  which  would  mislead  a  Greek  student  who  should 
take  this  book  as  a  guide ;  and  then  we  shall  make  remarks 
on  some  important  passages,  relating  to  the  geographical 
notions  of  Herodotus,  by  which  readers  not  acquainted  with 
Greek  have  been  misled. 

I.,  chap.  20.  AeX^o/v  ot^a  . . .  oixouffas  is  translated,  ^  I  was 
informed  at  Delphi.'  It  should  be  *  by  the  Delphi  3 '  by  which 
term  a  people  is  designated. 

I.,  chap.  25.  The  large  silver  vase  that  Alyattes  pre- 
sented to  the  temple  of  the  Delphi  is  called  a  *  goblet,'  and 
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the  iron  stand  on  which  it  rested  is  called  a  '  saucer  i  *  while 
the  art  of  welding  iron,  which  Glaucus  of  Chios  is  said  to 
have  invented,  is  explained  to  be  the  ^  art  of  inlaying  iron.* 

But  this  is  surpassed  by  the  next  chapter,  in  which  we  are 
told  that  the  people  of  Ephesus  connected  '  by  some  ligature 
their  wall  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Minerva.*  The 
truth  isj  they  did  tie  one  end  of  a  rope  to  the  wall  of  their 
city,  and  the  other  end  to  the  temple  of  Artemis,  seven  stadia 
distant,  with  the  hope  of  putting  their  city  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  temple.  But  on  turning  to  the  edition  of  Beloe 
printed  in  1821,  we  find  that,  instead  of  this  arterial  ligature 
of  Mr.  Valpy's  edition,  the  plain  word  rope  is  used :  we  shall 
make  some  further  remarks  on  this.  We  pass  over  many 
errors,  some  of  a  trifling  nature,  such  as  ^  Abas '  for  ^  Abae,' 
(chap.  46),  «  the  Pythian '  for  the  <  Pythia,*  &c.,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  SOth  chapter,  which  is  very  badly  translated. 
Here  we  have  a  storv  of  Croesus  making  a  lion  of  pure  gold 
to  present  to  the  god  of  the  Delphi :  he  made  also  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  pieces  of  metal  to  support  it  as  a  pedestal, 
and  Herodotus  calls  them  *  half  bricks,'  or  *  half  tiles,'  be- 
cause their  breadth  was  one  half  of  their  length.  Beloe  says, 
^  the  larger  of  these  were  six  palms  long,  the  smaller  three  ;' 
which  is  not  the  meaning.  Beloe  has  also  retained  the  MS. 
reading  rpia  fifiirakavray  *  one  talent  and  a  half,'  the  weight  of 
the  pure  gold  tiles ;  while  the  baser  metal  tiles  which  were  of 
the  same  size,  weighed  each  two  talents.  For  rpia  ^pur*- 
Xatvrm  the  critics  now  read  r^/rov  ^puroXavroy, '  two  talents 
and  a  half,'  which  correction  if  the  editor  (Mr.  Valpy)  did 
Bot  choose  to  adopt,  he  ought  at  least  to  have  mentioned  in 
a  note. 

In  the  next  chapter  the  two  large  vases,  one  gold  and  the 
other  silver,  which  Croesus  sent  to  Delphi,  are  called  *  cisterns,' 
the  Greek  word  {xptiriip)  being  the  same  that  is  translated  in 
chap.  25,  by  the  word  *  goblet.'  But  a  little  further,  for  the 
sake  of  variety  we  may  suppose,  these  same  cisterns  are 
again  turned  into  '  goblets.' 

I.,  chap.  66,  has  not  escaped  entirely  from  the  translator's 
pen.  He  calls  Dorus,  ^  the  son  of  Hellenos,'  instead  of  the 
son  of  ^  Hellen  ;'  and  he  says  that  the  Hellenic  nation  in  the 
course  of  their  wanderings,  <  fixed  themselves  in  Macednum^ 
near  Mount  Pindus.'  Herodotus  says, '  the  nation  was  called 
Macednon,  while  they  lived  on  and  near  the  range  of  Pindus. 
A  fragment  of  a  MS.  of  Herodotus  in  the  British  Museum 
has  the  reading  MokxeSov,  which  is  not  noticed  among  the 
various  readings  of  an^  of  the  other  MSS.,  though  from  the 
slightness  of  the  variation  it  may  have  been  easily  overlooked. 
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^  On  chap,  72  we  find  a  note  from  Larcher,  on  which,  as 
it  is  inserted  in  the  reprint  of  the  translation,  we  shall  make 
a  7«mark.  Herodotus  estimates  the  breadth  of  Asia  Minor 
froni  the  pmnt  opposite  Cyprus  to  the  nearest  point  on  the 
Buxine,  at  five  days'  journey,  or  1000  stadia,  a  monstrous 
error,  the  distance  being  at  least  3/0  geographical  miles  in  a 
straight  line.  Scymnus  Chios  (Frag.  Asia,  1.  192.)  makes  the 
same  distance  seven  days'  journey,  and  has  a  remark  on  the 
ignorance  of  Herodotus.  Larcher  says  that  Scymnus  perhaps 
estimated  the  day's  journey  at  150  stadia,  and  as  Herodotus 
estimated  it  at  200,  the  differepce  in  the  whole  result  will 
only  be  60  stadia,  *  a  difference  too  small  to  put  any  one  out 
of  temper  with  our  historian.'  There  is  no  occasion  to  be  out 
of  temper  about  the  matter  with  any  body ;  but  if  we  must 
quarrel  with  some  one,  it  is  with  the  editor  who  prints 
such  a  note  at  the  present  day,  when  it  is  well  known 
that  there  is  an  error  of  near  200  miles  in  the  calculation  of 
Herodotus.  Niebuhr,  in  an  essay  on  the  geography  of 
Herodotus,  which  we  shall  presently  refer  to,  suggests  a 
solution  of  the  error ;  but  in  our  opinion  Herodotus  had  no 
means  of  exact  knowledge,  and  consequently  his  statement  is 
incorrect. 

The  errors  in  Beloe,  which  a  person  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  language  will  discover,  are  so  numerous  that  it  is 
wearisome  to  point  them  out ;  many  of  them,  it  is  true,  would 
cause  no  kind  of  inconvenience  to  the  general,  that  is,  the 
careless  reader,  but  they  offend  those  who  love  accuracy, 
which  is  only  another  name  for  truth.  In  chap.  92,  Herodotus 
is  speaking  of  the  magnificent  presents  of  the  superstitious 
Croesus  to  various  temples  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Some  of 
these  remained  to  the  time  of  the  historian,  in  Delphi^  Thebes, 


appears  i      

at  all ;  but  the  original  is, '  as  I  have  heard,'  which  is  used 
with  proprietv,  because  the  temple  of  the  Branchidse  was 

Eillaged  and  burnt  by  the  Persians  before  Herodotus  was 
om.    The  other  temples,  and  their  votive  offerings  in  them, 
he  had  seen. 

In  chap.  174,  we  find  an  attempt  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  Herodotus  about  the  Cnidian  peninsula.  The  whole  passage 
is  misinterpreted,  and  conveys  no  precise  idea :  'The  whole  of 
this  country,  except  the  Bybassian  peninsula,  is  surrounded 
with  water.'     If  there  is  any  meaning  in  this,  it  is  that  a 

Eeninsulaand  an  isthmus  are  the  same  thin^,  which  is  proved 
y  Ae  following  words;  ^  through  this  peninsula,  which  was 

Z2 
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only  fire  furlongs  in  extent  (does  extent  mean  length  or 
breadth  ?),  the  Cnidians  endeavoured  to  make  a  passage/ 

In  chap.  178  there  is  a  similar  confusion  of  terms :  Babylon 
^  is  a  perfect  square  :  each  side,  by  every  approach^  is  in 
length  120  furlongs;  the  space  occupied  by  the  whole  is 
480  furlongs.'  In  a  matter  so  simple  as  this,  it  is  hardly 
credible,  unless  we  had  it  before  our  eyes,  that  so  bad  a 
translation  could  be  made.  '  By  every  approach  '  is  added 
to  make  that  obscure  which  is  perfectly  clear ;  and  spctce 
occupied  is  a  new  way  of  translating  the  Greek  words  that 
mean  the  *  circuit  of  the  city/ 

From  chap.  181,  we  shall  extract  a  small  portion  of  the 
description  of  the  temple  of  Belus^  giving  at  the  same  time 
the  correct  version. 

*  The  temple,  of  Jupiter  Belus  occupies  the  other  diTdsion  of  the 
city,  whose  huge  gates  of  brass  may  still  be  seen.  It  is  a  square 
building,  each  side  of  which  is  of  the  length  of  two  furlongs.  In 
the  midst  a  tower  rises  of  the  solid  depth  and  height  of  one  fur- 
long, on  which  resting  as  a  base,  seven  other  turrets  are  built  in 
regular  succession/ 

The  blunders  of  some  people  furnish  as  much  matter  for 
discussion  as  the  ingenious  discoveries  of  others.  Herodotus 
does  not  say  that '  the  huge  gates  of  brass  may  still  be  seen.' 
He  says  that  the  temple  was  large  and  had  gates  of  brass, 
and  that  it  existed  in  his  time.  But  this  is  a  triQe  compared 
with  what  follows.  A  person  who  wishes  to  construct  the 
temple  of  Belus,  according  to  Beloe,  must  first  of  all  make 
a  tower  *•  of  the  solid  depth  and  height  of  one  furlong.'  This 
means  that  it  must  be  one  furlong  in  height,  but  how  much 
more  is  intended  by  the  words  *  solid  depth,'  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  say.  Mr.  Beloe  no  doubt  must  have  been  startled  at 
the  prodigious  height  of  his  temple,  especially  as  he  had  con- 
structed only  one  story,  and  seven  more  remained  to  be  built 
upon  it.  He  therefore  merely  puts  upon  it  *  seven  other 
turrets  in  regular  succession,'  though  Herodotus  describes 
these  turrets  by  the  same  word  {ysu^os)  that  he  applies  to  that 
which  forms  the  base.  To  show  the  absurdity  of  Beloe's 
translation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  the  true  meaning: 
*  In  the  middle  of  the  sacred  inclosure  a  solid  tower  is  built,  which 
is  a  stadium  both  in  its  length  and  breadth,'  (he  says  nothing 
about  its  height,)  *  and  upon  this  another  tower  is  placed,  and 
another  on  that,  and  so  on  to  the  number  of  eight  towers/ 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  we  notice  this  absurd  transla- 
tion, for  it  has  caused  difficulties  to  those  who  have  explored 
and  written  on  Babylonian  antiquities,  as  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  Rich's  *  Memoirs  on  Babylon.' 
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Major  Rennell  (p.  360),  after  quoting  Beloe's  translation, 
and  making  some  appropriate  remarks  on  the  monstrosity  of 
this  tower  of  Beloe,  adds  :  ^  Surely  Herodotus  wrote  breadth 
and  lengthy  and  not  breadth  and  height*  No  doubt  he  did;  and 
this  short  statement  may  serve  to  show  how  much  better  it 
is  to  have  a  reasonable  share  of  common  sense  than  a  smatter- 
ing of  Greek.  Major  Rennell,  with  great  modesty,  assigns 
some  share  of  ^  whatever  praise  his  work  may  deserve  '  to 
Beloe's  translation,  as  he  followed  it  principally ;  and  Beloe 
lakes  care  to  remind  us  in  his  preface,  that  his  translation 
gave  rise  to  the  *  Geography  of  Herodotus.'  This  is  the 
only  merit  the  translation  has.  And  that  truth  may  be  stated 
and  the  memory  of  the  truly  learned  may  not  be  mingled  with 
the  blunders  of  the  pretender,  we  affirm,  that  Major  Rennell 
only  misunderstood  Herodotus  where  Beloe  deceived  him, 
and  that  frequently,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tower,  he  found  out 
the  meaning  of  the  author  in  spite  of  the  translator. 

These  may  suffice  as  specimens  of  what  may  be  found  in 
the  first  book ;  and  if  any  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  it  carefully,  he  may  find  many  more  errors  quite  as 
bad.  In  the  third  book  there  is  a  curious  mistake ;  Hero- 
dotus says  (III.  18),  that  the  table  of  the  sun  is  daily  covered 
with  the  flesh  of  all  quadrupeds  (Tfiyrojv  tmv  rBTpavoiwy), 
which  Beloe  translates,  ^  a  plain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
was  filled  to  the  height  of /our  feet  with  the  roasted  flesh  of 
all  kinds  of  animals.'  The  French  translation  is  '  d'animaux 
k  quatre  pieds  i* — could  a  ndstranslation  of  this  be  the  origin 
of  the  error  ? 

We  shall  now  examine  some  passages  of  a  difierent  kind, 
where  error  is  more  excusable  on  account  of  their  greater  diffi- 
culty, but  where  accuracy  is,  however,  absolutely  essential. 
We  refer  to  such  passages  as  those  in  which  Herodotus  de- 
scribes the  figure  of  the  world  according  to  his  notions,  or 
makes  remarks  on  the  courses  of  rivers,  sites  of  cities,  and 
other  matters  that  belong  to  a  description  of  the  earth.  And 
though  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  that 
accuracy  of  translation  in  such  passages  is  indispensable, 
there  are  some  reasons  for  it  which  may  not  have  presented 
themselves  to  all  persons.  Herodotus  is  an  author  who  is 
constantly  quoted  or  referred  to  by  all  travellers  in  the  Elast 
who  wish  to  give  interest  and  value  to  their  inquiries ;  he 
must  be  consulted  by  all  who  write  specially  on  ancient  geo- 
graphy and  history,  as  well  as  by  all  map-makers  whose 
object  it  is  to  illustrate  comparative  geography.  That  a 
translator  of  such  an  author  should  give  the  real  meaning  is 
absolutely  essential,  to  prevent  those  who  cannot  read  the 
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Greek  text  frdm  being  misled  in  their  inquiries  or  concla- 
sions.  But  Beloe'a  translation  is  grossly  defectire  in  aceu-* 
raey  in  these  important  matters^  and  we  shall  show  by  a  few 
jlarticular  examples  what  difficulties  eneumber  a  Writer  on 
ancient  geography^  who  is  obliged  to  depend  upon  it. 

In  the  17th  chapter  of  the  second  book^  Herodotus  enu* 
merates  the  different  branches  of  the  Nile,  and  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  draw  a  small  scheme  which  shall  represent 
his  description.  Beloe  has^  as  usual  in  geographical  descrip- 
tion>  misunderstood  the  passage,  and  has  caused  no  small 
trouble  to  Major  Rennell,  who  was  too  acute,  however^  to  be 
impolaed  on  entii^ely  by  the  nonsense  of  the  English  rersidnk 
Herodotus  says^  that  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile  sends  off 
two  brahches  lit  Cercasorus,  one  branchy  the  westeni,  flowing 
towards  Canopus,  imd  another^  the  eastern,  flowing  to  Peiu** 
aium  3  but  the  branch,  which  he  calls  the  straight  okie^  is  lio* 
thing  more  than  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile,  which,  he  adds^ 
when  it  comes  to  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  goes  on  in  a  straight 
line^  dividing  the  Delta  into  two  equal  parts ;  and  this  straight 
and  continued  course  of  the  main  stream  takes  the  name  of 
Sebennytic  fh)m  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  apex  of  the 
Delta  at  Cercasorus*  This  is  very  plain  and  simple  |  but 
compare  Beloe's  translation  1  ^  Aft  far  as  the  city  Cercasom 
it  (the  Nile)  proceeds  in  one  undivided  channel ;  but  it  then 
separates  itself  into  three  branched  ;  that  which  directs  itself 
towards  the  east  it  called  the  Peluslan  mouth  |  the  Canoplb 
inclines  td  the  west  $  the  thirds  in  one  eontinued  liue^  meetA 
the  point  of  the  Delta,  which,  dividing  in  two,  it  finally  pours 
into  the  sea>* 

But  what  follows  is  much  vrotne  1  ^  and  this  (the  third 
braneh  whidh  he  has  just  described)  again  divides  itself  iUto 
two  branches,'  the  Saitic  and  Mendesian  |  both  empty  them- 
selves  into  the  sea  —  therefore  the  Sebennytic  does  not| 
though  he  bus  just  said  that  it  does.  The  simple  meaning  is» 
*  that  betides  the  Pelusiac>  CaUopic,  and  Sebennytic  brancheti 
All  of  which  reach  the  s^a^  there  are  two  offsets  from  thb 
stream  of  the  Sebennytic^  which  also  flow  into  the  Mediter-^ 
iraitean,' 

Oite  moi^  blunder  aboht  the  Nile>  which  shows  a  grosli 
igiibranee  of  Gteek>  must  not  be  passed  over.  King  Men, 
observing  that  the  Nile  a  little  above  Memphis  flowed  along 
the  bate  of  the  Libyan  chain  of  hills,  chahged  the  course  of 
the  stream  to  as  to  hiake  it  flow  in  the  valley  at  an  ^ual 
dittahee  from  the  Libyan  and  Arabian  hills,  (roy  H  v^Tctfuhn 
^X%^v(Tai  to  fki^<rf  rSf  tit^iM  pistv).  But  according  to  Belde  he 
did  a  greater  feat  than  this  i  '  he  led  it  (the  river)  by  meana 
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of  a  new  canal  through  the  centre  oi  the  mountains/  A  note 
from  Savary  is  appended  on  the  supposed  ancient  course  of 
the  Nile  near  the  Natron  lakes^  which^  added  to  the  transla- 
tion^ b  such  a  mass  of  confusion^  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  was  the  meaning  of  Beloe.  If  any  one  should  maintain 
that  the  translation,  when  fairly  interpreted,  particularly  by 
contrasting  it  with  the  note,  means  not  ^  through  the  centre 
of  the  mountains/  but  ^  midway  between  them,'  we  reply, 
that  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  the  translation  is,  that  it  is 
unintelligible,  and  that  Major  Rennell  was  misled  by  it, 
though  he  contrived  to  find  out  the  meaning.  But  on  com- 
paring Mr.  Valpy's  edition  with  Beloe  of  1821 »  we  find  in  the 
latter  this  short  note  on  the  words,  *  through  the  centre  of  the 
mountains.'  ^  Note.  Rather,  perhaps^  midway  between  the 
two  chains  of  hills,  or,  in  other  words,  through  the  middle  of 
the  valley.  See  Rennell,  p.  494,  et  seq,  T.'  It  appears  then 
that  Beloe  did  mistake  the  passage  $  and  it  appears  also  that 
the  present  editor,  by  omitting  the  short  note,  has  made  his 
edition  less  useful  than  the  old  one,  which  contains  a  partial 
correction  of  this  marvellous  error.  But  this  is  not  all.  In 
the  original  Beloe  we  find  the  note  from  Savary  just  aUuded 
to,  in  which  that  wonder->creator  says,  ^  The  course  of  this 
ancient  bed  (of  the  Nile)  may  be  traced  across  the  desert 
by  petrified  wood,  masts,  &c.,  the  wrecks  of  vessels  by  which  it 
was  anciently  navigated.*  Beloe,  however,  had  sense  enough 
to  add  another  note,  stating  that  Andreossi  and  Hornemann 
found  that  the  shipmasts  of  Savary  were  merely  petrified 
wood,  not  bearing  any  marks  of  the  labour  of  man.  This 
note,  containing  the  correction  of  Savary's  extravagance,  the 
present  editor  has  judged  it  expedient  to  omit  $  and  as  he 
retains  Savary's  note,  the  wonder  now  stands  in  the  Family 
Classical  Library  in  all  its  absurdity. 

As  we  have  condemned  in  general  Beloe's  translation,  and 
particularly  those  parts  which  relate  to  geography,  we  shall 
confirm  the  sentence  by  reference  to  two  other  specimens. 
Herodotus  (IV.  99)  describes  the  figure  of  Scythia  and  part 
of  the  course  of  the  Ister,  according  to  his  ideas.  The 
chapter  is  one  of  acknowledged  difficulty,  and  there  may  still 
be  some  discussion  as  to  the  course  which  Herodotus  assigns 
to  the  Ister  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  But  Beloe's  translation 
of  the  first  part  of  the  chapter  is  entirely  wrong,  and  he  does 
not  convey  one  single  correct  idea  as  to  the  form  and  position 
of  Scythia,  except  that  it  is  of  a  quadrilateral  figure.  There 
is  a  small  treatise  of  Niebuhr  on  the  geography  of  Herodo<» 
tus  (translated  into  English,  Oxford),  the  object  of  which  is 
not  to  ascertain  what  actual  facts  were  the  basis  of  Herodotus' 
notions,  but  to  explam  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  histouDn, 
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and  to  enable  a  student  to  imagine  for  himself  that  figure  of 
the  earth's  surface  which  the  description  of  Herodotus  sup- 
poses. The  explanation  of  Niebuhr  we  believe  to  be  correct, 
as  it  is  given  in  the  text  and  delineated  in  the  map  that  ac- 
companies the  essay. 

Again;  the  end  of  chap  101,  book  IV.,  is  all  confusion  in 
Beloe.  Herodotus,  summing  up  at  the  end  of  his  descrip- 
tion, means  to  say  as  much  as  this  :  that  two  sides  of  this 
Scythian  quadrilateral  being  washed  by  the  sea,  (the  south- 
west by  the  Euxine  and  the  south-east  by  the  Palus  Mseotis,) 
and  the  other  two  sides  being  bounded  by  the  land,  the 
length  of  each  side  of  the  square  is  4000  stadia.  Beloe 
says,  '  Thus  the  extent  of  Scythia  along  its  sides  is  4000 
stadia ;  and  through  the  midst  of  it  inland  is  4000  more ;' 
wliich,  in  plain  truth,  is  downright  nonsense. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  idea  of  Herodotus  about 
the  shape  of  Scythia  is  quite  erroneous,  and  that  therefore  a 
modern  map  is  not  the  thing,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  stu- 
dent must  labour  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  his- 
torian. 

There  is  another  passage  in  the  fourth  book  which  we  shall 
endeavour  to  explain,  as  Niebuhr  *  has  not  done  it  com- 
pletely. We  allude  to  chapters  38,  39,40,41,  in  which 
Herodotus  is  speaking  of  the  two  great  act€e. 

An  acte  is  a  tract  of  land  stretching  outwards  into  the  sea, 
and,  of  course,  surrounded  by  water,  except  where  it  joins  to 
the  continent;  at  which  point  of  junction  it  is  not  necessarily 
narrow,  and  therefore  it  is  distinct  from  a  chersonesus  or 
peninsula.  In  chap.  3/,  Herodotus  enumerates  the  na- 
tions that  lie  between  the  position  occupied  by  the  Persian 
Gulf  (for  which  he  has  no  name  but  £rythrean  Sea,  the 
Red  Sea  of  Beloe,  with  the  gulf-like  form  of  which  he  was 
unacquainted)  to  Colchis.  Here  (chap.  38)  begins  one 
of  his  actfle,  which  is  most  simply  determined  thus: — ^it 
is  that  part  of  Asia  which  lies  west  of  a  line  joining  the 
mouth  of  tk^  Phasis  and  the  Myriandric  bay.  The  second 
acte  stretqli^'s'  out  from  Persis  into  the  Erythrean  Sea ;  and 
here  it  n.iW  be  remembered  that  the  Persian  Gulf  is  not 
supposed  to  exist.  The  acte  goes  on  to  the  Arabian  Gulf 
and  to  its  northern  extremity,  where  it  does  not  actually  or 
naturally  terminate  (for  an  acte  can  only  be  limited  by  the 
sea),  but  usagef  has  fixed  a  kind  of  termination  there,  at  the 
Isthmus  which  we  call  that  of  Suez.  But  Herodotus  has  only 
described  one  side  of  the  acte — another  remains  to  be  de- 

*  The  translation  of  Laicher  seems  to  express  the  meaning  conrectlyj  but  he 
has  used  the  word  '  peninsula,'  which  he  ought  not  to  hftTO  done, 
t  Pv  An^ti^A  f i  f*h  fif^Vi  ir.  39. 
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scribed,  there  being  two  main  sides,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first 
acte.  This  second  side  then  (of  the  second  acte)  commences 
at  the  Myriandric  bay,  runs  along  the  coast  of  Phoenice,  and 
terminates  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  opposite  the  head  of 
the  Red  Sea.  But  this  is  only  a  conventional  kind  of  termi- 
nation, for  the  continuation  of  the  acte  is  really  the  peninsula 
of  Libya  (chap.  41.)  ;  for  he  says  (chap.  41.),  *  Libya  lies  in 
the  second  acte,  for  Libya  immediately  follows  Egypt.  Now 
this  acte  is  very  narrow  at  the  commencement  of  Egypt,  for 
it  is  only  one  hundred  thousand  orgyiae  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  Red  Sea ;  but,  after  this  point,  the  acte,  which  is 
called  Libya,  becomes  very  broad.'  If  Beloe's  translation  be 
compared  with  this  paraphrase,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  does 
not  give  the  meaning  of  the  original.  Libya,  according  to 
Herodotus,  is  but  small  when  compared  with  Asia,  and  much 
less  when  compared  with  Europe.  The  actual  breadth  that 
he  assigns  to  it  is  about  sixteen  thousand  stadia,  as  may  be 
ascertained,  if  a  person  will  study  well,  and  compare  book 
IL  chap.  33,  31,9.  There  is  an  error  in  Niebuhr's  map, 
in  the  western  part  of  Libya  :  the  coast  from  Soloeis  south- 
wards should  bend  to  the  south  and  east,  for  Soloeis  is  the 
most  western  point  of  Libya.  Thus,  the  Libya  of  Herodotus 
is  brought  within  narrow  limits,  and  its  circumnavigation  by 
the  Phcenicians  would  appear  to  him  a  practicable  thing.  Had 
be  known  its  real  dimensions,  that  would  have  been  a  new  dif- 
ficulty added  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  sun's  position  to  the 
north  of  the  circumnavigators  during  their  voyage.  (See 
iv.  42.) 

We  shall  add  a  short  remark  on  a  remark  of  Larcher,  printed 
among  the  notes  in  Beloe's  translation.  Herodotus  says  that 
the  breadth  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  is  one  hundred  thousand 
orgyise,  or  ten  thousand  stadia,  and  Larcher  adds  that  Agrippa, 
as  quoted  by  Pliny,  makes  the  distance  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  Roman  miles,  reckoning  eight  stadia  to  a  mile,  from 
Pelusium  to  Arsinoe.  This  is  quite  true  :  Pliny  turned  the  one 
thousand  stadia  into  Roman  miles,  at  the  rate  of  eight  for  a 
mile,  and  the  result  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles. 
But  the  result  is  not  made  true,  because  a  bltmder  of  one 
writer  is  copied  by  another ;  the  real  distance  is  not  quite 
sixty  geographical  miles.  Major  Rennell  shows  (from  II.  158) 
that  Herodotus  measured  the  breadth  of  the  isthmus  between 
the  position  of  Suez  and  Mount  Casius,  which  he  supposed 
to  lie  in  the  same  meridian,  and  hence  originated  an  error, 
which  is  propagated  in  books  of  instruction  even  ,in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

To  conclude  our  remarks  on  Beloe's  translation,  we  affirm 
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that  a  scholar  can  hardly  examine  a  single  chapter  without 
detecting  such  errors  as  will  convince  him  that  the  translator 
was  a  very  indifferent  Greek  scholar.  He  will  alto  discover 
that  the  meaning  of  the  author  is  frequently  so  perverted^ 
that  a  person,  unacquainted  with  Greek,  must  be  misled  by 
it.  Who  would  suppose  that  the  usage  of  oiie^  so  regular  and 
almost  invariable  in  Herodotus,  could  be  misunderstood  by  a 
translator  ?  But  it  is  misunderstood  |  and  in  book  UL  chap. 
97j  which  contains  the  conclusion  of  Darius'  curious  tribute 
list,  the  first  part  of  the  chapter  is  completely  falsified. 

It  was  not  till  we  compared  the  reprint  of  Beloe  with  the 
original  translation^  that  we  were  aware  of  any  alterations 
having  been  made.  We  learn  from  an  advertising  page, 
stitched  in  one  of  the  volumes*  that  Mr.  Valpy  is  the  printer 
and  editor  of  the  Family  Classical  Library*  As  the  editor 
has  not  stated  what  he  has  done  for  this  new  edition,  we  are 
obliged  to  find  it  out  as  well  as  we  can.  The  edition  of 
BeloC)  which  we  have  compared  with  Mr.  Valpy's,  is  that  of 
1821,  the  latest,  as  far  as  we  know. 

We  have  not  found  any  material  error  in  Beloe's  translation 
corrected^  but  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  verbal 
alterations  made,  particularly  in  the  earlier  books.  For  ex* 
ample,  in  the  chapter  which  we  selected  as  a  specimen  of 
Beloe's  style,  we  find,  in  the  original  Beloe,  this  passage : — 
*  Among  the  Lydians,  in  particuhu*,  it  is  deemed  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  turpitude  even  for  a  man  to  be  seen  naked.'  By 
turning  to  the  extract  which  has  been  given,  it  will  be  evident 
that  this  passage  has  been  spoiled  by  the  editor*,  who  has 
removed  the  word  '  even '  to  a  wrong  place.  In  III.  46,  a 
'  leather  sack '  of  Mr.  Beloe's  is  changed  bv  the  editor,  and 
changed  for  the  worse,  into  a  *  bread-basket.'  A  bread- 
basket is  not  so  good  as  a  bag  for  holding  meal,  the  thing 
about  which  Herodotus  is  speaking. 

There  are  many  other  verbal  alterations,  but  not  one  that 
we  have  found  which  is  an  improvement.  That  there  is  not 
a  single  one^  we  will  not  affirm.  Some  passages  of  Herodotus, 
which  are  not  quite  appropriate  for  a  family  circle,  are  altered 
or  suppressed,  with  which  we  can  find  no  fault,  as  it  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  title  of  the  book.  But  still  it  is 
an  inconvenience  to  those  who  wish  to  know  the  real  meaning 
of  Herodotus,  when  he  speaks  of  certain  national  usages,  or 
religious  rites.  As  examples  of  this  alteration,  we  may  cite 
I.  226,  II.  130,  II.  102,  I.  94,  III.  101. 

The  edition  of  Beloe  of  1821  is  exceedingly  incorrectly 

*  HeauyhsTepilaled&omAiiotlMraiidswoiBseditioaof  Beloe.    • 
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printed,  particultirly  in  the  proper  names,  and  in  some  namei 
of  pladtB,  &c.  A  contiiderable  number  of  these  errors,  indeed 
we  may  say  nearly  all,  appear  to  be  corrected  by  the  latest 
editor ;  but  yet  such  words  as  '  Abas  *  and  *  Hellenus '  are 
retained. 

We  believe  there  are  no  new  notes  in  Mr.  Valpy^s  edition, 
but  we  cannot  be  quite  sure,  because  the  editor  has  not  in- 
formed us.  Beloe  printed  a  good  many  without  any  name 
attached  to  them ;  there  are  many  in  Mr.  Valpy's  edition, 
also,  without  names,  but  we  cannot  tell  if  there  is  any  new 
one  among  them  without  reading  the  whole,  which  would  be 
a  great  waste  of  time.  Many  of  the  notes  of  Beloe'^s  edition 
are,  however,  omitted  }  and,  in  general,  we  think  with  great 
propriety ;  particularly  the  story  of  Archidice  from  iElian 
(II.  135).  It  is  true>  there  are  some  good  notes  attached  to 
Beloe's  translation  ;  and  when  we  state  that  many  of  them 
are  extracts  from  Rennell,  Larcher,  or  some  respectable  tra- 
veller, the  assertion  will  be  readily  admitted.  6ut  it  would 
be  rather  difficult  to  find  a  good  original  note  by  Beloe.  His 
own  remarks  are  puerile  and  trifling  beyond  measure. 

When  Herodotus  describes  (I.  9B)  the  great  sepulchral 
mound  of  Alyattes,  near  the  lake  Gygaea,  Beloe  remarks^ 
^  This  (the  lake)  still  remains/  So  does  the  lake  of  Genevai 
mentioned  by  Ceesar. 

Of  the  German  translation  we  must  add,  that  it  is  a  very 
futhful  and  unadorned  picture  of  the  ancient  historian, 
though  not  free  from  errors.  In  all  the  more  difficult  pas- 
sages, the  meaning  is  correctly  given,  and  frequently  m  a 
quaint  and  simple  style,  which  certainly  does  produce  an 
efiFbct  very  similar  to  that  which  arises  from  reading  the  ori« 
ginal.  The  translator  has  accomplished  this  by  attempting 
to  imitate  the  manner  of  some  of  the  elder  German  writers, 
and  by  occasionally  using  modes  of  expression  not  found  in 
the  ordinary  written  books  of  the  present  day« 

Mr.  Jones's  reprint  of  Herodotus  is  a  book  in  double  co- 
lumns, and  as  a  specimen  of  typography  is  very  beautiful. 
Though  it  is  intended  to  be  a  family  book,  it  does  not  omit 
any  of  those  passages  which  Mr.  Valpy  takes  pains  either  to 
suppress  entirely,  or  to  modify  into  decency.  Mr.  Jones,  for 
example,  keeps  Beloe's  note  on  Archidice,  and  also  gives 
her  a  place  in  his  index,  which  is  that  of  Beloe,  reprinted 
with  its  mistakes.    Mr*  Valpy  has  omitted  the  index. 
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The  History  of  Herodotus,  translated  from  the  Greek.  By 
Isaac  Littlebury.  A  new  edition  corrected.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  1824. 
This  translation  having  been  mentioned  by  Beloe  in  his  pre- 
face, and  reprinted  a  short  time  ago^  and  sold,  as  we  are  told 
in  the  title-page,  by  so  many  booksellers,  deserves  a  notice  ; 
but  a  very  short  one  is  sufficient.  As  this  is  a  corrected  edi- 
tion, we  are  not  able  to  say  what  kind  of  a  book  the  original 
was ;  but  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  in  its  present  condi- 
tion, it  is  an  exceedingly  bad  translation.  It  contains  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  'blunders  of  Beloe,  (except  that  about  the 
table  '  covered  with  meat  to  the  height  of  four  feet,')  and  also 
some  that  Beloe  has  avoided.  It  is  printed  in  a  single  volume, 
without  any  notes,  and  without  the  usual  convenient  division 
into  chapters.  Altogether  it  is  as  useless  a  book  as  we  are 
acquainted  with. 

To  point  out  particular  errors  would  be  a  waste  of  time. 
The  reader  may  examine  the  translations  of  the  following 
chapters,  for  specimens  of  the  kind  of  mistakes  that  are  found 
in  Littlebury's  version.  Book  I.,  chap.  57,  is  completely 
wrong;  and  also  chaps.  180,  181,  on  the  Tower  of  Belus^ 
where,  among  other  new  things,  we  learn  that  the  Euphrates 
flows  into  the  *  Red  Sea.'  Beloe  gives  the  same  translation, 
but  explains  in  a  note  what  he  means  by  the  *  Red  Sea.' 
Book  II.,  chap.  97^  the  translation  exactly  reverses  the 
meaning  of  the  original.  Book  III.,  chap.  107^  about  the 
hare,  is  very  imperfectly  translated. 


Histoire  d'H4rodote,  suivie  de  la  Fie  d^Homere,  Nouvelle 
TVadtiction.  Par  A.  F.  Miot,  Ancien  Conseiller  d'Etat. 
3  torn.  8vo.    Avec  des  notes.    Paris.     1822. 

It  was  the  object  of  M.  Miot  to  produce  a  version  that  should 
faithfully  express  the  meaning  of  Herodotus,  and  avoid  va- 
rious errors  mto  which  Larcher  and  other  translators  had 
fallen.  In  the  notes  which  he  has  subjoined  to  each  book,  he 
has  had  in  view  the  explanation  of  the  subject-matter  only, 
there  being  hardly  any  notes,  or  at  least  very  few,  devoted  to 
the  critical  explanation  of  the  language.  In  the  preface  we 
are  informed  by  the  translator  that  he  derived  some  aid  from 
various  remarks  of  Letronne,  printed  in  the  Journal  des 
iSavans;  and  it  is  apparently  on  this  ground  that  some 
French  catalogues  proclaim  the  book  to  be  a  translation  by 
Miot,  with  notes  by  Letronne.  As  we,  among  others,  have 
been  deceived  by  this  trick,  we  mention  it  to  put  book-pur- 
chasers on  their  guard.  The  question  is  not^  would  the  notes 
^een  better  or  worse  if  M.  JLetronne  bad  written  them  j 
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if  he  had  written  a  commentary  on  Herodotus,  we  believe  it 
would  have  been  very  good ;  but  the  fact  is,  the  notes  are  by 
Miot,  though  advertised  to  be  by  Letronne  in  some  cata- 
logues. In  the  translation  itself  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  there 
appears  no  such  attempt  to  deceive.  The  booksellers,  how- 
ever, have  prefixed  to  tlie  translation,  by  way  of  advertise- 
ment, a  notice  of  it  by  Letronne,  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  Journal  des  Savons, 

M.  Miot  took  the  translation  of  Larcher,  and  the  Latin 
version  accompanjdng  Schweighaeuser's  edition,  as  the 
basis  of  his  new  translation^  deriving  aid  occasionally  from 
the  German  version  of  Jacobi,  and  the  English  one  of  Beloe. 
How  much  real  aid  the  last-mentioned  would  give,  we  hope 
to  have  already  made  apparent. 

After  examining  M .  Miot's  version  in  a  great  many  difiicult 
passages,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  in  most  of  them  he  has 
given  the  true  meaning.  The  fact  is,  if  he  always  kept  close 
to  his  two  principal  guides,  he  could  rarely  fall  into  any  great 
error.  But  there  are  mistakes,  many  of  them  it  is  true  of 
small  importance,  which  make  us  suspect  that  M.  Miot  has 
but  an  indifferent  knowledge  of  the  original,  and  that  he  would 
have  made  a  very  poor  translation  had  he  been  left  to  his  own 
resources.  As  examples,  we  refer  to  Book  I.,  chap.  61, 
where  Herodotus  is  speaking  of  the  second  marriage  of  Pisis- 
tratus : — *  parce  qu*il  avait,  avant  ce  mariage,  deux  fils  encore 
jeunes,  et  qui  ^taient  d^jk  regard^s  comme  compris  dans 
Fanath^me  port^  contre  les  Alcmeeonides,'  &c.  The  two  sons 
of  Pisistratus  were  not  affected  by  the  religious  ban  under 
which  the  house  of  Alcmseon  was  :  the  meaning  of  the  ori- 
ginal is  entirely  perverted.  Again,  Book  I.,  chap.  76,  we  find, 
'  Cr^sus  . . .  arriva  dans  cette  partie  de  la  Cappadoce  que  Ton 
nomme  Pt^rie  ;  c'est  une  contree  d*un  tr^s-difiicile  acc^s,  qui 
s'^tend  jusques  k  Sinope,  ville  situ^e  presque  sur  le  Pont- 
Euxin.'  The  real  translation  is,  *  Croesus . . .  came  to  that 
partof  Cappadocia  called  Pteria.  Now  Pteria  is  the  strongest 
place  in  this  district,  and  it  lies  pretty  nearly  in  a  line  with 
Sinope,  a  city  on  the  Euxine.'  In  Book  I.,  chap.  80,  the  same 
word  KXToi  is  again  mistranslated,  '  rHermus ...  a  son  em- 
bouchure prfes  *  de  la  ville  de  Phoebe.'  The  Hennus  has  not 
its  embouchure  near  the  town  of  Phocaea ;  nor  does  Hero- 
dotus say  that  it  has.    Another  signal  blunder  occurs   iii 

*  Schweighaeuser  translates  s«ri^,  jiixta ;  and  Math.'Gr.  Gr.  $  581,  gives  this 
instance  as  an  example  of  »«ra  signifying  *  near,  in  the  neighbourhood  of.'  This 
is  not  correct.  Comp.  Book  I.  76,  above  referred  to;  IT.  75,  &c.:^  Ktirk  in  these 
passages  is  used  to  define  the  position  of  one  place  by  correcting  it  with  the 
position  of  some  oiher  place.  Of  course  the  most  cotupicuout  and  the  neareti 
would  be  preferred.  But  nearnetM  is  quite  a  subordinate  idea  in  this  usage  of 
MMTM,    Umfk  means  dote  to  in  Herodotusi  IV.  90,  &c. 
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Book  I.,  chap.  93,  where  we  are  told  of  the  great  sepulchral 
mound  of  Alyattes,  that — ^  un  grand  lac  Tentoure.^  M. 
Miot  ought  to  know  that  the  lake  Gygipa  does  not  surround 
the  mound  of  Alyattes,  which  merely  stands  near  it.  (See 
Chandler,  Asia  Minor,  p.  263  \)  still  more,  a  translator  qt 
Herodotus  should,  know  the  usage  of  the  verb  £X<r«i.  We 
may  remark  once  for  all,  that  M.  Miot*s  geographical  ootes 
are  very  few,  and  also  of  very  little  value. 

We  cannot  avoid  making  a  few  remarks  on  Book  I.,  chap. 
143,  a  passage  of  some  little  difficulty,  and  entirely  misun- 
derstood by  the  French  translator.  Instead  of  pointing  out 
all  his  errors,  we  shall  give  the  real  meaning  of  the  passage^ 
premising  that  we  do  not  adhere  to  the  common  punctuation. 
The  word  oSroi,  1. 5,  does  not  refer  to  the  Milesians  and  island- 
ers, as  Miot  supposes,  but  to  the  wordTo/vEf,  1.  i.,  chap.  142  :— 

*  Now  these  lonians'  (the  twelve  states  of  Asia)  '  became  se- 
parated from  the  rest  of  the  lonians  in  no  other  way  than  this : 
the  whole  Hellenic  nation  formerly  being  weak  and  inconsiderable, 
the  Ionic  division  of  it  was  by  far  the  weakest ;  for  except  Athens, 
there  was  no  city  of  any  note  among  them.  The  rest  of  the 
lonians  then,  and  the  Athenians,  renounced  the  name,  not  liking 
to  be  called  lonians.  But  these  twelve  states  were  proud  of  this 
national  appellation,*  &e. 

If  the  reader  will  take  the  pains  to  study  this  passage,  he 
will  see  the  importance  of  understanding  it  right. 

We  object  also  to  the  following  translation  of  ^bmiks  aito^ 
iiffiJi.101  (book  I.,  chap.  146),  as  having  no  meaning  in  it: 
*  quelques  Phocidiens  ddtacWs  de  leur  patrie.*  Beloe  gets 
over  the  difficulty  by  translating  it  simply  by  the  barbarous 
word  '  Phocidians/ 

The  notes  on  Book  I.  fill  about  fifty  pages,  a  space  far  from 
sufficient  to  allow  a  complete  commentary,  but  still  enough 
to  illustrate  many  important  passages.  The  author  supposes 
(I.  57),  that  Herodotus  is  mistaken  in  denying  that  there 
was  any  similarity  between  the  language  of  the  Pelasgi  of  his 
day,  and  that  of  the  Hellenes.  And  in  this  opinion  we 
concur,  believing  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  even  in 
Herodotus  himself  to 'disprove  his  opinion  about  the  language 
of  the  Pelasgi.  But  we  do  not  agree  with  M.  Miot  in  deducing 
the  name  Pelasgi^  from  w-eXXar,  oW,  and  y^,  earth;  nor  do 
we  think  that  discussions  on  the  origin  of  the  Pelasgi  are 
of  any  value  at  all.  To  trace  them  as  far  back  as  we  have 
any  satisfactory  evidence,  is  consistent  with  sound  criticism  : 
to  attempt  by  guesses  to  advance  beyond  this  limit  is  mere 
trifling. 

There  is  a  very  good  note  on  the  ^\tia  vocrof ,  which  Hero* 
dotus  mentions  (L  105)  as  common  among  the  Scytiiians. 
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A  few  facts  dispel  much  learned  conjecture.  M.  Miot  says^ 
that  the  Enarees  (for  bo  historians  call  the  miserable  wretches 
who  were  struck  with  this  disease)  are  those  who  had  lost 
the  most  obvious  characteristics  of  the  male  sex,  such  as  the 
beard,  and  the  strongly- marked  masculine  features^  and  in 
fact  had  assumed  the  appearance  of  withered  old  women. 
This  disease,  whatever  may  be  its  origin,  is  said  still  to  occur 
occasionally  among  the  Nogay  Tartars.  Another  note,  on 
chapter  199,  appears  to  us  to  contain  some  very  curious  facts, 
and  a  just  defence  of  Herodotus's  account  of  the  religious 
prostitutions  enforced  by  the  ecclesiastical  code  of  Babylon. 
M.  Miot  shows  that  times  comparatively  modern  furnish  us 
with  undoubted  evidence  of  still  more  gross  violations  of 
decency,  practised  too  under  the  sanction  of  a  purer  religion. 
We  mark  this  short  reference  to  this  chapter  of  Herodotus, 
because  some  not  very  profound  thinkers  have  either  treated 
with  contempt  these  curious  notices  of  national  usages^  or 
have  at  once  denied  the  truth  of  them  altogether.  We  con- 
sider all  facts  relating  to  national  customs  to  have  a  high  value 
for  those  who,  in  studying  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  are 
accustomed  to  extend  their  view  beyond  the  parish  in  which 
they  happen  to  live. 

M.  Miot,  in  his  note  on  I.  203,  chimes  in  with  most  of  the 
commentators  in  praising  Herodotus  for  giving  to  the  Caspian 
sea  its  true  character  of  a  lake,  and  assigning  its  relative 
length  and  breadth.  But  we  may  remark  with  Niebuhr  that, 
though  Herodotus  has  the  merit  of  knowing  that  the  Caspian 
sea  had  no  connection  with  the  northern  ocean,  yet  there  is 
no  indication  that  he  knew  in  which  direction  its  length  lay. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  think  we  ought  to  do  justice  to  M. 
Miot,  by  pointing  out  some  other  good  notes,  as  we  have 
censured  his  translation  to  a  certain  extent,  and,  as  we  believe5 
with  perfect  fairness.  On  the  Egyptian  year  (U.  4,)  M. 
Miot  labours  to  show  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  must  have 
been  very  inexact  observers  of  the  heavenly  phenomena,  if 
they  could  not  bring  their  civil  year  nearer  to  the  truth  than 
365  days.  Besides  this,  M.  Miot  attempts  to  show,  and,  as 
we  believe,  fairly,  that  the  introduction  of  the  Sothiac  period 
of  1460  years,  intended  to  rectify  the  error,  which  was  an- 
nually accumulating,  was  not  used  before  the  Greek  astro- 
nomers pointed  out  their  miscalculation  to  the  Egyptian 
priests.  And  even  the  Sothiac  period  was  not  a  sufficient 
correction  of  thC'Crror. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  crocodile  (II.  68,)  M.  Miot  has 
contrasted  with  each  important  fact  mentioned  by  Herodotus^ 
the  corresponding  remarks  and  observations  of  M.  Geoffroi, 
who  accompanied  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt*  and  had 
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opportunities  of  verifying  what  Herodotus  has  recorded  about 
this  amphibious  animal.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  an  excellent 
mode  of  commenting  on  an  ancient  writer ;  and  we  do  sin- 
cerely hope  that  in  this  country,  where  so  much  time  is  spent 
on  what  is  called  classical  learning,  we  may  at  last  begin  to 
see  that  to  know  only  the  words  of  an  author  is  to  have  a  very 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  him.  As  we  are  speaking  of  the 
second  book  of  Herodotus,  we  cannot  help  remarking  tliat 
in  one  passage  (II.  182)  the  word  Hellas  is  carelessly  trans- 
lated *  Grece  ;*  but  what  will  the  ordinary  reader  make  of  this 
passage  when  he  finds  Cyrene,  Rhodes,  and  Samos  compre- 
hended under  this  term  ?  These  places  were  included  in  the 
Hellas  of  Hei'odotus,  but  not  in  our  Greece. 

On  a  passage  of  the  third  book  we  have  a  short  remark  to 
make,  as  the  attempts  at  explanation  which  we  have  hitherto 
seen,  are  not  satisfactory.  Herodotus  says  (UI.  104),  that 
among  the  Indians  the  heat  is  greatest  early  in  the  morning, 
at  noon  it  is  less  violent,  and  in  tlie  evening  the  atmosphere 
becomes  very  cool.  Various  solutions  of  this  difiiculty  have 
been  offered ;  but  we  think  all  of  them  erroneous.  What 
Herodotus  tells  us  is  not  a  real  fact,  but  a  misconception 
founded  on  a  prior  one.  According  to  his  theory  of  the 
earth,  it  is  a  plain  surface,  extended  in  all  directions,  till  it 
meets  the  heavens.  The  Indians  in  geographical  position 
lie  nearer  to  the  rising  sUn  than  any  other  people  that  he 
knew ;  and  in  the  morning  they  would  consequently  feel  the 
effect  of  the  sun's  rays  more  powerfully  than  at  noon  and 
evening,  when  (according  to  the  theory  of  Herodotus)  he 
would  be  further  removed  from  them. 

We  have  chosen  for  our  remarks  these  few  passages  as 
specimens  of  the  way  in  which  M.  Miot  has  discussed  some 
of  the  more  important  passages  of  Herodotus ;  and  in  our 
criticisms  both  on  him  and  Beloe  it  will  be  observed  that  we 
have  selected  the  first  four  books,  which  we  have  done  on 
account  of  the  greater  difficulties  which  they  contain.  With 
the  exception  of  some  parts  of  the  seventh  book,  the  five 
last  books  of  Herodotus  present  comparatively  fevver  diffi- 
culties than  the  first  four. 

Before  taking  leave  of  M.  Miot,  we  must  observe  that  he 
has  entirely  mistaken  Herodotus's  description  of  the  figure  of 
Scythia,  and  that  he  has  not  derived  all  the  aid  which  he 
might,  from  Major  Rennell's  Geography,  to  which  he  gives 
his  readers  a  general  reference  in  his  preface.  M.  Miot  has 
carefully  marked  by  a  dotted  line  in  his  map,  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  Scythia  of  Herodotus^  but  which  no  one  who 
understands  the  Greek  will  for  a  moment  allow  to  be  a  correct 
delineation. 
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Chronological  tables  are  affixed  to  feach  book.  The  dates 
frequently  differ  from  those  which  we  are  inclined  to  prefer. 
For  example,  in  the  period  contained  in  the  6th  book  we  find 
the  capture  of  Miletus  placed  in  B.  C.  498;  the  date  now 
more  commonly  received  being  B.  C.  493. 

A  map  intended  to  illustrate  the  geography  of  Herodotus 
is  found  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume.  The  position  of  the 
different  peoples,  and  the  satrapy  division  of  Darius  are  given 
according  to  Major  Rennell's  system ;  but  the  modern  im- 
provements in  geography  required^  as  we  are  told  in  a  note 
on  the  map,  considerable  alterations  to  be  made  in  the  phy* 
sical  character  of  Rennell's  maps.  Great  improvements,  it  is 
said,  have  been  made  about  the  Black  S^a,  the  Lakes  Van, 
and  Urmia,  &c.,  which  we  will  not  deny,  not  yet  being  able 
either  to  verify  or  to  disprove  the  assertion.  But  we  will  venture 
to  say,  that  a  less  founded  claim  to  improvement  in  map- 
making  has  seldom  been  put  forth.  The  whole  of  the  country 
watered  by  the  Tigris,  Euphrates  and  the  other  great  streams 
that  flow  into  the  Persian  gulf,  together  with  the  gulf  itself 
and  all  the  country  east  of  it,  requires  a  complete  reformation. 
We  affirm  the  same  of  the  coast  of  Africa  immediately  west 
of  the  Delta,  which  is  altogether  at  variance  with  the  latest 
charts.  An  examination  into  the  geographical  positions  of 
the  map  would  not  induce  us  to  change  the  opinions  already 
expressed. 

HISTORIA  GRiECA. 
Herodoti  HUtoriarum  Lib.  L  Thucydidis  De  Bello  Pelo* 
ponnesiacOf  Lib.  I.  Lib.  II.  c.  1 — 7-  Xenophontis  His* 
torice  Grfec^e,  Lib.  V.  Demosthenis  Orationes  Philippica 
L  Olynthiaca  I.  (IIL)  Philippica  IL  In  usum  Regias 
Scholar  Westmonasteriensis.     1830. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  single  volume  which  we  have 
lately  seen.  It  contains  a  series  of  extracts  from  Greek 
authors,  intended  to  furnish  the  students  with  specimens  of  the 
extant  historical  writers  (for  the  orators  also  are  historians) 
from  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  the  age  of  Demosthenes.  We 
believe  that,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  it  has  been  the 
practice  in  our  great  schools  to  neglect  the  historians  nearly 
altogether,  confining  the  student  principally  to  the  reading  of 
the  poets,  and  the  making  of  verses.  The  mechanical  dex- 
terity acquired  in  stringing  together  syllables  called  long 
and  short,  will  seem  to  all  sensible  people  but  a  poor  ac- 
complishment after  so  many  years'  labour,  and  a  wretched 
substitute  for  real  knowledge, 
Apbil,  1831.  2  A 
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We  are  therefore  exceedingly  delighted  to  see  that  a  West- 
minster student  will  now,  in  addition  to  the  poets,  acquire  a 
very  fair  stock  of  prose  Greek  and  historical  knowledge  during 
the  school  course.  By  combining  with  the  study  of  the  Greek 
text  the  perusal  of  some  good  compendium  of  Grecian  history, 
he  will  form  an  exact  estimate  of  the  periods  to  which  the 
extracts  belong,  and  he  will  know  also  how  much  of  an  author 
he  has  read.  And  if  to  this  should  be  added  the  constant  use 
of  good  maps,  and  occasional  remarks  by  the  teacher  himself 
on  the  history,  geography,  and  the  words  of  the  text,  we  think 
a  very  great  improvement  will  be  made.  Though  we  are 
much  in  favour  of  reading  an  entire  author,  or  at  least  a  very 
large  portion,  for  reasons  unnecessary  now  to  state  at  length, 
yet  we  cannot  find  fault  with  this  for  being  a  book  of  mere 
extracts.  It  is  not  like  the  miserable  compilation  of  Dalzel, 
a  collection  of  scraps  from  writers  of  all  ages,  some  good,  and 
others  good  for  very  little,  but  it  consists  of  entire  large  por* 
tions  taken  only  from  writers  of  the  best  period. 

It  is  not  stated  (there  being  no  preface  to  the  book)  what 
text  has  been  chosen  by  the  editor.  On  comparing  however 
the  first  book  of  Thucydides  with  Bekker,  we  find  that  the 
Westminster  book  agrees  with  that  text  in  the  few  difficult 
passages  that  we  referred  to.  We  presume  therefore  that  the 
whole  is  founded  on  good  authority.  To  each  historical  book 
is  prefixed  a  summary  or  table  of  contents,  which  would  be 
very  useful  if  it  were  not  in  Latin.  Boys  generally  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  read  notes,  or  prefaces,  or  summaries, 
written  in  Latin  not  always  easy  to  understand,  and  printed 
in  a  type  and  form  disagreeable  to  the  eye.  And  we  think 
boys  do  quite  right,  being  just  as  unwilling  as  they  are  to 
encounter  such  unnecessary  trouble. 

There  are  no  notes  at  all  to  this  book,  which  we  consider  a 
very  great  advantage.  It  is  true,  a  note  system  is  fast  gain- 
ing ground,  specious  and  attractive  at  first  sight,  but  based 
on  a  principle  which  tends  to  destroy  what  little  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek  is  left  among  us.     It  is  not  possible  to 

E*ve  anything  like  a  reasonable  commentary  on  a  Greek  or 
itin  author  in  a  few  notes  attached  to  the  bottom  of  a 
page.  A  complete  or  even  a  very  incomplete  illustration  of 
a  classical  author  requires  a  separate  volume,  and  often 
several;  and  what  reason  is  there  for  encumbering  the  text 
book  with  notes,  which  are  often  worse  than  useless  ?  Can 
they  not  be  printed  in  a  separate  volume  for  the  use  of  those 
who  want  them  ?  If  we  had  good  commentaries  in  English 
on  the  authors  generally  read,  schoolmasters  would  be  fur* 
nished  with  the  means  of  explaining  the  text  to  their  pupils 
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in  a  more  complete  and  consequently  more  attractive  manner. 
But  the  small  note  system  exercises  a  pernicious  influence 
both  on  master  and  scholar ;  it  gives  them  just  enough  to 
prevent  them  from  looking  for  more,  and  the  narrow  bounds 
which  the  small  note  issuer  fixes  to  inquiries  both  philologi- 
cal and  historical  become  the  limits  which  his  disciples  never 
pass. 

For  the  pupil  a  few  useful  books  of  reference  in  English, 
some  good  maps^  and  a  plain,  cheap,  and  correct  text  without 
notes — this  is  all  that  he  wants.  As  for  the  master,  some  good 
books  of  reference  of  a  higher  kind  which  he  ought  to  study, 
and,  if  such  atbing  could  be  found,  a  commentary  full  and  com- 
plete on  the  author  that  he  is  explaining — ^these  are  the  store- 
houses from  which  he  should  draw  that  information,  which  it 
is  his  duty  to  communicate  to  the  pupil  orally^  briefly^  and 
perspicuously.  Wherever  text-books  without  notes  are  used 
by  the  pupil,  the  diligent  teacher  must  and  will  look  for  that 
information  which  the  pupil  will  and  ought  to  expect  After 
the  teacher  has  given  the  information,  and  referred  the 
learner  to  books  for  the  purpose  of  extending  it,  then  he  can 
fairly  require  of  the  pupil,  that  he  should  recollect  the  instruc- 
tion that  he  has  received,  and  prove,  by  his  answers  on  exa- 
mination, that  he  has  not  neglected  to  profit  by  his  teacher's 
kindness  and  assiduity.  Nothing  is  more  preposterous  than 
the  tyranny  of  schoolmasters  in  expecting  a  pupil  to  come  up 
to  his  lesson  with  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  that  is  in  it. 
When  the  scholar  has  made  some  progress,  the  master  may 
reasonably  expect  that  he  should  not  stop  at  small  difficulties ; 
but  when  the  pupil  has  done  his  best,  there  will  always  re- 
main enough  for.  the  tutor  to  explain,  and  if  he  does  not  do 
so,  he  does  not  fulfil  his  duty. 

But  though  improvement  is  rapidly  making  in  some  of  our 
old  and  truly  respectable  schools,  and  new  ones  springing  up 
around  them  furnish  a  fresh  motive  for  active  and  honour- 
able exertion,  what  is  the  condition  of  a  large  part  of  the 
countless  number  of  public  and  private  grammar-schools 
scattered  over  this  wealthy  country,  and  crowded  round  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  ?  Those  who  have  had  op- 
portunities of  seeing  into  these  places  know  well,  that  igno- 
rance almost  incredible  directs  many  of  them — not  ignorance 
of  such  useful  knowledge  as  geography,  arithmetic,  modem 
languages,  or  the  natural  sciences,  for  this  knowledge  is  not 
expected  from  them — but  the  grossest  ignorance  of  that 
which  it  has  been  the  business  of  their  master's  life  to  learn 
and  teach,  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  Could  those 
parents^  who  entrust  their  hopeful  sons  to  school,  judge  of 
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the  commodity  for  which  they  pay,  as  well  as  they  can  of  the 
substantial  necessaries  of  life,  the  schoolmasters  would  soon 
find,  that  to  secure  their  customers  they  must  furnish  a  better 
article.  In  stating  these  opinions,  which,  as  applicable  to 
a  very  great  number  of  schools,  we  know  to  be  supported 
by  facts*  we  would  not,  if  we  could  avoid  it,  give  pain  to  one 
single  teacher  who  honestly  endeavours  to  discharge  his  duty. 
Many  of  them  labour  earnestly  and  faithfully,  and  do  the 
best  they  can ;  they  do  the  best  that  can  be  done  under  the 
present  circumstances.  A  wise  and  a  popular  government, 
one  that  had  a  real  sympathy  with  the  people,  would  labour 
to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  every  degree;  for  the 
higher  kind  of  education  calls  for  aid  and  assistance  as  well 
as  the  education  of  the  poor.  No  real  or  extensive  improve- 
ment will  be  made  till  men  are  trained  to  be  teachers,  and 
sent  out  after  examination  and  probation  with  such  a  certi- 
ficate as  will  secure  people  from  being  imposed  on  by  un- 
qualified persons.  Such  teachers  would  soon  find  employ- 
ment, and  their  certificate  would  save  them  from  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  to  a  school  agent,  who,  if  he  be  a  knave  or 
a  fool — no  uncommon  case — will  cheat  all  parties,  and  himself 
be  the  only  real  gainer.  The  metropolis  offers  easy  and 
ready  means  to  the  friends  of  education  for  forming  a  plan 
on  an  extensive  scale  for  the  instruction  of  persons  who 
wish  to  become  teachers ;  and  we  hope  that  this  important 
subject  may  soon  be  taken  up  by  those,  who  have  sufficient 
influence  to  carry  it  into  effect. 


READING  MADE  EASY. 
Infant  Emancipation^  or  Reading  made  easy,  London.  1830. 

It  seems  rather  surprising,  that  no  steps  have  been  taken^ 
long  ere  this,  to  facilitate  what  is  commonly,  but  perhaps 
wrongly,  reckoned  as  the  very  first  step  in  elementary  in- 
struction— ^namely,  learning  to  read.  The  question  natu- 
rally occurs.  Is  the  old  method,  on  which  we  and  our  fore- 
fathers have  been  taught  to  spell  our  horn-books,  the  best 
adapted  to  accomplish  its  end,  and  incapable  of  any  ini- 
provement?  When  we  look  back  upon  our  childhood,  is 
the  retrospect  of  this  branch  of  our  education  pleasing  or 
otherwise  ?  When  ordinary  troubles  are  over  and  known 
only  in  remembrance,  they  generally  appear  to  have  been 
exaggerated  or  too  severely  felt ;  but,  as  respects  learning  to 
read,  we  certainly  in  childhood  found  it  to  be  a  most  arduous 
{ittainment^  and  we  recollect  it  to  have  been  the  source  of 
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eontinual  sorrow  and  disgust;  nor  even  now  does  the  diffi** 
culty  of  the  task  sink  much  in  our  estimation5  when  we  con- 
sider the  preposterous  method  adopted  in  teaching  children 
to  read.  Let  us  now  look  at  children  that  are  taught  as  we 
were :  is  the  case  different^  and  does  the  mind  of  a  child, 
whose  affections  are  so  lively  and  perceptive  faculties  so 
actively  in  operation^  leave  his  pastimes  and  address  himself 
to  his  task  with  any  feeling  short  of  positive  disgust  ?  Is 
this  as  it  should  be  ?  This,  however,  is  not  all.  We  would 
ask  yet  again — ^Is  the  progress  made  by  pupils  according  to 
the  received  method,  satisfactory  or  not  ?  It  is  a  notorious 
fact,  that  a  year  is  reckoned  a  very  short  time  for  a  child  to 
gain  even  a  tolerable  proficiency  in  the  rudiments  of  reading, 
and  that  many  children  are  employed  at  this  work  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  sometimes  longer,  before  they  can  read  their 
mother  tongue  correctly. 

These  statements  having  been  made,  for  the  truth  of 
which  an  appeal  is  made  to  all  candid  persons,  it  remains 
for  us  to  inquire,  whether  the  present  system  is  defective 
in  itself,  or  whether  the  fault  rests  merely  with  those  who 
apply  it  to  practice.  Much,  indeed,  of  a  child's  progress 
will  depend  on  the  moral  character  of  the  teacher,  and  his 
fitness  for  the  business  of  tuition.  The  dispositions  of 
teachers  vary.  One  may  be  kind  and  prepossessing  in  man- 
ners, and  so  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  the  child's  will 
and  affections ;  while  another  of  less  kindly  nature  is  impa- 
tient and  ill-humoured,  and  communicates  all  his  unamiable 
feelings  to  his  pupil,  without  possessing  any  useful  influence 
over  him.  One  sees  the  child,  as  he  is,  volatile  and  playful, 
— ^in  short,  a  child ;  the  other  forgets  the  disparity  of  their 
years  and  intellect,  and  feels  surprised  and  disappointed  at 
what  he-  calls  the  lad's  stupidity,  merely  because  himself 
is  stupid  enough  to  forget,  that  he  has  a  child  to  teach  and 
not  a  man.  This,  however,  unless  we  except  some  few 
peculiarities  of  individual  characters,  is  the  extent  of  the 
evil  as  respects  teachers  ;  and  these  objections  will  apply  to 
every  branch  of  instruction  as  well  as  this.  The  real  root  of 
the  evil  complained  of  is  to  be  found  in  the  plan  itself,  which 
'is  neither  natural  nor  correct.  The  common  plan  of  teaching 
to  read  is  not  natural,  because  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  minds 
of  children.  It  commences  with  unmeaning  abstractions— ^ 
sounds  without  ideas  attached  to  them ;  and  during  the  pro- 
cess no  connexion  is  maintained,  immediately  or  more  re- 
motely«  with  the  concerns  and  objects  which  interest  and 
delight  the  active  mind  of  childhood.  The  plan  in  common 
use  is  not  correct,  because  it  does  not  give  a  true  and  distinct 
notion,  nor  indeed  any  precise  notion  at  all,  of  the  power  of 
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letters  and  syllables.  For  instance5  a  child,  after  having  been 
taught  to  recognise  his  letters  at  sight  and  to  call  them  by 
their  uames,  is  taught,  in  his  first  lessons  on  the  combination 
of  the  letters,  that  bee-a  spells  ba,  cee-aj^ka^  dee-a, — c/a, 
eff^a^'-fa^  &c.,  and,  as  he  proceeds  further,  bee-a-tee, — bat, 
cee-a^teej—caty  eff-a-teey—faty  &c.,  until  at  length  he  learns 
that  dee-ar^i-en^ka  are  all  comprised  in  the  single  sound 
drink.  By  this  method,  the  names  and  powers  of  the  letters 
are  confounded,  and  much  time  is  afterwards  necessarily 
spent  in  unlearning  the  wrong  notions  acquired  at  the  com- 
mencement. The  fact  is,  the  power  of  letters  is  generally 
very  different  from  any  notion  which  the  mere  name  of  them 
would  give ;  for  example,  the  name  of  the  letter  w  has  no 
more  resemblance  to  its  sound  in  such  words  as  wine,  wet, 
&c.,  than  the  name  John  has  to  any  individual  who  bears  it. 
This  must  be  the  case  with  nearly  all  the  consonants ;  for 
it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  them  completely  by  them- 
selves, but  only  when  accompanied  by  a  vowel  sound.  Every 
expiration  with  sound  produces  a  vowel  accompanied  or 
not  by  the  action  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth  which  pro* 
duces  the  consonants.'*'  The  internal  formation  of  the  organs 
to  produce  a  consonant  will^  except  in  a  few  cases,  make 
no  distinct  sound ;  and  the  consonant  sound  is  only  distinctly 
perceived  by  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  vowel  sound. 
The  consonant  B,  then,  is  not  correctly  represented,  as  re- 
gards its  power,  by  BEE ;  for  BEE  represents  more  than  B, 
namely,  B  and  the  vowels  which  follow  it. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  the  objections  here  urged 
to  the  common  method  of  teaching  to  spell  and  read  are 
far-fetched  and  hypercritical.  Long  habit  may  have  con- 
secrated the  old  usage ;  but  still  it  is  submitted  that  these 
remarks  are  practical.  That  the  present  method  of  teaching 
to  read  is  a  cause  of  much  needless  trouble  and  delay, 
may  be  satisfactorily  proved  to  any  one,  who  will  for  experi- 
ment take  the  pains  to  instruct  one  pupil  by  the  means  here 
proposed,  viz.  by  always  giving  him  the  potver  of  the  letters 
as  found  in  words,  which  are  the  matter  of  the  language, 
and  then  making  him  acquainted  with  their  organic  formation ; 
and  lastly,  if  it  shall  then  be  found  requisite,  teaching  the 
names  of  the  letters.  This  way  will  be  found  clear,  and  free 
from  the  objections  which  are  justly  raised  against  the  old  plan. 

The  book  entitled  *  Infant  Emancipation,'  rather  a  pe- 

*  Teachers  will  find  it  veiy  useful  to  have  some  knowledge  of  Uie  physiology  of 
Speech.  This  may  be  gained  by  a  patient  attention  to  the  mode  of  pronouncing 
the  letters.  Some  valuable  remarks  on  this  subject  may  be  seen  in  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Marshall  HfiOli  Jourwd  of  tkc  Ro^fU  Jnttitutiifn  of  Great  Britain,  No.  37, 
Vol.3dx. 
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dantic  name  for  a  spelling-book,  professes  to  be  a  develop- 
ment of  the  principle  iii^hich  has  been  briefly  expldned 
above*  It  would  have  been  well,  if  the  authoress  had  ex- 
plained the  details  of  her  plan  more  at  large  for  the  benefit 
of  teachers.  Had  she  reflected  how  little  trouble  such  per* 
sons  usually  take  to  think  for  themselves,  she  would  have 
rendered  the  book  more  useful  by  giving  with  it  some  plain 
directions  for  using  it,  and  by  stating,  where  it  is  wanted,  the 
reasons  for  the  adoption  of  certain  plans  in  the  detail  of  her 
work.  In  the  absence  of  such  necessary  information^  it 
seems  desirable  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  acquaint 
the  reader  with  the  contents  of  the  book  and  plan  of  teaching 
proposed  by  its  authoress. 

A  few  short  and  simple  words  expressing  ideas  familiar  to 
children  (many  of  which  might  with  advantage  be  exhibited 
objectively  at  the  same  time  by  the  aid  of  drawings)  form 
the  opening  lessons  of  the  book.  These  are  introduced  in 
order  to  acquaint  the  children  with  the  most  elementary  syl* 
lables  which  they  contain;  as  cat-at,  tnan-an,  brad-ad^ 
&c.  The  learner  is  thus  not  only  taught  the  appearance  of 
the  whole  word,  but  he  becomes  also  acquainted  witH  the  echo- 
syllable,  as  it  is  called  (as  at  in  vat),  and  besides  this,  in 
most  cases,  with  the  appearance  and  true  smmd  of  the  pre- 
ceding single  or  complex  consonant  sounds  which  serve  to 
make  up  the  whole  word.  Very  gradual  advancement  in  the 
few  first  lessons,  and  constant  repetition  both  of  the  key^ 
words  and  echo^llables,  tend  to  fix  permanently  in  the 
memory  every  particle  of  knowledge  acquired ;  and  the  occa- 
sional promiscuous  arrangement  of  the  syllables  which  have 
been  learnt  (or,  what  would  perhaps  be  better  still,  exercise 
in  books  accidentally  opened  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
syllables)  leads  the  pupil  to  detect  them  readily  at  sight 
wherever  they  occur.  A  few  words  and  syllables  having  been 
thus  thoroughly  learnt,  an  addition  is  made  to  their  number, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  all  or  the  chief  monosyllabic  changes 
will  have  been  gone  through.  An  easy  reading  lesson,  some 
simple-worded  story  for  instance,  is  recommended  at  this 
stage,  that  the  child  may  see  by  the  facility  with  which  he 
gets  through  it,  the  application  and  value  of  his  past  exer- 
tions, and  thus  be  stimulated  to  exertion  in  surmounting  future 
difiiculties.  The  next  step  in  the  method  is  the  process  of 
abstraction.  First,  the  echo-syllables,  and  then  the  simple 
letters  are  brought  before  him,  and  by  frequent  exercise  he 
is  made  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  power  of 
each.  A  few  lessons  on  the  more  complex  pronunciation  of 
united  consonants,  always  with  reference  to  their  organic 
formation^  follow  those  just  mentioned.  These  lessons  having 
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been  patiently  gone  through^  nearly  all  the  difficulties  of  read-> 
}ug  will  have  been  overcome.  All  easy  sentences  will  be  read 
with  very  little  trouble,  while  continual  practice,  and  the  occa- 
sional admonition  of  the  teacher,  will  guide  the  child  to  the 
right  pronunciation  of  the  irregular  syllables,  such  as  is, 
pronounced  iz,  to — too,  one — wun^  the  terminatives  rtaf-r 
shal,  Hon — shon,  ous — usy  &c.  Lists  of  words  tontaining 
silent  or  ^  idle*  letters,  such  as  ^^A  in  nigh^  k — w  in  know, 
ugh  in  doughy  w  in  wrap,  &c.,  are  given,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  referred  to  and  explained  whenever  they  occur  in 
reading.  One  reading  lesson  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  book 
as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  assistance  is  to  be 
given  by  the  teacher  when  difficulties  occur  either  from  irre- 
gularity or  absence  of  power  in  letters.  The  child  thus 
instructed  will  soon  learn  to  enjoy  what  he  reads,  and  his 
task  will,  we  are  told,  and  we  believe  it^  be  fully  accomplished 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

There  are  defects  in  the  book  before  us.  The  analysis  and 
abstraction  of  syllables  begins  too  soon,  and  the  good  old 
plan  is  too  rigidly  adhered  to,  of  introducing  the  learner, 
at  a  very  early  period^  to  the  interesting  mysteries  of  ban, 
bacj  baby  bafy  bam,  baxy  &c.  It  seems,  to  us  at  least, 
more  judicious  to  ground  reading  lessons  on  matter  which  is 
of  itself  interesting  and  likely  to  command  attention.  It 
appears  quite  possible  (and  certainly  more  pleasing  both  to 
teacher  and  child)  to  make  such  a  piece  as  the  Scripture 
story  of  ^  Joseph  and  his  brethren,*  (which  we  recollect  to 
have  read  as  a  story-book  with  great  interest,)  or  some 
other  little  book,  as,  for  instance,  some  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
or  Trimmer^s,  or  Miss  Edgeworth's,  the  groundwork  of 
instruction  in  reading,  instead  of  the  senseless  syllables 
and  unconnected  and  ill-arranged  words  which  disfigure  the 
book  before  us.  We  object  also  to  the  method  adopted  for 
the  pronunciation  of  the  consonants,  b  as  the  syllable  be  in 
French,  when  the  e  is  mute,  and  so  of  the  other  consonants. 
We  know  no  reason  why  the  consonants  should  be  known 
otherwise  than  with  respect  to  their  power  in  connexion  with 
vowels  in  words.  Some  of  them,  as  Sy  r,  can  be  sounded 
alone  almost,  perhaps  quite  as  completely,  as  a  vowel ;  but 
properly,  the  consonant  sounds  are  only  learned  in  con* 
nexion  with  the  vowel  sounds. 

Another  and  more  serious  objection  to  the  book  is,  that  it 
occasionally  gives  wrong  views  of  etymology.  No  measure 
of  expediency  for  the  mere  sake  of  sound  can,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, justify  the  incorrect  division  of  syllables.  That 
etymological  truth  has  been  sacrificed  in  this  respect  cannot 
be  doubted.    Instance  the  following :  sa-vor^  na-val,  ad-mit- 
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^ting^  deS'iroy,  u-ni-tedj  dis-per-sed,  &c.  Such  egregious 
blunders  are  common  enough  in  the  valuahle  compositions 
of  Mavor,  Vyse,  and  Pinnock ;  but  something  better  is  erc- 
pected  in  a  book  which  has  justly  higher  claims  on  the  atten- 
tion of  mothers  and  teachers.  < Infant  Emancipation'  is 
not  without  its  faults^  as  it  has  been  proved ;  but  its  prin- 
ciples are  good^  and  with  the  exceptions  above  stated^  they 
have  been  faithfully  and  judiciously  applied  to  practice. 


JACOTOrS  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 
A  Compendious  Exposition  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 

of  Professor  JacotoVs  System  of  JEducation.    By  Joseph 

Payne,  pp.  56.  London. 
The  system  of  education  established  by  M.  Jacotot«  Profes- 
sor of  the  French  language  at  the  University  of  Lou  vain, 
called  '  Universal  Instruction/  and  ^  Intellectual  Emancipa- 
tion/ has  been  much  talked  of  in  this  country,  but  yet  more 
in  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany.  ,  It  has  found 
many  advocates  who  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  its  merits 
known,  not  only  by  exhibiting  its  principles  and  practical 
details,  but  also  by  most  indiscriminating  laudatory  notices, 
accompanied  by  the  most  absurd  panegyrics  on  him  who  is 
called  its  founder.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  system, 
and  among  other  explainers  of  it,  M .  Jacotot  himself  has 
sent  forth  three  volumes  to  expound  his  doctrines  to  the  world ; 
but  his  book,  it  is  to  be  feared,  requires  to  be  expounded 
itself, — for  we  have  not  yet  met  with  any  one  that  could  un- 
derstand it  completely. 

The  system  of  Jacotot  is  unquestionably  attracting  great 
attention,  and  the  subject  is  of  an  importance  to  demand 
some  consideration.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  article  has 
for  its  object  principally  to  notice  some  of  the  Jacotot 
methods.  The  Jacotot  course  of  studies  requires  a  sepa- 
rate examination.  It  is  accordingly  proposed  to  give  some 
account  of  the  method,  as  it  is  explained  by  an  Englishman, 
(who,  it  is  believed,  went  to  Lou  vain  and  saw  it  in  operation,) 
the  first  who  has  written  a  notice  of  it  in  a  separate  form. 
Mr.  Payne,  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  entitled  *  A  Compen- 
dious Exposition/  &c.,  writes  in  the  spirit  of  advocacy,  and 
does  not  always  judge  impartially  of  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  system ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary,  while  we 
give  a  sort  of  analysis  of  his  book,  to  make  occasional  stric- 
tures upon  it,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  have  a  fair  view 
of  the  method  described  in  it,  neither  too  favourable,  nor,  it 
is  hoped,  too  far  on  the  contrary  side. 

Mr.  Payne's  book  opens  with  an  explanation  of  one  of  Ja- 
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cotot'B  principles  ( which,  by  the  way,  are  reduced  into  sayings 
or  proyerbfl  continually  uttered  by  the  founder  and  his  dis- 
ciples), Lbarn  bombthing  thoroughly,  and  rbfbr  bvbrt 
THING  ELSB  TO  IT.  *  This  Sentence/  says  the  English  expo* 
sitor,  '  comprises  the  entire  method  of  Jacotot/  and  ^  when*- 
ever  this  precept  is  neglected,  the  constitutional  character  of 
the  system  is  disregarded.  Again,  *  the  spirit  of  it  so  com* 
pletely  pervades  every  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  method, 
that  the  one  cannot  by  any  means  be  separated  from  the 
other/  The  above  precept  is  valuable,  and  we  subscribe  to  its 
worth  most  willingly ;  but  surely  the  inventor  of  this  method 
does  not  claim  any  originality  for  this  remark.  It  has  been 
applied  to  practice,  as  Mr.  Payne  acknowledges,  in  p.  6  of 
his  pamphlet,  by  every  one  who  has  ever  learnt  any  science 
effectually.  The  merit  of  M .  Jacotot  consists  in  applying 
the  principle  more  extensively,  and  the  novelty  of  his  plan,  in 
this  respect,  appears  the  more  forcibly  from  the  very  imperfeel 
manner  in  which  any  knowledge  is  commonly  acquired  at 
school.  Of  the  old  system  (the  term  is  incorreot,  for  it  is 
not  a  system)  of  instruction,  Mr.  Payne  justly  observes  as 
follows : — 

*  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider,  in  the  first  instance,  what  is 
generally  meant  by  the  expression, — learning  a  thing.  To  learn 
any  thing  is  evidently  not  the  same  as  to  forget  it ;  yet  we  might 
almost  imsgine  it  were,  by  referring  a  moment  to  the  common 
plan  pursued  in  the  old  method.  Will  any  one  maintain  that, 
speaking  generally,  at  the  end  of  his  seven  years  or  more  of  school 
instruction,  he  actually  recollects  one  thousandth  part  of  the  facts 
that  have  been  brought  before  him,  or  the  observations  that  have 
been  addressed  to  him,  connected  with  the  course  of  tuition  ?  A 
considerable  portion  of  all  this  combined  mass  of  information  has 
remained  perfectly  unintelligible  to  him,  from  the  first  moment  that 
it  was  introduced  to  his  notice,  to  the  time  at  which  he  throws  down 
his  books  and  enters  on  the  world.  He  perceived  neither  the  end 
nor  the  design  of  it ;  and  perhaps  even  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
expressed  were  never  thoroughly  comprehended,  although  repeated 
incessantly  in  his  hearing.  In  illustration  of  this  it  may  be  asked. 
Does  one  child  in  a  hundred  understand  a  single  page  of  that  book 
which  is  put  into  his  hands  as  soon  as  he  can  read,  and  over  which 
he  pores,  year  after  year,  and,  at  length,  by  dint  of  constant  repe« 
tition,  has  thoroughly  impressed  on  his  memory — the  English  Gram- 
mar ?  This  may  well  be  doubted.  He  learns,  indeed,  what  is  to 
him  a  jargon  of  unintelligible  technicalities,  like  nothing  that  he 
meets  with  in  the  conversation  of  his  comrades  and  friends,  or  in 
the  language  of  those  juvenile  volumes  which  a  nascent  taste  for 
reading  may  induce  him  to  peruse :  and  after  all,  he  is  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  of  what  use  it  is  for  him  then  to  know,  that  a  verb  is  a 
word  which  signifies  to  be,  to  do,  or  to  suffer  ;  or  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  conjunctions;  the  copulative  and  the  disjunctive.    It 
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would  be  absurd  to  ask  him  if  he  thoroughly  understands  these 
words,  for  it  is  quite  impossible^  even  if  the  individual  terms  be 
explained  to  him ;  if,  for  instance,  he  perceives  tolerably  well  what 
is  meant  by  the  words  conjunction,  copulative,  and  disjunctive, 
how  can  any  idea  be  received  into  his  mind  of  a  something  which 
separates  while  it  joins  ;  and,  even  supposing  the  present  difficulty 
surmounted,  does  not  the  question  incessantly  recur  to  him.  What 
is  the  use  of  all  this  ?  You  tell  him  he  cannot  speak  properly 
unless  he  understands  grammar ;  but  he  does  not,  he  cannot,  per- 
ceive why  it  should  be  so;  and  perhaps  he  wonders  how  it  is  that  he 
contrives  to  utter  a  correct  sentence  without  recollecting,  at  the 
moment  of  utterance,  all  the  grammatical  rules  which  have  been 
so  constantly  urged  upon  his  attention.  He  however  infers,  that  he 
does  very  often  speak  correctly,  because  he  uses  the  same  expres- 
sions as  everybody  else;  and  the  point  of  mystery  is,  that  he 
chances  to  do  so  without  remembering  the  rules  of  grammar.  The 
same  remarks  will  apply,  more  or  less,  to  many  others  of  the  gene- 
ralities which,  in  the  common  course  of  instruction,  a  pupil  is  called 
upon  to  learn,  but  which  he  cannot,  from  a  want  of  the  information 
previously  requisite,  understand.  Even,  however,  supposing  that 
he  does  actually  acquire  a  number  of  really  useful  facts,  they  form 
in  his  mind  an  indigesta  moles,  a  shapeless  mass,  in  which  he  per^ 
ceives  neither  order  nor  connexion.' — pp.  8,  8. 

*•  After  sedulously  going  through  all  the  manceuvres  of  instruct 
tion  for  several  years,  we  come  from  school  to  begin  our  education 
afresh,  according  to  the  particular  objects  which  it  may  be  de- 
sirable for  us  to  attain  in  life.  We  are  in  possession,  indeed,  of  a 
vast  number  of  facts,  but  they  lie  for  the  most  part  unconnectedly 
and  incoherently  in  the  mind.  Of  a  number  of  others  we  have  a 
loose  and  vague  notion,  just  sufficient  to  admit  of  consciousness  that 
they  exist,  and  have  names  attached  to  them,  which  names  we  know 
well,  without  knowing  thej  things  themselves.  Still  less,  how- 
ever, in  these  latter  fragments  of  knowledge  than  in  the  former,  do 
we  perceive  any  sort  of  coherency  or  natural  connexion :  and  upon 
a  review  of  the  whole  of  our  acquirements,  during  the  long  time 
that  we  have  been  employed  in  making  them,  the  feeling  which 
takes  full  possession  of  our  mind  is, — that  nine-tenths  of  all  that 
we  learned  has  been  forgotten, — ^that  we  are  well  acquainted  with 
no  one  subject  whatever, — and  that  in  nearly  every  point  which 
most  concerns  us,  we  ( 


Unpractis'd,  onprepar'd,  and  still  to  seek.'*— p.  5. 

The  learner  taught  by  a  Jacotot  master  is  led  to  acquaint 
himself  (for  Jacotot,  no  less  than  Pestalozzi  did  years  before 
him,  forbids  the  teacher  to  explain  and  communicate  to  the 
passive  mind  of  the  child)  with  a  particular  set  of  facts  which 
he  learns  thoroughly,  so  that  they  may  be  perfectly  and  perma- 
nently remembered,  and  from  these  he  is  expected  to  derive 
every  other  fact  and  particle  of  knowledge  which  he  is  desirous 
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of  acquiring ;  for  it  is  one  of  Jacotot's  principles  that  all  is 
IN  ALL^  or  more  intelligibly,  that  each  fact,  with  which  he 
becomes  acquainted,  and  especially  each  group  of  facts,  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  every  other  fact  and  group  of  facts, 
that  the  latter  may  be  evolved  from  the  former.  By  the  contU 
nually  active  operation  of  the  mental  faculties,  which  must 
result  from  the  adoption  of  his  plans,  we  are  told — and  to  a 
certain  degree  we  oelieve  it — that  a  great  deal  is  effected 
which  is  not  done  by  other  means.  '  It  may  be  said/  ob* 
serves  Mr.  Payne,  *  that 

Children  cannot  criticise  individual  words  and  expressions,  and 
perceive  the  design,  or  detect  the  faults  and  beauties  of  an  admired 
literary  composition.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that  M.  Jacotot  has 
imagined,  or,  to  speak  correctly,  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
little  girls  and  boys,  of  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen,  can 
do  every  thing  here  enumerated,  not  only  with  the  classical  authors 
of  their  own  language,  but  with  those  of  any  foreign  language 
(living  or  dead)  which  they  may  be  studying ; — and  the  observa- 
tions referred  to  embrace  in  part  the  method  of  the  system.  The 
pupil  of  the  Universal  Instruction  is  taught  to  believe,  that  every 
word  used  by  a  good  writer  modifies  in  some  respect  the  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed,  and  that,  therefore,  to  understand  the 
whole,  he  must  understand  each  individual  part :  and  lie  is  never 
said  to  have  learned  a  thing  which  he  does  not  thoroughly  com- 
prehend (that  is,  receive  altogether)  in  his  mind,  by  an  accurate 
perception  of  every  subordinate  notion  and  of  all  its  relations  with 
what  he  has  previously  learned.  The  knowledge  thus  gained  is  not 
likely  to  escape  quickly  from  the  mind ;  and  the  practice  of  inces- 
sant repetition,  which  is  the  soul  of  the  system,  renders  permanent 
the  first  and  all  intervening  ideas  received  by  the  understanding ; 
so  that  of  the  mass  of  information,  ever  rolling  on,  and  becoming 
augmented  by  contributions  from  all  sides,  it  may  be  justly  said — 
Vires  acquirit  eundo.' 

Let  us  now  see  how  M.  Jacotot's  principles  are  applied 
to  the  various  branches  of  education, — and  first  of  all  to  the 
most  elementary,  namely,  to  reading  and  writing.  Here  we 
are  informed  of  the  startling  fact,  that '  the  pupils  of  Jacotot 
learn  to  read  and  write  in  about  a  fortnight.'  To  prevent  any 
misunderstanding  of  what  is  meant  by  this,  Mr.  Payne  adds, 
*  at  the  termination  of  which  period  they  are  deemed  capable 
of  beginning  the  study  of  the  vernacular  language,  according 
to  the  method  which  will  shortly  be  explained/  In  be- 
ginning to  learn  to  read,  the  child,  instead  of  going  through 
the  dull  routine  of  learning  the  alphabet,  and  then  spelling 
bee-a, — ^ba,  cee-a, — ca,  &c.,  and  wading  through  primers, 
and  first-reading-books,  &c.,  to  his  infinite  disgust,  is  intro- 
duced at  once  to  some  standard  classical  work,  such  as  Tele- 
machus.    Those  who  cannot  agree  in  the  paradoxical  dictum 
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of  Jacotot — that  ALL  intelligences  are  equal,  will  pro- 
bably be  of  opinion  that  a  book  more  adapted  to  a  child* s 
years  and  understanding,  for  instance,  some  story  or  collec- 
tion of  stories  from  ancient  or  modern  history,  or  some  ele- 
mentary book  on  natural  history  would  serve  the  teacher's 
purpose  better,  and  be  a  much  more  rational  basis  for  all  his 
future  acquirements. 

Mr.  Payne  selects  for  the  illustration  of  Jacotot's  method 
the  English  translation  of  Telemachus.  The  child  is  taught 
to  read,  as  follows  ; — 

*  The  opening  sentence  of  the  first  book  runs  as  follows  : 

*  •'  The  grief  of  Calypso  for  the  departure  of  Ulysses  would 
admit  of  no  comfort." 

*  Pointing  to  the  word  "  The,"  the  master  pronounces  it  in  a 
very  distinct  tone,  and  directs  the  pupil  to  repeat  it  after  him.  He 
then  recommences  with  the  first  word  and  adds  the  second,  and  the 
two  words  are  repeated  in  succession  by  the  pupil.  Beginning 
again,  the  third  word  is  added,  and  the  three  are  repeated  by  the 
child  accordingly.  The  same  process  is  used  with  the  fourth  word, 
still  recommencing  with  the  first.  A  pause  is  now  made,  and  the 
pupil  is  at  once  called  upon  to  exercise  his  faculty  of  noticing  re- 
semblances and  differences.  He  is  asked  to  point  out  the  respec- 
tive situations  of  the  words  **  Calypso,"  "  grief,"  *'  of,"  **  the  ;'.* 
the  interrogation,  after  this  manner,  being  continued  till  he  can 
show,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  the  place  of  each.  He  thus 
learns  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another.  Any  page  of  the 
book  is  then  opened,  and  some  particular  sentence  or  line  being 
pointed  out  to  him,  he  is  asked  if  the  words  that  he  knows  are  to 
be  found  there.  As  soon  as  the  master  is  assured  that  the  child  is 
in  thorough  possession  of  these  four  words,  he  goes  on  adding 
successively  the  remaining  words  of  the  sentence,  always  recom- 
mencing with  the  first.  The  process  of  interrogation  pursued  at 
the  end  of  the  first  four  words  is  now  repeated  with  each  word 
of  the  sentence,  until  the  child  learns  accurately  to  distinguish 
those  words  which  are  different,  to  recognise  the  likeness  between 
those  which  are  similar,  and  to  point  out  any  word  of  this  sentence 
in  any  page  of  the  book  that  may  be  opened  before  him.  Proceed- 
ing according  to  strict  analysis,  the  master  now  recommences  the 
examination  of  each  word  of  the  sentence,  dividing  every  word  of 
more  than  one  syllable  into  its  component  syllables,  thus — **  The 
grief  of  Ca-lyp-so  for  the  de-par-ture,"  &c.  The  pupil  is  then 
called  upon  to  notice  and  distinguish  each  syllable,  after  the  same 
plan  as  that  pursued  with  respect  to  entire  words,  and,  at  length, 
he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  name  of  every  letter.  After  he  has 
been  well  exercised,  in  this  manner,  upon  a  few  sentences,  the 
teacher  directs  him  to  go  on  by  himself,  Avithout  previously  pro- 
nouncing the  words  to  him,  and  only  assists  him  when  he  meets 
with  a  word,  syllable,  or  letter,  which  has  never  before  come 
under  his  notice.     Still,  however,  he  must  recommence  with  the 
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firU  vxnrd  learned^  as  it  is  by  tlus  means  only  that  all  his  pre* 
vious  acquisitions  are  permanently  retained.  He  soon  b^ins 
to  have  the  first  three  or  four  sentences,  thus  so  frequently  re- 
peated, impressed  on  his  memory,  and  is  told  to  spell  them,  dividing 
them  into  their  component  syllables  and  letters  from  recollection. 
After  about  sixty  lines  have  been  thus  gone  through,  he  cannot 
fail  to  be  acquainted  with  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  with  a  vast  variety  of  their  combinations.  It  is, 
indeed,  considered,  that  he  is  now  taught  to  read.  If  any  hesita- 
tion, indicative  of  imperfect  perception,  is  evident  in  the  pupil,  the 
master  must  return  to  the  same  words,  syllables,  or  letters,  until 
they  are  thoroughly  distinguished  and  comprehended.' — pp.  10,  II. 

By  adopting  this  plan^  it  is  thought  that  the  fatigue  and 
disgust  usually  felt  by  children  in  learning  this  difficult  branch 
of  knowledge  are  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  avoided — !«/,  be- 
cause the  mind  is  not,  as  in  the  usual  system,  a  mere  inert 
subject,  receiving  impressions,  but  actively  employed  in 
noticing  resemblances  and  differences,  in  judging,  analysing, 
and  generalizing; — 2c//^,  because  the  child,  from  the  conscious 
activity  of  his  mind,  is  aware  of  the  successful  result  of  bis 
labours,  and  therefore  cheerfully  strives  to  overcome  diffi- 
culties, from  the  certainty  of  meeting  his  reward  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  object. 

After  receiving  two  lessons  in  reading,  the  learner,  rather 
too  soon  perhaps,  is  taught  to  write,  as  follows : — 

*  Instead  of  commencing  with  elementary  lines,  curves,  and 
letters,  in  what  is  called  text-hand,  a  complete  sentence,  written 
by  the  master  or  engraved,  in  tmall-hand*^  is  put  before  his 
eyes,  which  he  is  directed  to  copy.  For  obvious  reasons,  this 
sentence  is  generally  the  same  as  that  from  which  he  received  his 
first  notions  of  reading.  The  two  pursuits  are  thus  made  mutually 
to  assist  each  other,  and  the  pupil  very  soon  learns,  by  himself,  to 
distinguish  between  the  printed  characters  and  those  employed  in 
writing.  He  writes,  as  well  as  he  can,  the  first  word  "  The,"  and 
ru)  further  progress  must  be  made,  till,  by  an  attentive  comparison 
of  his  own  performance  with  the  original  copy,  he  becomes  conscious 
of  the  faults  and  defects  of  the  former. 

'  The  questions  referred  to  as  necessary  to  be  put  to  the  pupil 
are  of  a  similar  character  and  tendency  to  the  following : — ^Pointing 
to  the  first  letter  of  the  pupil's  attempt,  and  directing  him  to  look 
carefully  both  at  it  and  at  the  copy,  the  teacher  says, — 


£f 


«  Q.  Is  this   ^  well  made  ? 

•  Than  eeems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  preferring  a  cramped  smaUrhand 
to  a  good  round-text.  Why  should  difficulties  be  increased  ?  and,  besides,  it 
■eems  unlikely  that  children  would  learn  the  forms  of  the  letters  as  easily  from 
a  small-hand  as  from  one  of  a  larger  iise>  which  allows  gisster  freedom  for  the 
uMofthefingen 
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M.  No ;  it  18  too  high,  or  too  shorti  or  too  longi  &c. 

*  Q.  Could  it  be  made  better } 
'  A.  I  think  so. 

'  Q.  What  must  you  do  then  to  improve  it } 

*  A-  Make  it  longer,  or  shorter,  or  broader,  &c. 

'  Q.  How  could  you  have  made  it  better  at  first  ? 

*  A.  By  paying  more  attention. 

'  These  questions,  it  is  easily  seen,  may  be  indefinitely  varied 
and  extended,  according  to  circumstances ;  but  the  principle  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  ^  pupil  always  corrects  himself.  Each 
letter  passes  under  a  similar  review,  and  the  whole  word  is  then 
written  over  again,  the  second  and  each  successive  attempt  being 
subjected  to  the  same  rigid  investigation,  until  the  pupil  learns  to 
correct,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  every  fault,  as  previously  par- 
ticularized by  himself.  He  then  goes  on  to  the  second  word,  in 
examining  which,  the  process  just  described  is  invariably  employed, 
and  so  on  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  recollecting,  that 
every  time  a  fresh  word  is  taken,  the  writing  must  commence  with 
the  first  word  written,  that  all  the  results  of  the  attention  previously 
bestowed  may  be  embraced  and  preserved  each  time  of  transcrip- 
tion, and  that  the  pupil  may  not  fall  again  into  any  of  the  errors 
of  which  he  has  already  been  made  conscious.  When  the  child 
begins  to  transcribe  a  sentence  or  two  tolerably  well,  he  is  required 
to  write  from  memory,  and  afterwards  note  his  faults  by  comparison 
with  the  original  copy.'— pp.  14,  15. 

Thus  far  there  seems  to  be  little  to  disapprove  in  M.  Jacotot's 
method,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  that  deserves  commenda-    / 
tion,  as  being  natural  and  likely  to  please  and  interest  those  ^ 
for  whose  use  it  is  intended.    The  old  way  of  teaching  to  read 
and  write  is  execrable,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  plan  here 
described  could^be  introduced  in  its  place. 

The  child  having  been  thus  easily  taught  to  read  and  write 
is  next  required  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  some  useful  pur- 
pose, as  for  instance,  learning  his  mother-tongue.  As  the  J 
I)Ian  here  adopted  is  similar  to  that  employed  in  teaching 
anguages  in  general,  a  description  of  it  will  serve  for  all. 
Still  the  principle  announced  at  the  commencement,  '  Learn 
something  thoroughly,^  &c.,  is  fully  carried  into  practice. 

*  To  adapt  it  to  the  study  of  all  languages,  whether  the  vernacular 
or  others,  it  is  made  to  assume  the  following  form : — Learn  one 
book  in  the  language  (tohatever  this  may  be  J  thoroughly,  refer  all  tlie 
rest  to  it  by  your  own  re/lection^  and  verify  the  observations  of  others 
by  what  you  know  yourself  He  who  obeys  this  direction,  acquires 
languages  in  about  one-tenth  of  the  time  usually  employed  to  arrive 
at  the  same  result.' — p.  17. 

It  is  by  the  matter  of  a  language  first,  and  subsequently  by 
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a  careful  generalization  founded  oh  this  inatter,  that  the 
Jacotot  student  acquires  his  knowledge  of  it. 

*  Grammar,  instead  of  being  introduced  to  the  pupil's  attention 
as  soon  as  he  can  read,  is  postponed  to  a  very  late  stage  in  his 
literary  education.  He  writes  themes,  moral  and  physical  essays, 
criticisms,  &c.  &c.,  and,  in  short,  goes  through  an  entire  course 
of  elementary  composition,  before  he  is  required  to  investigate  the 
principles  of  grammar.' — p.  17. 

And  again— 

*  Instead  of  learning  rules,  in  order  to  apply  facts  to  them,  the 
pupils  of  Jacotot  are  directed  to  learn  the  facts  themselves,  and 
afterwards  to  verify  the  rules  or  observations  of  the  grammarians 
by  their  own  knowledge.  They  are,  indeed,  sent  (to  use  the 
author's  expression)  to  the  masters  of  the  grammarians,  that  is,  to 
the  standard  classical  writers  of  the  language.' — p.  19. 

So  far  as  respects  the  principle  it  will  be  thought  to  be 
just  and  philosophical.  We  are  not  convinced,  however,  of 
the  judiciousness  of  the  following  remark  (Mr.  Payne's)  : — 
<  that  the  real  importance  of  grammatical  knowledge  in  the 
business  of  education  is  by  no  means  commensurate  with 
that  factitious  estimation  in  which  it  has  long  been  held.' 
A  complete  knowledge  of  the  grammar  is  one  of  the  last 
stages  in  learning  a  language,  and  it  should  be  so  ;  but  yet 
it  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  not  a  whit  less  important  than 
any  that  precedes  it.  It  is  that  which  cements  and  strength- 
ens the  parts  of  the  whole,  and  proves  its  stability,  beauty, 
and  symmetry  ;  and  no  one  can  be  reckoned  to  have  gained 
a  sufficient,  correct,  and  critical  knowledge  of  any  language 
whatever,  until  he  has  generalized  its  particulars,  and  formed 
in  his  own  mind  both  the  principles  and  details  of  the 
grammar. 

M.  Jacotot  is  said  to  proceed  as  follows: 

*  The  pupil  is  required  to  commit  to  memory  the  first  six  Looks 
of  Telemachus,  as  an  introductory  exercise.  These  he  must  know 
perfectly,  so  as  to  be  able  to  repeat  them  from  one  end  to  the 
other  without  the  slightest  hesitation ;  and  whenever  the  teacher 
mentions  the  first  word  of  a  paragraph  or  sentence,  to  continue  the 
paragraph  or  sentence  without  the  omission  of  a  single  word. 
Many  persons  to  whom  this  has  been  mentioned  have  been  at 
once  startled  at  what  they  considered  so  vast  a  requirement,  not 
recollecting,  at  the  same  time,  that  much  more,  and  (as  will  be 
shown)  to  infinitely  less  purpose,  is  exacted  from  the  pupil  by  the 
common  method.' — p.  20. 

It  is  indeed  rather  startling  to  hear  of  the  great  advocate 
for  Intellectual  Emancipation  proposing  to  load  the  memory 
with  six  books  of  Fenelon'^s  Telemachus,  or  an  equal  quan- 
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tity  of'  any  work  whatever,  not  one  word  of  which  is  neces* 
parily  supposed  to  be  understood  by  the  unfortunate  learner, 
VVelJ,  indeed,  may  such  an  exercise  be  found  *  tedious  and 
wearisome,'  and  such  as  ^  to  require  great  care  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  repulsive  and  dis- 
gusting to  the  pupil.'  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  proposition 
could  have  been  made  by  any  one  who  has  studied  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind  as  M.  Jacotot  professes  to  have 
done  ?  Mr.  Payne,  it  is  justice  to  state,  has  the  good  sense  to 
see  in  part  the  absurdity  of  the  plan  here  laid  down,  and  he  sug- 
gests a  remedy ;  but  none,  we  apprehend,  can  be  applied  in  the 
case  of  a  dead  language,  without  sacrificing  one  of  Jacotot's 
leading  principles,  which  forbids  all  explicatior^  whatever  on 
the  teacher's  part.  The  task,  however,  with  all  its  difficulties, 
somehow  or  other  is  learnt  (at  least  so  we  are  told),  little  being 
exacted  at  first,  gradually  more  and  more,  until  the  pupil's 
memory,  by  dint  of  severe  exercise,  is  enabled  to  retain  more 
readily  and  permanently,  This  spiritless  task  over,  the 
child's  labour,  we  are  told,  is  almost  all  past  (it  were  well 
indeed  if  it  were,  considering  what  he  has  passed] — although, 
forsooth.  He  knows  not  one  single  word  of  the  meaning  of 
the  language  which  he  is  engaged  in  learning.     To  proceed — 

*  Every  exercise  afterwards  required  of  him  is  little  better  than 
amusement ;  he  is  in  possession  of  all  the  necessary  materials,  and 
his  mind  will  almost  spontaneously  employ  them.  In  his  book,  he 
finds  the  elements  of  Grammar,  Composition,  Criticism,  Mental 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  Logic,  the  Science  of  Human  Nature  in 
general,  History,  Geography,  Science,  &c.  &c.,  of  everything, 
indeed,  that  the  author  deemed  it  necessary  for  himself  to  know,  in 
order  to  produce  his  work  as  it  actually  exists.  He  is  in  thorough 
possession  of  the  unembodied  essence  of  all  the  subjects  of  know- 
ledge just  mentioned,  though  he  is  not  made  to  stumble  and  start 
at  their  technical  nomenclature.  Nothing  remains  but  to  evolve 
the  various  elements,  and  they  are  then  seen  to  assume  the  form 
and  character  of  distinct  sciences.  But  this  is  not  all :  from  par- 
ticular facts,  and  the  particular  reflections  connected  with  them, 
tlie  pupil's  mind  is  led  on  to  analyse  circumstances  in  the  aggre- 
gate,— to  generalise, — to  trace  the  method  pervading  the  whole, — 
to  see  the  reason  of  that  method, — and  thus  to  enter  into  the 
very  spirit  of  his  author,  and  to  understand  everything,  to  think 
upon  everything,  as  the  author  did  while  composing  his  work.' — 
pp.20,  21. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  explication  of  Jacotot's 
dictum,  *  Tout  est  en  tout'  Little  more  is  meant,  we  ap- 
prehend, than  that  everything  is  to  be  learnt  thoroughly ^  and 
all  possible  use  made  of  facts  already  known^  in  order  that 
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they  may  be  used  as  paths  to  lead  the  learner  to  regions 
unknawriy  and  still  to  be  explored.  The  spirit  of  the  uiaxim, 
as  it  is  explained  at  present,  was  acted  upon  by  Pestalozzi, 
who  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  school  education  the  very 
philosophical  plan  of  development*  This  plan  of  learning 
facts  in  a  factitious  connexion  with  certain  other  facts  com- 
mitted to  memory,  may  be  good  to  a  certain  extent;  but  the 
pursuit  of  the  principle  to  its  farthest  possible  extreme  will 
not,  it  is  feared,  in  reality  be  attended  by  all  the  benefit  an- 
ticipated by  the  Jacototians.  We  do  not  allow  that  the 
needs  of  the  different  sciences  may  be  found  in  the  contents 
of  any  classical  work,  such  as  Fenelon's  '  Telemachus,*  or 
Johnson's  ^Rasselas;'  and  if  the  seeds  were  there,  we 
believe  no  crop  of  sound  and  useful  knowledge  will  be  gained 
by  the  pupil  who  is  to  till  in  these  fields  alone. 

It  will  be  well  to  let  some  few  of  Mr.  Payne's  practical 
illustrations  have  a  place  here,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  his  principles  are 
applied.  Repeated  interrogation  is  used  to  unfold  the  pupil's 
knowledge.  Employing  again  the  translation  of  *  Telema- 
chus,'  and— 

'  Taking  the  first  sentence — 

"  The  grief  of  Calypso  for  the  departure  of  Ulysses  would  admit 
of  no  comfoit"— 

The  teacher  asks — Who  was  gone  ? 

The  pupil  answers — Ulysses. 

Q.  Who  was  grieved  ? 

A.  Calypso. 

Q,  What  was  the  cause  of  Calypso's  grief  ? 

A,  The  departure  of  Ulysses. 

Q.  Did  Calypso  love  Ulysses  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

A,  Because  her  grief  for  his  departure  would  admit  of  no  comfort. 

Q.  Was  she  slightly  grieved,  or  very  much  ? 

A.  Very  much. 

Q.  What  do  we  call  that  grief  which  admits  of  no  comfort  ? 

A.  Inconsolable.' — ^pp.  29,  30. 

*  The  mind  is  to  be  directed,  not  tavghL  It  is  to  be  placed  so 
that  it  may  see  the  subject  in  every  possible  point  of  view,  and 
the  interrogation  must  be  continued,  until  the  entire  scene,  the 
actors,  the  action  performed,  the  cause  and  object  of  the  action,  the 

•  To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  Pesfalozzi^s  views  on  education,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  explain,  that  he  looks  upon  the  child  as  possessing  a  mind  endued 
with  faculties  capable  of  exertion,  and  containing,  as  it  were,  within  itself,  by  reason 
of  its  active  principle,  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  These  rudiments  it  is  the 
teacher's  work  to  develop,  not  by  explaining  to  the  pattive  mind,  but  by  leading 
U  to  un/oid  iitei/f  and  ditp/ayiia  hidden  powers. 
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modifying  cireutostances,  &c.  &c.  at^  all  distinctly  in  view.  Not  a 
word  must  be  neglected.  This  comprelicnds  the  learning  tho^ 
roughivf  and  the  practice  of  refernng  everything  to  the  first  thing 
yarned,  can,  as  will  be  seen  directly,  even  at  this  initiatory  stage, 
he  brought  into  operation.     The  next  sentence  is  read  j 

**  Jn  the  height  of  her  sorrow,  she  even  regretted  her  immor- 
tality. 

Q.  To  whose  sorrow  is  reference  here  made  ? 

A.  To  that  of  Calypso. 

Q.  Who  was  immortal  ? 

A.  Calypso. 

Q.  Why  did  she  regret  her  immortality  ? , 

A,  Because  Ulysses  was  gone,  and  in  her  Sorrow  she  would  have 
wished  to  die. 

Q.  Why  wish  to  die  ? 

A,  That  she  might  lose  her  sorrow. 

Q.  Why  could  she  not  die  ? 

A.  Because  she  was  immortal. 

Q.  What  is  it  then  to  be  immortal  ? 

A,  Not  to  be  able  to  die. 

Q.  What  do  we  know  of  Calypso  ffom  this  sentence  ? 

A.  That  she  was  sorrowful  and  immortal. 

Q.  Did  we  know  these  circumstances  from  the  first  sentence  ? 

A,  No ;  only  one  of  them,  that  she  was  sorrowful. 

Q.  What  more  then  do  we  now  see  ? 

A.  That  she  was  immortal.' — pp.  30,  31. 

This  process  is  continued  through  the  whole  series  ot  in- 
struction ;  and  thus,  as  Mr.  Payne  observes, 

*  The  pupil  in  this  way  becomes  well  acquainted  with  each  word, 
phrase,  paragraph,  several  paragraphs  united,  and,  in  short,  with 
an  entire  book.  As  the  exercise  is  continued,  and  the  pupil  accuse 
tomed  to  answer,  liis  progress  becomes  more  and  more  interesting. 
Every  new  character,  every  new  fact  or  group  of  facts,  must  be 
compared  with  those  that  have  preceded.' — p.  35. 

When  the  pupil  possesses  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ideas 
contained  in  his  text-book,  he  is  led  to  generalize  and  to 
express  the  results  in  writing.  Thus  he  is  taught  to  write 
descriptive  pieces,  moral  essays,  &c.  &c.,  all  grounded  on  the 
knowledge  gained  from  the  study  of  his  model  j  and  then 
required  to  justify,  or  prove  the  correctness  of  his  statements, 
by  comparing  them  with  those  in  the  original.  It  may  be 
reasonably  doubted,  whether  much  real  benefit  can  result  to 
the  pupil  from  stringing  together  in  a  connected  moral  essay, 
sentences,  phrases,  and  words,  which  often,  with  little  relation 
to  the  subject,  occur  in  his  reading ;  at  best  this  is  nothing 
more  than  a  bad  way  of  teaching  what  is  called  composition, 

Jacotot's  course,  based  entirely  on  an  acquaintance  with  a 
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certain  quantity  of  some  good  work,  comprehends  twenty 
kinds  of  exercises:  1.  ^To  imitate/  t.  e.,  to  apply  similar 
sentiments  to  different  circumstances  ;  2.  *  To  make  general 
reflections  upon  known  facts/  which  is  a  more  advanced  pro- 
cess of  generalization;  3.  and  4.  ^To  distinguish  the  nice 
shades  of  distinction  observable  between  words  and  phrases 
generally  accounted  synonymous  :' — 

«  5.  To  examine  parallel  subjects. 

6.  To  examine  analogous  thoughts. 

7.  To  transfer  or  translate  the  reflections  arising  from  one 

subject  to  another  somewhat  similar. 

8.  To  analyze  a  chapter,  book,  poem,  &c. 

9.  To  develop  or  paraphrase  the  thoughts  of  an  author. 

10.  To  find  subjects  for  transference. 

11.  To  write  upon  a  literary  or  critical  subject ;  to  furnish  de- 

scriptions of  things  observed. 

12.  To  imitate  a  thought. 
IS.  To  write  letters. 

14.  To  pourtray  a  character. 

15.  To  compare  characters. 

10.  To  write  tales,  sketches,  &c. 

17.  To  verify  the  grammar. 

18.  To  write  upon  any  given  subject  in  a  given  time. 

19.  To  speak  extemporaneously  upon  a  given  subject. 

20.  All  is  in  all.' — p.  39. 

To  understand  all  these  exercises,  the  reader  must  study 
Mr.  Payne'^s  book ;  and  it  will  be  well  if  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  their  meaning  is  gained  thereby. 

We  have  thus,  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
but  imperfectly,  given  an  account  of  Jacotot's  system  as 
explained  by  Mr.  Payne.  There  are  many  good  points  in  it, 
and  his  leading  principle,  '  Learn  something,'  &c.,  as  a  ge- 
neral  maxim,  is  correct  and  useful.  To  strain  a  principle, 
however,  and  to  apply  it  universally,  even  where  it  is  not 
applicable,  is  injudicious;  and  this  has  been  done  by  Jacotot, 
His  views  respecting  the  teaching  of  languages,  seem  to  be 
exceedingly  unsound.  The  adoption  of  them  is  likely,  as  we 
think,  not  only  to  damp  the  power  of  imagination,  but  to 
destroy  all  originality  of  thought,  by  making  the  students' 
compositions  not  the  expressions  of  their  own  minds  so 
much  as  a  copy  or  transcript  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
writer  whom  he  has  been  studving.  It  is  also  one  of  M. 
Jacotot's  principles  to  teach  all  languages  by  the  same 
medium,  t.  c,  by  using  the  same  work  with  translations  of 
it,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  said  of  facilitating  the  comparison 
of  idioms^  &c.     Expediency  cannot  justify  a  decided  error 
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io  principle,  as  we  believe  this  to  be,  though  we  readily 
allow  that  many  good  teachers  are  of  a  different  opinion. 
It  will,  however,  be  acknowledged,  in  general,  by  those 
who  are  competent  to  judge  of  the  matter,  that  no  trans- 
lation can  be  made  of  any  piece  of  composition  from  one 
language  into  another,  at  the  same  time  perfectly  con- 
veying the  ideas  of  the  original,  and  bearing  the  charac- 
teristics of  ease  and  nature  which  are  essential  to  good 
writing  in  any  language,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  not 
greatly  departing  from  the  form  and  idiom  in  which  the 
ideas  to  be  translated  were  originally  expressed.  Hence 
we  look  upon  the  plan  proposed  as  exceedingly  injurious, — 
likely  to  give  persons  very  wrong  impressions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  languages,  and  to  impart  to  them  much  which  they 
must  necessarily  unlearn  before  they  can  acquire  any  just 
notions,  any  real  knowledge.  In  respect  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages,— and  M.  Jacotot  applies  his  principle  equally  to  these 
as  to  the  living, — the  notion  is  too  absurd  to  require  refuting. 
What  is  the  result  of  the  application  of  his  method  to 
these  languages  ?  Out  of  a  great  number  of  compositions 
which  we  have  seen  (some  of  which  the  reader  may  examine 
for  himself  in  an  account  of  Jacotot's  method  by  Mr.  Corne- 
lius,— particularly  two,— one  Latin  on  the  influence  of  classi- 
cal studies  on  morality, — another  Greek — a  most  tasteless 
eulogium  on  Jacotot)  there  is  not  one  that  rises  above  medio- 
crity ; — in  general  they  are  far  below  it : — some  are  ridiculous. 
The  Greek  specimen  given  by  Mr.  Cornelius,  p.  65,  has  the 
following  certificate  attached  to  it :  ^  Ag6  de  13J  ans.  Trois 
mois  d'^tude.'  It  is  certainly  something  very  much  more  than 
would  be  produced  after  three  months'  study  in  the  usual  way^ 
but  we  do  not  on  this  account  set  a  high  value  on  it.  It  is 
evidently  composed  of  scraps  learned  by  heart  and  put  toge- 
ther with  very  little  knowledge  of  the  language.  The  most 
ludicrous  blunders  are  found  in  nearly  every  line,  such  aa 
01  yi7vo<TxovT6f  kaurou  for  o«  yiyytoffKovres  avrovy  svaiieu^ymv  for 
ivotihv(X€yy  and  yatq  $&i  for  hi  yoL^y  &c.  Half  of  it  is  nearly  unin- 
telligible. We  think  it  necessary  to  protest  specially  against 
this  piece  of  Greek,  because  it  is  that  kind  of  thing  which 
is  likely  to  deceive  parents  who  are  not  competent  to  judge. 
The  permanency  of  the  impression  made,  is  said  to  be  one 
striking  advantage  of  the  Jacotot  system  :  if  Greek  like  this  is 
permanently  fixed  in  a  lad's  mind,  it  is  a  complete  bar  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  language. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  some  points 
of  great  merit  in  the  method  of  universal  instruction, — par- 
ticularly as  respects  reading  and  writing,  and  also  some 
parts  of  the  plan  pursued  by  Jacotot  in  teaching  languages. 
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As  a  whole,  however,  we  do  not  approve  of  the  syitem.  M 
Jacotot  mayi  as  he  does,  put  forth  his  opinions  with  posi- 
tivencss  ;  but  it  is  for  those  who  read  them,  and  with  an  im^ 
partial  eye  see  them  reduced  to  practice,  to  judge  of  their 
correctness  and  practical  utility.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
teachers  will  maturely  weigh  the  merits  and  demerits  of  every 
part  of  the  system,  before  they  introduce  it  in  its  entire 
form  to  the  pupils,  and  not  too  soon  be  charmed  by  its  no* 
velty  and  plausibility  to  rest  upon  it  all  the  future  instructions 
which  they  impart. 

MEMOIRS  OF  OBERLIN. 
Memoirs  of  John  Frederic  Oberlin^  Fas  tor  of  fFaldbach^  in 
the  Ban  de  la  Roche,     Compiled  from  authentic  sources, 
chiefly  in  French  and  German.     Second  Edition.     1830. 

Thb  Ban  de  la  Ruche  (in  German  the  Steinthal),  forms  a 
part  of  a  range  of  mountains  known  as  the  Haut  Chump,  or 
Champ  de  Feu,  which  are  detached  by  a  deep  valley  from  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  chain  of  the  Vosges.  Nature  has  not 
been  lavish  of  her  gifts  to' this  isolated  canton.  Its  German 
name,  which  signifies  the  Valley  of  Stone,  is  expressive  of 
its  native  barrenness.  Its  winter  commences  in  September, 
and  the  snow  remains  undissolved  till  the  following  May.  In 
the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  district,  the  people  say  that  the 
wife  can  carry  home  in  her  apron  all  the  hay  which  her  hus- 
band has  mown  in  a  long  morning.  To  fill  up  the  measure  of 
wretchedness  for  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  canton,  it  was 
laid  waste  during  the  Thirty  years*  war,  and  asain,  after  a  short 
breathing-time,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  Thus,  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  the  nine  thousand  acres  of  which 
the  Ban  de  la  Roche  consisted  did  not  afford  subsistence  to  a 
hundred  families,  and  these-  were  destitute  of  all  the  com- 
forts of  civilized  life.  But,  miserable  as  these  people  were, 
they  retained  a  blessing  which,  if  not  in  itself  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  sterility  of  their  soil,  the  curse  which  war  had 
brought  upon  them,  and  the  neglect  of  their  government, 
was  the  germ  at  least  of  eventual  prosperity  and  happiness. 
They  had,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Alsace,  liberty  of  con- 
science. The  decree  which  incorporated  that  province  with 
France,  secured  to  them  this  inestimable  good.  Religious 
persecution,  therefore,  never  entered  these  secluded  valleys, 
to  destroy  the  last  hope  which  was  left  amidst  abject  poverty 
and  ignorance.  The  people  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  who 
were  Lutherans,  followed  their  own  worship  unmolested, 
whilst  the  Protestants  of  Languedoc,  and  other  parts  of 
France^  endured  the  most  disgraceful  oppression.    It  was 
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this  freedom  which  at  last  gave  them  knowledge,  and  all  the 
blessings  which  follow  in  its  train,  by  bestowing  upon  them 
a  pastor  who,  whilst  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  peculiar  duties 
as  a  minister  of  religion,  knew  that  God  would  not  be  wor-* 
shipped  with  less  zeal  and  sincerity  by  an  instructed  than  by 
an  ignorant  population,  and  that  the  spiritual  condition  of 
his  flock  would  in  no  degree  be  deteriorated  if  their  outward 
circumstances  could  at  the  same  time  be  improved.  That 
pastor  was  Oberlin,  whose  interesting  memoirs  we  here 
notice,  principally  to  show  how  much  the  systematic  energy 
of  one  man  may  accomplish  in  advancing  the  work  of  educa* 
tion,  and  how  speedily  and  surely  the  most  benighted  igno- 
rance of  an  agricultural  population  may  be  superseded  by  an 
active  and  comprehensive  intelligence,  if  the  people  are 
taught  the  value  of  knowledge  by  practical  appeals  to  its 
certain  influence  upon  their  own  condition. 

The  Ban  de  la  Roche  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in 
having  had  the  work  of  general  education  carried  forward  with 
zeal  and  discretion  by  the  religious  instructors  of  its  popula- 
tion, from  the  year  IJoO  to  the  death  of  Oberlin  in  182/. 
The  predecessor  of  Oberlin  was  M.  Stouber,  a  man  of  a  less 
ardent  temperament,  but  who,  like  himself,  had  the  remark- 
able merit  of  perceiving  the  necessity  of  instructing  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  undeterred  by  those  vain  fears,  and 
uninfluenced  by  those  obstinate  prejudices,  which,  in  nations 
calling  themselves  enlightened,  have  so  long  opposed  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  upon  the  principle  that  popular  ignorance 
and  state  security  are  inseparable.  M.  Stouber  began  his 
pastoral  oflBce  by  reforming  the,  village  schools.  The  principal 
establishment  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  district 
was  a  miserable  cottx^e,  where  a  number  of  children  were 
crowded  together,  wild  and  noisy,  and  without  occupation. 
The  schoolmaster,  a  withered  old  man,  lay  on  a  little  bed,  in 
one  corner  of  the  room.  The  dialogue  between  Stouber  and 
this  functionary  is  amusing  : — 
*  What  do  you  teach  the  children  ? 

Nothing,  Sir. 

Nothing  I  how  is  that  ? 

Because  I  know  nothing  myself. 

Why,  then,  were  you  instituted  schoolmaster  ? 

Why,  Sir,  I  had  been  taking  care  of  the  Waldbach  pigs  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  and  when  I  got  too  old  and  infirm  for  that 
employment,  they  sent  me  here  to  take  care  of  the  children.' 

We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  ancient  race  of  parish 
schoolmasters,  of  which  he  of  Waldbach  was  not  an  unfa- 
vourable specimen,  (for  his  candour,  if  not  his  learning,  de- 
serve our  conmiendation),  is  quite  extinct  even  in  our  own 
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country.  Unlike  some  of  the  authorities  amongst  ourselves, 
who  preside  over  the  mysteries  of  village  instruction,  dispensing 
the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  knowledge,  and  that  of  the 
worst  quality,  with  as  rigid  an  economy  as  that  which  regulates 
the  distribution  of  a  mountebank's  prizes,  Stouber  thought 
that  the  poverty  of  the  schoolmaster  was  not  the  only 
qualification  for  the  business  of  teaching.  He  set  about  pro- 
curing new  schoolmasters  ;  but. the  trade  was  considered  so 
disreputable,  that  none  of  the  more  respectable  inhabitants  of 
the  canton  would  undertake  the  ofBce.  Stouber,  like  a  wise 
man,  changed  the  title  of  the  vocation  ;  and  though  he  could 
not  obtain  schoolmasters,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  super- 
intendents for  his  schools  under  the  dignified  name  of '  Mes- 
sieurs les  Regents.'  These  worthy  men  were  soon  in  full 
activity.  Stouber  printed  spelling-books  and  reading  les- 
sons for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  and  built  a  log- hut  for  a  school- 
house.  The  progress  made  by  the  children  induced  their 
parents  to  wish  to  read,  and  a  system  of  adult  instruction, 
during  part  of  the  Sunday,  and  in  the  long  winter  evenings, 
was  established  throughout  the  canton.  In  addition,  he  gave 
the  people  bibles,  which  they  had  never  before  seen,  or  even 
heard  read,  for  their  former  minister  had  not  possessed  a 
copy  himself.  Stouber  persevered  in  his  admirable  labours 
for  fourteen  years,  when,  his  wife  dying,  his  situation  lost  a 
principal  charm,  and  he  accepted  the  station  of  pastor  to  St. 
Thomas's  Church,  at  Strasbourg.  He  found  a  successor  in 
Oberlin  (a  native  of  Strasbourg,  and  brother  of  the  cele- 
brated Professor),  who  had  been  educated  for  the  ministry, 
and  who  was  ardently  looking  for  some  cure  in  which  his 
pious  zeal  might  be  fitly  exercised.  He  entered  upon  his 
charge  in  1767,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Oberlin's  situation  was  a  singular  one,  and  to  some  minds 
it  would  have  been  sufficiently  discouraging.  He  was  of  an 
enthusiastic  nature,  devoted  to  his  profession,  ardent  in  the 
attainment  of  knowledge,  and  anxiously  desirous,  to  commu- 
nicate it  to  others.  The  people  amongst  whom  he  was 
thrown  were  still  lamentably  ignorant,  and  obstinately  preju- 
diced against  any  attempts  to  improve  them  which  should 
require  a  deviation  from  their  old  habits.  They  suffered 
Stouber  to  teach  their  children  to  read,  because  the  school- 
master was  an  ancient  officer  amongst  them ;  but  Oberlin's 
notions  of  education  were  much  too  comprehensive  for  their 
understandings.  He  found  them  speaking  a  rude/>atow,  which 
as  effectually  separated  them  from  communication  with  the 
rest  of  mankind  as  their  utter  want  of  roads ;  the  husband- 
men were  destitute  of  the  commonest  implements,  and  had 
no  means  of  procuring  them;  they  had  no  knowledge  of  agrU 
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culture  beyond  the  routine  practices  of  their  forefathers; 
they  were  ground  down  and  irritated  by  &  hateful  feudal 
service.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  correction  of  these  evils, 
at  the  same  tiuie  that  he  laboured  in  his  spiritual  vocation. 
The  people  at  iirst  did  not  comprehend  his  plans  or  appre- 
ciate his  motives.  Ignorance  is  always  suspicious.  They 
resolved,  with  the  dogged  pertinacity  with  which  the  unedu- 
cated of  all  ranks  cling  to  the  rubbish  of  old  customs,  not  to 
submit  to  innovation.  The  peasants  agreed  on  one  occa- 
sion to  waylay  and  beat  him,  and  on  another  to  duck  him 
in  a  cistern.  He  boldly  confronted  them,  and  subdued 
their  hearts  by  his  courageous  mildness.  But  he  did  more : 
he  gave  up  exhorting'  the  people  to  pursue  their  real  in- 
terests ;  he  practically  showed  them  the  vast  benefits  which 
competent  knowledge  and  well-directed  industry  would  pro- 
cure for  them.  These  mountaineers  in  many  respects  were 
barbarians  ;  and  he  resolved  to  civilize  them^  as  all  savages 
are  civilized,  by  bringing  them  into  contact  with  more  en- 
lightened communities.  The  Ban  de  la  Roche  had  no  roads. 
The  few  passes  in  the  mountains  were  constantly  broken  up 
by  the  torrents,  or  obstructed  by  the  loosened  earth  which 
fell  from  the  overhanging  rocks.  The  river  Bruche,  which 
flows  through  the  canton,  had  no  bridge  but  one  of  stepping- 
stones.  Within  a  few  miles  of  this  isolated  district  was 
Strasbourg,  abounding  in  wealth  and  knowledge  and  all  the 
refinements  of  civilization.  He  determined  to  open  a  regular 
communication  between  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  and  that  city ; 
to  find  there  a  market  for  the  produce  of  his  own  district, 
and  to  bring  thence  in  exchange  new  comforts  and  new 
means  of  improvement.  He  assembled  the  people,  explained 
his  objects,  and  proposed  that  they  should  blast  the  rocks  to 
make  a  wall,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  to  support  a  road 
by  the  side  of  the  river,  over  which  a  bridge  must  also  be 
made.  The  peasants  one  and  all  declared  the  thing  was 
impossible ;  and  every  one  excused  himself  from  engaging  in 
such  an  unreasonable  scheme.  Oberlin  exhorted  them,  rea- 
soned with  them,  appealed  to  them  as  husbands  and  fathers 
—  but  in  vain.  He  at  last  threw  a  pickaxe  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  went  to  work  himself,  assisted  by  a  trusty  ser- 
vant. He  had  soon  the  support  of  fellow-labourers.  He 
regarded  not  the  thorns  by  which  his  hands  were  torn,  nor 
the  loose  stones  which  fell  from  the  rocks  and  bruised  them. 
His  heart  was  in  the  work,  and  no  diflSculty  could  stop  him. 
He  devoted  his  own  little  property  to  the  undertaking ;  he 
raised  subscriptions  amongst  his  old  friends ;  tools  were 
bought  for  all  who  were   willing  tp   use  them.      On  the 
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Sunday  the  good  pastor  laboured  in  his  calling  as  a  teacher 
of  sacred  truths ;  but  on  the  Monday  he  rose  with  the  sun  to 
his  work  of  practical  benevolence,  and,  marching  at  the 
head  of  two  hundred  of  his  flock,  went  with  renewed  vigour 
to  his  conquest  over  the  natural  obstacles  to  the  civilization 
of  the  district.  In  three  years  the  road  was  finished,  the 
bridge  was  built,  and  the  communication  with  Strasbourg 
was  established.  The  ordinary  results  of  intercourse  be- 
tween a  poor  and  a  wealthy,  a  rude  and  an  intelligent  com* 
munity,  were  soon  felt.  The  people  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche 
obtained  tools,  and  Oberlin  taught  their  young  men  the  ne- 
cessity of  learning  other  trades  besides  that  of  cultivating  the 
earth.  He  apprenticed  the  boys  to  carpenters,  masons, 
glaziers,  blacksmiths,  and  cartwrights,  at  Strasbourg.  In  a 
few  years  these  arts,  which  were  wholly  unknown  to  the 
district,  began  to  flourish.  The  tools  were  kept  in  good 
order,  wheel- carriages  became  common,  the  wretched  cabins 
were  converted  into  snug  cottages ;  the  people  felt  the  value 
of  these  great  changes,  and  they  began  to  regard  their  pastor 
with  unbounded  reverence. 

Oberlin,  however,  had  still  some  prejudices  to  encounter 
in  carrying  forward  the  education  of  this  rude  population. 
He  desired  to  teach  them  better  modes  of  cultivating  their 
sterile  soil;  but  they  would  not  listen  to  him.  *  What,' 
said  they,  with  the  common  prejudice  of  all  agricultural 
people  in  secluded  districts,  ^  what  could  he  know  of  crops, 
who  had  been  bred  in  a  town.'  It  was  useless  to  reason 
with  them  ;  he  instructed,  them  by  example.  He  ^had  two 
large  gardens  near  his  parsonage,  crossed  by  footpaths. 
The  soil  was  exceedingly  poor ;  but  he  trenched  and  ma- 
nured the  ground,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  he 
was  about,  and  planted  it  with  fruit  trees.  The  trees 
flourished,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  peasants ;  and 
they  at  length  entreated  their  pastor  to  tell  them  his  secret. 
He  explained  his  system,  and  gave  them  slips  out  of  his 
nursery.  Planting  and  grafting  soon  became  the  taste  of 
the  district,  and  in  a  few  years  the  bare  and  desolate  cottages 
were  surrounded  by  smiling  orchards.  The  potatoes  of  the 
canton,  the  chief  food  of  the  people,  had  so  degenerated,  that 
the  fields  yielded  the  most  scanty  produce.  The  peasants 
maintained  that  the  ground  was  in  fault ;  Oberlin,  on  the  con- 
trary, procured  new  seed."  The  soil  of  the  mountains  was 
really  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  this  root,  and 
the  good  minister *s  crop,  of  course,  succeeded.  The  force 
of  example  was  again  felt,  and  abundance  of  potatoes 
soon  returned  to  the  canton.     In  like  manner,  Oberlin  intro- 
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duced  the  culture  of  Dutch  clover  and  flax ;  and  at  length 
overcame  the  roost  obstinate  prejudice,  in  converting  unpro« 
fitable  pastures  into  arable  land.     Like  all  agricultural  im** 

S rovers,  he  taught  the  people  the  value  of  manure  and  the 
est  modes  of  reducing  every  substance  into  useful  compost. 
The  maxim  which  he  incessantly  repeated  was,  *  let  nothing 
be  lost.'  He  established  an  agricultural  society,  and  founded 
prizes  for  the  most  skilful  farmers.  In  ten  years  from  his 
acceptance  of  the  pastoral  office  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  he 
had  opened  communicatluns  between  each  of  the  five  parishes 
of  the  canton  and  with  Strasbourg,  introduced  some  of  the 
most  useful  arts  into  a  district  where  they  had '  been  utterly 
neglected,  and  raised  the  agriculture  of  these  poor  moun- 
taineers from  a  barbarous  tradition  into  a  practical  science. 
Such  were  some  of  the  efiects  of  education  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive sense  of  the  word. 

The  instruction  which  Oberlin  afforded  to  the  adults  of 
his  canton  was  only  just  as  much  as  was  necessary  to 
remove  the  most  pressing  evils  of  their  outward  condition, 
and  to  impress  them  with  a  deep  sense  of  religious  obligation. 
But  his  education  of  the  young  had  a  wider  range.  When 
he  entered  on  his  ministry,  the  but  which  his  predecessor  had 
built  was  the  only  school-house  of  the  five  villages  composing 
the  canton.  It  had  been  constructed  of  unseasoned  logs,  and 
was  soon  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  people,  however, 
would  not  hear  of  a  new  building  ; — the  log-house  had 
answered  very  well,  and  was  good  enough  for  their  time. 
Oberlin  was  not  to  be  so  deterred  from  the  pursuit  of  his  be- 
nevolent wishes.  He  applied  to  his  friends  at  Strasbourg, 
and  took  upon  himself  a  heavy  pecuniary  responsibility.  A 
new  building  was  soon  completed  at  Waldbach,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  inhabitants  in  the  other  four  parishes  came  volun- 
tarily forward,  to  build  a  school-house  in  each  of  the  villages. 
Oberlin  engaged  zealously  in  the  preparation  of  masters  for 
these  establishraents,  which  were  to  receive  all  the  children 
of  the  district  when  of  a  proper  age.  But  he  also  carried  the 
principle  of  education  farther  than  it  had  ever  before  gone  in 
any  country.  He  was  the  founder  of  A^ant  Schools.  He 
saw  that  almost  from  the  cradle  children  were  capable  of 
instruction ;  that  evil  habits  began  much  earlier  than  the 
world  had  been  accustomed  to  believe ;  and  that  the  facility 
with  which  mature  education  might  be  conducted,  greatly 
depended  upon  the  impressions  which  the  reason  and  the 
imagination  of  infants  might  receive.  He  appointed  con- 
ductrices  in  each  commune,  paid  at  his  own  expense;"  and 
established  rooms^  where  children  from  two  to  six  years  old 
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might  be  instructed  and  amused : — and  he  thus  gave  the 
model  of  those  beautiful  institutions  which  have  first  shewil 
us  how  the  happiness  of  a  child  may  be  associated  with  its 
improvement,  and  how  knowledge,  and  the  discipline  which 
leads  to  knowledge,  are  not,  necessarily 

*  Harsh  and  crabbed  as  dull  fools  suppose.' 

The  children,  in  these  little  establishments^  were  not  kept 
*  from  morn  till  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve  *  over  the  horn- 
book and  primer.  They  learnt  to  knit,  and  sew,  and  spin ; 
and  when  they  were  weary,  they  had  pictures  to  look  at,  and 
maps,  engraved  on  wood,  for  their  special  use,  of  their  own 
canton,  of  Alsace,  of  France,  and  of  Europe.  They  sang 
songs  and  hymns  ; — and  they  were  never  suffered  to  speak  a 
word  of  patois.  This  last  regulation  shews  the  practical 
wisdom  of  their  instructor.  There  are  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  which  will  always  fall  short  of  the  general  civiliza- 
tion ;  as  long  as  languages  which  have  no  literature  continue 
to  be  spoken  there.  The  Welch,  and  Irish,  and  Gaelic,  how- 
ever venerable  in  the  eyes  of  antiquaries,  are  effectual  obsta- 
cles to  the  civilization  of  the  district^  from  which  they  are 
not  yet  rooted  out. 

When  the  children  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche — the  children 
of  peasants,  be  it  remembered,  who  a  few  years  before  the 
blessing  of  such  a  pastor  as  Oberliu  was  bestowed  upon  them^ 
were  not  only  steeped 

•  Up  to  the  very  lips  in  poverty/ 
but  were  groping  in  that  darkness  of  the  understanding  which 
too  often  accompanies  extreme  indigence — when  these  chil- 
dren were  removed  to  the  higher  schools,  which  possessed  the 
most  limited  funds  when  compared  with  almost  the  meanest 
of  our  parochial  endowments  for  education,  they  were  taught 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  astronomy,  sacred 
and  profane  history,  agriculture^  natural  history  especially 
botany,  natural  philosophy,  music,  and  drawing.  Oberlin 
reserved  for  himself,  almost  exclusively,  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  this  large  family  ; — ^and  he  established  a  weekly 
meeting  of  all  the  scholars  at  Waldbach.  The  inhabitants  of 
Strasbourg  and  of  the  neighbouring  towns  from  which  the  Ban 
de  la  Roche  had  been  recently  cut  off,  came  to  look  upon  the 
wonders  which  one  man  had  effected.  Subscriptions  poured 
in  upon  the  disinterested  pastor ; — endowments  were  added. 
Well  did  he  use  this  assistance.  He  founded  a  valuable 
library  for  the  use  of  the  children  j  he  printed  a  number  of 
the  best  school-books  for  their  particular  instruction ;  he 
made  a  collection  of  philosophical  and  mathematical  instru^ 
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ments ;  he  established  prizes  for  masters  and  scholars ;  he 
published  an  almanack^  which  he  gave  to  his  people,  m  the 
preface  to  which  is  the  following  passage  :— < 

*  In  your  common  almanacks  you  find,  and  pay  for,  a  number  of 
incomprehensible  things ;  for  others  absolutely  useless ;  and  for 
others  contrary  to  the  commands  of  God, — such  as  prognostics  of 
the  weather,  nativities,  predictions  from  the  planets  according  to 
birth-  days,  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  or  good  or  bad  omens.  This 
new  almanack  is  divested  of  such  nonsense.' 

Thus  did  this  extraordinary  man  strive  to  raise  the  intellec- 
tual standard  of  his  parishioners^  whilst  he  laboured  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  their  morals  and  the  strength  of  their  piety. 
Never  did  religion  present  more  attractive  features  than  in  the 
secluded  districts  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche.  The  love  of  God 
was  constantly  inculcated  as  a  rule  oi  life ;  but  the  principle 
was  enforced  with  no  ascetic  desire  to  separate  it  from  the  use- 
fulness and  the  enjoyment  of  existence.  The  studies  in  which 
these  poor  children  were  trained  contributed  as  much  to  their 
happiness  as  to  their  knowledge.  They  were  not  confined 
for  years,  as  are  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  parish  schools,  to 
copying  large  text  and  small  hand,  to  learning  by  rote  the 
one  spelling-book,  to  hammering  at  the  four  rules  of  arith- 
metic without  understanding  their  principles  or  their  more 
practical  applications,  to  repeating  the  catechism,  and  to 
reading  the  Pentateuch*.  The  principle  which  unhappily 
determines  the  course  of  too  many  of  our  parochial  schools, 
is  a  fear  that  the  children  of  the  working  classes  should 
be  over-educated  —  a  grovelling  and  ignorant  fear.  The 
children  of  Oberlin's  schools  were  taught  whatever  tould 
be  useful  to  them  in  their  pastoral  and  agricultural  life, 
and  whatever  could  enable  them  to  extract  happiness  out 
of  their  ordinary  pursuits.  They  were  incited  to  compose 
short  essays  on  the  management  of  the  farm  and  the  orchard  ; 
they  were  led  into  the  woods  to  search  for  indigenous  plants, 
to  acquire  their  names,  and  to  cultivate  them  in  their  own 
little  gardens ;  they  were  instructed  in  the  delightful  art  of 
copying  these  flowers  from  nature  j  it  was  impressed  upon 
their  minds  that  as  they  lived  in  a  district  separated  by 
mountains  from  the  rest  of  mankind^  and  moreover  a  district 
naturally  sterile,   it  was  their  peculiar  duty  to  contribute 

*  The  reading'*  of  the  Bible  in  the  classes  of  many  parish  schools  is  conducted, 
not  with  reference  to  the  connexion  of  the  Old  with  the  New  Testament,  but  upon 
the  established  principle  of  beginning  at  the  beginning,  and  continuing  right 
onwards ;  so  that  after  a  child  has  waded  through  all  the  Levitical  law,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  historical  books,  the  remainder  of  the  volume  is  left  to  the  chance 
perusal  of  his  maturer  years. 
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Bomething  towards  the  general  proeperity ;  and  thus,  pre« 
viously  to  receiving  religious  confirmation,  Oberlin  required 
a  certificate  that  the  young  person  had  planted  two  trees. 
Trees  were  to  be  planted,  roads  were  to  be  put  into  good 
condition,  and  ornamented,  to  please  Him  •  who  rejoices 
when  we  labour  for  the  public  good/  Surely  a  community 
thus  trained  to  acquire  substantial  knowledge,  equally  con- 
ducive to  individual  happiness  and  general  utility,  were  likely 
to  become  virtuous  and  orderly  members  of  society,  contented 
in  their  stations,  respectful  to  their  superiors,  kind  to  each 
other,  hospitable  to  the  stranger,  tolerant  to  those  who  dif- 
fered from  them  in  opinion.  Oberlin  lived  long  enough  to 
see  that  such  conduct  was  the  real  result  of  his  wise  and 
benevolent  system.  Let  those  who  are  afraid  of  overteaching 
the  poor,  see  what  sort  of  men  and  women  were  formed  by 
their  kind  minister,  out  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Ban  de 
la  Roche. 

In  1784,  Oberlin  lost  his  excellent  wife.  There  was  a 
servant  in  his  family,  an  orphan  named  Louisa  Schepler,  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  his  schools,  and  was  afterwards  one 
of  the  conductrices  of  the  infant  establishments.  After  being 
the  nurse  of  Oberlin^s  children  for  nine  years  following  the 
death  of  their  mother,  this  poor  girl  wrote  to  her  master,  her 
cher  papUf  to  beg  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  serve  him 
without  wages. 

'  Do  not,  I  entreat  you/  Aie  says,  *  give  me  any  more  wages ; 
for  as  you  treat  me  like  your  child  in  every  other  respect,  I  earnestly 
wish  you  to  do  so  in  this  particular  also.  Little  is  needful  for  the 
support  of  my  body.  My  shoes,  and  stockings,  and  sabots  will  cost 
something,  but  when  I  want  them  I  can  ask  you  for  them,  as  a 
child  applies  to  its  father.' 

The  enemies  of  education  used  to  maintain  that  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  poor  would  put  an  end  to  the  race  of  faithful 
servants.     Let  Louisa  Schepler  answer  them  ! 

In  the  course  of  twenty  years  the  population  of  the  Ban  de 
la  Roche  had  increased  to  six  times  the  number  that  Oberlin 
found  them  when  he  entered  upon  his  charge.  The  know- 
ledge which  their  pastor  gave  to  the  people  gave  them  also 
the  means  of  living,  and  the  increase  of  their  means  increased 
their  numbers.  The  good  minister  found  employment  for 
all.  In  addition  to  their  agricultural  pursuits,  he  taught  the 
people  straw-plaiting,  knitting,  and  dyeing  with  the  plants  of 
the  country.  In  the  course  of  years  Mr.  Legrand,  of  Basle, 
a  wealthy  and  philanthropic  manufacturer,  who  had  been  a 
director  of  the  Helvetic  republic^  introduced  the  weaving  of 
silk  ribbons  into  the  district. 
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*  Conducted  by  Providence,'  aays  this  gentleman,  *  into  this  re- 
mote valley,  I  was  the  more  struck  with  the  sterility  of  its  soil,  its 
straw- thatched  cottages,  the  apparent  poverty  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  simplicity  of  their  fare  (chiefly  consisting  of  potatoes),  from 
the  contrast  which  these  external  appearances  formed  to  the  culti- 
vated conversation  which  I  enjoyed  with  almost  every  individual 
I  met  whilst  traversing  its  five  villages,  and  the  frankness  and 
naiveik  of  the  children,  who  extended  to  me  their  little  hands. 

It  is  now  four  years  since  I  removed  here  with  my 

family  ;  and  the  pleasure  of  residing  in  the  midst  of  a  people  whose 
manners  are  softened,  and  whose  minds  are  enlightened  by  the 
instructions  which  they  receive  from  their  earliest  infancy,  more 
than  reconciles  us  to  the  privations  which  we  must  necessarily 
experien<'e,  in  a  valley  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a 
chain  of  surrounding  mountains.' 

Let  Mr.  Legrand  reply  to  those  who  affirm  that  an  educated 
peasantry  would  become  discontented  with  their  lot,  and 
therefore  troublesome  and  impertinent  neighbours  to  the 
more  wealthy  inhabitants  who  reside  amongst  them  ! 

The  people  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  for  eighty  years  had 
been  in  dispute  with  the  seigneurs  about  the  rights  of  forest 
to  which  each  party  laid  claim.  This  dispute  was  carried  on, 
sometimes  with  furious  violence,  but  habitually  with  expen- 
sive litigation.  In  1813,  Oberlin  persuaded  his  flock  to  come 
to  an  accommodation,  which  should  at  the  same  time  have 
respect  to  the  claims  of  the  owners,  and  secure  a  due  portion 
of  their  own  proper  privileges.  He  convinced  them  that  this 
ruinous  contest  was  the  scourge  of  the  country,  and  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  all  men  to  live  in  peace.  The  parties  agreed 
to  an  accommodation  advantageous  to  both  sides  5  and  the 

fien  with  which  the  deed  of  pacification  was  signed  was  so- 
emnly  presented  to  him  by  the  mayors  of  the  canton.  It  was 
for  that  pen  to  record,  as  clearly  as  facts  can  speak,  that  an 
educated  people  are  the  truest  respecters  of  the  rights  of 
property  !  Without  an  acquaintance  with  their  political  du- 
ties (that  part  of  education  which  is  the  most  fearfully 
neglected  amongst  ourselves),  Oberlin  could  never  have 
convinced  those  peasants  that  any  portion  of  the  claims  of 
the  seig7ietir  were  founded  in  justice  and  the  common  good. 

There  is  a  prevailing  opinion  that  the  virtues  of  hospitality 
and  of  self-denying  charity  belong,  almost  exclusively,  to 
uncultivated  minds ;  and  we  are  taught  to  look  for  their  per- 
fection in  the  dirt  of  a  Highland  cabin  or  of  an  Irish  hovel. 
An  English  visitor  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  says, 

•  If  you  go  into  a  cottage  they  quite  expect  you  will  eat  and  drink 
with  them ;  a  clean  cloth  is  laid  upon  a  table,  and  the  n«w  milk  and 
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the  wine,  and  the  great  loaf  of  bread,  are  brought  out ;  yet  they  are 
in  reality  exceedingly  poor.* 

The  authoress  of  the  *  Meaioirs'  says, 

*•  When  a  poor  father  or  mother  died,  leaving  a  numerous  family, 
it  was  a  thing  of  course  for  some  poor  person  to  offer  to  take  upon 
himself  the  charge  and  care  of  the  orphans,  so  that  many  of  the 
households  contained  one  or  two  of  these  adopted  children,  and 
they  seldom  thought  of  mentioning  that  they  were  not  their 
own.' 

Let  those  who  maintain  that  what  we  gain  in  knowledge 
we  lose  in  feeling,  take  a  lesson  from  the  foster-fathers  of  the 
Ban  de  la  Roche  1 

If  the  example  of  Oberlin  be  worth  anything,  it  ought  not 
to  be  without  its  influence  upon  the  landed  proprietors,  and 
more  especially  upon  the  clergy,  of  our  own  country.  Let 
us  look  to  Ireland,  the  opprobrium  of  our  civilization.  Blessed 
with  a  fertile  soil  and  a  genial  climate,  surrounded  by  all  the 
attributes  of  wealth  and  refinement,  in  communication  with 
the  most  industrious  and  intelligent  people  of  the  earth, 
Ireland  is  cursed  with  poverty,  ignorance,  idleness,  anarchy, 
intolerance,  and  every  other  evil  that  denotes  a  low  standard 
of  morals  and  knowledge.  Is  this  condition  past  remedy  ? 
We  think  it  is  not ;  for  the  evil  may  be  diminished,  if'  it 
cannot  be  entirely  removed.     An  example  is  on  record. 

The  district  of  Glenbegh,  on  the  banks  of  the  bay  of  Cas- 
tlemain,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  was,  twenty  years  ago, 
inhabited  by  as  rude  a  population  as  could  be  exhibited  even 
in  Ireland.  This  estate,  consisting  of  about  15,000  acres,  is 
the  property  of  Lord  Headley.  It  yielded  scarcely  anything  to 
its  proprietor;  it  was  an  asylum  for  criminals,  not  pervious 
to  a  king's  writ  or  a  magistrate's  warrant ;  the  people  on  the 
coast  were  all  wreckers ;  they  lived  in  hovels  without  win- 
dows or  chimneys  ;  they  were  constantly  quarrelling ;  they 
had  no  shoes  or  stockings  ;  the  district  was  almost  wholly 
without  roads,  and  not  a  wheel -carriage  was  employed  in  the 
agricultural  operations  of  the  interior.  In  1830,  the  people 
were  well-clothed;  the  houses  were  built  of  stone,  with 
windows  and  chimneys,  the  old  cabins  being  converted  into 
cow-sheds ;  the  agriculture  was  superior  to  the  best  culti- 
vated of  the  neighbouring  districts ;  roads  were  established, 
and  wheel-carriages  were  commonly  used.  How  was  this 
great  change  eflFected  ?  The  agent  of  Lord  Headley  will 
tell  us: 

« The  means  adopted  were,  generally,  an  attention  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  and  a  constant  desire  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
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nagers  of  the  estate,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  disposition  of  these 
people  to  the  improvement  of  the  lands,  and  to  the  improvement 
of  their  habits  and  character;  it  was  done  with  very  little  sacrifice 
of  rent  or  of  money,  but  a  constant  and  earnest  attention  to  the 
object  of  improving  the  estate  by  the  industry  of  the  people.'* 

Schools  were  established  in  Glenbegh ;  but  the  labour 
which  they  were  free  to  pursue  was  so  profitable,  that  the 
children  deserted  their  instructors  to  go  to  work.  Had 
Oberlin  been  there,  this  matter  would  have  been  better  regu- 
lated. The  people  were,  however,  auxious  for  education ; 
and  they  gave  the  agent  a  list  of  books  which  they  desired 
to  have,  amongst  which  was  the  *  Spectator.* 

But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  by  imagining  that  Ireland 
alone,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  requires  such  a  sound  and 
comprehensive  system  of  education  as  the  pastor  of  Wald- 
bach  bestowed  upon  his  poor  parishioners.  The  ignorance 
of  the  agricultural  districts  of  England  is  too  appalling  to  be 
any  longer  concealed.  It  has  spoken  with  a  voice  of  terror 
to  those  who  lulled  themselves  into  a  shameless  neglect  of 
their  duty,  by  the  miserable  belief  that  in  the  intellectual 
darkness  of  the  labourers  consisted  their  own  security 
from  servile  violence.  Is  it  not  monstrous,  in  a  country 
which  possesses  endowed  schools  in  every  town,  which  has 
National  schools,  andLancasterian  schools,  and  Sunday  schools 
in  every  village,  and,  above  all,  which  has  five  thousand  bene- 
ficed clergymen  distributed  over  the  whole  land,  that  any  such 
state  of  ignorance  should  exist  as  would  lead  to  rick-burning 
and  machine-breaking  ? 

It  has  been  said,  and  we  think  justly,  that  it  may  be  known, 
from  the  civil  or  brutal  manners  of  the  people,  whether 
there  is  a  resident  clergyman  in  a  parish.  But  the  clergy  of 
England  ought  not  to  fancy  they  have  done  enough  when 
they  have  earned  this  compliment.  We  are  quite  ready  to 
acknowledge  tlie  influence  which  the  precepts  and  the  ex- 
ample of  an  educated  and  conscientious  minister  of  re- 
ligion must  have,  in  the  removal  of  the  grosser  indications 
of  extreme  ignorance ;  and  we  know  that  those  who  are 
content  to  discharge  the  honourable  office  of  a  parish  priest, 
in  the  spirit  which  Herbert  described  and  exemplified,  not 
only  remove  and  mitigate  much  positive  suffering  amongst 
their  humble  neighbours,  but  to  a  certain  extent  greatly  raise 
the  standard  of  morality  and  knowledge  within  the  sphere 
of  their  vocation.  The  rich  endowments  of  the  church  of 
England  seem  particularly  calculated  to  enable  sincere  and 
zealous  clergymen  to  advance  the  moral  and  intellectual 
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condition  of  the  people  in  their  several  districts.  We  admit 
that  much  good  has  been  done  by  some  of  the  wealthy  and 
dignified  clergy ;  the  good  that  still  might  be  done  is  almost 
incalculable.  We  speak  not  this  reproachfully  ;  for  we  be* 
lieve  that  many  enter  the  ministry  with  an  ardent  determina- 
tion to  do  their  duty.  But  their  zeal  is  often  checked  by  the 
absence  of  sufficient  motive  for  continuing  in  a  place ;  and 
this  seems  to  us  one  of  the  great  causes  of  complaint  against 
the  national  church.     Half  the  English  clergy  are  in  the  mi- 

fratory  state  of  curates,  and  a  large  number  of  the  bene- 
ced  are  either  non-resident,  or  nave  the  restlessness  of 
ambition  continually  disquieting  them.  How  few  have  the 
manly  zeal  to  say,  as  Oberlin  said,  when  a  better  living  was 
offered  him — 

*  No— I  have  been  ten  years  learning  every  head  in  my  parish,  and 
obtaining  an  inventory  of  their  moral,  intellectual,  and  domestic 
wants.  I  have  laid  my  plan.  I  must  have  ten  years  to  carry  it  into 
execution,  and  the  ten  following  to  correct  their  faults  and  vices.' 

Yet  every  member  of  the  English  church,  when  he  becomes 
an  incumbent,  has  the  power  to  say  this.  Self-denial,  indeed, 
he  must  have ;  but  if  he  has  it  not,  he  is  unfit  to  be  a  preacher 
of  Christianity.  The  talents  which  Oberlin  possessed,  and 
the  energy  which  he  displayed,  are  by  no  means  uncommon ; 
the  direction  which  he  gave  to  them  was  the  only  wonderful 
part  of  the  matter.  Where  are  the  peculiar  difficulties 
which  prevent  an  English  clergyman  from  dedicating  himself  to 
the  same  career  as  the  minister  of  Waldbach  ?  He  is  sur- 
rounded, it  may  be  said,  by  dissent,  in  some  of  its  most 
intolerant  forms.  Oberlin  presided  over  a  Lutheran  commu- 
nity, in  the  midst  of  Catholics  ;  but  by  teaching  the  people 
the  spirit  of  religion,  and  not  its  unsubstantial  dogmas,  he 
compelled  those  who  differed  from  him  to  love  him,  and  to 
love  those  who  followed  his  precepts.  An  English  gentle- 
man, who  was  about  to  visit  Oberlin,  inquired  of  his  postil- 
lion if  he  knew  him.  *  Oh  yes,*  was  the  answer,  *  and  have 
often  heard  him  preach/ 

*  Mais  vous  ^tes  Catholique,  n'est  ce  pas  ? 

*  Qui,  nous  sommes  Catholiques,  nous  autres  k  Schirmeck ; 
ncfanmoins,  cela  ne  nous  emp6che  pas  d*entendre  quelquefois  le 
bon  pasteur  de  Waldbach.' 

This  is  the  way  in  which  a  good  man  Hres  down  hostility. 
But  it  may  be  maintained  that  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the 
people  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  was  an  advantage  to  Oberlin 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  plans,  and  that  the  half  knowledge 
of  the  peasantry  of  England  renders  them  open  to  corruption 
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and  to  evil  advisers.  The  answer  is  easy.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  a  wise  and  enthusiastic  minister  of  religion  to  con- 
vert the  half  knowledge  of  his  parishioners  into  complete  know- 
ledge. We  maintain,  again  and  again,  that  the  meanest  of 
all  fears  is  the  fear  of  teaching  the  working  classes  too  much. 
Corrupt  institutions  and  'unjust  stewards'  have  alone  to 
dread  the  progress  of  intelligence.  It  is  ignorance  and  not 
knowledge  which  at  the  present  moment  renders  property 
insecure.  Knowledge  may  be  led,  ignorance  must  be  driven 
— as  any  one  who  has  looked  upon  the  state  of  the  English 
peasantry.  Within  the  last  six  months,  must  be  abundantly  con- 
vinced. A  few  such  ministers  as  Oberlin  in  every  county 
(and  we  know  that  there  are  such)  would  sow  the  seeds  of 
knowledge  and  virtue  among  the  agricultural  population, 
soon  to  produce  the  best  harvest.  We  have  drawn  this  pic- 
ture of  what  one  right-minded  man  may  accomplish,  because 
we  feel  satisfied  that  very  many  of  those  who  have  entered 
upon  the  solemn  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry  amongst 
us  are  most  anxious  to  employ  their  talents  in  advancing  the 
good  of  mankind.  For  them  is  the  example  of  Oberlin  valu- 
able. Universally  throughout  Ireland,  in  great  part  of  England, 
but  especially  in  the  southern  agricultural  districts,  the  work 
of  education  requires  to  be  carried  forward,  not  by  a  parish 
school  here  and  there,  affording  only  glimpses  of  knowledge 
in  its  most  repulsive  shape,  but  largely,  liberally,  boldly, 
uncompromisingly.  To  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  look 
to  the  church  only  as  a  nursing  mother  for  their  own  avarice 
and  ambition  (we  trust  a  quickly  decreasing  race),  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  offer  the  example  of  the  pastor  of  Waldbach 
as  within  the  scope  of  their  imitation. 

The  difHculties  which  the  pastor  of  Waldbach  surmounted 
should  be  a  lesson  of  encouragement  to  every  man  simi- 
larly circumstanced,  and  especially  to  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations.  In  our  own  country,  too,  we  have  seen  mi- 
nisters devote  themselves  to  their  duty  with  a  zeal  not  less 
than  that  of  Oberlin,  but  with  success,  it  is  true,  often  dis- 
proportioned  to  their  efforts,  owing  to  circumstances  over 
which  they  had  no  controul.  In  the  midst  of  privation  they 
have  been  supported  by  the  consciousness  of  honest  inten- 
tion, and  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  sacred  duty.  Let  the 
example  of  Oberlin  encourage  them  in  their  honorable  course. 
That  man  had  no  splendid  wages  for  the  Christian  office,  to 
pamper  him  into  luxurious  indolence  and  a  want  of  sym- 
pathy for  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  That  man  did 
not  shut  himself  up  in  his  closet  throughout  the  week,  to 
harden  his  heart  and  narrow  his  understanding,  by  poring 
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over  polemics^  which  would  have  been  useless  to  his  flock 
even  if  they  had  been  intelligible ;  nor  did  he  foster  his 
pride  with  that,  miscalled  learning,  till  his  ignorance  of  things 
around  him  was  palpable  to  all  except  himself.  That  man 
did  not  mix  in  the  angry  strifes  of  political  discussion^  but 
even  in  the  heat  of  the  French  Revolution  proclaimed  that 
^  public  happiness  constitutes  private  happiness^  and  that 
every  individual  ought,  therefore,  to  live  for  the  public  good/ 
Oberlin  bestowed  his  time,  his  talents,  his  learning,  his  little 
property,  without  stint,  upon  his  flock— we  have  seen  how 
successfully.  He  had  a  reward,  which  no  selfish  indolence  can 
approach,  and  no  petty  vanity  can  estimate.  In  the  fulness 
of  his  heart,  the  venerable  man,  looking  round  upon  the 
vallies  which  he  had  filled  with  the  peacefulness  of  contented 
industry,  and  upon  the  people  whom  he  had  trained  to  know- 
ledge, and  to  virtue,  the  best  fruit  of  knowledge,  exclaimed 
^  Yes !  I  am  happy  ! '  And  when  he  died,  he  was  followed 
to  the  grave  by  an  entire  population,  upon  whom  he,  a  poor 
but  industrious  and  benevolent  clergyman,  had  showered 
innumerable  blessings,  the  least  of  which  the  idle  and  self- 
indulging  lord  of  thousands  has  neither  the  grace  to  will  nor 
the  spirit  to  bestow. 


DARTON  AND  HARVEY  BOOKS. 

Therb  cannot  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  degree  wherein  the 
general  attention  is  excited  towards  the  important  subject  of 
education,  than  is  ofiered  by  the  numerous  works  constantly 
issuing  from  the  press,  applicable  to  the  minds  and  wants  of 
youth. 

The  names  which  appear  at  the  head  of  this  article  stand 
foremost  among  the  publishers  of  works  designed  for  the 
rising  generation.  An  investigation  of  the  relative  merits 
of  some  of  their  publications  may  perhaps  serve  to  assist 
parents  in  a  judicious  selection  from  the  number  which  court 
their  attention.  In  pursuing  this  examination,  we  propose 
to  glance  at  the  progress  and  present  state  of  early  education, 
to  inquire  into  its  most  desirable  and  legitimate  objects,  and 
to  point  out  in  what  respects  we  consider  some  favoured  sys- 
tems both  faulty  and  inefficient. 

By  these  means,  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject 
will  be  better  enabled  to  estimate  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
books  written  professedly  for  the  instruction  and  improve- 
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tnent  of  their  children.  We  are  desirous  of  inducing  parents, 
in  the  consideration  of  this  important  duty,  to  use  their  own 
understanding — to  think  and  reason  for  themselves — and  not 
blindly  to  adopt  the  plans  of  others^  however  high  may  be 
the  authority. 

Although  great  progress  has  been  made  in  rational  educa- 
tion,  the  science  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  but  imperfectly 
understood  by  the  generality  of  instructors.  The  light  of 
reason  has  indeed  dawned  in  all  its  brightness  on  the  few  ; 
but  it  has  not  yet  wholly  dispelled  the  mists  of  prejudice  and 
ignorance  which  have  so  long  enveloped  this  subject.  When^ 
however,  we  consider  how  much  has  been  accomplished  in  a 
short  period,  we  cannot  but  augur  favourably  for  the  future, 
and  trust  that  those  errors  which  still  cling  to  the  practice  of 
education  will  in  like  manner  give  place  to  views  more  en- 
larged and  enlightened. 

Till  nearly  the  close  of  the  last  century,  narrow-minded 
notions  on  the  objects  of  education,  and  a  careless  neglect 
of  its  value,  almost  universally  prevailed.  The  duty  of  parents 
in  forming  the  minds  of  their  children  was  then  supposed  to 
consist  in  sending  them  to  school  at  a  stated  age,  and  doom* 
ing  them  for  a  certain  number  of  years  to  the  irrational  dis- 
cipline of  instructors,  whose  study  was  not  so  much  how  to 
improve  their  scholars,  as  by  what  means  they  could  render 
the  task  as  little  burdensome  as  possible  to  themselves.  The 
ciphering-books  of  the  sous,  skilfully  adorned  with  many 
intricate  flourishes  of  penmanship,  and  the  samplers  of  the 
daughters,  artfully  worked  in  all  the  worsted  beauties  of 
cross-stitch  trees  and  landscapes,  were  taken  by  parents  as 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  children's  proficiency.  At  that 
period,  young  persons,  and  especially  females,  who  were 
desirous  of  enlarging  the  scanty  stock  of  knowledge  which 
they  had  received  at  school,  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
gratifying  their  wishes.  They  could  obtain  no  elementary 
books,  no  rational  explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  nature 
by  which  they  were  surrounded ;  and  were  forced,  unassisted, 
and  perhaps  even  discouraged,  to  win  their  way  to  intellectual 
acquirements,  which  it  thus  demanded  no  ordinary  energy 
to  attain.  Where  this  energy  existed,  these  very  difficulties, 
and  this  dependence  on  self,  undoubtedly  tended  to  strengthen 
the  mind  and  to  sharpen  the  intellect.  Yet  where  the  soil 
has  not  been  duly  prepared,  and  the  seeds  of  knowledge  have 
not  been  sown,  how  few  are  ever  found  in  after  life  striving 
to  enrich  their  minds  by  the  pursuit  of  objects  which  en- 
noble our  nature  ! 

The  honour  of  first  leading  the  way  to  something  more 
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rational  and  more  worthy  of  attainment  than  those  acquire- 
ments to  which  instruction  had  heretofore  been  limited,  be- 
longs to  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  Dr.  Aikin.  It  remained  for  Miss 
Edgeworth,  however,  efiectually  to  arouse  mothers  to  the 
performance  of  this  their  first  duty,  to  stimulate  them  to 
form  the  minds  of  their  children,  and  to  show  them  that 
education  can  be  combined  with  the  more  tender  offices  of 
maternal  love.  Her's  is  the  merit  of  having  convinced 
parents  of  the  importance  of  the  subject ;  and  while  she 
pointed  out  the  most  rational  method  of  education,  her  ini- 
mitable little  works  smoothed  the  path  for  teachers,  by  ex- 
citing in  youthful  minds  a  disposition  to  profit  by  instruction. 

The  great  utility  of  these  books,  and  the  avidity  with 
which  they  were  received,  soon  produced  a  crowd  of  contri- 
butors to  the  juvenile  library.  It  is,  however,  a  much  more 
difficult  task  than  is  generally  imagined,  to  clothe  good  sense 
in  simple  language,  and  to  render  instruction  attractive  to 
the  infant  mind.  Accordingly,  there  are  scarcely  any  writers 
who  approach  to  the  excellence  of  those  who  first  walked  in 
the  rational  path ;  and  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Dr.  Aikin,  and  Miss 
Edgeworth,  still  retain  their  deservedly  high  station.  The 
two  first  are  thrown  somewhat  in  the  shade — perhaps  more 
than  they  should  be — by  the  superior  brilliancy  of  the  latter. 
All  Miss  Edgeworth's  varied  merit  is  certainly  not  to.  be 
found  in  the  works  of  her  predecessors ;  but  if  we  reflect  on 
the  period  wherein  'Evenings  at  Home*  was  written,  it  must 
be  a  subject  of  surprise  how  much  this  work  went  before  its 
age.  The  good  sense  and  feeling  which  pervade  the  whole, 
the  uncompromising  fearlessness  and  honesty  in  calling  things 
by  their  right  names,  must,  even  now,  excite  our  unqualified 
admiration.  The  leaven  of  worldliness  is  not  to  be  detected 
in  a  single  line ;  and  amid  its  few  contemporaneous  publica- 
tions, this  is  perhaps  the  only  one  which  may  be  re-perused 
in  after  life  without  a  feeling  of  disappointment. 

In  the  present  overflowing  supply  of  children's  books, 
there  are  of  course  many  to  be  found  which  are  wholly 
devoid  of  merit ;  many  which  are  the  offspring  of  erroneous 
systems ;  and  very  many  which,  although  written  in  close 
imitation  of  the  most  approved  models,  entirely  fail,  from 
want  of  judgment  and  talent  in  their  authors,  who  go  very 
much  beyond  the  letter,  without  understanding  the  spirit  of 
those  rules  which  they  would  implicitly  follow.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  numerous  publications  may  be  found  ex- 
tremely well  adapted  to  the  improvement  of  youth.  Children 
have  now  abundant  opportunities  aflbrded  tnem  to  gratify  a 
desire  for  knowledge  :  it  rests  with  their  preceptors  to  foster 
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this  desire  into  a  confirmed  habit,  by  a  judicious  selection  of 
the  means  within  their  reach.  Parents  should  ask  themselves 
what  it  is  that  they  hope  and  expect  from  the  plans  adopted 
by  them  in  the  management  of  their  children. 

In  the  present  day,  a  desire  is  expressed  by  almost  every 
class  of  persons  to  give  to  their  children  the  '  best  education' 
which  their  means  and  opportunities  allow.  But  what  is  this 
'  best  education/  about  which  so  much  is  said  ?  In  what 
does  it  consist  ?  What  are  the  results  which  it  is  desired  to 
produce  ?  Some — the  unreflecting,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
— are  contented  simply  with  the  means,  and  make  no  in- 
quiry into  the  probable  effect.  With  them  the  *  best  educa- 
tion '  is  the  most  expensive  one ;  and  they  believe  their 
parental  duty  to  be  fulfilled  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
money  which  they  have  lavished  on  those  aids  to  which 
fashion  gives  a  factitious  value.  The  sons  may  grow  up  idle 
and  dissipated,  the  daughters  vain  and  frivolous.  No  matter: 
the  careiul  father  casts  up  his  items,  and  exclaims — *  Did  I 
not  supply  my  boys  while  at  college  with  princely  incomes  ? 
Did  I  not  ensrage  for  my  girls  the  most  expensive  masters  in 
the  metropolis  ?  Have  I  spared  anything  ?  What  more 
can  be  done  in  education  ? ' 

Others  there  are  who  do  look  forward — who  are  ambitious 
that  their  children  shall  shine  in  the  world ;  but  whose  false 
estimate  of  that  world's  opinion  is  equally  adverse  to  a  right 
elucidation  of  the  question ;  and  who,  centering  their  wishes 
solely  in  rank  and  fortune,  are  influenced  accordingly  in  their 
ideas  of  *  the  best  education.'  These  parents  are  impressed 
with  the  advantages  that  may  arise  to  their  sons  from  mixing 
in  early  life  with  the  scions  of  nobility,  little  reflecting  how 
unlikely  are  these  dreams  of  ambition  to  be  realised ;  and 
that,  should  their  sons  participate  in  these  worldly  aspirings, 
and  even  succeed  in  the  pursuit,  it  may — nay,  we  might 
almost  say  it  must — be  through  the  sacrifice  of  that  true 
nobility  and  independence  of  mind  which  it  were  prodigal 
to  barter  in  the  exchange.  For  their  daughters,  if  they  are 
so  instructed  as  to  eclipse  those  around  them  in  their  varied 
accomplishments,  vanity  is  gratified,  and  the  purposes  of 
education  are  thought  to  be  fulfilled. 

Other  parents  take  higher  ground,  and  erudition  is  their 
idol :  they  believe  that  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  the 
'  best  education '  are  comprised  in  pouring  into  the  minds  of 
their  unfortunate  children  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
book  knowledge  in  the  least  possible  time — unreasonably 
expecting  that  this  will  profit  them  in  after  life^  by  giving  to 
them  studious  and  reflective  habits. 
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These  classes  are,  however,  daily  diminishing,  and  the 
greater  proportion  of  parents  are  desirous  of  advancing  the 
rational  education  of  their  children.  Mothers  especially  are 
becoming  tremblingly  alive  to  the  responsibility  attached  to 
their  condition,  and  unaffectedly  anxious  to  pursue  the  right 
path.  For  this  purpose  it  is  indispensable  to  have  some  fixed 
ideas  on  the  subject,  that  the  means  used  may  bear  some 
relation  to  the  effect  desired.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed on  those  who  are  about  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
instruction,  that  they  should  accurately  define  to  themselves 
the  general  result  which  will  satisfy  their  wishes.  Surely 
the  most  rational  aim  and  end  of  intellectual  education  must 
be,  to  instil  into  the  mind  the  love  of  knowledge,  and  to 
endue  it  tvith  the  power  of  acquiring  this  in  after  life  by  its 
own  unassisted  exertions.  Why  do  we  wish  our  children  to 
be  wise  and  clever?  Is  it  not  because  we  feel,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  they  exercise  the  faculties  of  thought  and  reason, 
so  will  their  sphere  of  usefulness  be  enlarged — so  will  those 
habits  and  feelings  be  excited  which  tend  to  happiness  and 
virtue.  If  their  intellectual  attainments  are  to  be  independent 
of  these  objects — if  they  fail  to  purify  the  heart  and  refine 
the  mind — then  indeed  has  education  been  pursued  without 
profit,  and  without  yielding  those  results  which  good  instruc- 
tion is  capable  of  producing.  Next  to  the  cultivation  of  our 
social  affections,  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  susceptible  of 
being  made  the  greatest  source  of  happiness.  Should  we  not 
then,  by  every  possible  means,  strive  to  give  to  our  children 
this  invaluable  blessing,  and  by  teaching  them  in  their  early 
days  to  use  their  faculties,  make  them  feel  that  to  them  there 
is  no  sealed  book — that  they  have  the  power,  if  they  have  the 
will,  to  acquire  all  that  man  has  already  acquired  ? 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  present  inquiry  to  discuss 
here,  whether  public  or  domestic  education  is  most  influential 
in  forming  the  mind  and  heart  to  the  love  of  knowledge  and 
virtue.  In  either  case  the  mother's  early  care  is  necessary, 
and  must  be  beneficial ;  for  should  the  pupil  be  removed  to 
the  discipline  of  a  school,  there  is  no  candid  tutor  who  will 
not  perceive  and  appreciate  the  superior  intelligence  of  chil- 
dren who  have  been  taught  by  a  judicious  mother. 

Our  present  object  is  to  inquire  into  the  means  afforded  to 
mothers  for  forming  the  minds  of  their  children. 

Among  the  numerous  works  which  have  called  forth  these 
remarks  on  education,  those  of  Mrs.  Hack  claim  our  pecu- 
liar attention,  as  being  eminently  calculated  to  assist  mothers. 
This  lady  has  written  on  several  subjects,  and  has  shown 
herself  most   successful  in  the   power   of  attracting  and 
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riveting  the  attention  of  children ;  while  amiable  feelings 
pure  morality,  and  high  principle,  characterize  all  her  works. 
There  is  no  ostentation  or  sickly  display  of  sentiment,  but 
all  is  nature,  and  speaks  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  mind. 
In  her  *  Winter  Evenings'  she  has  had  the  happy  art  of 
condensing  all  that  is  interesting  and  amusing  in  the  best 
narratives  of  voyagers  and  travellers.  These  little  volumes 
are  among  the  chief  favourites  in  the  juvenile  library,  and 
fully  confirm  the  author's  opinion,  that  children  whose  tastes 
are  unvitiated  prefer  truth  to  fiction.  She  thus  remarks  in 
her  preface  to  this  work. — 

*  When  the  **  quivering  light"  of  reason  dawns  on  the  youthful 
mind,  is  not  **  the  chequered  field  of  man"  the  natural  and  most 
attractive  object  of  its  speculation  ?  Every  child  hopes  to  be  a 
man.  The  business  of  childhood  is  to  prepare  for  the  full  exertion 
of  the  mental  powers  when  they  shall  arrive  at  maturity.  Then 
will  not  those  unfolding  powers  be  stretched  and  stimulated  in  the 
safest  and  wisest  manner  by  following  the  natural  impulse  of  hope 
and  curiosity  ?  Let  the  actions,  and  enjoyments,  and  sufferings  of 
men,  form  the  subjects  of  the  contemplation  of  children.  Care 
indeed  will  be  necessary  in  selecting,  not  only  such  scenes  and 
events  as  they  can  entirely  understand,  but  such  as  ought  to  be 
presented  to  them.  Examples  of  courage,  of  patience,  of  fortitude, 
of  generosity  and  benevolence,  and  above  all  of  reliance  on  the 
supreme  Disposer  of  events,  on  occasions  of  danger  and  distress, 
will  have  a  natural  tendency  to  strengthen  and  to  elevate  the  cha- 
racter. But  to  obtain  this  desirable  end,  the  actors  as  well  as  the 
events  must  be  real.  Children  must  not  suppose  that  a  scene  is 
got  up  for  them  J  to  answer  some  particular  purpose  :  they  must  feel 
the  sober  assurance  that  they  are  treated  like  reasonable  beings, 
and  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  they  are  able  to 
understand  it' 

Others  likewise  have  pursued  this  path  with  success. 
'  Maritime  Discoveries,'  by  Miss  Taylor,  is  simply  and 
pleasingly  written,  and  perhaps,  as  being  more  elementary, 
its  perusal  may  with  advantage  precede  that  of  '  Winter 
Evenings.' 

*  Harry  Beaufoy'  is  another  production  of  Mrs.  Hack — in 
which  the  mechanism  of  the  numan  frame  is  explained  so 
simply  and  so  clearly,  that  children  of  ten  years  old  can  fully 
understand  and  take  an  interest  in  the  perusali  We  feel  that 
nothing  we  could  say  of  the  general  tendency  of  this  volume 
would  be  so  satisfactory  as  a  few  short  extracts  from  it. 

*  Mrs.  Beaufoy  laid  her  hand  upon  Harry's  shoulder,  and  in  an 
earnest,  affectionate  tone  of  voice  said,  '  Listen  to  me,  my  beloved 
child.    You  have  hitherto  believed  a  fact  to  be  true  if  I  told  you 
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that  it  was  so,  because  yoji  cannot  recollect  that  I  have  ever  deceive^ 
you  ;  and  therefore  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt  my  word.  But 
did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  it  is  possible  I  may,  in  some  things,  be 
myself  deceived — that  I  may  draw  a  wrong  conclusion  from  some 
particular  fact,  and  that  on  some  subjects  I  must  Necessarily  be 
ignorant?'  p.  21.  ...  .  '  And  sometimes  I  am  mistaken, 
Harry,  and  suppose  I  know  a  thing  which  on  further  examination 
I  find  to  be  different  from  what  I  had  supposed  it  to  be.  Now  there 
is  one  subject,  my  dear  child,  on  which  you  ought  not  to  trust  me 
or  any  other  human  being.  You  ought  to  be  ture  of  this  fact  for 
yourself;  so  sure  as  nbt  to  leave  the  possibility  qf  a  mistake — ^it 
is  the  existence  of  that  Almighty  and  Benevolent  Being  whojs  the 
first  great  cause  of  all  that  our  eyes  behold — the  contriver,  and 
maker,  and  preserver  of  everything.* — pp.  22,  23. 

One  other  extract  must  be  given :  Harry  is  praising  the 
bee  and  censuring  the  butterfly^  and  Mrs.  fieanfoy  is  made 
to  reply — 

*  You  are  mistaken,  my  dear  boy.  The  industrious  bee  and  the 
giddy  butterfly  are  equally  intent  upon  their  present  gratification, 
and  equally  regardless  of  future  consequences.  There  is  neither 
wisdom  in  the  bee  nor  folly  in  the  butterfly ;  both  are  equally  pur- 
suing the  end  of  their  being,  and  each  finds  its  proper  and  present 
gratification  in  the  habits  which  are  suited  to  its  respective  modes 
of  life.  The  butterfly  is  not  intended  to  live  through  the  winter : 
why  then  should  it  lay  up  a  store  of  food  T — pp.  139,  140. 

In  no  branch  of  education  has  there  been  a  more  striking 
improvement  than  in  works  relating  to  history.  These  are 
now  not  mere  records  of  dates  or  abridgments  of  facts 
wherein  children  can  take  no  interest^  and  which^  coloured 
by  a  strong  party  bias^  give  false  and  prejudiced  notions. 
The  only  pleasurable  recollections  derived  a  few  years  back 
from  juvenile  historical  studies^  were  the  cuts  which  adorned 
Mrs.  Trimmer's  Histories ;  but  the  meagre  information  which 
the  volumes  contain  afforded  no  correspondent  amusement^ 
and  youth  finished  their  education,  ignorant  of  the  true  phi- 
losophy of  history,  and  disinclined  to  pursue  the  subject.  In 
the  present  day  the  history  of  almost  every  country  may  be 
found  written  in  a  manner  calculated  to  interest  young  minds, 
and  to  awaken  curiosity  for  further  information.  It  has  been 
shown  that  something  besides  the  mere  knowledge  of  facts 
can  be  drawn  from  the  page  of  history,  and  by  no  one  has 
this  been  done  with  more  success  than  by  Mrs.  Hack.  Her 
*  Grecian  Stories'  are  full  of  interest  to  younger  children, 
while  her  *  Stories  from  English  History'  will  be  perused  at 
a  more  advanced  age  with  pleasure  and  profit.  These  volumes 
impart  correct  historical  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time 
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convey  beautiful  lessons  of  morality,  the  highest  and  best 
use  or  history.  They  are  written  in  the  form  of  conversa- 
tions between  a  mother  and  her  children ;  the  machinery  is^ 
in  this  respect,  so  ably  and  pleasingly  sustained,  that  the 
reader  has  no  difficulty  in  imagining  such  conversations  to 
have  actually  occurred.  The  moderation  and  impartiality 
with  which  characters  are  discussed^  the  entire  freedom  from 
all  party-spirit  and  bias,  and  the  exalted  sentiments  which 
shine  through  every  page,  render  this  a  Valuable  work  to 
every  lover  of  truth  and  virtue.  Our  remarks  may,  perhaps, 
appear  too  laudatory,  unless  supported  by  proofs  drawn  from 
the  work  itself,  nor  can  we  hope  to  do  it  justice  by  the  few 
short  extracts  which  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  give.  We 
must  confine  ourselves,  in  these,  to  passages  calculated  to 
attract  the  attention  of  mothers,  referring  to  the  volumes 
themselves  for  the  interesting  and  entertaining  details  and 
anecdotes  with  which  they  abound. 

'  I  admire  the  character  of  Alfred  far  more  than  you  do,  my  dear 
Harry :  for  you  think  of  him  only  as  a  brave  prince,  who  endea- 
voured to  protect  his  subjects  from  a  horde  of  merciless  enemies. 
Any  courageous  man  might  have  done  that ;  but  Alfred  possessed 
qualities  far  more  heroic  than  a  victorious  general :  for  I  dispute 
that  man's  claim  to  the  title  of  a  true  kerOj  of  whom  nothing  better 
can  be  said  than  that  he  was  the  principal  actor  in  a  great  and 
bloody  tragedy.  Alfred  had  far  higher  claims  to  our  admiration. 
It  is  not  in  the  first  seven  years  of  the  reign  of  Alfred  that  we  must 
look  for  the  traces  of  that  wisdom  and  vigilance  which  afterwards 
distinguished  him.  The  only  plan  he  seems  to  have  had  in  view 
during  that  period  was  to  obtain  a  temporary  peace.  He  made  a 
bad  use  of  his  superior  knowledge,  sought  only  his  own  pleasure, 
and  despised  everybody  about  him.  But  while  he  was  thus  ear- 
nestly pursuing  the  knowledge  on  which  he  set  so  false  a  value, 
prizing  it  for  itself,  and  not  as  the  means  of  doing  good,  he  acquired 
habits  of  thinking  and  reasoning;  and  it  was  upon  these  habits 
that  his  reformation  was  founded.  When  adversity  compelled  him 
to  give  up  his  studies,  he  applied  his  powers  of  reflection  to  the 
common  affairs  of  life ;  he  considered  the  consequences  of  his  ac- 
tions, and  thus  his  studious  habits,  which  had  nourished  his  pride 
and  alienated  his  people,  proved  the  means  of  enlightening  his  un- 
derstanding, correcting  his  temper,  and  reforming  his  conduct. 
Thus,  applying  his  previous  habits  of  reflection  to  the  real  business 
of  life,  he  gained  instruction  from  every  event,  and  nobly  profited 
by  the  lessons  of  adversity.'—- Fu^t  Series,  pp.  29,  40,  48,  53. 

Is  not  this  a  more  useful,  as  well  as  more  just  view  of 
Alfred^s  character,  than  that  generally  presented  to  children  ? 
while  Richard  the  Thirds  who  is  only  known  to  them  as 
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'  the  hump-backed  murderer/  is,  by  the  impartiality  of  the 
historian,  brought  within  the  pale  of  humanity. 

^  We  must  particularly  attend  to  the  statement  oifacts^  and  make 
great  albwance  for  the  prejudices  of  party  writers,  when  they  are 
giving  their  own  opinion  of  the  character  and  motives  of  an  ob- 
noxious  person.  It  would  also  be  no  more  than  justice  requires,  to 
examine,  as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  doing  it,  what  were  the 
prevailing  manners  and  vices  of  the  times,  and  to  compare  the 
actions  of  such  an  individual  with  those  of  his  contemporaries.  If 
we  do  this  in  the  case  of  Richard  the  Third,  we  shall  find  that  there 
is  no  just  foundation  for  regarding  him  as  that  monster  of  hypocrisy 
and  cruelty  which  prejudice  has  represented.  On  the  contrary,  his 
conduct  on  some  occasions  proved  that  he  had  a  heart  and  sjrmpa- 
thies  like  other  men.  He  was  indeed  irritable,  peremptory,  and 
impatient  of  opposition  to  his  plans  or  wishes  ;  but  these  are  very 
common  faults.  You,  my  dear  children,  must  sometimes  be  con* 
scious  of  their  existence  in  yourselves,  and  you  may  occasionally 
observe  their  effects  in  the  conduct  of  others.  When  such  dispo- 
sitions do  not  manifest  themselves  by  alarming  acts  of  wickedness, 
we  are  too  apt  to  disregard  their  tendency  to  produce  confirmed  ill- 
temper,  and  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  secret  indulgence  of  wrong 
feelings  is  the  surest  way  of  preparing  ourselves  to  fall  by  the  first 
powerful  temptation  that  may  assail  us. 

*  Lucy — Then  you  think  that  Richard  was  not  so  very  much  to 
blame,  but  that  his  memory  is  unjustly  treated  ? 

*  Mrs.  B. — You  mistake  my  meaning ;  for  though  his  character 
has  been  treated  with  injustice,  this  is  quite  compatible  with  his 
having  been,  not  only  very  much  to  blame,  but  exceedingly  guilty. 
He  has  indeed  been  accused  or  suspected  of  murders  which  there 
is  no  just  reason  to  believe  that  he  committed  ;  and  of  hypocrisy 
so  unparalleled,  that  if  credited  it  would  by  destroying  all  sympathy 
for  him  deprive  us  of  those  striking  lessons  his  character  is  calcu- 
lated to  afford.  History  presents  us  with  a  splendid  picture  of 
MAN  under  every  imaginable  variety  of  character  and  circumstances, 
but  subject  to  certain  general  principles  of  action  or  motive  to  ac- 
tion, which  bind  together  the  whole  human  race  in  one  chain  of 
sympathy,  thus  rendering  the  virtuous  energy  of  some,  and  the 
crimes  and  misfortunes  of  others,  subjects  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion to  all.  We  should  therefore  carefully  avoid  unduly  exalting  or 
degrading  the  heroes  of  the  scene,  but  regard  them  as  they  are, 
creatures  of  like  passions  with  ourselves — like  us,  passing  through 
a  state  of  trial,  and  surrounded  with  circumstances  connected  with 
evil  and  with  good.  These  circumstances  have  a  natural  influence 
over  our  conduct ;  and  if  our  understandings  are  weak,  if  we  have 
no  moral  energy  or  fixed  principles  of  religion,  they  will  probably 
govern  us  as  animals  are  influenced  by  whatever  acts  upon  their 
senses.    Every  intelligent  being  knows  that  he  has  reason  to  direct 
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his  choice,  and  duties  to  perform ;  and  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
Kim  to  consider  the  consequences  of  his  actions  both  to  himself 
and  others.' — ^Third  Series,  pp.  3,  7,  8. 

There  is  an  original  vein  of  thinking  in  all  this  lady's 
observations  on  those  virtues  and  qualities  which  are  too 
generally  held  up  to  the  indiscriminate  admiration  of  the 
young. 

^  Patriotism,  especially  when  called  into  action  in  a  barbarous 
age,  too  often  partakes  of  the  ferocity  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
It  has  ever  been  acknowledged  as  a  sublime  principle,  the  source 
of  heroic  emotions,  which  none  but  great  minds  can  truly  feel ; 
and  being  always  exerted  at  the  price  of  many  personal  sacrifices, 
nobly  devoting  itself  for  the  benefit  of  others,  it  irresistibly  com- 
pels the  sympathy  of  mankind,  wins  their  admiration,  and  justifies 
their  praise.  Society  has  made  a  wonderful  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion and  humanity  since  William  Wallace  attempted  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  country  ;  and  while  we  refuse  to  credit  the  exaggerated 
accounts  of  his  enemies,  who  describe  him  as  more  cruel  than 
Herod  or  Nero — as  one  ihcU  never-  had  pile  of  Inglisman  no  ways, 
we  may  believe  that  he  plundered,  burnt,  and  slaughtered  often 
without  mercy  ;  for  such  was  then  the  general  manner  of  carrying 
on  war:  yet  perhaps  we  may  fairly  say,  that  the  cruelties  of  Wal- 
lace belong  to  the  barbarous  character  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  but 
that  his  noble  spirit  was  his  own.' — p.  77. 

Again: 

*  The  notions  of  honour  inspired  by  chivalry  were  not  to  be 
trusted  as  a  rule  of  life.  Edward  the  Tliird  and  his  equally  cele- 
brated son  had  but  too  little  sympathy  for  the  evils  occasioned  by 
war,  and  they  were  regardless  of  its  justice ;  but  the  pomp  and 
glorious  circumstances  attending  were  their  passion ;  and  the  ex- 
citement and  applause  produced  by  tlieir  heroism  afforded  them  the 
highest  gratification.  It  would  be  absurd  to  expect  consistent 
virtue  from  any  principle  of  action  that  springs  from  pride  or  the 
love  of  applause,  yet  many  striking  traits  of  honour  and  generosity 
adorn  the  annals  of  chivalry,  which  can  boast  of  heroes  but  little 
inferior  to  those  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers.  Froissart  relates  a  pleas- 
ing instance  of  the  honour  and  generosity  observed  by  the  knights 
of  the  fourteenth  century  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  In 
the  evening,  when  each  retired  to  his  tent  with  the  knights  and 
esquires  he  had  that  day  taken,  the  victors  asked  the  captives  what 
they  could  pay  for  their  ransom  without  much  hurting  their  for- 
tunes ?  and  willingly  allowed  them  to  fix  the  price  wliich  it  would 
be  convenient  for  them  to  pay,  ^vithout  feeling  any  distrust  of  their 
honour.  Yet  these  were  the  very  men  who  would  drive  off  the 
cattle,  destroy  the  crops,  and  bum  the  cottage  of  the  peasant, 
without  one  feeling  of  compunction.  In  this  campaign  the  cour- 
teous and  humane  Black  Prince  laid  waste  the  whole  country  by 
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fire^  from  Bordeaux  to  Narbonne.     So  partial  and  inconsistent 
was  the  humanity  of  chivalry.' — Second  Series,  pp.  207,  208,  213. 

Biography^  equally  with  travels  and  history,  may  be  made 
to  assist  in  the  instruction  as  well  as  the  amusement  of 
youth.  A  skilful  display  of  the  difficulties  which  great 
talents  have  sometimes  had  to  encounter^  and  the  energy  and 
perseverance  which  have  been  required  to  surmount  ob- 
stacles in  order  to  attain  to  excellence  or  success,  may,  in 
the  hands  of  an  able  writer,  be  made  the  means  of  moral  as 
well  as  intellectual  improvement,  supplying  the  highest 
motives  to  useful  ambition,  and  regulating  and  directing  the 
aspirings  of  genius. 

Few  works  of  this  description  are,  however,  wholly  unex- 
ceptionable I  there  is  too  much  either  of  moralizing  or  of  dry 
narrative — so  difficult  is  it  to  avoid  extremes.  A  little  book 
was  published  several  years  ago  by  Darton  and  Harvey, 
entitled  ^  Buds  of  Genius,'  and  intended  as  an  introduction  to 
biography.  It  is  written  simplv  and  naturally,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  induce  in  young  children  a  taste  for  this  kind  of 
reading.  The  author  of  *  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Linnaeus  ' 
has,  we  think,  also  completely  succeeded  in  the  art  of  render- 
ing biography  amusing  and  instructive.  This  short  account 
is  made,  we  might  almost  say,  deeply  interesting ;  and  the 
reader,  be  he  young  or  old,  will  follow  with  lively  sympathy 
the  steps  of  the  philosopher  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to 
riches  and  fame. 

Mrs.  Wakefield  has  been  known  as  a  writer  for  many 
years  5  and  to  judge  by  the  numerous  editions  which  her 
works  have  reached,  she  has  been  long  considered  as  a 
popular  writer.  Therefore,  in  noticing  those  books  which 
may  be  useful  to  u  mother,  we  ought  not  perhaps  to  pass 
her  entirely  without  comment ;  the  more  especially  as  her 
works  make  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  catalogue  of 
Messrs.  Darton  and  Harvey.  This  lady  has  certainly  been 
most  indefatigable  in  her  literary  occupations,  and  has  pro- 
duced many  volumes  on  almost  as  many  subjects.  When 
she  first  began  to  write,  there  were  fewer  labourers  in  the 
field,  and  on  this  account  her  books  may  perhaps  have  ob- 
tained a  greater  circulation  than  they  would  have  com- 
manded in  the  present  day.  They  were  found  useful  before 
better  things  appeared,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  ungracious 
wholly  to  discard  one  who  for  many  years  was  so  sedulously 
employed  for  the  improvement  of  youth.  In  her  lighter  works, 
Mrs.  Wakefield  certainly  affords  some  entertaining  informa- 
tion, but  they  are  not  set  off  by  the  graces  of  style  and  man- 
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ner;  and  when  she  ventures  upon  the  task  of  explanation  or 
description^  the  immeasurable  distance  between  her  and  the 
author  of  *  Harry  and  Lucy '  is  plainly  perceptible.  This 
lady  has  nothing  original  about  her ;  the  machinery  of  her 
books  is  clumsily  managed,  and  her  children  are  the  most 
unnatural  little  pedants  in  the  world.  I'o  give  an  example ; 
her  *  Mental  Improvement '  opens  with  the  following  con- 
versation : 

'  Sophia — How  happy  are  we,  my  dear  sister,  to  be  blessed  with 
kind  parents,  who  devote  so  much  time  to  our  instruction  and 
amusement !  With  what  tenderness  do  they  listen  to  our  conver- 
sation, and  improve  every  subject  that  arises  to  our  advantage ! 

•Cecilia — ^I  am  never  so  happy  in  any  other  company;  they 
have  the  art  of  rendering  instruction  and  study  agreeable.  Though 
I  tenderly  love  my  governess,  I  feel  such  a  superior  attachment  to 
my  mamma,  that  1  am  not  able  to  express  it ;  and  I  am  sure 
Mrs.  Selwyn  will  not  blame  me  for  it,  for  she  always  advises  me 
to  look  up  to  my  father  and  mother  as  my  best  and  kindest  friends. 

'  Sophia — Mrs.  Selwyn,  our  worthy  governess,  is  too  wise  and 
discreet  to  be  jealous  of  our  preferring  our  parents  to  everybody ; 
she  would  sooner  direct  us  to  regulate  our  affections  properly,  and 
undoubtedly  giv:e  them  the  first  place.* 

It  would  not,  however,  be  fair  to  this  really  respectable 
writer,  to  take  leave  of  her  with  the  foregoing  quotation.  She 
is  always  found  to  inculcate  moral,  though  rather  common- 
place sentiments  :  it  is  her  aim  to  lead  the  youthful  mind  to 
religion  and  virtue;  and  she  occasionally  evinces  some 
sound  and  rational  views  upon  the  subject  of  education. 

Mrs.  Wakefield's  ^  Instinct  displayed '  is  found  by  some 
young  people  amusing,  and  it  forms  one  among  the  number 
of  those  books  which  tend  to  give  interest  to  the  study  of 
natural  history.  Very  young  children  delight  in  looking  at 
pictures  of  animals,  and  in  hearing  anecdotes  concerning 
them.  The  press  abounds  with  writings  upon  this  subject, 
adapted  to  all  ages.  In  the  ^  Natural  History  of  Quadrupeds, 
by  a  Lady,'  a  great  deal  of  information  is  very  plainly  given. 
Its  whole  tendency  is  to  excite  good  feelings  in  the  young 
reader,  and  to  induce  him  to  treat  the  brute  creation  with 
conipassion  and  tenderness. 

Bingley's  *  Animated  Nature '  is  likewise  a  very  useful 
book.  The  anecdotes  which  are  interspersed  are  generally 
interesting,  and  the  classification  is  so  natural  and  so  devoid 
of  all  technicalities,  that  the  pupil  will  acquire  this  informa- 
tion without  considering  it  part  of  his  school  learning.  This 
is  as  it  should  be— enumerations  of  classes  and  orders,  in 
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terms  to  which  the  learner  is  unaccustomed — which  he  finds 
it  difficult  even  to  pronounce^  and  much  more  so  to  remem* 
ber^  should  be  carefully  avoided  till  the  pupil  has  acquired  a 
love  of  the  pursuit  sufficiently  strong  to  submit  to  the  labour 
of  mastering  its  technical  language.  Wc  see  this  fault 
strongly  exhibited  in  a  small  volume  entitled  ^  Rudiments  of 
Conchology/  The  well-executed  coloured  engravings  with 
which  it  is  illustrated  immediately  attract  attention,  but  the 
science  itself  is  soon  discovered  to  be  repulsively  dull  in  con- 
sequence of  the  numerous  technical  terms  with  which  the 
work  is  crowded.  To  become  acquainted  with,  and  properly 
to  apply  them,  would  require  an  exercise  of  memory  and  a 
degree  of  attention  which  would  most  generally  be  deemed 
disproportionate  to  the  value  of  the  attainment.  This  defect 
does  not  display  itself  so  forcibly  in  the  ^  Rudiments  of 
Mineralogy,*  by  the  same  author ;  the  classifications  here 
are  not  so  formidable^  and  it  is  in  consequence  rendered  a 
less  forbidding  work.  Perhaps  this  is  rather  attributable  to 
the  subject,  the  utility  of  which  is  more  apparent.  If  even  a 
mother  succeeded  in  convincing  herself,  it  would  be  a  very 
difficult  task  to  persuade  her  child,  that  any  advantage  could 
be  found  in  committing  to  memory  the  technicalities  of  con- 
chology.  This  species  of  knowledge  it  never  can  be  requi- 
site for  young  people  to  learn,  unless  they  show  a  decided 
taste  for  the  pursuit.  Some  mothers,  however,  are  so  solici- 
tous that  their  children  should  become  acquainted  with  any 
and  every  subject  upon  which  works  for  young  people  are 
written,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  lest  many  a  little  victim  of  ill- 
judged  anxiety  may  be  doomed  to  learn  by  rote  ^  Panno- 
phorus,  Emarginula,  Fissurella,*  &c to  the  hun- 
dredth term. 

The '  Geography  of  Plants,'  by  Mr.  Barton,  though  capable 
of  being  used  with  advantage  in  the  instruction  of  youth, 
may  likewise  be  perused  with  interest  and  profit  by  all  classes  of 
readers.  We  notice  it  in  this  place,  as  an  exemplification  of 
the  fact,  that  much  information  may  be  imparted  without  the 
introduction  of  any  but  the  most  perfectly  familiar  terms. 
The  names  of  the  plants  are  all  given  in  English,  and  their 
botanical  terms  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  maps 
which  illustrate  the  work  are,  we  believe,  quite  original. 
They  are  maps  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  world,  in 
which  the  names  of  plants  are  substituted  for  the  names  of 
places — cultivated  plants  being  distinguished  by  Roman  let- 
ters, and  those  growing  wild  by  Italics,  By  a  reference  to 
these,  the  relative  vegetation  of  the  whole  earth  is  more 
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clearly  seen  than  by  anything  which  could  be  written  on  the 
subject  unaccompanied  by  such  happy  elucidations.  The 
author  justly  observes  that 

*  It  is  a  subject  which  appears  well  calculated  to  interest  every 
one  who  has  a  taste  for  the  study  of  nature ;  but  while  wrapped  up 
in  the  technical  terms  of  botany,  as  well  as  in  a  foreign  or  dead 
language,  the  number  is  comparatively  small  of  persons  who  are 
qualified  to  participate  in  the  pleasure  which  it  is  capable  of  affording/ 

This  book  is  written  in  a  plain  manner,  giving  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  a  very  interesting  subject,  and  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  excite  a  love  of  Nature,  and  to  induce  a  more  par- 
ticular examination  into  her  beautiful  works. 

*  The  Wild  Garland/  by  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Linnaeus, 
is  an  unpretending  little  book,  applicable  to  the  same  object. 
It  does  not  profess  to  give  any  regular  insight  into  botany  as 
a  science,  but  the  writer  is  evidently  a  sincere  lover  of 
nature,  and  perfectly  familiar  with  that  study  for  which  she 
would  excite  a  taste. 

*  It  professes  not  to  throw  any  fresh  light  on  the  subject,  nor  to 
initiate  by  any  new  method  into  its  hidden  mysteries  ;  but  simply  to 
give  additional  interest  to  the  study  of  botany,  by  the  association  of 
ideas  poetical,  historical,  or  classical,  with  some  of  the  beautiful 
productions  of  our  fields  and  woods/ 

An  author  who  succeeds  in  giving  to  the  pupil  a  desire  to 
go  farther  in  the  study  of  any  subject,  does  infinitely  more 
service  to  the  cause  of  education  than  he  who  writes  the 
most  elaborate  treatise.  There  are  three  principal  causes 
which  prevent  so  many  writers  from  producing  this  desirable 
effect. 

The  first  cause  of  failure  is  want  of  simplicity  in  elementary 
books  intended  for  the  earliest  age.  We  are  aware  that  it  is  a 
diflBcult  task  to  bring  the  mind  down  to  a  level  with  the  infan- 
tine capacity.  Puerility  is  too  often  mistaken  for  simplicity, 
and  an  unmeaning,  familiar  jingle,  almost  approaching  to 
vulgarity,  is  considered  better  adapted  to  catch  the  attention 
of  the  little  scholar  than  playful  good  sense.  Even  those  who 
in  their  prefaces  profess  to  be  aware  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
numerous  other  faults  in  writers  who  have  preceded  them, 
fail  in  their  attempts  to  sustain  simplicity  of  language.  They 
begin  with  sentences  adapted  for  mere  infancy,  but  soon, 
forgetting  their  caution,  plunge  the  poor  child  into  all  the 
intricacies  of  obscure  phraseology.  There  is  a  striking 
example  of  this  in  a  small  elementary  book  translated  from 
the  Italian  of  Count  G.  Bardi.     It  begins  thus  : — 

'  Man  stands  straight  on  his  feet.     His  head  is  straight  on  his 
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shoulders.  Beasts  have  a  long  snout.  They  walk  on  four  feet. 
Man  has  two  arms.  He  has  two  legs.  He  takes  things  Avith  his 
hands.     The  8ole  of  his  foot  lies  on  the  ground.' — p.  1. 

At  page  68  we  find  this  truly  luminous  description  of  a 
bee-hive : — 

*  Their  work  is  composed  of  comhs  placed  vertically,  and  con- 
sisting of  horizontal  cells,  joined  together  at  the  sides  and  bottom  : 
the  cells  have  six  equal  sides,  and  the  bottoms,  which  are  common 
to  two  opposite  ranks,  form  each  three  equal  lozenges.  It  has 
been  proved  on  geometrical  principles,  that  this  form  requires  least 
substance,  and  confers  the  greatest  stability.' 

These  two  short  quotations  form  together  exactly  one 
page,  sixty-eight  of  which  would  not  comprise  many  lessons. 
The  writer  must  therefore  suppose,  that  after  the  lapse  of 
a  very  short  interval,  the  child's  intellect  would  have  ripened 
surprisingly,  or  that  his  book  possessed  the  miraculous  power 
of  inspiring  him  with  intelligence  sufficient  to  comprehend  a 
description,  that  perhaps  no  one  previously  unacquainted 
with  the  subject  could  understand.  It  is  not  any  want  of 
indulgence  towards  the  little  work  before  us  which  prompts 
these  remarks ;  we  are  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  of  pointing 
out  to  those  who  write  for  children,  faults  against  which  it  is 
essential  for  them  to  guard. 

The  second  cause  of  failure  is  extremely  prevalent  in  all 
children's  books  except  those  of  the  highest  class.  Too 
much  heterogeneous  information  is  crowded  into  works  writ* 
ten  professedly  for  amusement;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
mind  of  the  young  reader  is  bewildered  and  fatigued,  instead 
of  his  curiosity  being  excited.  Some  writers,  in  attempting 
to  follow  the  example  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  wholly  mistake 
her  design,  which  is  not  merely  that  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion, but  of  creating  a  desire  for  knowledge.  They  estimate 
their  books  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  subjects  on  which 
they  treat,  without  having  any  regard  to  method  or  measure. 
There  is  a  constant  design  on  the  little  reader  to  inveigle 
him  into  some  ambush  of  learning.  While  engaged  in  the 
delights  of  a  ball,  he  finds  himself  suddenly  entrapped  into  a 
lecture  on  insects,  and  a  party  of  pleasure  frequently  termi- 
nates in  a  dry  dissertation  on  natural  philosophy.  In  one 
book  the  little  hero,  with  a  taste  peculiar  to  himself,  is  made 
to  derive  great  entertainment  from  the  second  reading  of  an 
obscure,  abstruse  lecture  on  astronomy,  and  to  take  delight 
in  the  information  communicated,  even  if  it  has  not  the 
remotest  connexion  with  the  subject  under  consideration. 
After  a  rambling  discourse  on  the  swallow,  an  account  of 
sponge  is  thus  aptly  introduced ; — 
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•  Henry-— -Thank  you.  Look  at  this  piece  of  fungus  I  have 
broken  from  the  root  of  that  old  beech:  it  looks  like  sponge. 
Where  does  sponge  grow  V — Henry  and  his  Tutor,  p.  8. 

The  fault  which  we  are  now  exposing  is  perhaps  not  so 
much  that  of  writers  as  of  parents.  There  is  at  present  an 
unnatural  demand  for  these  productions.  Many  persons  are 
painfully  anxious  that  their  children  should  learn  everything 
at  full  speed,  and  be  what  is  called  clever.  Accordingly,  in 
every  recreation  knowledge  is  sought  to  be  insinuated  with 
an  eagerness  which  defeats  its  own  purpose ;  for,  pressed 
down  by  the  overwhelming  load  of  learning,  the  child,  who 
was  fondly  expected  to  spring  up  into  a  giant,  remains 
nothing  but  a  pigmy. 

The  minds  of  parents  having  been  powerfully  roused  to 
the  great  duty  of  educating  their  children,  it  is  perhaps  only 
a  natural  consequence  that,  for  a  time,  they  should  take  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  that  where  too  little  had  been  so  long 
done,  too  much  should  now  be  attempted.  The  fault  of  the 
present  day  is  accordingly  that  of  loading  the  young  mind 
with  more  aliment  than  is  beneficial  to  its  growth  and  ex- 
pansion. We  would  earnestly  strive  to  guard  it  from  this 
repletion.  Sound  and  rational  views  have  of  late  been  so 
much  disseminated  by  those  who  reflect  on  the  subject,  as 
to  lead  to  the  hope  that  in  a  few  years  this  system  of  ultra- 
education  will  soften  down  into  the  happy  medium. 

The  third  cause  of  failure  which  remains  to  be  examined 
is  a  more  fatal  error  than  either  of  the  foregoing :  it  does  not 
arise  only  from  the  incompetency  of  writers,  but  the  badness 
of  a  system.  Memory  is  put  in  too  great  requisition,  and 
the  number  of  words  is  beyond  all  proportion  greater  than 
that  of  the  ideas  acquired.  A  rational  mother  will  look  be« 
yond  the  present  moment  for  her  children,  and  if  convinced 
of  the  inefficacy  and  pernicious  tendency  of  a  system,  will 
willingly  abandon  it.  The  education  of  very  young  children 
is  now  much  more  free  from  error  than  that  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced period ;  and  the  infant  mind  is  rarely,  in  the  present 
day,  disgusted  on  the  threshold  of  knowledge  by  austere 
looks  and  difllicult  tasks. 

Is  it  natural  that  the  mind,  as  it  gains  strength  by  exercise^ 
should  become  less  pleased  with  the  exertion  ?  This  involves 
HO  apparent  a  contradiction,  that  the  solution  can  only  be 
found  in  the  injudicious  manner  wherein  education  is  con- 
ducted. If  children  be  led  to  use  their  understandings— if 
they  be  induced  to  think,  compare,  and  reason — their  curiosity 
will  continue  to  be  excited,  and  their  desire  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge will  lead  them  willingly  to  overcome  difficulties,  if  the 
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instructor  be  careful  that  none  be  presented  which  it  is  not 
in  their  power  to  surmount.  The  mere  pedagogue  may  smile 
at  the  idea  of  children  reasoning;  but  children,  and  very 
young  ones  too,  delight  to  have  their  minds  exercised,  pro- 
vided it  be  done  judiciously,  and  that  the  effort  be  discon* 
tinued  before  it  becomes  fatiguing.  The  desire  of  acquiring 
new  ideas  evinces  itself  in  such  early  childhood,  that  nothing 
more  would  appear  necessary  in  education  than  gradually  and 
sparingly  to  administer  to  this  appetite  for  novelty,  by  dis- 
playing some  of  the  exhaustless  treasures  which  are  within 
the  reach  of  all  who  seek  them.  How  lamentable  it  is  that 
this  spirit  of  inquiry  should  ever  be  crushed  ;  that  the  youth- 
ful mind  should  be  loaded  with  studies  which  cannot  interest 
it,  and  which  we  may  fear  will  quickly  create  a  disgust  for 
the  knowledge  forced  on  it  in  a  form  so  distasteful  I 

We  can  scarcely  too  much  deprecate  that  system  of  in- 
struction in  which  every  valuable  rule  is  committed  to  me- 
mory, where  every  species  of  information,  useless  as  well  as 
useful,  is  made  the  subject  of  question  and  answer,  and  the 
words  of  the  author  are  to  be  carefully  repeated.  So  far 
from  insisting  that  pupils  should  go  through  these  wearisome 
tasks,  the  rational  instructor  would  never  require  them,  and 
would  interdict  the  system  of  answering  questions  by  rote. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  reasonable  beings,  not  parrots^ 
are  the  objects  under  instruction,  and  that  they  have  other 
and  higher  faculties  to  be  cultivated  than  mere  memory. 
Now  it  happens,  that  of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  memory, 
as  far  as  it  is  merely  the  aptitude  of  learning  by  rote,  is  of 
the  least  consequence  to  us  in  after  life ;  and  yet  this  faculty, 
useful  only  as  a  subordinate, — ^this  humble  assistant  to  the 
nobler  powers  of  judgment,  reason,  and  invention, — usurps 
their  place,  and  reigns  paramount  in  the  academic  hall.  It 
would  be  as  reasonable,  in  developing  the  physical  powers,  if 
only  one  set  of  muscles  were  brought  into  action.  It  is  said 
by  the  advocates  for  mnemonic  tuition,  that  memory  alone 
can  be  cultivated  in  childhood,  as  the  other  powers  of  the 
mind  do  not  show  themselves  until  riper  years.  This  is 
entirely  a  fallacy  :  it  is  always  found,  where  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  call  forth  higher  faculties,  that  memory  is  pre- 
cisely that  one  which  they  find  most  irksome  to  exercise^ 
except  as  the  handmaid  to  other  powers.  Familiar  expla- 
nations, when  unaccompanied  by  hard  words,  will  be  under- 
stood and  applied  much  more  readily  by  the  pupil  than  if  he 
had  learned  a  form  of  words  by  rote ;  and  while  he  is  thus 
adding  to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  he  will  at  the  same  time 
be  habituating  his  mind  to  the  formation  of  distinct  ideas* 
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It  will  certainly  sometimes  happen  that  preconceived  and 
erroneous  notions  will  render  a  satisfactory  explanation  the 
work  of  time  and  patience ;  but  this  only  proves  of  how 
much  importance  it  is  to  remove  the  difficulties  which  per- 
plexed the  little  inquirer,  and  not  to  allow  him  to  rest  satisr 
fied  with  words  instead  of  ideas.  Hence  it  may  be  easily 
seen  why  memory  is  singled  out^  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  mental  powers.  It  is  much  less  trouble  to  instructors 
to  hear  a  lesson  than  to  give  an  explanation  ;  and  the  secret 
spring  of  their  whole  argument  is  discovered  in  the  con- 
cluding exclamation — ^  How  can  it  be  expected  that  we  are 
to  sacrifice  ourselves  to  such  irksome  drudgery  as  to  explain 
the  never-ending  questions  of  a  curious  child  ? '  During  the 
hours  allotted  to  study^  unceasing  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  is  certainly  required  ;  but  we  are  now  discussing 
what  is  most  advantageous  for  those  who  learn^  and  not 
what  is  most  pleasing  to  those  who  teach.  In  the  satisfactory 
progress  of  her  pupils  the  mother  will  find  her  reward.  In 
a  few — a  very  few — years,  she  will  view  them  pursuing  that 
path  with  pleasure  over  which  she  has  conducted  them  in 
the  rugged  way,  and  her  superintendence  will  then  be  only 
occasionally  required  to  guide  them  through  any  intricacies 
which  may  occur.  Should  she  at  length  see  them,  in  the 
full  vigour  of  their  intellect,  outstrip  her  in  the  race,  how 
will  she  exult  in  the  perfect  development  of  those  powers 
which  she  first  called  into  action  and  nurtured  into  strength  1 
When  the  system  of  cultivating  the  memory  alone  is 
wholly  pursued^  instead  of  inviting  on  to  knowledge,  every 
thing  is  done  to  create  and  confirm  a  distaste  for  it.  Long 
tasks  are  assigned  whose  meanings  are  not  understood,  and 
the  memory  is  stored  with  terms  to  which  no  ideas  are 
affixed.  The  understanding  has  no  part  in  education:  a 
quick  memory  gains  the  palm;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
pupil  grows  up  without  ever  having  learned  to  think.  It  is 
essentially  necessary,  in  plans  of  rational  education,  never  to 
teach  children  anything  which  they  cannot  perfectly  compre- 
hend :  if  a  subject  prove  too  abstruse,  put  it  aside  till  their 
more  ripened  intellects  enable  them  to  comprehend  it.  Per- 
haps, in  pursuing  this  method,  they  may  sometimes  appear 
backward  in  the  race ;  and  maternal  vanity,  or  rather  an 
amiable  diffidence  in  her  own  powers  of  instruction,  may 
induce  a  mother  to  stimulate  her  pupils  to  injurious  exertion. 
She  cannot  be  too  earnestly  dissuaded  from  this  course.  Let 
her  ever  keep  in  recollection,  that  she  must  be  carefully 
storing  the  minds  of  her  children  with  clear  ideas,  giving  to 
ihem  the  love  of  knowledge  and  the  habit  of  exercising  their 
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understandings;  and  that  it  is  of  the  first  consequence  to 
the  success  of  her  efforts  that  she  does  not  make  learning 
assume  a  repulsive  shape. 

The  publications  of  Darton  and  Harvey  are  nearly  free 
from  the  defect  which  has  called  forth  the  above  remarks. 
Catechisms  on  every  imaginable  topic  are  not  to  be  found  in 
their  lung  catalogue  of  books,  and  we  can  only  single  out 
one  work  to  exemplify  our  observations.  This  has,  however^ 
reached  the  seventh  edition,  and  would  on  that  account  alone 
deserve  some  notice.  The  title  of  the  work  is  *  English  Pars- 
ing, by  James  Giles.'  Although  we  had  already  felt  great 
sympathy  with  children  in  all  their  many  trials,  yet,  till  we 
saw  this  book,  we  never  suspected  the  extent  of  their  inflic- 
tions. We  were  not  aware  that  they  were  ever  constrained, 
except  in  acquiring  the  learned  languages,  to  follow  the 
truly  barbarous  custom  of  repeating  the  rule  at  every  word 
they  parse.  What  possible  effect  can  these  repetitions  have 
on  a  child,  except  to  disgust  him  with  grammar  ? 

The  greater  proportion  of  what  are  called  school  and  class- 
books  are  intended  for  the  cultivation  of  the  memory  alone. 
From  what  has  been  already  observed,  it  is  very  evident  why 
these  have  obtained  so  much  favour.  But  in  those  schools 
where  education  has  been  conducted  in  a  rational  way,  and 
where  the  general  intellectual  improvement  of  the  pupils  is 
made  the  first  object,  these  books  have  been  discarded.  In 
domestic  education  they  certainly  should  never  find  a  place. 
The  imperfect  knowledge  obtained  from  the  *  Preceptor's 
Assistant,'  and  other  books  of  that  kind,  is  worse  than  use* 
less — it  is  pernicious.  Those  young  people  who  have  learned 
so  many  words  at  the  expense  of  so  much  time  and  labour, 
are  too  apt  to  be  vain  of  their  superficial  acquirements,  and 
to  be  quite  satisfied  that  they  are  wonderfully  clever  — 
have  they  not  gone  ^  right  through  the  book,'  and  pro- 
nounced every  hard  name  with  perfect  propriety,  and  what 
greater  achievement  can  possibly  be  required  on  these  sub- 
jects ?  It  is  this  knowledge  of  mere  words  which  makes 
pedants ;  those  who  have  penetrated  beyond  the  surface, 
never  pride  themselves  on  their  acquisitions,  feeling  how 
very  small  these  are,  in  comparison  with  what  is  still  to  be 
learnt.  To  be  able  fluently  to  reply  to  abstruse  questions, 
is  by  the  many  considered  synonymous  with  understanding 
them.  But  would  any  reflecting  parents  be  willing  that  their 
children  should  rest  contented  with  such  knowledge  ? 

It  is  highly  useful  that  youth  should  be  led  to  acquire 
general  information,  and  that  their  studies  should  not 
be  confined  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  *  accidence ;  but  let  it 
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ever  be  borae  in  mind,  tbat  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween elementary  and  superficial  general  knowledge.     In 
the  one  case  the  pupil  is  led  by  easy  steps  into  the  right 
path :  the  wav  is  clearly  pointed  out  to  him ;  and,  whether 
his  taste  lead  him  to  pursue  it  farther  or  whether  he  only  pro-* 
ceeds  a  few  paces  onward,  he  walks  in  the  clear  light  of  day. 
In  the  other  case^  everything  is  seen  through  the  medium 
of  a  fog,  the  paths  are  dimly  discerned  as  in  a  labyrinth^ 
and  the  whole  appears  a  mass  of  confused  images.     Books 
of  this  kind  certainly  present  a  very  imposing  appearance  to 
the  unlettered,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  their  being 
found  so  attractive^  especially  in  ^  establishments  for  young 
ladies/     Imagine  only  one  volume  within  the  compass  of 
about  three  hundred  duodecimo  pages,  comprising  instruc- 
tion in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  upon  every  art  and 
science,   besides  innumerable  miscellaneous  subjects,  from 
natural  philosophy  and  religion,   down  to  heraldry  and  the 
most  appropriate  manner  of  addressing  lords  and  ladies-- all 
these,  too,  requiring  nought  for  their  attainment  save  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  memory.     Armed  with  this  potent  engine,  the 
head  of  the  establishment  takes  the  field ;  and  in  her  pro- 
spectus or  manifesto,  promises  anxious  mammas  to  accom- 
plish the  victory  over  subjects,  the  very  names  of  which  the 
good  lady  herself  might  have  remained  in  happy  ignorance 
of,  but  for  the  aid  of  so  inestimable  a  treasure.     Works  of 
this  genus  are  highly  prized  by  that  numerous  class  who  feel 
no  pleasure  in  the  act  of  acquiring  knowledge,  yet  desire 
the  appearance  of  its  acquisition.      But  *  The  Preceptor's 
Assistant/  one  of  the  volumes  which  has  called  forth  these 
remarks,  holds  out  a  still  further  attraction  to  ladies  in  the 
addition  of  a  catalogue  of  such  Latin  phrases  and  their  Eng- 
lish meanings  as  are  frequently  used  in  books  or  in  conver- 
sation.   These  pocket  cyclopfledias,  if  compiled  with  ability, 
would  not  perhaps  be  without  their  use  as  works  of  occasional 
reference  to  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  many  opportunities 
of  acGuiring  general  information.     If  people  will  write  and 
publish  such  works,  it  is,  however,  incumbent  on  them  to 
use  every  precaution  against  the  admission  of  incorrect  state* 
ments  and  erroneous  principles.     *  The  Preceptor's  Assist- 
ant,' and  the  *  Parent's  Catechism,'  ♦  both  written  by  the 
Rev.  David  Williams,  are  by  no  means  guiltless  in  these 
respects.     Among  the  numerous  inaccuracies,  to  call  them 
by  no  harsher  name,  which  abound  in  these  works,  one  or 
two  examples  from  each  will  perhaps  suffice.     What  shall 
we  say  of  the  carelessness  which  states  the  revolution  of  out 

*  The99  books  are  not  puUuhed  by  Daxton  and  Honrey. 
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attendant  satellite  the  moon  about  the  sun,  to  be  performed 
in  271^  days  nearly  ?  The  meaning  really  intended  is  obvious 
to  those  who  have  the  slightest  knowledge  of  astronomy — 
but  they  are  not  the  parties  whom  Mr.  Williams  professes  to 
teach.  We  will  not  weary  the  reader  by  a  criticism  on  the 
vague  description  of  water  given  in  both  books,  wherein  the 
relative  component  parts  are  stated  without  defining  whether 
these  relate  to  bulk  or  weight — if  the  latter,  according  to  the 
most  approved  analysis,  the  proportions  are  incorrect ;  but 
if  the  former,  as  must  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  answer, 
they  are  then  egregiously  false.  It  is  made  more  palpably 
ridiculous  in  the  second  of  these  books,  where  the  component 
parts  of  water  are  said  to  be  85  parts  oxygen  and  16  nitrogen. 
The  preface  informs  us,  that  in  consequence  of  the  increasing 
and  constant  demand  for  this  book,  the  present  is  a  stereo- 
typed edition,  and  therefore  it  may  be  presumed  more  than 
usual  care  was  bestowed  on  its  examination  previous  to  pub- 
lication. How  many  thousands  have  been  and  will  be  forced 
to  learn  that  water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen ! 
while  some  who  appeal  from  Mr.  Williams  to  Mr.  Williams 
will  be  sadly  perplexed  to  determine,  whether  the  stereo- 
typed nitrogen  of  the  *  Parent's  Catechism,*  or  the  later 
printed  hydrogen  of  the  *  Preceptor'^s  Assistant,*  be  the  true 
word.  As  to  t^le  different  meaning  which  each  word  con- 
veys, a  pupil  who  is  taught  by  these  question-and-answer 
books  would  rarely  pause  to  inquire.  Should  one,  however, 
be  more  adventurous  than  the  rest,  and  seek  to  emerge  from 
this  sea  of  words,  on,  on  he  is  hurried  to  the  next  and  the 
next  answer* — answers,  not  questions,  are  the  learner's  duty. 
It  may  perhaps  be  thought  of  little  moment  that  the  pupil 
is  made  to  consider  the  Georgium  Sidus  as  being  only  four 
times  as  large  as  our  earth ;  but  it  is  of  consequence  that  the 
learner  should  not  imbibe  the  false  notion  that  a  sphere  whose 
axis  is  7900  miles,  is  nearly  one  fourth  part  as  large  as 
another  sphere  whose  axis  is  35,000  miles  ;  such  being  given 
by  Mr.  Williams  as  the  diameters  and  relative  magnitudes 
of  the  two  planets — an  error  into  which  the  Reverend  author 
could  hardly  have  been  betrayed  by  carelessness  alone. 
These  books  abound  with  statements  copied  from  vague 
speculations,  but  which  are  made  with  the  confidence  that 
alone  should  accompany  the  best  established  facts,  and  with 
assertions  palpably  and  grossly  absurd.  *  The  quantity  of 
mineral  and  saline  particles  which  rivers  wash  from  the  dif- 
ferent soils  through  which  they  pass,  and  carry  into  the  sea,' 
is  assigned  as  the  cause  of  its  saltness.  No  reason,  however, 
is  given  why  these  rivers  convey  the  whole  of  the  saline  par- 
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tides  to  the  sea,  -without  suffering  any  to  mix  in  their  own 
fresh  streams.  It  would  be  an  unprofitable^  as  well  as  a 
disagreeable  task,  to  point  out  other  glaring  defects,  which 
force  themselves  on  our  attention  in  turning  over  the  pages 
of  these  volumes.  Enough  has  been  said  if  we  have  induced 
any  mother  to  reject  this  kind  of  tuition  for  her  children. 

Some  books  there  are  of  question  and  answer  of  a  very 
different  description,  and  which*  no  doubt,  have  merit.  The 
mode  of  explanation  adopted  in  these  is  calculated  to  im- 
press upon  the  mind  much  useful  information,  and,  if  employed 
sparingly,  might  perhaps  assist  the  business  of  instruction. 
We  have  seen  a  little  work,  taken  from  the  French,  entitled 
'  Why  and  Because,'  which,  we  think,  maybe  classed  among 
these  few  exceptions.  Here  all  the  phenomena  of  common 
occurrence,  about  which  children  may  be  led  to  inquire,  are 
clearly  and  simply  explained.  But  even  such  as  these  we 
would  recommend  to  be  used  only  as  text-books,  and  the 
reasons  should  be  given  not  in  the  exact  words  of  the  printed 
answer.  Children  fancy  a  rule  or  explanation  out  of  a  book 
is  much  more  diflBcult  of  comprehension  than  one  given  from 
the  mouth  of  the  teacher. 

A  striking  improvement  has  lately  taken  place  in  the 
manner  of  teaching  geography,  and  no  better  proof  can  be 
adduced  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  a- departure  from 
the  old  method  of  learning  words  by  rote,  without  giving  the 
memory  any  auxiliary  in  the  irksome  task.  The  present 
rational  mode  of  teaching  geography  by  blank  maps,  and  of 
tracing  the  routes  of  different  travellers,  instead  of  being  a 
task,  becomes  an  amusement  to  children,  while  it  gives  them  . 
a  much  clearer  conception  of  the  relative  situations  of  coun- 
tries than  if  they  learned  a  long  list  of  definitions  and  the 
names  of  every  town  and  village,  lake  and  river,  in  the  known 
world. 

In  the  ^  Child's  Atlas '  and  its  companion,  geography  is 
clearly  and  simply  explained  ;  and  they  are,  in  almost  every 
respect,  what  elementary  books  should  be. 

Among  the  numerous  books  written  for  the  instruction  of 
youth,  it  is  some  matter  of  surprise  that  so  little  has  been 
attempted  towards  simplifying  the  elements  of  the  lower 
branches  of  mathematics.  Even  arithmetic  is  still  very  uni- 
versally taught  more  as  a  mechanical  art,  dependent  on  the 
memory,  than  as  a  science.  This  is  a  part  of  female  educa- 
tion which  is  too  commonly  neglected  3  the  best  governesses 
seldom  understand  anything  beyond  the  practical  operations 
of  the  four  first  rules  in  arithmetic — to  be  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  rule  of  three  and  of  practice  argues  a  rare 
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degree  of  proficiency.  Ladies  are,  therefiore,  ■eldom  suffi- 
ciently conversant  with  the  rution^de  of  figures  to  make,  in 
this  respect,  good  instructors  to  their  children ;  and  perhaps 
a  treatise  on  rational  arithmetic,  in  which  the  nature  and  pro- 
perty of  figures  should  be  clearly  and  familiarly  explained, 
might  prove  useful  in  giving  to  mothers  a  better  idea  of  what 
they  are  about  to  teach.  If  arithmetic  be  properly  explained, 
if  the  child  be  allowed  to  use  his  understanding,  without 
being  disgusted  with  long  sums,  the  progress  will  be  pleasing 
as  well  as  rapid.  Geometry  and  algebra  may  likewise  be 
taught  with  advantage  to  ^outh  of  both  sexes,  and  can  be 
understood  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  is  generally  imagined, 
while  no  other  study  tends  so  much  to  give  habits  of  patient 
investigation  and  solid  reasoning.  To  attain  any  beneficial 
results,  however,  the  manner  of  teaching  ipathematics  must 
be  widely  different  from  that  which  still  very  much  prevails^ 
and  was  universally  in  fashion  a  few  years  back.  The  rules 
of  algebra  were  learnt  by  rote,  without  being  in  the  least 
comprehended ;  and  we  have  known  all  the  propositions  of 
the  first  few  books  of  Euclid  committed  to  memory  without 
the  student  understanding  or  feeling  any  of  the  beautiful 
truths  of  geometry,  and  without  having  the  most  distant  per- 
ception of  the  chain  of  reasoning  which  runs  through  the 
whole !  As  reasonable  would  it  be  to  drag  him  blindfold 
over  a  picturesque  country,  where  he  is  only  sensible  of  the 
ruggedness  and  weariness  of  the  way,  and  thence  expect  him 
to  imbibe  a  love  of  travelling.  These  remarks  on  the  study 
of  mathematics  have  been  called  forth  by  a  short  work  on 
Perspective,  published  by  Darton  and  Harvey—the  only  one 
at  all  approaching  to  mathematics  in  their  whole  eoUection. 
This  treatise,  by  Mr.  Daniel,  purports  to  be  written  for  the 
use  of  ladies,  and  those  who  do  not  understand  geometry. 
We  confess  we  are  no  friends  to  this  description  of  books, 
especially  for  juvenile  education.  The  work  before  us  ap- 
peals neither  to  the  senses  nor  to  the  reason,  but  everything 
is  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  done  as  described— thus 
assuming  that  ladies  are  not  reasoning  beings,  but  imitative 
creatures,  like  monkeys.  We  should  consider  that  attempts 
at  rational  education  had  entirely  failed,  where  the  pupil 
could  be  contented  to  avail  herself  of  practical  rules,  without 
examining  into  their  correctness. 
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The  Journal  d'Education  for  July  last  contains  some  good  re- 
marks on  the  mode  of  teaching  children  to  spell,  or  rather  to 
write  words  correctly.  We  are  induced  to  draw  attention  to 
this  fact,  to  show  those  of  our  own  countrymen  who  still  follow 
the  usual  mode,  that  it  is  not  in  England  only  that  new  methods  of 
teaching  a  thing  «o  indispensable  as  orthography  are  gaining 
ground.  The  fact  is,  the  orthogpraphy  of  words,  or  the  adaptation  of 
the  written  characters  of  a  language  to  the  pronunciation,  can  never 
be  acquired,  except  by  writing.  It  is  important,  then,  that  a  child 
should  learn  to  write  very  early,  and  that  he  should  learn  the  ortho- 
graphy of  words  by  actually  writing  them  on  a  slate  or  paper.  The 
mode  of  doing  this  may  be  varied  in  several  ways,  according  to  the 
number  of  pupils  that  a  person  has  to  teach. 

A  Prospectus  of  the  '  Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures' 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1830.  The  time  of  the  year  in  which  it 
was  published  may  be  conjectured  from  these  few  words  on  the 
cover^ — 'La  manie  des  places  devrait  6tre  passee  de  mode  en 
France :  un  grand  exemple  vient  d'en  montrer  TinstabilitiS.  Lei 
jeunes  gens  savent  maintenant  qu'il  y  a  quelque  chose  qui  vaut 
mieux  qu'une  place,  c'est  la  capacity  necessaire  pour  se  crt^er  une 
existence  independante.'  The  object  of  this  school  is  to  form 
civil  engineers,  directeurs  d'usines,  principals  in  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  teachers  of  the  applications  of  the  sciences. 
The  course  comprises  three  years.  For  the  details,  which  are  very 
minutely  explained,  we  refer  to  the  small  pamphlet  itself. 

GERMANY. 

The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Niebuhr  has  been  everywhere 
received  with  deeper  regret  than  is  commonly  felt  at  the  death  of  a 
distinguished  scholar.  To  trace  the  history  of  his  life,  and  the 
course  of  his  important  studies,  is  an  object  worthy  of  the  pen  of 
Savigny,  who,  we  are  informed,  has  undertaken  to  perform  this  duty 
to  the  memory  of  his  friend.  We  regret  that  we  are  unable  at  pre- 
sent to  give  more  than  the  following  sketch  of  Niebiihr's  life. 

B.  G.  Niebuhr  was  born,  in  1775.  at  Meldorf,  a  liule  town  of  the 
district  of  Dietmarschen,  in  the  duchy  of  Uolstein.  His  father  was 
the  celebrated  traveller,  Carsten  Niebuhr,  who  had  no  children  ex- 
cept this  son  and  one  daughter.  From  him  he  received  his  earliest 
instruction.  (We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  account  which 
Niebuhr  himself  gives  of  their  instruction  in  the  biography  of  his 
father*).  '  He  instructed  both  of  us,'  says  he,  '  in  geography,  and 
related  to  us  many  passages  of  history.  He  taught  roe  English  and 
French,  better,  at  any  rate,  than  they  would  have  been  taught  by 
•  See  the  Lift  of  Caisten  Niebuhr,  iatlMLUfftfy  of  Useful  lU^ 
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any  body  else  in  such  a  place ;  and  something  of  mathematics,  in 
which  he  would  have  proceeded  much  farther,  had  not  want  of  zeal 
and  desire  in  me  unfortunately  destroyed  ail  his  pleasure  in  the 
occupation.  One  thing,  indeed,  was  characteristic  of  his  whole 
system  of  teaching; — as  he  had  no  idea  how  any  body  could  have 
knowledge  of  any  kind  placed  before  him,  and  not  seize  it  with  the 
greatest  delight  and  avidity,  and  hold  to  it  with  the  steadiest  perse- 
verance, he  became  disinclined  to  teach  whenever  we  appeared 
inattentive  or  reluctant  to  learn.  As  the  first  instructions  I  received 
in  Latin,  before  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  a  scholar  of  the 
learned  and  excellent  J&ger,  were  very  defective,  he  helped  me, 
and  read  with  me  Cesar's  Commentaries.  Here,  ag^in,  the  peculiar 
bent  of  his  mind  showed  itself; — ^he  always  called  my  attention 
much  more  strongly  to  the  geography  than  the  history.  The  map 
of  ancient  Gaul,  by  D'Anville,  for  whom  he  had  the  greatest  reve- 
rence, always  lay  before  us.  I  was  obliged  to  look  out  every  place 
as  it  occurred,  and  to  tell  its  exact  situation.  He  had  taught  me  to 
draw  maps,  and  I  could  not  make  him  a  more  welcome  birthday- 
present  than  a  sketch  of  the  geography  of  eastern  countries,  or  trans- 
lations from  voyages  and  travels,  executed  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  child.  He  had,  originally,  no  stronger  desire  than  that  I 
might  be  his  successor  as  a  traveller  in  the  East;  but  the  influence  of 
a  very  tender  and  anxious  mother  upon  my  physical  training  and 
constitution  thwarted  his  plan,  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  formed. 
He  taught  me,  by  ])reference,  out  of  English  books,  and  put  Eng- 
lish works  of  all  sorts  into  my  hands  :  at  a  very  early  age  he  gave 
me  a  regular  supply  of  English  newspapers.' 

This  predilection  for  England  aflerwards  determined  his  father  to 
send  Niebuhr,  for  several  years,  to  this  country. 

He  studied  the  law  in  the  University  of  Kiel.  In  1798  he  held 
a  situation  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen.  Two  years  after- 
wards he  was  called  to  become  an  assessor  in  the  department  of 
economy  and  commerce ;  and  in  1803  he  was  made  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Danish  bank. 

In  1810  he  entered  the  Prussian  state  service.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  History  in  the  new  University  of  Berlin,  and 
Member  of  the  Council  of  State.  It  was  here,  in  1811,  that  he 
published  his  Roman  History ;  a  work,  which  alone,  even  in  its 
unfinished  state,  will  immortalize  his  name. 

As  a  public  lecturer  he  came  forth  with  diffidence,  yet  he  openly 
and  strongly  avowed  his  dissatisfaction  with  many  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  new  university.  Of  higher  interest,  for  him,  than  his 
lectures,  and  more  analogous  to  his  previous  pursuits,  were  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  privy  council.  But  even  here  he  was  remarkable 
for  the  impetuosity  with  which  he  always  endeavoured  to  carry  his 
point.  In  1816  he  went  to  Rome  as  minister  resident  of  the  Prus- 
sian court  to  the  Papal  See :  here  a  new  and  immense  field  was 
thrown  open  to  his  historical  and  philological  researches.  He  soon 
availed  himself,  to  the  great  advantage  of  literature,  of  his  access 
to  the  Vatican  Library,  before  the  appointment  of  Majo  to^  the  post 
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of  librarian,  whose  discoveries  have  remained  far  behind  the  wide 
extent  of  Niebuhi's  researches.  During  the  nine  years  that  he  held 
the  post  of  Prussian  minister  at  Rome,  his  house  was  open  to  all 
distin^ished  scholars  and  artists,  more  particularly  to  all  Prussians, 
that  visited  Italy ;  and  he  was  always  ready  to  give  them  his  assist- 
ance or  advice,  or  to  interpose  his  influence  on  their  behalf. 

In  1823  he  returned  to  Berlin ;  but  as  he  could  not  well  agree 
with  the  influential  men  in  the  government,  he  retired  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn,  which  had  then  recently  been  founded,  and  of 
which  he  soon  became  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments.  He  delivered 
public  lectures  on  Roman  antiquities,  and  on  ancient  and  modern 
history,  and  thereby  contributed  materially  to  the  enlivening  of  this 
branch  of  study :  but,  perhaps,  of  still  greater  importance  was  the  pri- 
vate encouragement  and  assistance  of  every  kind  which  he  gave  to 
many  young  men  who  became  personally  acquainted  with  him.  As 
one  of  his  greatest  merits,  we  cannot  omit  here  to  mention  the  new 
edition  of  the  Byzantine  Historians,  which  he  set  on  foot,  and  which 
he  himselfopened  by  his  edition  of  Agathias. 

His  sudden  deaths  on  the  2d  of  January,  in  this  year,  (occa- 
sioned, as  his  friends  say,  by  continual  agitation,  on  account  of  the 
great  political  events  of  the  period,)  has  deprived  Germany  of  one  of 
her  greatest  scholars  and  best  citizens.  His  loss,  at  a  time  so  abundant 
In  eventful  changes,  is  irreparable ;  for  even  if  genius  and  profound 
learning  might  be  found  to  supply  his  place  in  the  field  of  literature, 
when  could  Germany  hope  to  possess  these  again,  united  with  that 
unsullied  probity,  with  that  unenvious  love  for  everything  great  and 
good,  and  with  that  true  patriotism,  which  was  the  prominent  cha- 
racter of  Niebuhr  ? 

GuTTiNGBN. — ^The  senate  of  this  university  have  given  notice, 
that  the  pr»lections  and  other  studies,  which  have  remained  sus- 
pended ever  since  the  Sth  of  January  last,  will  be  resumed  without 
fail  on  the  11th  of  April  next.  But  this,  without  interfering  with 
the  summer  courses  of  lectures,  which  will  commence  between  the 
23rd  and  30th  of  the  same  month.  The  fresh  disturbances,  which 
broke  out  here  on  the  17th  of  this  month,  were  entirely  confined  to 
the  military,  and  were  appeased  by  the  removal  of  the  Minden  bat- 
talion, which  mutinied  and  insulted  the  officers.  The  students  and 
citizens  abstained  from  all  interference. — GoUingen,  2Sth  February. 

Statistics  op  the  Prussian  Universities. — During  the  winter 
semester  of  1828  and  1829,  the  six  Prussian  universities  were 
attended  by  6164  students,  comprising  the  Catholic  students  of 
theology  and  the  theological  faculty  of  Munster.  Out  of  this 
number  4970  were  Prussian  subjects,  and  1194  belonging  to  other 
states. 

The  theological  faculty  included  8015  students  ;  that  of  law, 
1639 ;  that  of  medicine,  692  ;  and  that  of  philosophy,  818.  The 
Catholic  students  of  theology  amounted  to  867. 

The  Protestant  students  of  theology  amounted  to  2148.  Hence, 
reckoning  the  Protestants  at  7,406,087,   we  find  there  are  three 
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theological  students,  in  each  year,  for  every  10^000  people;  and 
taking  the  Catholics  at  4,651,180,  there  are  two  theological  stii* 
dents  for  every  10,000. 

The  students  were  distributed  among  the  six  universities  of  the 
kingdom  during  the  semester  of  1826,  1829«  in  the  following 
manner. 

Berlin 1752 

Bonn 909 

Breslau 1129 

Greifswald 183 

Halle 1330 

Koenigsberg    ....     452 

Munster 399 

The  Prussian  monarchy  now  contains  109  gymnasia,  thus  distri- 
buted :  in  east  and  west  Prussia,  12 ;  in  Brandebourg,  17 ;  in  Pome* 
rania,  6 ;  in  Silesia,  20  ;  in  Posen,  8 ;  in  Saxony,  23;  in  Westphalia, 
10  ;  and,  the  Rhine  Provinces,  18.«*Leijiz2ger  Litteratur-Zeitung. 
Berlin. — ^There  is  now  publishing  at  Berlin  a  periodical  Review, 
entitled  'Kritischer  Wegweiser.*  llie  object  of  it  is  to  improve 
geography,  mathematical,  physical,  and  hydrographical.  The  first 
part  of  the  review  contains  notices  of  maps,  with  remarks  on  their 
merits  and  defects.  In  the  second  part  we  find  geographical  and 
hydrographical  observations,  with  many  useful  results,  that  have 
been  obtained  in  various  departments  of  the  science. 


Ramayana,  id  eat^  Carmen  epicum  de  Rama  rebus  geslii  Poetm 
aniiquusimi  Valmicii  opus.  Textum  codd.  M8S,  coUaiis  recensuit^ 
inierpretaiionem  Latinam  et  annotationes  critieas  adjeoit  Aug. 
Guil.  a  Schlegel.  Voluminis  primi  pars  prior.  8vo.  Bonns  ad 
Rhennm,  typiis  regiis,  sumptibus  editoris,  1829.  pp.  880. — ^The 
learned  editor,  A.  W.  Schlegel,  asserts  that  under  the  common 
name  of  epic  poems  the  critics  usually  confound  two  kinds  of  com- 
position, which  are  essentially  different:  an  epk,  like  that  of  Virgil, 
of  which  the  sole  object  is  to  delight  the  reader,  and  wherein  the 
poet  consciously  and  intentionally  departs  from  historical  truth  ;  and 
an  epic^  like  the  Iliad,  which  preceded  the  age  of  regular  history, 
and  in  some  measure  supplied  its  place.  He  justly  deems  the 
latter  species  of  epic  the  more  valuable,  and  he  considers  the 
Ramayana  as  belonging  to  that  more  important  class ;  and  being  ani- 
mated by  an  honourable  and  most  generous  enthusiasm,  he  seeks  to 
confer  a  great  benefit  upon  literature,  and  to  erect  a  lasting  monument 
to  his  own  fame,  by  publishing,  in  a  beautiful  form,  a  pure  and  most 
correct  text.  In  a  preface  of  seventy-two  pages,  the  illustrious  editor 
has  given  an  account  of  the  Ramayana,  and  of  his  critical  toils  in  col* 
lating  twelve  MSS.,  in  which  he  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  his  stre- 
nuous and  able  friend  and  disciple,  Mr.  Lassen.  The  poem  contains 
nearly  as  many  lines  as  both  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  but  the 
verses  are  shorter ;  it  is  not  our  design,  however,  to  speak  of  this 
Indian  epic  at  present,  or  of  the  merits  of  its  editor  and  his  coad- 
jutor; we  notice  it  only  on  another  account,  for  a  matter  most 
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important  to  all  who  study  the  Eastern  tongues,  and  to  those  who 
desire  to  maintain  or  to  augment  the  literary  reputation  of  our 
nation. 

The  condition  of  oriental  MSS.  in  England  is  not  satisfactory,  or 
encouraging  to  the  scholar.  In  the  catalogue  of  Dr.  John  Leyden's 
books,  which  had  been  purchased  for  the  library  at  the  India  House, 
was  a  copy  of  the  Ramayana;  when  Mr.  Lassen  was  in  London, 
he  was  not  allowed  to  collate  it,  because,  as  we  are  informed,  the 
books  had  not  yet  been  unpacked.  A  learned  foreigner  is  occupied 
in  a  literary  work  that  can  be  undertaken  only  once  in  an  age,  and 
is  for  the  benefit  of  all  nations  and  for  all  time ;  he  visits  England 
in  search  of  materials  to  render  the  result  of  his  labours  more  per* 
feet,  he  remains  here  for  weeks,  or  for  months,  but  he  must  return 
without  the  aid  he  sought,  because  the  books  he  desires  to  consult 
are  not  yet  unpacked  ;  at  the  end  of  his  visit,  as  at  the  beginning, 
he  finds  that  the  wished-for  MSS.  *nondum  e  cutis  exprompti 
tranU  neque  in  bibliothecam  curitB  Indict  illati  I ' 

Of  the  British  Museum,  Augustus  W.  Schlegel  says,  that  the 
Sanscrit  MSS.  there,  with  two  exceptions,  were  of  little  value,  and 
most  of  them  were  incorrectly  described  in  the  catalogue,  *  ph" 
rosque  in  catalogis  perperam  noiatos!  His  adventures  at  Oxford 
are  so  remarkable,  that  it  is  proper  to  relate  them  in  his  own  words, 
which  accordingly  we  will  translate  literally.  *  I  myself  found, 
moreover,'  he  says,  '  a  tattered  fragment  of  the  last  books  of  the 
Ramayann  at  Oxford,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  relate  how  this  hap- 
pened. I  was  informed  by  the  celebrated  Charles  Wilkins,  that  the 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Sanscrit  books  had  been  sent  thither,  which 
James  Eraser  collected  in  the  East  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  enumerates  at  tlie  end  of  his  life  of  Nadir  Shah ;  and 
my  learned  informant  assured  me  that  he  had  himself  seen  them  at 
Oxford  about  twenty  years  before.  I  wrote  to  Alexander  NichoU, 
a  professor  at  Oxford ;  his  answer  was,  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
those  MSS. ;  if  they  ever  were  in  exiilence,  they  had  doubtless  been 
lost  long  (sgo*  The  learned  professor  of  Oxford  certainly  speaks  of 
the  loss  of  MSS.  quite  as  a  matter  of  course :  *  codices  istos  ipsi 
plane  ignotos  esse  ;  si  unquam  exsiiterifU^  sine  dubio  dudum  deper^ 
dilosj  ^  I  consequently  g^ve  up  almost  all  hopes  of  finding  them/ 
Schlegel  continues,  '  nevertheless  I  went  to  the  very  famous  seat 
of  learning.  I  was  kindly  received  by  the  celebrated  Alexander 
NichoU,  whose  recent  death  is  a  misfortune  to  Oriental  literature  ; 
he  conducted  me  to  the  Bodleian  library,  of  which  he  then  had  the 
care,  and  showed  me  a  single  volume,  containing  some  mythological 
fables  and  a  medical  treatise,  and  he  declared  that  there  were  no 
other  Sanscrit  MSS.  there.  Notwithstanding  his  declaration,  I 
relied  upon  the  distinct  and  important  testimony  of  Charles  Wilkins, 
and  persisted  in  urging  and  questioning  him  for  some  time,  when 
he  at  last  thouglit  of  the  RatclifFe  library.  He  accordingly  hunted 
out  his  colleague,  the  librarian  of  that  collection,  who  well  remem- 
bered Eraser's  Arabic  and  Persian  MSS.,  but  as  for  the  Sanscrit  he 
had  totally  and  entirely  forgotten  them.    We  commenced  a  diligent 
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search :  at  last  we  drew  forth  from  a  press^  which  had  long  been 
unvisited,  the  separate  and  torn  portions  of  MSS.,  covered  with 
dust  and  dirt,  and  leaves  rolled  up  together  promiscuously.  Oh  ! 
what  destruction  did  I  then  see  !  Nothing  was  ever  scattered  more 
confusedly  from  the  Sybil's  cave  into  every  quarter  of  the  heavens, 
when  the  leaves,  on  which  she  used  to  write  her  oracles,  were  car- 
ried away  by  a  sudden  storm.  I  was  not  able  to  examine  them  all, 
for  I  was  in  haste  to  return  home,  it  beiug  late  in  the  autumn,  and 
winter  was  approaching.  I  selected,  however,  from  the  midst  of 
that  disgraceful  confusion  a  fragment  of  the  Ramayana,  and  I  put 
together  almost  the  entire  MS.  of  the  poem  "de  Crishni  eri<i>av£ia  {Sri 
Bhdgavala'Purdtia),**  and  I  re-arranged  as  many  of  the  leaves  as  I 
could  find  in  their  order.  I  had  already  noticed  the  unusual  anti- 
quity of  the  writing,  and  I  read  with  no  small  astonishment  these 
dates  at  the  end  of  the  books,  *'  Samvat,  1461—1463,  i.e.  A.  Chr. 
1405-7."  The  most  ancient  in  the  king's  library  at  Paris  is  a  MS. 
of  the  same  poem,  which  was  written  sixty-five  years  afler, "  Samvat, 
1528,  A.  Chr.  1472."  The  University  of  Oxford,  therefore,  although 
still  ignorant  of  its  wealth,  possesses  a  MS.  which  is  most  rare  and 
indeed  unique  in  Sanscrit  literature.' 

These  are  the  words  of  the  learned  A.  W.  Schlegel,  and  we  prefer 
to  leave  them  to  our  readers  without  any  observation  or  comment. 
MSS.  of  even  moderate  antiquity  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  India, 
for  various  reasons,  and  especially  on  account  of  the  white  ants :  so 
destructive  are  these  insects,  that  they  will  devour  a  considerable 
library  in  a  few  hours.  To  prevent  their  fatal  ravages  it  is  usual  to 
soak  the  paper  with  a  liquor,  which,  as  A.  W.  Schlegel  informs  us,  is 
impregnated  with  arsenic,  or  some  other  potent  and  deadly  sub- 
stance. This  practice  reminds  us  of,  and  gives  at  least  some  slight 
tinge  of  probability  to,  the  well-known  eastern  story  of  a  physician, 
or  studious  prince,  who  died  suddenly  from  reading  a  poisoned 
book.  It  seems  that  the  sad  tale  has  had  at  least  a  due  influence 
upon  the  professors  and  librarians  at  Oxford.  Whilst  the  student, 
in  his  eager  curiosity,  rapidly  turned  over  the  close  thin  leaves  with 
a  moistened  finger,  he  often  placed  it  on  his  lips,  and  thus  uncon- 
sciously conveyed  the  fatal  poison  to  his  mouth. 

The  narrative  of  the  strange  disorder  of  the  Ratcliffe  library 
brings  to  our  recollection  the  animated  and  amusing  picture  which 
the  enterprizing  Anquetil  du  Perron  has  presented  of  his  adventures, 
when  he  visited  the  University  of  Oxford  in  search  of  MSS.  in  the 
Zend  or  ancient  Persian  language,  some  years  before  Schlegel's 
pilgrimage  to  'the  very  famous  seat  of  learning,' 

POLAND. 

State  of  Education  op  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  as  it  was 
LAST  YEAR. — The  University  of  Warsaw,  founded  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  in  November,  1816,  and  substituted  for  that  of  Cracow, 
(the  latter  city  having  been  separated  from  the  kingdom)  consists  of 
five  faculties ;   theology,  (of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,)  having  six 
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professors;  lawand  administration,  having  eight  professors;  physics 
and  mathematics,  ten  professors ;  medicine,  ten  professors  ;  litera- 
ture and  arts,  fourteen  professors.  The  rector  and  the  elders  of  each 
faculty  compose  the  council  of  internal  administration.  The  uni- 
yersity  reckoned  300  students  the  first  year  of  its  foundation,  and 
it  counted  750  in  1830.  The  prizes  consist  of  valuable  gold  medals. 
There  are  also  an  observatory  which  has  cost  800,000  florins, 
a  botanic  garden,  containing  ten  thousand  plants,  a  zoological 
cabinet,  a  museum  of  ancient  and  modern  works  of  art,  medals, 
minerals,  &c.,  and  a  public  library,  containing  1 50,000  volumes. 

Besides  the  university,  there  are  in  Warsaw  four  lyceums  or  col- 
leges, having  1613  pupils,  a  preparatory  school,  five  schools  for 
the  Jews,  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary,  a  school  for  midwives  and 
matrons,  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  also  several  military 
schools,  such  as  one  of  the  cadets  at  Kalisch,  that  for  engineers  and 
artillery,  one  for  ensigns  of  infantry,  and  one  for  sub-lieutenants  of 
cavalry :  there  is  a  school  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges, 
one  for  the  forests,  one  for  agriculture,  and  one  for  the  mines. 

There  are  also  eleven  palatine  schools  distributed  among  the  vari- 
ous palatinates  or  provinces,  besides  district  schools  in  the  country ; 
also  elementary  schools  for  children  of  both  sexes,  and  Sunday- 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  mechanics. 

In  all  the  kingdom,  out  of  a  population  of  about  four  millions,  there 
were  last  year  1756  professors  or  teachers,  29,750  male  students, 
and  11,157  female  pupils. 

A  committee  of  public  instruction  had  the  superintendence  of  all 
these  establishments,  examined  the  candidates,  books,  &c. 

There  were,  in  the  city  of  Warsaw,  twenty-eight  journals,  news- 
papers, and  reviews,  including  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly 
publications.  There  was  also  a  newspaper  published  in  the  chief 
town  of  each  palatinate. — Dr.  Badecki's  Statistical  Tables,  War- 
saw, 1830. 

Note. — ^The  above  is  from  an  Italian  Journal :  what  follows  is 
from  a  different  source. 

In  the  exposed  presented  by  the  Polish  minister  of  the  interior  to 
the  Diet  of  last  year,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  females^  who  are 
intended  to  take  the  charge  of  boarding  schools  for  those  of  their 
own  sex,  receive  such  instruction  as  may  qualify  them  for  the 
various  grades  in  those  establishments,  under  the  direction  of  com- 
missioners, specially  appointed  for  that  purpose.  We  observe,  on 
the  same  authority,  that  the  sum  annually  assigned  for  the  further- 
ance of  public  education,  is  about  two  millions  of  florins,  indepen- 
dently of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  bestowed  in  aid  of 
indigent  scholars.  The  number  of  students  at  the  university  of 
Warsaw  last  summer  was  stated  by  the  minister  as  being  589 ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  Polish  youth,  educating  in  the  high  schools,  as 
amounting  to  8682.  He  likewise  remarked,  that,  although  the  ele- 
mentary schools  had  experienced  a  decrease  of  five  and  thirty  in 
their  number  since  the  year  1823,  the  scholars  had  actually  in- 
creased, and  that  they  might  be  estimated  at  an  average  of  28,000 
per  annum. 

April,  1831.  .28 
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DENMARK. 

Mr,  Abrahamson  communicated  to  the  conductors  of  the  Bulletin 
dea  Sciences  G^ographiques,  &c.  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
mutual  instruction  in  Denmark,  from  1828  to  the  end  of  1889,  from 
which  the  following  tabular  view  is  taken. 
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RUSSIA. 


Primary  (National)  Schools  in  Russia. — ^Advices  from  St. 
Petersburgh,  of  the  19th  of  February,  mention,  that  •  the  Emperor 
had  just  given  his  sanction  to  certain  regulations,  which  the 
minister  of  finance  had  laid  before  him,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  primary  schools  iA  the  several  villages  appertaining  to  the 
crown.  The  object  of  these  seminaries  is  to  diffuse  useful  know- 
ledge among  the  peasantry,  and  to  furnish  the  villages  with  indivi- 
duals who  may  act  as  writers.  Gratuitous  instruction  will  be 
afforded  in  these  schools  to  youths  of  not  less  than  eight  years  of 
age,  in  catechism,  reading  books  and  written  documents,  writing, 
and  the  first  four  operations  of  arithmetic.  The  lessons  are  to 
open  after  their  return  from  labour,  and  continue  until  it  be  re- 
sumed :  with  the  exception  of  Sundays  and  festivals,  they  are  to 
occupy  four  hours  per  diem.  Permission  is,  however,  given  to  the 
teacher  to  assemble  his  pupils,  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  their 
lessons,  even  whilst  they  are  working  in  the  fields ;  but  this  cannot 
take  place  without  the  assent  of  the  villagers.    The  esEpenses  of 
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these  schools  are  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  territorial  income  of  the 
▼lUaflres ;  and  the  first  essays  are  to  be  made  in  the  governments  of 
St  Petersburgh  and  Pskov/ 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  Greek  Professorship  in  the  University  of  Buenos  Ayres  is 
abolishedi  as  not  a  single  pupil  has  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  Greek  language  since  the  opening  of  that  University. — AllgC'- 
meifie  Sckukeitungf  Damutadt 

UNITED  STATES. 

Pennsylvania. — ^The  following  facts  are  taken  from  an  article  in 
the  Darmdadler  AUgemeine  Schulzeitungi  and  were  communicated 
by  a  German  teacher  resident  in  Pennsylvania.  Some  of  them,  no 
doubtf  will  be  new  even  to  many  Americans,  who  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  the  German  population  of 
Pennsylvania  :— 

'  When  a  schoolmaster's  place  is  vacant^  an  election  is  made 
from  among  the  candidates  by  the  twelve  elders  of  the  church  and 
the  preacher.  The  candidates  are  eiamined  on  a  Sunday  in  the 
church,  and  required  to  give  specimens  of  their  skill  in  singing,  and 
playing  on  some  musical  instrument.  At  the  close  of  the  service 
the  preacher  and  elders,  after  a  few  minutes'  deliberation,  choose 
one  from  among  the  candidates,  who  is  appointed  for  one  year ;  the 
eng^ement  can  be  terminated  on  either  side  by  giving  a  quarter's 
notice  before  the  end  of  the  year.  A  piece  of  land  is  assigned  to 
the  schoolmaster,  and  some  are  found  kind  enough  to  give  him  a 
little  com  to  plant  it  with.  He  also  gets  money  at  the  rate  of  a 
dollar  per  month  for  each  pupil,  but  this  only  during  the  months 
when  the  children  actually  frequent  the  school.  Before  opening  his 
school  (which  is  at  Christmas)  the  poor  master  goes  round  to  solicit 
for  scholars,  but  this  degrading  practice  is  not  attended  with  much 
success.  Some  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  far  from  the  school* 
house,  will  join  among  themselves  and  hire  a  schoolmaster  for  a  few 
months  for  their  own  use.  This  master  is  boarded  and  fed  by  the 
subscribers  in  turns.  The  regular  schoolmaster  finds  other  rivals 
also  among  the  perambulating  adventurers  who  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  U.  S.  Some  parents  trouble  themselves  very  little  about  sending 
their  children,  or  they  take  them  from  school,  if  there  is  the  least 
cause  of  complaint  against  the  teacher,  and  sometimes  without  any 
cause  at  all.  Wie  kleichscht  tu  tem  Schulm&schter  ?  *'  How  lik*st 
thou  the  schoolmaster?"  the  father  or  mother  asks  the  child:  or, 
Wie  oft  hast  tu  auk'sagt?  "  How  o^en  hast  thou  read?"  If  the 
answer  is  not  satisfactory,  the  child  is  usually  not  sent  back.  The 
schoolmaster  consequently  can  never  reckon  on  the  number  of 
his  pupils.  The  teacher  who  gives  this  information  lived  in  a  dis- 
trict which  could  have  furnished  one  hundred  scholars,  but  from  the 
beginning  of  December  to  the  end  of  March  he  bad  generally  only 
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twelve  or  sixteen,  and  only  on  one  day  as  many  as  twenty-one 
scholars.  Most  of  these  were  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  yet  could  not  read.  With  the  smaller  children  the  master  some- 
times receives  instructions  how  to  teach  them ;  the  following 
elegant  letter  of  Jacob  Losclier  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  their 
epistolary  style : — 

' ''  An  Hernn  schulmeister  ich  las  euch  wiesen  das  ihr  tie  kinter 
die  schreibicher  aufsagen  solt  und  das  alien  Tag  das  sie  die  Buch- 
staben  Leren  duen — ^uud  kinter  Last  aufsagen  eins  nach  dem 
anderm  und  last  sie  nicht  alle  auf  einmal  brillen,  wie  die  schwll. 
Von  Mir  Jacob  Loscher." 

*  The  school  education  is  generally  limited  to  learning  to  read  ; 
very  few  are  taught  writing  and  arithmetic.  To  explain  or  under- 
stand what  is  read  forms  no  part  of  the  plan :  religious  instruction 
also  is  not  given  in  the  schools.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is  a 
degree  of  rudeness  and  ignorance  among  a  large  part  of  the  German 
population  which  is  almost  incredible ;  and  though  they  have  the 
advantage  over  their  European  brethren  in  their  houses,  clothing, 
and  the  general  comforts  of  life,  they  are  far  behind  them  both  in 
their  manners  and  moral  cultivation.' 

These  remarks  will  apply  not  only  to  the  German  population  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  also  to  a  large  part  of  the  Germans  who  inhabit 
Virginia  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Education  is  not  the  fashion 
among  them,  and  at  present  they  find  that  they  can  do  without  it. 

Boston. — The  governors  of  Harvard  University,  near  Boston,  in 
the  U.  S.,  adopted  a  few  years  ago  a  plan  for  procuring  books  for 
the  University  Library,  which  is  somewhat  different  from  the  mode 
in  which  eleven  of  our  libraries  in  Great  Britain  are  provided  with 
books.  A  circular  was  addressed  to  the  friends  of  education,  to 
authors,  and  others,  requesting  them  to  present  a  copy  of  any  work 
they  might  publish  to  the  Library  of  Harvard  University.  The 
names  of  all  donors  are  to  be  registered  in  a  book,  which  will 
always  be  kept  open  in  the  library. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  an  appeal  must  have  been  suc- 
cessful. Those  who  can  afford  to  give  a  book  will  be  happy  to  have 
the  opportunity.  In  England  an  act  of  parliament  exacts  eleven 
copies  of  each  book  that  is  published ;  and  what  is  more,  several  of 
the  libraries  which  receive  them  are  as  little  accessible  to  the  public 
in  general  as  if  they  were  in  Siberia. 

EGYPT. 

An  official  newspaper,  of  a  folio  size,  consisting  of  four  pages, 
is  now  published  at  Cairo,  by  order  of  Mohammed  AH,  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  This  gazette  is  printed  both  in  Turkish  and  Arabic.  It 
contains  the  political  regulations  of  the  governor,  the  most  remark- 
able events  that  take  place  in  Egypt,  a  list  of  the  vessels  that 
arrive  in  and  leave  the  Egyptian  ports,  and  generally  such  intelli- 
gence respecting  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  the  country  as 
it  is  useful  to  know.    The  thermometrical  and  barometrical  observa* 
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tioDB  made  at  Cairo  are  regularly  recorded  in  this  gazette.  As 
apecimens  of  what  it  contains,  we  may  give  the  following  samples. — 
The  council  of  state  has  abolished  the  punishment  of  death  in 
^gryp^t  except  for  political  offences.  For  other  offences  compulsory 
labour  is  the  punishment,  which  varies  in  length  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  crime.  Some  numbers  of  the  gazette  contain  the 
prices  of  all  the  commodities  imported  into  Alexandria.  In  the 
forty-sixth  number  there  is  a  very  interesting  report  on  the  arsenal 
of  Alexandria. 

It  is  clear  from  this  statement,  that  Mohammed  Ali  neither  wants 
capacity  to  conceive  nor  energy  to  execute  important  measures  for 
the  improvement  of  the  country.  But  the  present  condition  of  the 
people  is  not  favourable  to  promote  his  views ;  and,  indeed,  his 
own  policy  in  some  departments  of  government  frustrates  all  the 
good  that  might  result  from  his  wise  regulations  in  others.  Mo- 
hammed Ali  has  the  sole  monopoly  of  all  European  commodities 
introduced  into  Egypt ;  and  what  remains  of  the  native  population 
is  kept  in  a  condition  of  degrading  slavery,  deriving  no  benefit  at 
all  from  the  improved  resources  of  the  state. — Bulletin  de  FSnusac. 

JAMAICA. 

Jamaica  Itinerating  Libraries. — ^The  plan  of  itinerating 
libraries  was  introduced  into  East  Lothian  by  Mr.  Samuel  Brown, 
Haddington,  about  thirteen  years  ago;  and  it  has  been  attended 
with  a  degree  of  success  which  is  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
reading  associations.  The  East^Lothian  libraries  commenced  with 
five  divisions  of  fifly  volumes;  they  now  consist  of  upwards  of 
2000  volumes,  which  are  arranged  in  divisions  of  fifly.  These  divi- 
sions are  stationed  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  county,  and 
exchanged  every  second  year.  The  regular  removal  and  supply  of 
new  divisions  has  excited  and  kept  up  such  a  disposition  to  read, 
that  in  several  stations  frequently  there  is  not  a  book  lefl  in  the 
library.  To  persons  acquainted  with  the  issues  from  stationary 
libraries,  of  thirteen  years*  standing,  of  2000  volumes,  or  even  of  a 
much  smaller  number,  the  following  statement  will  appear  almost 
incredible : — The  issues  of  books  at  Haddington  to  subscribers  have 
been  nearly  eight  and  a  half  times  for  every  volume  per  annum. 
The  gratuitous  issues  at  Haddington  have  been  seven  and  a  half 
times  for  every  volume ;  at  Gifford,  Sal  ton,  Aberlady,  North-Ber- 
wick, Belhaven  and  Spott,  they  have-  been  seven  times  every 
volume ;  and  the  issues  of  the  books  of  the  whole  establishment,  so 
far  as  reported,  has  been  five  times  every  volume  per  annum ;  or 
10,000  issues  of  the  whole.  If  the  whole  had  been  arranged  in 
stationary  libraries,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  issues,  thir- 
teen years  after  their  establishment,  would  not  have  amounted  to 
1000  per  annum. 

*  Mr.  Brown  having  proved  the  efficiency  of  the  plan  at  home,  and 
being  desirous  to  prove  its  suitableness  for  the  colonies,  has,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society,  the  Ijondon  Tract 
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Soctetyi  and  several  Jamaica  proprietors,  sent  out  four  divisiona  af 
fif\y  volumes,  to  be  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Blyth,  Hampden ;  Rev.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Port  Maria ;  Rev. 
Mr.  Watson,  Lucea;  Rev.  Mr.  Waddell,  Cornwall.' 

The  above  is  part  of  a  printed  notice  of  what  are  called  '  itine- 
rating  libraries.'  The  design  is  good,  and  no  doubt  its  success  has 
fully  equalled  the  expectations  of  its  zealous  promoter.  There  is 
added  to  this  notice  a  list  of  the  books  in  the  Jamaica  north-west 
district.  Among  them  there  are,  in  our  opinion,  very  few  calcu- 
laled  to  be  really  useful  to  the  poorer  classes  of  any  community ; 
and  how  the  negroes  of  Jamaica,  fur  whom  we  presume  the  books 
are  mainly*  intended,  can  derive  benefit  from  such  works  as  Rufr- 
sel's  Tour  in  Germany  or  Doddridge  on  Regeneration,  is  far  above 
our  comprehension. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES, 

SVDNBT. — A  college  will  soon  be  established  at  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  this  distant  colonial 
possession  of  Great  Britain.  The  following  authentic  particulars 
will  be  interesting  :— 

Some  influential  inhabitants  of  Sydney  have  sent  as  agent  to  this 
country  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lang,  with  powers  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  best  adapted  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  col* 
lege.  Dr.  Lang  has  been  favourably  received  by  the  heads  of  the 
colonial  department,  who  have  also  issued  an  order  from  the  colonial 
office  for  a  loan  to  be  furnished  out  of  the  colonial  treasury  of 
Sydney  in  aid  of  the  undertaking. 

Dr.  Lang  has  engaged  four  gentlemen  to  conduct  the  difiVrent 
departments  of  education  in  Sydney  College.  The  classes  with 
which  it  will  open  are — 1.  A  class  of  geometry  and  experimental 
philosophy.  2.  A  class  of  practical  mathematics,  embracing  writing 
and  arithmetic.  3.  A  language  class,  in  which  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  will  be  taught.  4.  A  class  of  English  literature 
or  belles-lettres.  Besides  these  classes.  Dr.  Lang  proposes  to 
found  a  theological  lectureship,  which,  however,  will  not  be  sup* 
ported  by  the  college  funds.  These  classes,  it  is  supposed,  will  be 
found  sufficient  fbr  the  wants  of  the  colony  at  the  commencement ; 
but  in  course  of  time,  a  class  of  mental  philosophy  will  be  added, 
comprehending  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  political  eco-* 
nomy.  The  gentleman  who  has  the  direction  of  the  language  class 
has  undertaken  to  make  preparation  for  this  important  class  also. 
To  insure  a  supply  of  students  well  qualified  for  the  college,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  professors  to  establish  subsidiary  schools  in  Sydney, 
fh)m  infant  schools  upwards,  to  be  conducted  by  competent  teachers* 
either  native  or  emigrants. 

The  funds  granted  as  a  loan  to  Dr.  Lang  are  not  available  till  his 
return  to  the   colony,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  an  injudicious 

*  It  is  stated  that  'no  books  of  an  immoral  or  irreli&;ious  tendency,  or  such  as 
are  calculated  to  excite  any  disturbance  in  the  island,  &aU  be  sent  out.* 
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amui^eiiieBl  on  tho  pari  of  the  authoriiMi  at  1iqoi6«  The  agent  will 
thus  be  preveDted  from  procuring,  during  his  stay  in  London*  such 
books  and  apparatus  as  are  absolutely  essential  at  the  opening  of  a 
nevr  oollege. 
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Oxford,  Jan.  27. — ^In  a  convocation  held  this  day,  it  was  agreed 
to  accept  the  bequest  contained  in  the  will  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Finch,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College. 

COPY  OF   THE    BP.QUBST* 

'  I  give  and  bequeath  all  my  books,  manuscripts,  statues,  busts, 
bas-reliefs,  bronzes,  medals,  coins,  gems,  prints,  pictures,  and  draw 
ings,  unto  my  secretary,  Henry  Mayer»  a  native  of  Leghorn,  in 
Tuscany,  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life ;  and  it  is  my  Will,  and  I  do 
direct  the  said  Henry  Mayer  to  make  a  f\ill  and  true  schedule  op  inven- 
tory of  my  said  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  things,  so  given  and 
bequeathed  unto  him  for  his  life,  as  aforesaid,  as  soon  as  may  be  after 
my  decease ;  and  to  sign  the  same  and  transmit  it  unto  Thomas 
Webster,  Esq.,  of  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London,  attorney-^at'^law. 
And  at  the  decease  of  the  said  Henry  Mayer,  I  give  and  bequeath 
my  said  books,  manuscripts,  statues,  busts,  and  other  things,  unto 
the  University  of  Oxford,  upon  condition  that  the  whole  be  kept 
separate  from  any  other  eoUection,  and  be  called  and  named 
^*  Finch's  Collection,"  and  be  deposited  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
or.  If  there  be  not  ample  space  therein,  in  some  other  oonvenieni 
building,  where  visiters  and  students  may  have  aceess  thereto* 
And  in  order  that  the  aforesaid  collection  may  not  be  deteriorated 
by  neglect,  I  give  and  bequeath  from  and  immediately  after  the 
decease  of  the  suhrlvor  of  them,  my  said  wife  Maria  Fitioh,  and 
the  said  Henry  Mayer,  unto  the  warden  of  New  College,  the 
Master  of  fialliol  College,  the  President  of  Trinity  College,  and  the 
Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  and  to  their  successors  in  office 
for  ever,  all  my  monies  vested  in  the  3^  per  cent.  South  Sea  Stock, 
the  yearly  interest  of  which  I  enjoin  shall  be  divided  into  two  equal 
portions,  of  which  one  moiety  shall  be  employed  in  maintaining 
and  preserving  the  collection,  and  the  other  moiety  in  purchasing 
useful  objects  to  increase  the  same»' 

The  following  new  endowments  have  been  made  in  this  Univer- 
sity during  the  last  few  months : 

1.  A  Professorship  of  the  Sanscrit  Language  and  Literature,  and 
two  Scholarships  (of  50/.  each)  in  the  same  language,  with  a  reversion 
of  a  sufficient  sum  to  found  two  more  $  by  the  late  Joseph  Boden, 
Esq.,  Colonel  in  the  East  India  Company's  service.  Candidates  for 
the  professorship  must  be  matriculated  members  of  the  University 
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in  some  college  or  hall  thereof,  and  abo^e  twenty-five  yean  of  age. 
The  right  of  election  is  vested  in  the  Chancellor,  Masters,  uid 
Scholars  in  Convocation  assembled,  by  whom  the  selection  of  a  fit 
person  is  committed  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity,  and  the  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew.  The  professor 
is  required  by  the  regulations  of  the  endowment  to  deliver,  even  to 
one  student,  at  least  forty-two  lectures  yearly ;  and  for  every  omission 
of  a  lecture  he  is  to  forfeit  10/.,  and  on  the  omission  of  one-third 
of  his  yearly  number  to  be  dismissed  from  his  office.  The  election 
of  the  first  professor  is  fixed  for  March  15,  1832.  In  the  term 
immediately  succeeding  this  appointment,  regulations  for  the 
scholarships  will  be  made. 

2.  Hebrew  Scholarship. — Mr.  Pusey,  the  present  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  his  elder  brother,  and  Dr.  Ellerton,  JB'ellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  have  each  given  1000/.  to  found  three  scholar- 
ships for  the  promotion  of  Hebrew  literature,  tenable  for  three 
years ;  one  scholarship  to  be  filled  up  yearly  after  due  examination. 
The  scholarships  are  open  to  under-gpraduates  and  bachelors  of  any 
college  or  hall.  A  certain  residence  and  attendance  on  the  pro- 
fessor's lectures  are  the  conditions  of  holding  these  scholarships. 

3.  Kennicott  Hebrew  Scholarships. — Mrs.  Kennicott,  widow  of 
the  celebrated  Hebraist,  Dr.  Kennicott,  late  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
has  left  her  estates  in  Norfolk  to  be  sold,  to  found  two  scholarships, 
open  to  all  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  the  first  year,  of  any  college  or  hall 
in  Oxford ;  to  be  elected  by  the  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  two 
other  examiners  to  be  appointed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  to  be 
tenable  for  four  years.  No  regulations  are  yet  made  respecting 
the  conditions  of  residence,  and  the  time  of  election. 

4.  Mathematical  Scholarships. — ^The  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity, several  of  the  colleges,  and  many  resident  and  non-resident 
members,  seeing  the  want  of  some  encouragement  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  at  Oxford,  have  subscribed  to  found  three  scholar- 
ships of  bOL  each ;  one  to  be  vacant  yearly ;  and  the  candidates 
required  to  have  passed  their  examination  for  the  degree,  but  with 
no  other  qualification.  The  first  election  will  take  place  in  the 
summer  term. 

Prize  Subjects  for  1831. 
Chancellor's  Prizes — the  first  of  which  is  open  to  under-graduates 
and  all  who  have  not  exceeded  four  years  from  matriculation ;  the 
other  two,  to  those  who  have  exceeded  four,  but  not  completed 
seven  years,  and  have  not  taken  the  degree  of  A.M.  or  B.C.L. 

1.  Latin  Verse, — Numantia. 

2.  English  Essay. — On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Theory. 

3.  Latin  £Ma^.-— Qusnam  fuerit  Oratorum  Atticonim  apud 

Populum  Auctoritas. 
Sir  Roger  Newdigate's  Prize  for  Under-graduates. 

English  Verse—The  Suttees. 
Dr.  £IIerton's  Theological  Prize  of  20  guineas  for  Bachelors 
who  have  not  exceeded  their  twenty-eighth  term  from  matriculation. 
English  Essay, —  The  Evidence  deduced  from  Prophecy  in 
Support  of  the  Truth  of  Christianity. 
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Feb.  23. — The  number  of  Determining^  Bachelors  for  this  Lent, 
that  is,  from  Shrove  Tuesday,  1S30,  to  Shrove  Tuesday,  1881,  is 
280. 


Cambridge. — Bachdors  Commencement,  Jan.  22,  1831. 

MoDXRATORs^^amea  Challis,  M.A.,  Trin. ;  James  Bowstead,  M  Jk.,  Corpus. 

Examiners. — William  Henry  Hanson,  M.A.,  Caius;  Joshua  King,  M.A., 
Queen's. 

Wranolbrs. — Earnsbaw,  Joh. ;  Gaskin,  Joh. ;  Budd,  Caius ;  Worlledge, 
Trin. ;  Mills,  sen.,  Pemb. ;  Amphlett,  Pet. ;  PeiU,  Qu. ;  Paget,  Caius ;  Whvte- 
head,  Joh.;  Meller,  Trin.;  Smith,  Sid.;  Willan,  Joh.;  Cheadle,  Qu. ;  Shep- 
pardp  Trin.;  Rigg,  Caius;  Bates,  Corpus;  Oliver,  Pet.;  Mills,  jun.,i Pemb.; 
Paton,  Trin. ;  Entwistle,  W.,  Trin. ;  Blakesley,  Tiin. ;  Otter,  Chr. ;  Degex, 
Jes. ;  Winter,  Corpus ;  Walker,  Chr.;  Bacon,  Corpus ;  Hildyard,  Clare ;  Nash, 
Trin.;  Gkary,  Trin. ;  'Harrison,  Caius;  Hoare,  Joh. 

Senior  Optimxs. — Delamare,  Caius ;  Dawes,  Corpus ;  Colville,  Trin. ;  lyrrell, 
Joh.;  Whiston,  Trin.;  Ross-Lewin,  Cath.;  Ventris,  Qu.;  Nichobon,  Joh. ; 
*Bonnin,  Qu. ;  Maun,  Joh.;  Dixon,  Corpus;  Owston,  Qu.;  Stanton,  Chr.; 
Bullock,  Clare ;  Swann,  Emm. ;  *Dashwood,  Trin. ;  Favell,  Qu. ;  Hockin, 
Pemb.;  ^Thompson,  Trin.;  Proctor,  Chr.;  Stoddart,  Corpus;  Minty,  Caius; 
Klaneit,  Pet. ;  Pickwoad,  Pet.;  Harman,  Caius ;  Rogers,  Tnn.;  Thomson,  Jes. 

Junior  Optimbs. — Venables,  Emm. ;  Bainbridge,  Cath.,  and  Cockerton,  Joh., 
aq.;  Whittington,  Pemb.;  Wallace,  Trin.;  Gaskell,  Corpus;  Kennedy,  Trin.; 
Fell,  Pet. ;  Sharpies,  Emm. ;  Shad  well,  Joh. ;  Johnstone,  Caius ;  Stacye,  ('hr.  ; 
Fleming,  Pemb. ;  Street, Qu.;  Power,  Joh.;  Blane,Trin.;  Jerwood,  Joh. ;  Sped- 
diug,  Trin.;  Vawdrey,  Joh.;  Walsh,  Trin.;  Selwyn,  Joh.;  Evans,  Qu.;  Foster, 
Trin.;  Chatfield,  Tnn.;  •Morgan,  Trin. ;  Fosbrooke, Trin. ;  Yellowly,  Trin. 

*  Those  gentlemen  whose  names  are  preceded  by  an  asterisk  (*)  have  one  or 
more  terms  to  keep  previous  to  being  admitted  to  their  degrees,  although  they 
passed  their  examination  in  the  above  order  of  arrangement. 

Cambridge,  Jan.  15. — Lent  Examinations. — ^The  following  will 
be  the  subjects  of  examination  in  the  last  week  of  the  Lent  Term, 
1832  :— 1.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  2.  Paley's  Evidences  of 
Christianity.  3.  The  Third  and  Fourth  Books  of  Xenophon's  Ana- 
basis.    4.  The  First  Book  of  Virgil's  Georgics. 

The  Seatonian  Prize. — The  subject  of  the  poem  for  the  present  year 
is,  *  David  playing  the  harp  before  Saul,^  1st  Sam.  xvi.  23.  The 
Examiners  have  given  notice,  that  should  any  poem  appear  to  them  to 
possess  distinguished  merit,  a  premium  of  100/.  will  be  adjudged. 

Classical  Tripos,  1831. — First  Class — ^Ds.  Kennedy,  Trin.; 
Selwyn,  Joh. ;  Blakesley,  Trin. ;  Johnstone,  Caius ;  Walsh,  Trin. ; 
Chattield,  Trin. ;  Hore,  Joh.  Second  Class — Ds.  Whiston,  Trin. ; 
Minty,  Caius ;  Speddiug,  Trin. ;  Worlledge,  Trin. ;  Shadwell,  Joh. ; 
Whitehead,  Joh. ;  Sheppard,  Trin. ;  Venables,  Emm. ;  Dashwood, 
Trin. ;  Harrison,  Caius.  Third  Clau — Ds.  Fell,  Pet. ;  Dawes, 
Corpus  ;  Evans,  Qu. ;  Vawdrey,  Joh. ;  Swann,  Emm. 

March  3. — ^TheRev.  Thomas  Jarrett,  M.A.,FeIlow  of  Catherine 
Hall,  was  elected  Professor  of  Arabic,  in  the  room  of  the  Rev.  S. 
Lee,  B.D,,  now  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew. 

The  following  appear  to  be  the  numbers  of  the  members  of  the 
two  Universities  for  the  year  1830  : — 

Oxford. — Members  of  Convocation,  2510;  members  on  the 
books,  5259. 
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C<imftHc^-«*Mettiber8  of  the  Senate*  9179  |    ntmberi  oa  the 
books,  ft26a 


National  Schools.— The  nineteenth  report  of  the  'National 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles 
of  the  Established  Church/  presents  what  is  stated  to  be  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  schools  of  the  Union.  *  It  appears  that  2609 
places  have  schools  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  Na« 
tiotial  Society,  of  which  8595  are  daily  and  Sunday,  and  1083 
Sunday  schools,  for  children  of  either  set.  Of  these,  the  places 
which  have  made  returns  within  the  last  two  years  amount  to  2571 ; 
and  it  is  only  necessarv  to  add  a  proportionate  numl)er  of  children 
for  the  extremelv  small  remainder  from  which  no  account  has  been 
obtained,  in  order  to  show  the  total  number  of  children  receiving 
instruction  in  schools  so  connected.  By  this  mode  of  computation  it 
appears,  that  there  are  123,182  boys  and  93,389  girls  receiving  daily 
instruction,  and  67,101  boys  and  62,106  girls  taught  on  Sundays 
only;  making  a  total  of  345,778  children  educated  in  National 
Schools;'  being  an  increase  of  3379  children  during  the  past  year. 
The  Society  is  now  instituting  Inquiries,  by  means  of  queries  ad- 
dressed to  the  incumbent  of  every  parish  and  chapelry  in  England 
and  Wales,  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  education  and  the  state  of 
Church  of  England  schools,  without  reference  to  union  with  the 
National  Society.  The  result  of  a  similar  inquiry,  made  in  the 
early  part  of  1828,  was  as  fbllows: — 8399  schools,  containing 
878,689  boys  and  271,739  girls ;  total  550,428  children. 

British  and  Forbion  SohooI  Society. — ^This  Society,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  promote  the  dally  instruction  of  the  children  of 
the  poor  of  every  class  and  sect,  in  the  elementary  branches  of 
education,  and  in  moral  and  religious  principles,  state,  in  one 
of  their  recent  reports,  that  their  exertions  in  establishing  schools 
abroad  have  been  eminently  successful,  extending  now  not  only  to 
nearly  all  the  eountrlcJs  of  Europe,  but  to  Greece,  India,  South 
AfVica,  and  America,  both  North  and  South.  In  almost  every 
county  of  England,  *  schools  have  been  established,  by  means  of 
which  upwards  of  flfly  thousand  children  are  now  receiving  daily 
instruction  in  the  Scriptures.  The  British  schools  of  England, 
formed  in  connexion  With  the  parent  society,  have  been  the  means 
of  affording  education  to  nearly  a  million  of  children ;  and  upwards 
of  seven  hundred  teachers  have  been  trained  for  the  responsible 
offices  of  British  school- masters  or  mistresses.'  The  tiraining  of 
masters  and  mistresses  has  always  been  a  main  object  with  the  so- 
ciety :  for  this  purpose  a  model  school  is  maintained  in  the  Borough- 
road,  in  which  five  hundred  boys  and  three  hundred  girls  are 
constantly  in  a  course  of  education.  The  state  of  the  school  and 
the  conduct  of  the  children  are  described  as  highly  gratifying. 
The  method  of  education  is  on  the  Lancasterian  system.  The 
Society  have  also  published  the  following  plan,  extracted  fVom 
*  Hairs  Plana  for  improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor/  for  estab- 
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Uihinf  and  iupportiBf  a  aehool  for  elemeiiUiry  inairuotfon  $  which, 
Bi  it  eontains  mueh  that  may  be  genf  rally  usefu1«  we  hero  republish : 

'  Let  a  school-room  be  built,  which  may  be  done  at  about  the  fol* 
lowing  expense :  for  one  measuring  36  feet  by  20,  with  a  cottage 
attached,  about  860i.*  including  eVery  appurleoanct  necessary  for 
commencing  school,  will  ba  required.  For  one  of  40  feet  by  20, 
which  will  contain  160  children,  27  bi.  has  been  found  adequate.  If 
funds  cannot  be  obtaltied  for  building,  let  a  suitable  room  be  taken 
at  a  moderate  rent,  Which  may  be  procured  for  from  5/.  to  lOL  per 
annum.  Let  this  place  be  dtted  up  with  slates,  desks,  forms,  and 
lessons,  which  will  cost  about  2bL  A  teacher  will  now  be  neces- 
sary, who  may  be  prdcured  from  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  and  must  be  paid  in  the  following  manner:  25/.  per  annum 
salary  (If  a  man),  and  2d.  per  week  from  as  many  children  as  he 
ean  procure ;  or  20f.  per  antiutti  (if  a  Woman),  and  the  pence  from 
the  girls  ;  or  if  a  boys'  fltid  girls'  school  should  be  required  in  the 
same  place,  an  unencumbered  married  couple  will  be  the  most 
eligible,  as  about  30/.  per  year,  with  the  children's  weekly  payments 
fh)m  both  schools,  will  be  found  sufficient  for  their  remuneration. 

'  It  will  readily  be  perceived,  that  by  this  plan  a  Teacher's  in- 
tel*est  and  duty  are  Utiitcd,  fthd  act  reciprocally  upon  each  other ; 
and  so  excellently  has  this  plan  been  found  to  answer,  that  in  large 
towns  a  school  might  easily  be  made  to  support  itself.  We  will 
suppose  a  town,  whose  population  Will  affi)ra  250  children,  to  be 
Without  the  means  of  raising  annual  subscriptions.  I  would  suggest 
that  a  room  be  fitted  up  as  before  stated*  and  that  the  master  be 
allowed,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  branches  of  education,  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  to  teach  geography,  geometry,  English 
grammar,  and  book*keeping,  to  those  children  whose  parents  might 
choose  to  embrace  the  Opportunity,  one  hour  after  school-time  each 
day,  at  an  extra  charge  oT  2d,  weekly.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
children  might  be  calculated  upon,  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
advantage,  and  thus  a  respectable  income  would  be  obtained  by  the 
teacher,  without  placing  dependence  tipon  annual  subscriptions.  It 
would  stand  sottiethlng  like  this :— ^ 

£,  i,    d. 

200  children  at  2d.  per  Week 1  IS  4 

50  children  at  4d.  per  week  «,,....     168 

2  JO  0 


*  From  this  money,  the  rent  of  the  school-room  being  secured  by 
the  committee,  the  teacher  ought  to  liquidate  all  incidental  expenses 
(excepting  firing,  during  the  winter),  and  pay  himself)  upon  this 
plan  a  school  has  been  lately  opened  in  Bradford^  Wilts,  and  suc- 
ceeds beyond  expectation. 

'  On  the  plan  before  suggested,  schools  have  recently  been  esta^- 
blished  at  the  following  places  in  Buckinghamshire  and  its  vicinity  : 
Aylesbury,  Beaconsfield,  Drayton,  Chesham,  Tring,  Preston,  Bisset, 

*  A  school  of  thlf  d«scriptk>Dy  built  and  6tted  up  for  this  sum,  maybe  seen  at 
Chalvey,  uear  Windsor. 
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Chalfont,  Woobuiii.  Denham,  and  Chalvey,  near  Windsor;  as  also 
several  evening  schools  for  adults,  the  whole  containing^  upwards 
of  2500  pupils  of  both  sexes.' 

Sunday-Schools. — ^The  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Sunday-School 
Union  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  returns  of  Sunday-schools 
in  connexion  with  the  society : — 

Schools.        Teachers.         Scholars. 
Four  London  Auxiliaries ....    485  6,141  65,485 

Great  BriUin 6600         73,612         739,971 

7085         79.753         805.456 

The  Report  also  states  '  the  great  and  growing  importance  of 
the  addition,  as  far  as  possible,  of  daily  schools  to  Sunday  schools. 
In  many  cases  the  same  rooms  would  answer  both  purposes,  aud 
the  weekly  pence  of  the  children  would  go  far  to  pay  the  salary  of 
the  daily  teachers.  The  attendance  of  the  children  would  thus  be 
better  secured  on  the  Lord's-day — habits  of  order  would  be  formed 
— less  time  would  be  consumed  in  elementary  instruction — and 
Sunday-school  teachers  would  be  enabled  to  direct  their  undivided 
exertions  to  promote  the  scriptural  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
children.'  For  this  latter  purpose  the  committee  report  that  they 
have  requested  some  esteemed  ministers  to  deliver  lectures  on 
biblical  literature  to  the  Sunday-school  teachers,  with  a  view  to 
their  improvement  in  Scriptural  knowledge. 

The  books  in  general  use  in  Sunday-schools  have  also,  it  is 
stated,  been  improved.  A  separate  book  for  each  of  the  three 
first  classes  of  scholars  has  been  compiled  upon  a  new  system  of 
progressive  elementary  instruction,  the  peculiarity  of  which  consists 
in  a  threefold  exercise  of  reading,  spelling,  and  catechising ;  and  the 
plan  is  stated  to  have  given  general  satisfaction*. 

Protestant  Dissenters'  Charity  School. — ^This  Institution 
was  founded  in  1717,  for  educating  and  clothing  eighty  boys  and 
forty  girls.  Twenty  supernumerary  boys  are  admitted.  The  first 
school  was  erected  in  Bartholomew  Close ;  but  that  building,  a 
short  time  ago,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  A  new  building  has 
been  erected  in  Jewin  Crescent,  containing  a  school-room  for  boys 
below,  and  an  upper  room  for  girls.  The  rest  consists  of  suitable 
apartments  for  the  master  and  mistress. 


School  at  Devonport  for  Orphans  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 
— A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Townhall,  Devonport,  on  the  24th 

*  A  correspoDdent,  in  reference  to  a  quotation  in  page  17  of  this  Journal, 
No.  1,  says,  <  Sunday-schools  have  never  professed  to  imdertake  the  education  of 
the  lower  classes  of  England.  Their  objtect  is  to  give  religious  instruction,  and 
they  have  given  elementary  instruction  as  a  means  of  forwarding  that  object. 
But  the  teachers  of  Sunday-schools  look  forward  with  anxious  desire  to  the  period 
when  the  general  difiusion  of  the  elements  of  knowledge  will  enable  them  to  de- 
vote the  whole  of  the  time,  which  they  spend  with  the  children,  to  the  imparting 
religious  information  exclusively.* 
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January  last,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  the  orphans  and  children  of  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
that  neighbourhood,  of  whom  it  was  stated  there  were  not  less  than 
six  hundred  destitute  of  the  means  of  acquiring  instruction.  This 
object  it  is  proposed  to  accomplish  by  a  subscription  of  As,  per 
annum,  each  subscriber  having  the  privilege  of  nominating  a 
child. 


KiLDARE  Street  Society. — ^The  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
*  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland/  was 
held  on  the  2d  of  February,  at  the  school-house  in  Kildare  Place, 
Dublin,  at  which  a  very  voluminous  report  was  read.  It  contained 
strictures  on  the  report  of  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  stated  that  though  the  Society  had  been  compelled 
to  refuse  seventy-six  applications  for  aid  in  consequence  of  their 
limited  funds,  yet  160  new  schools  had  been  added  during  the 
past  year,  making  a  total  of  1634.  Since  the  commencement  of 
the  Institution,  132,530  children  had  been  educated  by  the  Society, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  report 
also  states  the  issue  of  books,  since  the  Repository  opened,  to  be 
1,406,990^;  and  that  there  are  1037  lending  libraries,  the  number  of 
volumes  applicable  to  this  department  being  100,747.  The  annual 
expense  for  each  pupil  in  the  model  school  is  2s.  bd, ;  for  model 
teachers,  9/.  bs. 


Gaeltc  Schools. — ^The  Aberdeen  Chronicle  of  January  29  gives 
the  following  instance  of  the  eflforts  occasionally  made  in  the  middle 
or  lower  classes  to  secure  instruction  for  those  connected  with  them. 
*  We  understand  that  the  treasurer  of  the  Society  for  the  Support  of 
Gaelic  Circulating  Schools  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scot- 
land has  lately  received,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  that  highly  useful 
society,  from  Serjeant  Major  Campbell,  of  the  78th  Highlanders, 
the  sum  of  10/.  12$.  8<2.,  being  the  amount  of  a  collection  made 
among  the  non->commissioned  officers  and  privates  of  the  service 
companies  of  that  regiment,  now  stationed  at  Kandy,  island  of 
Ceylon.  This  is  the  second  collection  from  the  same  regiment, 
within  these  two  years,  the  former  having  amounted  to  17/.  17^.  7d.* 

Bristol  College. — On  Monday,  January  17,  the  Bristol  Col- 
lege, situated  in  Park  Row,  was  formally  opened,  on  which  occasion 
the  members  of  the  council  and  other  gentlemen  assembled,  and 
the  officers  of  the  institution  were  introduced  to  the  pupils,  thirty- 
four  in  number.  Dr.  Carrick,  the  Chairman,  addressed  the  com- 
pany, and  the  pupils  in  particular,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  detailing 
the  advantages  of  education,  and  recommending  to  them  attention 
and  exertion  at  present,  as  the  means  of  securing  their  advancement 
in  life,  and  future  happiness.  In  the  evening  a  public  dinner  was 
given,  at  which  Dr.  Carrick  presided. 

On  Thursday,  February  24,  the  first  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  subscribers  to  the  Bristol  College  was  held  in  the  premises 
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appropriated  to  the  puTposea  of  the  inflitution,  at  which  the  report 
of  the  council  for  the  past  year  Was  tfead.  After  congratulating  the 
Bubscribers  on  the  auccess  of  their  efforta»  and  trustiufc  that  at  no 
distant  day  a  more  capaeious  building  would  be  required  than  the 
one  they  now  occupied  \  they  added,  that  the  couneil,  unwilling  to 
forego^  '  for  the  aake  of  any  new  esperiment^  however  plausible,  the 
solid  and  sure  advantages  which  were  to  be  obtained  from  the 
results  of  long  experience,  had  resolved  to  found  their  new  course 
of  instruotion  upon  the  system  of  education^  improved  as  it  had  been 
from  time  to  time,  which  was  followed  in  the  two  univereities  of  this 
country.*  The  appointment  of  Dr.  J,  H.  Jerrard  to  the  office  of 
Principal  is  then  noticed,  as  also  the  effective  co-operation  and  supers 
intendence  of  the  Rev*  W.  D.  Conybeare.  The  total  number  of 
students  whose  names  were  already  entered  on  the  College  register^ 
amounted  to  forty^two^  and  many  more  were  shortly  expected^  The 
report  also  stated  that  the  receiptsv  it  was  conAdently  believed,  would 
very  soon  support  the  annual  expenditure^  so  that  what  might 
remain  unpaid  on  the  shares,  would  be  available  to  the  ereetion  of  a 
more  spacious  building  when  oireumstances  required.  Two  hundred 
and  thirty-five  shares.  It  was  stated,  had  been  taken  ^  upon  two 
hundred  and  ten  of  which  the  instalment  of  5/.  per  ahare  had  been 
paid. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  already  made  in  this  Instf^ 
tution : — 

Visiter  and  Superintendent  of  College  Examinations,  Rev.  W.  D. 
Conybeare,  A.M.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.B.,  &c.  &c. ;  Principal  and  General 
Buperintendent  of  the  College,  J.  H.  Jerrard,  D.C.L.,  Fellow  and 
Classical  Lecturer  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge ;  Vice-Principal 
and  Professor  of  MathemaUes,  Charies  8mlth^  B.A.|  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

City  of  London  Literary  And  Scicntific  Institution. — On 
the  2d  of  March  a  general  half-yeariy  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
City  of  London  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  was  held  at  the 
Theatre,  in  Aldersgate  Street.  The  report  stated  that  the  Institution 
was  prospering,  and  that  the  classes  for  the  study  of  languages,  as 
well  as  their  library*  their  lectures,  and  their  reading-room,  were  all 
increasing  in  attraction.  The  reduction  of  the  stamp-duty  on  news- 
papers and  advertisements  was  also  alluded  to,  aa  being  calculated 
to  promote  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by  lowering  Uie  price  of 
books,  in  which  the  expense  of  advertising  forms  a  considerable 
item. 


Bristol  PniLosopHroAL  iNSTituTioN.— The  eighth  annual  ge* 
neral  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Philosophical  and  Literary  Institution 
was  held  on  the  10th  February.  The  report  stated  the  prosperity  of  the 
Institution,  detailed  the  various  acquisitions  which  their  museum  and 
collections  of  art  had  received,  and  enumerated  the  difi^rent  lectures 
that  had  been  delivered  during  the  past  year.    The  repcMrt  concluded 
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by  ascribing  the  present  gratifying  state  of  the  Soeiety  not  merely 
to  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  its  members^  or  to  the  public  interest 
excited  by  its  lectures,  but  to  the  increased  taste  for  intellectual  pur- 
suits«  together  with  the  concord  which  united  the  various  committees 
in  a  zealous  co-operation  for  the  attainment  of  the  important  ends 
for  which  they  were  associated. 


Mechanics'  and  Apprentices'  LittRARY.-^At  Liverpool  there  is 
an  establishment  called  the  Liverpool  Mechanics'  and  Apprentices' 
Library.  On  February  l4th  the  seventh  annual  report,  drawn  up 
by  D.  Gladstone,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  committee,  was  read  by 
him.  The  report  gave  a  rapid  retrospect  of  the  formation  and  history 
of  the  Institution ;  and  stated  that  the  library,  from  very  slender 
foundations,  fostered  and  augmented  by  donations,  together  with 
the  purchases  made  with  the  funds  supplied  by  contributions  of  the 
subscribers,  had  arrived  to  a  degree  of  magnitude  claiming  a  promi- 
nent place  among  those  institutions  of  which  Liverpool  might  be 
justly  proud.  The  catalogue  lately  printed  exhibits  a  collection  of 
three  thousand  five  hundred  volumes,  containing  a  mass  of  instruc- 
tive and  entertaining  knowledge  which  would  not  disgrace  libraries 
of  much  higher  pretensions.  The  total  number  of  readers  is  stated 
to  be  from  nine  hundred  to  one  thousand,  and  the  deliveries 
of  books  out  of  the  library  during  the  past  year,  to  amount  to 
twenty  thousand.  Tlie  report  also  remarks  that  *  works  of  bio- 
graphy, voyages  and  travels,  and  general  history,  particularly  such 
as  illustrate  the  state  of  the  world  in  modern  times,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  Europe,  are  amongst  those  most  prized  by  the  generality 
of  readers ;  also  such  treatises  as  those  published  by  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,  particularly  in  the  department  of  enter- 
taining knowledge.' 

Edobaston  Society. — ^The  Edgbaston  (Warwickshire)  Society  for 
Mutual  Instruction  and  Assistance  was  established  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1815 — a  time  when  a  very  numerous  class  was  in  a  Ftate  of 
the  most  abject  degradation  both  morally  and  physically  ;  when  the 
great  and  general  distress  following  the  war  made  application  for 
parish  assistance  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that  few  ever  thought 
of  their  loss  of  independence  in  becoming  regular  paupers.  Another 
circumstance  which,  to  persons  of  an  advanced  age,  created  much 
mental  debasement  and  positive  unhappiness,  was  their  vast  infe- 
riority to  the  rising  generation,  who  were  generally  educated  at 
Sunday  or  weekly  schools.  The  leading  object  of  the  first  promoter 
Was  not  merely  to  educate,  but  likewise  to  afibrd  the  labouring 
class  an  opportunity  of  regaining  their  self-respect  and  social  feeling 
by  conferring,  at  the  same  time  that  they  received,  a  benefit  Agri- 
cultural labourers  and  farmers'  servants  were  accordingly  invited  to 
meet  for  two  hours  every  Sunday  evening,  and  were  taught  to 
read  and  write.  The  more  proficient  were  required  to  assist  the 
ignorant;   and  it  waa  stipulated  that  each  individual  ahould  pay 
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one  penny  a  week  into  a  general  fnnd  appropriated  to  such  cases 
as  might  arise  among  themselves  of  sickness  and  distress.  Those 
who  met  together  very  soon  amounted  to  thirty,  which  is  rather 
under  the  present  average  number.  During  the  first  seven  years 
teachers  were  constantly  employed,  but  this  practice  is  no  longer 
requisite,  and  they  have  latterly  depended  on  each  other  for  im- 
provement. Men  of  all  ages  are  admitted  :  father  and  sons  are 
frequently  seen  together ;  and  the  funds  of  the  society  have  often- 
times relieved  the  families  and  assuaged  the  sufferings  of  hard- 
working members,  whom  sickness,  the  infirmities  of  age,  or  the 
severity  of  the  times  have  reduced  from  comparative  independence 
to  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  want.  At  an  annual  meeting  the 
necessary  rules  are  made  and  a  committee  chosen  to  regulate  the 
affairs  and  manage  the  finances  of  the  society.  The  amount  of  the 
receipts  has  hitherto  proved  more  than  amply  sufficient  for  its 
original  purpose ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  fourteen  years,  afler 
distributing  among  the  members  more  than  half  the  accumulated 
surplus,  afler  supporting  their  own  distressed,  and  extending  their 
bounty  even  to  strangers,  enough  remained  to  furnish  them  with 
books,  and  to  answer  every  demand  they  might  reasonably  an- 
ticipate. 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  Governesses. — On  Monday,  Jan.  5, 
a  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  was  held  at  Edinburgh  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Governesses 
and  Female  Teachers  in  sickness  or  in  advanced  age.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Inglis,  in  addressing  the  meeting,  dwelt  on  the  great  importance 
of  the  class  of  persons  whose  respectability  would  be  thus  increased 
by  holding  out  inducements  for  properly  qualified  persons  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  purpose  of  instruction,  and  remarked,  that  society 
could  scarcely  expect  that  due  care  would  be  taken  of  the  young,  if 
those  to  whom  their  education  was  committed  should  be  abandoned 
in  the  hour  of  sickness,  or  when  too  Hir  advanced  in  life  to  perform 
their  accustomed  duties.  A  committee  was  appointed  and  measures 
taken  to  carry  the  purposes  of  the  meeting  into  effect. 

Popular  Lectures. 

A  very  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  present  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge is  the  general  establishment  of  Mechanics'  Institutes,  Literary 
Societies,  and  courses  of  popular  lectures.  In  the  Metropolis 
these  have  become  so  numerous  as  to  defy  enumeration ;  but  the 
following  notices  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  system  is  carried  in  the  provincial  towns. 

At  the  second  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Newport  Pagnel 
Mechanics'  Institute,  held  on  Jan.  12,  the  Report  stated,  that 

'  Your  committee  have  the  pleasure  to  report  that,  during  the 
last  year,  seventeen  lectures  have  been  delivered  to  the  members, 
exclusive  of  those  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  on  the  manners  and  cus-> 
toms,  &c.,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  The  first  lecture  was 
given  by  Mr.  Daniel,  on  popular  anatomy ;  the  second,  on  hydrau- 
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lies,  by  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Bull ;  three  lectures,  delivered  in  February 
by  Mr.  Hemming^,  on  chemical  affinities  and  the  chemical  properties 
of  the  atmosphere ;  these  were  followed  by  Mr.  Christie,  who  de- 
livered three  lectures  on  astronomy ;  two  lectures  were  delivered, 
in  October  last,  by  Mr.  Josiah  Bull,  on  geology  ;  three  lectures,  by 
Mr.  Sampson,  on  electricity,  galvanism,  and  pneumatics;  and  one, 
by  your  secretary,  on  the  manners,  customs,  and  history  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.' 

At  Manchester,  since  the  1st  of  January  last,  lectures  have  been 
delivered  by  Dr.  Warwick  on  chemistry;  by  Mr.  Nicholson  on  the 
steam-engine ;  by  Mr.  Thelwall  on  Elocution  ;  by  Mr.  Buckingham 
on  India ;  by  Dr.  Carpenter  on  the  powers  of  the  mind,  with  an 
especial  view  to  education  and  self-culture;  and  by  Mr.  Giles  on 
astronomy. 

At  Chelmsford,  Mr.  Neale  has  given  lectures  on  geology,  and 
many  fossils  collected  from  the  adjacent  parishes  were  exhibited. 

At  Newark,  Mr.  Potchett,  a  schoolmaster  of  Snenton,  has  given 
a  series  of  lectures  on  astronomy,  the  whole  of  the  mechanical  appa- 
ratus, as  well  as  the  geometrical  figures,  used  in  illustration,  being 
of  his  own  construction.  Mr.  Potchett  having,  in  the  course  of  his 
lectures,  expressed  a  hope  to  witness  the  establishment  of  a  Mecha- 
nic's Institute,  a  schoolmaster  in  the  town  immediately  offered  the 
use  of  a  room,  and  a  small  society  was  formed,  the  first  meeting 
taking  place  on  New  Year's  Day. 

At  Leeds^  Mr.  Addams  has  lectured  on  music  and  acoustics ; 
Mr.  Keir  on  geology  and  astronomy ;  and  Mr.  Lock  wood  on  the 
steam-engine. 

At  the  Hull  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  a  paper  was  re- 
cently read  by  Dr.  Longstaff  on  medical  education,  in  which  he 
stated  that  •  the  great  progress  of  improvement  among  the  lower 
ranks  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  intelligence  and  information  of 
the  higher  classes  should  keep  pace  with  it,  and  this  was  most 
particularly  applicable  to  the  medical  profession.'  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  give  an  outline  of  what  he  considered  as  necessary  to  the 
education  of  a  medical  professor,  and  earnestly  recommended  the 
establishment  of  local  schools  of  medicine  in  all  the  large  towns, 
with  a  medical  library  and  museum  attached.  The  experiment,  he 
said,  had  already  been  tried  with  success  at  Leeds,  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Bristol,  and  other  populous  places. 

The  preceding  list  of  popular  lectures  in  the  provinces  might 
easily  be  very  greatly  extended,  but  we  have  selected  sufficient 
to  show  the  growing  importance  of  this  system  of  general  instruc- 
tion, especially  as  applied  to  adults.  Subjects  that  have  hitherto 
been  thought  too  abstruse  or  too  uninteresting  to  form  any  part  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  tradesman  and  mechanic,  are  now  explained 
in  a  manner  intelligible  and  attractive  to  all. 
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NOTICE. 


Thb  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  DiflEusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  are  desirous  of  explaining  the  degree  of  superintend- 
ence which  they  think  that  they  ought  to  exercise  with  respect  to 
this  publication. 

It  will  of  course  be  their  duty  not  to  sanction  anythbg  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  principles  of  the  Society.  Subject,  howeyery 
to  this  general  superintendence,  they  feel  that  the  objects  of  the 
Society  will  be  better  forwarded  by  placing  before  the  readers  of 
this  work  the  sentiments  of  able  and  liberal  men,  and  thus  enabling 
them  to  form  their  own  conclusions,  as  well  from  the  difference  as 
from  the  agreement  of  the  writers,  than  by  proposing  to  them,  as 
if  from  authority,  any  fixed  rule  of  judgment,  or  one  uniform  set  of 
opinions.  It  would  also  be  inconsistent  with  the  respect  which  the 
Committee  entertain  for  the  persons  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
these  papers,  were  they  to  require  them  strictly  to  submit  their 
own  opinions  to  any  rule  that  should  be  prescribed  to  them.  If, 
therefore,  the  general  effect  of  a  paper  be  favourable  to  the  objects 
of  the  Society,  the  Committee  will  feel  themselyes  at  liberty  to 
direct  its  publication :  the  details  must  be  the  author^s  alone,  and 
the  opinions  expressed  on  each  particular  question  must  be  con- 
sidered as  his,  and  not  those  of  the  Committee.  As  they  do  not 
profess  to  make  themselves  answerable  for  the  details  of  each  par- 
ticular essay,  they  cannot,  of  course,  undertake  for  the  exact  con- 
formity of  the  representations  which  different  authors  may  make  of 
the  same  facts ;  nor,  indeed,  do  they,  for  the  reasons  already  given, 
feel  that  such  conformity  is  requisite. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee, 

Thomas  Coates,  Secretary, 
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ON  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION.— OXFORD. 

(Continued  from  No.  I.) 

IT  is  very  difficult  to  convey  to  a  stranger  an  accurate  idea 
of  Oxford  as  a  place  of  education.  Its  institutions  are 
many  and  various,  owing  their  origin  to  different  periods; 
and  as,  in  some  cases,  they  have  been  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education  in  a  way  never  contemplated  by  the 
founders,  the  whole  no  more  resembles  a  regularly  planned 
university,  than  some  venerable  chateau,  converted  into  mili- 
tary quarters^  would  resemble  the  barracks  which  an  engineer 
would  project.  Some  of  the  most  honourable  and  best  ap- 
pointed portions,  perhaps,  are  those  which,  in  their  original 
design,  were  appropriated  to  subordinate  uses ;  whilst  others 
that  were  once  conspicuous — the  state  apartments  as  it  were 
— have  become,  in  many  instances,  mere  appendages,  pre- 
served chiefly  for  their  antiquity,  and  the  prescriptive  right 
of  being  there. 

One,  especially,  who  has  been  familiar  with  a  foreign 
university  alone,  is  perplexed  by  the  very  prepossessions  he 
has  thus  acquired.  He  hears,  for  example,  of  numerous 
professorships,  and  concludes  that  to  these  he  must  direct 
his  attention,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  source  and  machinery 
of  instruction ;  because,  in  foreign  universities,  professors 
are  the  chief  instructors.  The  mention  of  college  tutors, 
perhaps,  comes  across  his  view  of  the  professorships,  and 
adds  to  this  false  impression  respecting  them,  by  producing 
a  confusion  of  thought  between  university  and  college  offices. 
Then  he  hears  of  public  examiners  and  masters  of  the  schools. 
—What  are  these  ?  Accounts  of  lectures  meet  him  in  every 
stage  of  inquiry,  and  here  is  confusion  worse  confounded. 
A  lecture,  in  the  original  and  ordinary  meaning  of  the  acade- 
mical term,  signifies  something  read.  Most  of  the  Oxford 
lectures  are  totally  different  things :  whilst  some  again  are, 
strictly  speaking,  such  didactic  discourses  as  were  called 
lectures  in  earlier  times,  and  are  still  so  called  in  those  uni^ 
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verHities  which  retain  that  form  of  instruction  exclusively. 
He  is  told,  perhaps,  that  the  university  lectures  are  princi- 
pally of  the  one  kind,  the  college  lectures  of  the  other ;  but 
this  explanation  only  plunges  him  once  more  into  his  original 
confusion  between  college  and  university.  Attempt  to  explain 
the  office  of  college  tutors,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  that  he  blends 
your  description  with  that  of  a  numerous  class,  sanctioned,  in- 
deed, although  not  recognized  by  Oxford — the  private  tutors. 
The  difference  between  the  collectionSy  or  terminal  examina- 
tions, established  by  each  separate  college  and  hall,  and  the 
public  business  of  the  schools,  is,  in  like  manner,  explained, 
only  for  the  explanation  to  be  again  and  again  called  for,  in 
reply  to  some  new  form  of  question,  until  the  cicerone  gives 
up  all  hope  of  conveying,  and  his  charge  of  carrying  away, 
any  accurate  impressions,  unless  both  are  blessed  with  more 
than  an  ordinary  share  of  patience  and  zeal  in  imparting  and 
acquiring  information.  No  one,  in  short,  who  has  not  had 
to  *  lionize  '  a  Swede  or  a  German,  whose  stock  of  English 
words  and  English  ideas  just  serve  him  to  pick  his  way 
through  a  social  chit-chat,  can  be  aware  how  the  aggregate 
difficulties,  of  which  only  a  small  portion  have  been  enume- 
rated, baffle  the  officious  kindness  of  those  who  undertake  to 
place  before  him  an  intelligible  outline  of  an  English  university 
system.  But  all  this  takes  place,  though  in  a  minor  degree, 
if  the  stranger  is  an  Englishman  not  brought  up  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge. 

The  best  mode,  perhaps,  of  so  directing  the  inquiries  of  a 
stranger,  whether  English  or  foreigner,  that  he  may  avoid  all 
this  perplexity,  is  to  state,  in  the  first  instance,  what  is  meant 
by  the  university ^  what  by  a  college  or  hall — one  of  those 
societies,  or  separate  schools  of  education,  which,  all  com* 
bined,  form  the  university.  The  statement  of  this  is  simple 
enough.  Oxford  is,  in  fact,  an  establishment  for  purposes 
of  education,  which  corresponds  to  a  federal  body  united  for 
political  purposes.  As,  in  this  latter  case,  the  several  States 
have  separate  jurisdictions,  separate  duties,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  separate  interests,  so  the  several  colleges  and  halls 
which  compose  the  academical  body — the  united  colleges — 
have  each  its  own  private  rules  and  regulations  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  members,  but  combine  all,  as  a  body,  to  contribute 
to  that  which  is  the  university  education.  Each  separate 
society  may  particularly  encourage  some  particular  branches 
of  learning  more  than  another,  or  may  convey  its  instruction 
by  a  different  method ;  but  all  look  to  that  qualification  which 
is  agreed  on  by  all  as  the  object  of  the  united  body — the 
university. 

In  the  next  place^  let  it  be  understood  that  it  is  in  the 
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course  of  study  thus  sanctioned  and  required  by  the  univer- 
sity, and  not  in  the  course  adopted  by  any  colleges  separately, 
that  the  Oxford  education  properly  consists.  The  establish* 
nient  of  such  a  system  of  training  as  is  requisite  for  the  first 
degree  is^  in  fact^  that  which  constitutes  Oxford  a  university 
— that  is,  a  place  of  education,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere 
place  of  study.  If  (to  be  more  explicit)  Oxford  afforded  all 
the  facilities,  which  it  now  does,  for  learning  the  ancient 
languages  and  the  various  branches  of  elegant  literature  and 
sciencci  and  tutors  and  professors  gave  separate  testimonials 
of  proficiency  in  the  several  branches*  the  value  of  these 
testimonials  would  be  quite  distinct  from  that  which  is  now 
claimed  for  a  degree-testimonial.  They  would  imply  no  more 
than  proficiency  in  certain  studies  specified  by  the  several 
certificates.  What  an  Oxford  degree  now  indicates  is,  that 
the  graduate  is  instructed,  not  specifically  in  this  or  that 
particular  branch  of  knowledge,  but  generally.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  a  testimonial  of  attendance  on  particular 
courses  of  teaching,  but  a  testimonial  of  having  received  that 
instruction  which,  taken  altogether  (in  universum),  consti- 
tutes, according  to  the  decision  of  Oxford,  an  educated  man. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  which  is,  accordingly,  the  main  degree  to 
be  contemplated  in  taking  a  survey  of  the  university  education. 
There  are  likewise,  it  is  true,  degrees  in  the  several  faculties, 
of  which  some  notice  will  be  taken  presently;  but  these  (with 
the  exception  of  the  degrees  in  music)  presuppose  the  univer- 
sity education  to  have  been  attested  by  the  previous  step  of 
B.A.,  or  (what  amounts  to  the  same)  by  testimonial  for  it. 

It  is  obviously,  then,  the  key  to  the  whole  inquiry  into  the 
Oxford  education  to  know  what  it  is  that  the  university,  as 
such,  requires — what  are  the  subjects  of  its  public  examina- 
tions, how  they  are  conducted,  and  what  proficiency  entitles 
the  candidate  to  a  degree,  or  to  some  class  or  mark  of  dis- 
tinction higher  than  the  mere  degree.  Next,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  this,  we  should  examine  the  plan  of  instruction 
which  the  several  colleges  adopt ;  this  latter  being  necessarily 
shaped  in  reference  to  the  public  examinations.  Under  this 
twofold  division,  then,  of  Public  Examinations  and  College 
Preparation,  the  details  which  we  are  about  to  give  of  the 
Oxford  system  of  education  will  be  arranged.  But  before  we 
enter  on  these  details,  we  must  draw  the  reader*s  attention 
aside  for  a  moment  to  some  features  in  the  scene,  which  it 
will  be  more  convenient  for  him  to  notice  at  once. 

Oxford  we  compared,  in  the  opening  of  these  remarks,  to 
some  antique  edifice,  parts  of  which  have  been  converted  to 
uses  not  contemplated  in  the  original  building.    This  is  a 
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pretty  correct  representation.  In  its  early  constitution,  and 
m  the  gradual  additions  which  for  many  ages  were  made  to 
the  ^reat  machine  of  public  education,  the  model  now  exhi- 
bited in  the  universities  of  Germany,  for  instance,  was  kept 
in  view.  Thus  professorships,  or  readerships,  in  the  different 
arts  and  sciences  were  established;  and  these,  together  with 
some  of  more  modern  date,  although  no  longer  the  main 
sources  of  instruction,  are,  in  many  instances,  very  efficient, 
especially  in  respect  to  those  branches  of  study  which  are 
excluded  from  the  requisites  for  a  degree.  Such,  for  example, 
are  the  professorships  of  Hebrew  and  of  chemistry.  At  the 
same  time,  the  object  which  the  university  now  accomplishes 
by  means  of  these  professorships,  as  well  as  by  the  public 
honours  and  rewards  for  particular  branches  of  knowledge^ 
independent  of  the  degree-examinations,  falls  under  the  view 
of  facilities  afforded,  encouragement  given  to  study,  but  is 
no  part  of  its  system  of  education.  One  who  gains  a  prize, 
or  who  profits  by  attendance  on  the  chemistry  lectures,  is 
honoured  by  the  university,  and  has  derived  instruction  pro- 
vided by  the  university,  but  neither  the  acquirement  nor  the 
mark  of  distinction  reckon  towards  his  degree.  His  testi- 
monial of  having  been  educated  by  the  university,  and  of 
having  satisfied  the  university  of  his  proficiency  as  one  of  its 
educated  members,  is  quite  another  thing.  In  short,  the 
account  of  what  Oxford  does  in  this  way,  makes  part  of  the 
answer  to  the  question — What  may  a  student  learn  at  Oxford? 
But  the  information  respecting  the  degree-examinations  and 
the  method  of  preparing  for  them,  is  the  reply  to  the  question 
•—What  must  a  student  learn  in  order  to  be  educated  at 
Oxford  ?  —  What  is  required  in  order  to  obtain  from  the 
degree-examiners  either  a  bare  testimonial  or  a  place  of 
honour  ?  Many  of  the  facilities  and  encouragements  of  par- 
ticular branches  of  knowledge  do,  however,  harmonise  with 
and  advance  the  system  of  education^  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  statement  of  them. 

The  prizes,  for  example,  are  given  for  the  encouragement 
of  composition,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  in  Latin  and  in  English ; 
and  proficiency  in  all  these  points  enters  into  the  qualification 
for  the  simple  degree  or  the  honorary  degree  *.  These  prizes 
are  annual,  and  five  in  number.  There  is  one  for  the  best 
English  and  another  for  the  best  Latin  prose  composition  on 
a  given  subject,  and  a  third  for  the  best  English  essay  on 
some  theological  question.  These  are  restricted  to  Bachelors 
of  Arts,  or  at  least  to  those  of  standing  for  that  degree,  and 
not  beyond  that  standing.     There  are  two  more,  one  for  the 

*  By  this  name,  for  want  of  a  better,  we  denote  a  degree  accompanied  with  an 
honouxable  distinction.    It  is  sometimes  called  simply  *  obtaining  a  class.' 
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best  copy  of  English  verses,  the  other  for  the  best  copy  of 
Latin  verses,  on  a  given  subject ;  and  these  are  restricted  to 
under-graduates,  or  rather  to  those  who  are  not  yet  of  stand- 
ing for  their  degree.  All  the  subjects  are  proposed  in  June 
or  July,  and  the  decisions  take  place  in  the  May  of  the  year 
following.  The  successful  compositions  are  then  recited  by 
the  prizemen  at  the  commemoration,  or  great  annual  festival 
in  act-term,  wliich  closes  the  academical  year,  and  is  followed 
by  the  summer  (or  long)  vacation. 

There  are  also  public  scholarships,  which  operate  in  a 
similar  way,  as  rewards  and  encouragements  of  general  pro- 
ficiency or  particular  acquirements.  Of  these  the  Vinerian, 
or  law  scholarships,  are  conferred  by  the  votes  of  convocation^ 
in  reference  to  general  merit ;  whilst  the  Ireland  are  adjudged, 
by  a  board  of  examiners  specially  appointed,  to  the  best  can- 
didates, after  a  strict  examination  in  Greek  and  Latin  scholar- 
ship. The  Craven  scholarships,  again,  are,  with  some  restric- 
tion in  favour  of  founder*s  kin,  bestowed  on  classical  merit. 
There  are  likewise  scholarships  for  Hebrew  and  others  for 
mathematical  proficiency,  both  of  which  will  probably  produce 
as  marked  eifects  on  these  respective  studies  as  the  Ireland 
scholarships  have  on  philological  pursuits.  These,  however, 
are  but  newly  instituted,  and  not  yet,  indeed,  brought  into 
operation.  For  the  Hebrew  the  university  is  indebted  prin- 
cipally to  its  present  liberal  Regius  professor;  the  others  have 
been  established  through  the  joint  contributions  of  colleges 
and  individuals. 

Together  with  these  encouragements  which  stimulate  to 
study,  the  university  affords  facilities  for  the  acquirement  of 
various  branches  of  knowledge,  as  well  of  those  which  do  not, 
as  of  those  which  do,  enter  into  the  qualifications  for  a  degree. 
The  several  professors  of  geology,  chemistry,  and  many  other 
subjects  excluded  from  the  public  examinations,  are  always 
provided  with  a  class,  often  with  a  numerous  one.  Nor  are 
the  professors  of  those  branches,  which  the  university  includes 
among  the  studies  for  its  first  degree,  necessarily  unemployed. 
It  may  seem  at  first  sight,  indeed,  that  the  demand  created 
by  the  public  examinations  would  operate  on  these  especially ; 
even  as  a  Hebrew  scholarship  must  increase  the  Hebrew 
professor's  classes  by  exciting  numbers  to  the  study  of  that 
subject.  But  this  is  not  altogether  the  case.  The  demand 
for  instruction  that  is  created  by  the  degree-examination 
is  met,  almost  exclusively,  by  lectures  delivered  in  the  several 
colleges  and  halls,  or  rather  by  private  college  and  hall  tutor^ 
ing;  so  exclusively,  indeed,  that  although  some  knowledge 
of  Greek  is  essential  for  any  degree,  and  a  considerable  pro- 
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flciency  for  the  higher  class  degrees,  the  Greek  profbssor  has 
no  lectures.  On  ancient  history,  indeed,  and  on  moral  philo- 
sophy, the  respective  professors  do  deliver  regular  courses  of 
lectures ;  nor  are  the  indefatigable  exertions  both  of  the  Regius 
professor  of  Divinity  and  of  the  Savilian  professor  of  Geo- 
metry, superseded  by  the  circumstance  that  each  separate 
college  provides  lectures  on  these  subjects. 

For  all  further  information  respecting  the  professorships^ 
public  scholarships,  prizes,  and  other  endowments,  which  we 
have  classed  under  the  general  description  of  encouragements 
and  facilities  for  learning,  we  refer  the  inquirer  to  the  Oxford 
Calendar,  and  proceed  to  the  main  point — the  statement  of 
those  studies  which  the  university  requires  that  its  educated 
members  should  have  pursued — the  proficiency  in  these 
necessary  to  entitle  the  candidate  to  his  testimonial  of  educa- 
tion— the  method  adopted  for  ascertahiing  this  proficiency — » 
and,  lastly,  the  mode  of  training  the  student  for  his  examina- 
tion. 

The  present  examination-statute  requires  that  the  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  B.A. — the  education  degree — should  display 
some  acquaintance  with  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  especially  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  set  forth  in  its  articles — some  profi- 
ciency in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages — in  one  or  more  of 
the  ancient  philosophical  treatises,  or,  in  lieu  of  this,  in  a 
portion  of  ancient  history — some  knowledge,  also,  either  of 
the  elements  of  logic  or  of  the  elements  of  geometry. 

For  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  requisite  proficiency  in 
these  several  points,  the  examiners  are  left,  in  the  main,  to 
their  discretion.  Some  specific  directions,  however,  are 
given.  The  candidate  must  be  tried  in  translating  from  the 
original  language  of  the  Gospels.  His  acquirements  in  Latin 
and  Greek  must  be  proved  by  examination  in  at  least  three 
different  authors  ;  of  which,  however,  the  historical  or  philo- 
sophical work,  in  which  he  is  examined  as  to  his  knowledge 
of  ancient  history  or  philosophy,  may  make  one.  It  is  further 
required  specifically  that  part  at  least  of  this  examination 
should  be  conducted  orally,  and  that  the  examination  in  reli- 
gion should  be,  in  part  at  least,  always  so  conducted.  The 
main  object  contemplated  in  this  latter  rule  is  to  familiarise 
the  future  candidates  with  the  test  to  which  they  in  turn 
must  be  subjected.  It  has  also  an  obvious  tendency  to  stimu- 
late and  control  the  proceedings  of  the  examiners  themselves, 
by  bringing  them  more  immediately  under  the  inspection  of 
the  university  at  large.  And  hence,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  system  from  sliding  at  any  time  into  a  mere  secret  tribunal, 
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every  candidate  is  obliged  to  present  a  certificate  of  having 
been  present  throughout  one  day's  examination;  and  so 
strictly  has  this  regulation  been  enforced,  that,  although  it 
has  formed  part  of  the  statute  for  nearly  thirty  years,  only 
one  dispensation  has  been  granted,  and  that  under  the  express 
understanding  that  it  was  not  to  be  converted  into  a  precedent. 
At  the  same  time,  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  cannot 
be  said  to  be  universally  approved.  The  benefits  of  having 
part  of  the  inquiry,  at  least,  oral  and  public,  are  too  obvious 
indeed  to  be  altogether  overlgoked ;  but  objections  are  still 
raised  by  some,  on  the  ground  of  the  greater  facility  with 
which  a  mere  paper  system  might  be  conducted. 

So  much,  then,  of  the  detail  of  examination  is  specified  ; 
but  by  far  the  greater  part  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
examiners,  and  not  a  little  in  practice  to  the  option  of  the 
candidates.  The  examiners  are  entrusted  with  the  adjustment 
of  the  standard  of  proficiency,  and  with  the  further  process 
of  ascertaining  this  proficiency  in  each  case  by  means  of 
translations,  particular  questions,  and  other  modes  of  trial 
both  oral  and  in  writing.  The  candidate,  again,  is  permitted 
to  name  his  books,  subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the 
examiners,  who  are,  besides,  left  at  liberty  to  examine  afiy 
candidate  in  whatever  classical  authors  they  may  think  fit. 
The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  ordinary  lists 
admitted  by  examiners — Logic  ;  Virgil ;  Cicero  de  Ofliciis  5 
the  five  latter  books  of  Herodotus;  Porson's  four  plays  of 
Euripides. 

The  above  statement  applies  to  those  candidates  who  aim 
at  no  more  than  barely  to  satisfy  the  requisitions  of  the 
statute.  The  statute,  however,  contemplates  a  much  higher 
standard  of  qualification  as  always  likely  to  be  exhibited  by 
a  portion ;  and  for  these  it  provides,  accordingly,  honours 
additional  to  that  of  a  mere  degree,  and  gives  directions 
respecting  the  award  of  such  honours.  It  provides,  for 
example,  that  the  names  of  those  who  are  found  deserving  of 
these  extra  honours  should  be  printed,  arranged  in  four 
classes ;  not,  indeed,  on  a  principle  of  mere  relative  merit  as 
displayed  at  each  examination,  but  according  to  a  fixed  stan- 
dard of  merit  for  each  class :  it  may,  therefore,  happen,  and 
has  actually  happened,  that  either  a  higher  or  a  lower  class 
should  be  vacant.  The  names  in  each  class  are  arranged 
alphabetically.  It  has  repeatedly  been  proposed  to  alter  this 
part  of  the  system,  by  arranging  them  in  order  of  merit;  but 
a  considerable  majority  has  always  been  opposed  to  this 
change.  In  favour  of  it,  it  has  been  urged  that  candidates 
of  very  unequal  merit  are  often  placed  in  the  same  class^ 
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mrithoat  any  mark  of  distinction  between  them.  To  this  it 
has  been  replied  that  the  same  objection,  virtually,  would  lie 
against  the  other  plan  also ;  since  the  first  man,  one  year, 
would  perhaps  be  hardly  equal  to  the  second  or  third  of 
another  year.  But  the  objection  altogether  seems  hardly 
worth  considering ;  since  if  A.  and  B.  are  each  excited  to  d(» 
their  best^  though  their  ultimate  attainments  be  unequal,  the 
object  we  have  %n  view  is  accomplished. 

It  may,  however,  sometimes  happen  that  a  man  of  very 
superior  powers  will  relax  his  exertions  when  he  has  made 
sure  of  a  first  class,  because  he  can  rise  no  higher;  whereas, 
if  the  order  of  merit  were  adopted,  the  fear  of  a  rival  would 
keep  up  his  efforts.  It  is,  however,  no  common  case  for  a 
man  to  have  attained  the  security  here  supposed :  on  the 
other  hand,  it  might  often  happen  that  a  man  of  superior 
powers  would  be  withheld  altogether  from  being  a  candidate 
for  honours,  if  he  doubted  or  despaired  of  standing  Jirst. 

On  the  whole,  the  fairest  statement,  perhaps,  of  the  two 
plans  is,  that  the  one  tends  to  raise  emulation  to  the  highest 
pitch  among  a/eu; ;  the  other  to  extend  its  influence  to  the 
greater  numbers.  It  is  we  presume  from  a  preference  of  the 
latter  object  that  the  present  plan  has  been  retained. 

In  ascertaining  the  qualifications  for  these  several  classes, 
the  examiners  are  left,  as  is  reasonable,  very  much  to  their 
own  methods  of  inquiry,  the  specifications  of  the  statute  on 
this  head  being,  for  the  most  part,  specified  permission  to 
use  their  discretion  in  cases  which  might  admit  of  its  being 
questioned.  They  are,  for  instance,  expressly  permitted  to 
call  on  the  candidate  for  honours  to  illustrate  his  several 
subjects  of  examination,  by  reference  to  modern  literature. 
As  to  these  subjects,  however,  there  is  one  restriction  peculiar 
to  the  examination  for  the  classes — the  candidate  is  not 
allowed,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mere  degree,  to  substitute  any- 
thing else  in  the  place  of  a  system  of  logic. 

The  mention  of  the  discretionary  power  of  the  examiners 
suggests  the  notice  of  other  things  concerning  them  : — their 
number,  mode  of  appointment,  and  respective  duties,  as  well 
as  of  the  arrangements  adopted  by  them,  under  the  direction 
or  permission  of  the  statute,  for  conducting  the  examinations. 

The  total  number  for  the  classical  and  mathematical  de- 
partments is  seven.  They  must  be  approved  in  convocation, 
and  none  are  eligible  who  have  not  attained  the  degree  of 
M.A.  or  B.C.L.  Twice  a-year,  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Easter 
Terms,  they  are  engaged  in  their  duties.  These  commence 
with  a  division  of  the  candidates ;  all  such  as  are  supposed, 
from  the  lists  of  books  they  present,  not  to  be  candidates  for 
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the  first  three  classes,  are  summoned  first  into  two  separate 
schools,  in  which  all  the  examiners  are  indiscriminately  em- 
ployed. The  qualifications  for  the  mere  degrees  and  for  the 
fourth  class  of  honours  being  thus  decided  on,  the  examiners 
then  separate  into  the  respective  schools  to  which  they  are 
elected — three  to  the  mathematical  school,  and  four  to  the 
school  of  Liters  Humaniores ;  and  the  candidate  for  extra 
honours  is  then  examined  in  one  or  the  other,  or  in  both, 
according  as  he  aims  at  a  classical  or  mathematical  class,  or 
at  both. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  donvey  by  a  description  any  exact 
idea  of  the  proficiency  requisite  either  for  the  mere  testimonial, 
or  for  the  several  stages  of  further  distinction.  Some  notion 
may,  however,  be  formed  of  it  from  the  materials  of  examina- 
tion and  the  exercises  performed.  A  specimen  list  of  the 
books  of  the  least  ambitious  candidates  has  already  been 
given.  For  the  highest  honours  in  classes,  the  catalogue 
usually  comprises  two  or  more  treatises  of  Aristotle,  with 
the  addition  occasionally  of  some  of  Cicero's,  or  some  parts 
of  Plato — Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  often  the  whole  or 
part  of  Xenophon's  Hellenics,  and  Polybius — a  selection  of 
Greek  plays,  and  sometimes  Pindar— a  portion  of  Latin  his- 
tory, most  commonly  two  decades  of  Livy — two  or  more 
Latin  poets,  which  are  almost  always  either  Virgil,  Horace, 
Lucretius,  or  Juvenal.  Besides  the  actual  examination  which 
the  candidate  undergoes  in  these  books,  he  has  exercises  to 
perform  in  English,  Latin,  and  Greek,  in  prose  and  in  verse, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  examiners. 

The  mathematical  examinations  have  been,  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  conducted  principally  by  means  of  printed 
questions,  answered  in  writing.  The  extent  to  which  these 
go,  and  to  which  the  candidate  for  a  first  class  must  have 
pursued  the  subject,  may  be  stated  generally  as  follows : — 
I.  The  elements  of  analytical  geometry  and  trigonometry. 
n.  The  differential  and  integral  calculus  and  its  applications, 
to  the  extent  comprised  in  the  treatise  of  the  Savilian  pro- 
fessor of  geometry.  IIL  Mechanics,  as  in  the  treatise  by  Mr. 
Walker  of  Wadham,  which  includes  the  principles  of  its 
application  to  the  solar  system,  embracing  the  substance  of 
the  three  first  sections  of  Newton's  Principia,  which  are  also 
read  in  the  original  forms.  IV.  The  principles  of  hydro- 
statics, optics,  and  plane  astronomy ;  but  the  questions  in 
these  last  sciences  are  not  considered  of  such  essential  impor- 
tance as  those  in  the  former.  Part  of  Bland's  Hydrostatics, 
Wood's  or  Coddihgton's  Optics,  and  Maddy's  or  Brinkley's 
Astronomy  are  usually  read. 
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It  will  be  evident,  even  from  the  statement  that  hasi  been 
given,  that  the  examination,  whether  for  a  mere  degree,  or 
for  the  extra  honours  of  a  class,  is  very  far  from  being,  ac- 
cording to  a  vulgar  notion,  an  examination  only  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages.  It  is  true  that  some  acquaintance  with 
these  languages  is  a  part  of  the  requisite  knowledge,  and 
that  great  proficiency  in  them  is  encouraged  and  rewarded  ; 
but  not  without  reason  ;  for,  independently  of  a  knowledge 
of  Greek,  at  least,  being  necessary  for  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament — independently,  too,  of  the  manifest  advantage  of 
studying  the  principles  of  grammar  by  a  comparison  of  other 
languages  with  our  own,  these  particular  languages  are  the 
vehicles  of  such  instruction  as  might  indeed  be  conveyed 
through  modern  authors,  and  in  our  own  tongue,  but  which 
would  not,  in  many  respects,  be  so  advantageously  conveyed. 
In  the  formation  of  the  student's  taste,  for  example,  by  direct- 
ing him  to  dwell  on  the  specimens  of  ancient  classical  poetry, 
and  other  elegant  literature,  the  models  proposed  to  him  may 
be  inferior,  possibly,  to  the  models  furnished  by  modern  lite- 
rature ;  but  still,  supposing  this  so,  the  classical  models  must 
always  be  better  for  the  purpose,  simply  because  they  exhibit 
to  him  ^  fixed  standard  of  taste.  Were  the  literature  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  less  excellent  than  it  really  is,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Greek  and  Latin  being  now  dead  languages — 
being  no  longer  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  caprice  and 
fashion — and  thus  affording  a  steady  object  for  the  student's 
mind  to  contemplate,  is  an  advantage  which  would  still  entitle 
it  to  preference  for  the  purposes  of  education.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  same  kind^  as  whether  a  young  artist  shall  be 
taught  by  being  set  to  copy  objects  in  motion  or  objects  at 
rest. 

These  languages,  again,  are  the  vehicles  of  the  most  im- 
portant historical  information ;  and  although  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  student  may,  with  a  saving  of  time,  acquire  the 
same  through  translations,  or  be  better  employed  in  making 
modern  history  his  prime  study — on  the  other  hand,  the 
utility  of  having  gone  tl':rongh  the  experiment,  as  it  were,  of 
actually  examining  some  of  the  ancient  records,  for  the  greater 
part  of  which  he  may,  perhaps,  nevertheless  be  content  to 
derive  his  information  from  others,  is  not  to  be  lightly  regarded. 
The  student  is  required  to  learn  the  ancient  languages,  not 
merely  indeed  for  the  purpose  of  reading  ancient  history  in 
the  original  authors,  but  of  applying  it  to  this  amongst  many 
important  purposes  ;  and  this  application  of  it  places  him  in 
as  different  a  position,  with  respect  to  those  portions  of 
ancient  history  which  he  may  learn  from  modern  authors,  as 
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he  is  trho  redds  a  description  of  experiments  made  in  natural 
philosopliy,  after  hating  witnessed  experiments,  compared 
with  one  whose  only  knowledge  of  such  experiments  has 
been  obtained  from  written  description. 

Again^  viewing  the  Oxford  examinations  as  tests,  not  of 
particular  branches  of  knowledge,  but  of  an  educated  man ; 
and  considering,  likewise,  that  one  indispensable  requisite  of 
this  education  is  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  evidences, 
there  is  a  propriety  in  the  study  of  ancient  heathen  ethical 
writers,  rather  than  of  the  modern  systems  of  Christian  philo- 
sophers, which  should  not  be  passed  over.  The  student  of 
Christian  evidence  is  instructed  to  rest  the  claims  of  the 
Gospel  religion  partly  on  the  purity  of  its  moral  teaching. 
Now  to  send  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  Christian  writers  for 
that  view  of  ethics  by  which  he  is  taught  to  try  the  Gospel 
morality,  would  be  in  great  measure  to  nullify  the  evidence. 
As  it  is,  besides  the  intrinsic  value  of  such  a  treatise  as  Aris- 
totle's Ethics,  for  example — besides  the  salutary  exercise  of 
mind  which  the  accurate  study  of  it  involves — the  heathen 
writers'  views  bear  witness  to  the  claims  of  Christianity — the 
heathen  book  to  the  New  Testament. 

In  the  course  of  these  statements,  occasional  allusion  has 
been  made  to  changes  which  the  examination  statute  has 
recently  undergone,  and  to  others  of  no  very  distant  date. 
It  may  appear  from  this  that  the  university  is,  and  has  long 
been,  labouring  under  all  the  evils  of  a  shifting  system — that 
the  students  must  be  for  ever  doubtful  and  insecure  of  the 
objects  they  are  to  aim  at ;  and  that  the  perpetual  attempts 
at  correction  and  improvement  constitute  a  greater  defect 
than  any  to  be  remedied  by  them.  This,  however,  is  very 
far  from  being  the  case.  The  new  statute  of  1800  did  indeed 
introduce  an  entirely  novel  system.  But  the  condition  of 
Oxford  then  greatly  needed  this  wide  departure  from  the 
existing  course ;  and  this  very  necessity  arose  from  the 
previous  neglect  to  make  gradual  alterations,  so  as  to  keep 
pace  with  the  changing  character  of  the  university.  But 
even  this  statute,  by  being  allowed  due  time  for  coming  into 
operation,  occasioned  no  great  inconvenience  either  to  can- 
didates or  examiners.  Since  that  period,  however,  the  alter- 
ations have  not  been  alterations  in  the  principle  or  general 
tenor  of  the  examinations,  but  in  the  details — in  such  points 
as  can  never  have  perplexed  or  disappointed  any  candidates 
who  were  regularly  preparing  themselves  in  accordance  with 
the  then  existing  statute ;  and,  however  slight  these  altera- 
tions may  have  been,  some  interval  has  always  been  allowed 
to  elapse  before  they  have  been  brought  into  actual  operation. 
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The  last  changes,  for  example,  were  agreed  on  in  convocation 
1830,  and  were  not  acted  on  until  Uie  Easter  term  of  the 
present  year. 

Of  these  last-mentioned  alterations  no  more  need  be  said 
than  that  the  main  object  of  them  was  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
cess of  examination ;  and  that,  in  pursuance  of  this  object, 
the  examiners  have  been  allowed,  in  several  respects,  more 
discretionary  power.  The  necessity  of  some  change  had 
become  more  and  more  pressing,  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culty there  was  to  procure  examiners  for  the  Liters  Huma- 
niores  school ;  and  the  changes  in  the  statute  may  be  consi- 
dered as  an  experiment,  adopted  principally  with  the  view 
of  obviating  this  difficulty  by  lessening  the  demand  on  the 
time  and  trouble  of  those  examiners.  Whether  it  will  accom- 
plish this,  is  even  now,  however,  a  question  with  many  whose 
practical  experience  of  the  schools  entitles  their  opinion  to 
regard ;  and,  accordingly,  whilst  these  changes  were  under 
discussion,  many  printed  papers  were  circulated,  which,  how- 
ever at  variance  with  one  another,  indicated  a  pretty  general 
mistrust  of  the  efficacy  of  the  scheme  that  has  been  adopted. 

We  fear  we  have  been  tediously  long  on  the  subject  of  the 
examination  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  Its  importance,  however, 
as  the  main-spring  of  the  Oxford  system  of  education,  has 
induced  us  to  dwell  on  it  more  at  large  than  will  be  requisite 
in  the  sketch  which  we  shall  next  give  of  the  degrees  in  the 
higher  faculties,  as  they  are  called,  before  proceeding  to 
describe  that  training  for  the  public  examinations,  which 
takes  place  in  the  several  colleges  and  halls ;  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  is  at  present  obtained  without  any  examina- 
tion or  exercise  whatever.  This,  though  by  most  good  judges 
acknowledged  to  be  a  defect,  is  one  for  which  no  remedy  has 
yet  been  suggested,  likely  to  meet  with  general  approbation. 
But  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  degree  whatever 
should  be  conferred  on  any  one,  except  as  a  testimonial  of 
some  kind  of  proficiency  in  something  exhibited  by  the  can- 
didate. 

The  degrees  in  the  higher  faculties,  that  is,  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  and  Doctor  in  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medicine,  are  no 
further  connected  with  education  than  as  they  may  be  consi- 
dered in  the  light  of  encouragements  and  inducements,  which 
the  university  holds  out  for  the  attainment  of  a  certain  profi- 
ciency in  the  several  studies  to  which  they  refer.  They  can 
hardly,  however,  be  regarded  even  as  producing  any  results 
in  this  way;  and  are,  in  fact,  the  remnants  of  an  earlier  sys- 
tem of  education  which  has  long  since  been  abandoned.  At 
the  time  when  these  gradations  of  literary  rank  were  esta* 
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blished^  and  for  so  long  as  they  served  the  purpose  designed, 
they  marked  the  progressive  steps  which  the  individual  made 
in  the  several  kinds  of  learning.  The  university  then  under- 
took, not  merely  the  office  it  now  assumes  of  educating  and 
preparing  one  to  enter  on  any  professional  study,  or  to  mix 
in  the  polished  ranks  of  society,  but  beyond  this  to  provide 
professional  instruction — to  instruct  for  the  professions  of 
divinity,  of  law,  and  of  medicine*.  The  Master's  degree, 
which  was  as  now  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  divinity  and 
medical  degrees,  at  least,  was  the  point  of  general  education, 
from  which  the  student  was  supposed  to  diverge  into  some 
particular  path  of  professional  or  other  pursuit.  The  exercises 
and  tests  of  proficiency  in  these  higher  departments  were 
then  uniform  with  those  employed  for  ascertaining  the  quali- 
fications of  candidates  for  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  consisted 
of  public  disputations  and  opponencies,  in  which  the  candi- 
dates displayed  their  acquainunce  with  the  subject  by  con- 
troverting the  positions  of  each  other,  and  by  replying  to  such 
questions  as  the  graduates,  in  their  respective  faculties,  chose 
to  put  to  them  during  the  period  of  their  trial.  What  was 
the  form  of  public  examination  naturally  became  also  the 
mode  of  training  for  it ;  and  it  is  not  long  since,  in  one 
college  at  least,  divinity  exercises  were  kept  up  according  to 
the  old  forms.  Such  then  being  the  familiar  practice  of  the 
university,  in  respect  of  its  students  of  all  denominations  and 
of  all  its  different  degrees,  the  candidates  came  prepared, 
by  uniform  training,  from  their  degrees  in  arts  to  this 
mode  of  examination  for  a  degree  in  the  higher  faculties; 
and  such,  we  believe,  is  still  generally  the  case,  or  very  lately 
was,  in  some  foreign  universities.  But  the  form  of  examina- 
tion for  the  degrees  in  arts  having  been  changed,  the  change 
naturally  produced  a  revolution  in  the  system  of  training 
throughout  the  university ;  and  the  exercises  for  the  higher 
degrees  have  thus  become  unsuited  to  the  preliminary  educa- 
tion— unconnected  with  the  previous  habits  of  study  and 
examination  to  which  the  candidate  has  been  accustomed. 
One  of  two  results  was  necessary — either  that  the  exercises 
for  the  degrees  in  the  faculties  should  be  commuted  for  some 
method  of  examination  harmonizing  with  the  new  system  of 
teaching,  or  that  the  obsolete  exercises  should  be  regarded 
as  mere  forms,  and  the  degrees  conferred  without  reference 
to  any  proficiency  made  by  the  students  beyond  that  of  which 
they  had  before  given  proof  for  their  degrees  in  arts.      The 

•  See  No.  I.,  p.  13. 
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latter  has  been  the  course  hitherto  adopted.  In  law  and  in 
medicine,  the  only  requisite,  beyond  the  degree  of  M.A.,  is 
the  time  during  which  the  name  of  the  candidate  must  be  on 
the  university  register,  and  the  discharge  of  the  appointed 
fees.  In  the  divinity  schooL  indeed,  an  attempt  has  of  late 
been  made  to  render  the  ompro  forma  exercises  a  real  test 
of  proficiency ;  but  even  this  has  been  done,  not  by  the  proper 
authority — that  of  the  university — but  by  a  private  regulation 
of  the  Regius  professor.  Whether  from  unwillingness  to 
encroach  on  the  province  of  the  university  as  a  body,  in  so 
delicate  a  decision  as  that  which  determines  who  those  can- 
didates shall  be  on  whom  the  university  is  to  confer  its  theo- 
logical degrees,  or  from  whatever  cause,  this  attempt,  how- 
ever, has  not  effected  any  essential  departure  from  the  old 
forms.  The  only  change  is,  that  the  disputations  are  in 
English,  instead  of  being  as  heretofore  in  Latin ;  and  that  the 
objections  and  replies  are  made  to  be  (as  far  as  is  practicable) 
the  genuine  questions  and  replies  of  the  candidates,  instead 
of  a  string  of  ready-made  controversy,  furnished  by  those  who 
made  a  trade  of  these  exercises,  and  transferred  from  one 
generation  to  another.  It  must  be  allowed,  too,  that  whatever 
advantages  this  innovation  may  promise  when  contrasted 
with  the  degenerate  practice  for  which  it  has  been  substituted, 
it  is  a  form  of  exercise  no  longer  in  keeping  with  the  main 
examination,  and  consequently  with  the  early  studies  of  the 
candidates.  Independently  of  this,  too,  if  it  does  operate  in 
giving  a  new  impulse  and  direction  to  the  divinity  studies  of 
Oxford,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  habit  of  looking  to 
skill  in  religious  cojitroversy  as  the  test  of  theological  attain- 
ments— whether  the  necessity  of  every  candidate,  in  turn, 
maintaining  a  false  position — whether  the  injury  which  may 
sometimes  be  done  to  the  vital  truths  of  religion  from  the  ill- 
matched  powers  of  the  disputants,  and  from  the  misappre- 
hension or  partial  hearing  of  that  large  portion  of  the  audience, 
the  under-graduates — be  not  positive  evils,  greater  even  than 
the  absence  of  any  effectual  test.  It  is  highly  probable,  how- 
ever, that  this  attempt  of  the  professor  to  introduce  some 
change — which  must,  at  all  events,  be  allowed  as  an  evidence 
of  his  zeal  and  good  intentions — may  lead  to  some  measures, 
on  the  part  of  the  university,  which  shall  do  for  divinity 
(perhaps,  too,  for  law  and  medicine)  that  which  has  been 
already  done  for  arts.  Examiners  will  in  time,  perhaps,  be 
formally  delegated,  and  a  system  marked  out  by  the  university, 
for  ascertaining,  as  in  the  case  of  degrees  in  arts,  the  requisite 
qualification  of  candidates  for  these  higher  degrees,  which,  if 
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understood  by  the  public  as  expressing  the  decision  of  the 
university^  ought  not  to  be  otherwise  given.  The  present 
Regius  professor  having  given,  as  he  considers,  a  fair  trial  to 
the  mode  of  procedure  we  have  been  describing,  has  laid 
before  the  university,  we  understand,  a  statement  of  his  opi-* 
nion  as  to  the  result ;  and  it  is  believed  that  he  recomm'ends 
an  entire  change  of  the  system. 

The  degrees  in  music  are  an  anomaly  in  the  Oxford  system. 
They  are  conferred  without  any  reference  to  a  previous  degree, 
or  examination  for  a  degree  in  arts ;  and  are  always  preceded 
by  a  trial  in  the  public  schools  allotted  to  this  purpose.  In 
speaking  of  these  degrees  as  anomalous,  we  are  far  from  mean- 
ing to  imply  any  censure  on  a  system  of  conferring  degrees  for 
acquirements  not  connected  with  or  presupposing  the  course 
of  university  education.  Indeed  it  might  be  desirable  that 
many  other  branches  of  knowledge  should  be  thus  encouraged 
by  Oxford ;  and  this  might  consistently  be  done,  so  long  as 
Oxford  combines  with  the  office  of  accomplishing  the  educated 
man  that  of  encouraging  eminence  in  particular  pursuits,  and 
of  advancing  the  pursuits  themselves.  Similar  degrees  might, 
with  advantage  to  the  university  and  to  science,  be  granted 
for  proficiency  in  mathematics,  over  and  above  the  place  which 
that  study  holds  in  the  general  system ;  in  which,  though 
encouraged  by  honours,  it  is  (very  properly)  not  allowed 
alone  to  entitle  a  candidate  to  a  degree  in  arts.  Degrees 
might  again  be  conferred  in  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  and 
other  pursuits ;  and  these  degrees  would,  of  course,  as  in  the 
instance  of  those  in  music,  be  understood  abroad  as  differing 
in  their  character 'and  purport  from  those  which  imply  the 
preliminary  progress  through  arts. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  most  important  part  of  our 
survey,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  which  can  perhaps  be 
least  understood  from  a  mere  description — the  process  by 
which  each  college  or  hall  trains  its  members  to  undergo  the 
test  of  being  educated^  in  the  university  sense  of  that  term ; 
in  other  words,  the  college  preparation  for  the  public  examin- 
ations. It  is  this  that  really  constitutes  the  Oxford  education. 
The  public  examination  is  the  main-springj  and  the  college 
exercises  the  movements  of  the  great  machine.  It  is  to  the 
former  exclusively,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  university 
directs  its  attention,  and  very  wisely.  Once  establish  an 
efficient  system  of  trying  the  qualifications  of  candidates,  and 
the  candidates  will  be  sure,  even  of  themselves,  to  find  in- 
struction. Let  a  university  take  care  of  its  examinations, 
an4  the  studies  will  take  care  of  themselves.     In  Oxford, 
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however^  that  which  would  be  less  uniformly  and  judiciously^ 
and  certainly  less  easily,  effected  by  the  individual  efforts  of 
the  under-graduates  to  obtain  instruction  and  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  public  examination,  is  made  the  especial  concern 
of  each  society  in  Oxford,  which  undertakes  to  provide  its 
under-graduate  members  with  this  requisite  preparation. 

How  is  this  done  ?  Let  the  stranger  to  Oxford  imagine  a 
long  table,  spread  with  books,  maps,  or  mathematicid  dia- 
grams, as  the  occasion  may  require,  and  thronged  with 
students,  generally  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  twenty-one ; 
and  at  the  head  of  this  class,  (usually  from  five  to  fifteen  in 
number,)  a  master  of  arts  presiding,  and  conducting  the 
business ;  and  he  will  have  before  him  a  picture  of  the  most 
essential  and  the  every-day  business  of  a  college  or  hall — a 
college  lecture.  Every  head  of  a  house  appoints  a  certain 
number  of  tutors  for  lecturing  its  own  members.  They  are 
not,  however,  lecturers,  in  the  ordinary  signification  of  the 
word.  We  have  seen  in  what  the  public  examinations  con- 
sist ;  and  these  college  lectures  are  only  the  drill  exercise 
and  preparatory  practice  for  them.  If  the  subject  of  the 
lecture  be  a  classical  author,  the  several  members  of  the 
class  are  called  on  in  turn,  to  translate  a  portion ;  questions 
are  put  by  the  tutor,  as  occasion  offers,  and  remarks  arc 
made  by  him,  on  points  of  grammar,  philology,  and  criticism, 
as  well  as  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  book,  whether  it  be 
history,  philosophy,  or  poetry.  At  the  same  time,  directions 
are  given,  as  often  as  may  be  needful,  respecting  the  mode 
of  preparing  for  these  lectures,  the  books  to  be  consulted, 
method  of  analysing  and  illustrating,  and  the  like.  If  the 
lecture  be  on  any  branch  of  mathematics,  a  similar  process 
of  putting  questions,  and  giving  directions,  is  pursued ;  and 
so  also  with  respect  to  all  other  studies  which  are  requisite 
either  for  a  simple  degree  or  for  the  further  distinction  of  a 
class.  By  far  the  most  usual,  and  also  the  most  approved 
practice,  is  for  each  student  to  attend  two,  three,  or  even  four 
tutors, — each  lecturing  in  a  different  branch  of  literature  or 
science ;  by  which  means  one  great  advantage  of  the  division 
of  labour  is  obtained. 

But  the  duties  of  the  college  tutor  do  not  terminate  with 
these  class  lectures.  He  from  time  to  time  has  interviews 
with  his  pupils  separately,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
more  exactly  the  individual's  state  of  preparation  for  his 
public  examination,  consulting  with  him  on  the  most  effectual 
methods  of  removing  his  peculiar  difficulties,  arranging  gene- 
rally his  plans  of  study,  or  directing  his  ambition  to  this  or 
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that  particular  object.  In  doing  all  this,  however,  (which 
constitutes  the  province  of  a  tutor  as  distinguished  from  a 
mere  teacher y)  the  college  tutors  are  not  the  sole  labourers  in 
Oxford.  Although  recognized  neither  by  the  university,  nor 
by  any  particular  college,  as  part  of  the  Oxford  system,  a 
very  numerous  class  has  long  existed  in  the  university,  who, 
under  the  denomination  of  private  tutfjrs,  superintend  and 
assist  the  studies  of  individuals.  Without  superseding  or  in- 
terfering with  the  operation  of  the  college  lectures,  these  are 
occupied  rather  in  securing  for  the  student  the  best  use  of 
those  lectures,  in  so  preparing  him  for  attendance  on  them  as 
to  enable  him  readily  to  answer  the  lecturer's  questions,  and 
follow  him  in  his  remarks ;  and  in  giving  him  assistance, 
perhaps,  in  those  portions  of  his  Uludies  in  which  accident 
may  have  precluded  him  from  receiving  the  assistance  of  a 
college  tutor.  These  private  tutors,  therefore,  although  not 
necessary  to  the  student's  progress,  nor  universally  resorted 
to,  are  still  highly  useful  to  several  descriptions  of  students, 
but  especially  to  that  large  class  who  come  to  Oxford  insuffi- 
ciently and  partially  prepared  for  entering  on  the  studies  of 
the  place ;  who  have,  in  short,  to  acquire  at  Oxford,  as  well 
as  they  can,  the  greater  part  of  what  ought  to  have  been 
taught  them,  and  which  their  parents  probably  supposed  them 
to  have  learnt,  at  school. 

The  course  of  college  and  hall  lectures  closes,  at  the  end  of 
each  term,  with  a  formal  examination  of  each  member,  sepa- 
rately, by  the  head  and  tutors,  who  assemble  for  this  purpose. 
This  summing  up  of  the  business  of  the  term  is  called,  in  the 
technical  language  of  the  place,  collections^  or  terminals. 
The  scrutiny  occupies  from  two  days  to  a  week,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  college  or  hall.  Each  student  presents  himself, 
in  turn,  with  the  books  in  which  he  has  been  lectured  during 
the  term,  and  in  many  colleges,  with  the  essays  and  other 
exercises  which  he  has  written,  his  analyses  of  scientific 
works,  abridgments  of  histories,  and  the  like.  The  main 
difference  between  one  society  and  another  in  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  collections  is,  that  whilst  in  some  the  students 
are  required  to  present  for  their  examination  some  book  in 
which  they  have  not  received  lectures  during  the  term ;  in 
others,  the  examination  is  strictly  confined  to  a  review  of  the 
business  done  at  lecture,  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  college  or  hall  authorities.  Some  colleges  attempt  to 
combine  the  two  objects,  by  examining  the  students  at  col- 
lections, in  any  extra  studies  which  they  may  have  had  leisure 
for  pursuing,  in  addition  to  the  lectures,  it  is  obvious,  that 
in  those  arrangements  there  are  two  different^  and  perhaps 
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discordant,  principles  acted  on.    The  object  contemplated  in 

the  collectioni  which  are  confined  to  an  examination  of  the 
student  in  the  regular  business  of  the  term,  is  to  secure  from 
him  a  constant  attention  to  the  lectures,  by  the  prospect  of 
an  examination  in  them  being  always  close  at  hand.  The 
exclusion  of  all,  besides  these  lectures,  from  the  subjects  of 
the  examination,  makes  this  object  the  more  sure,  because  it 
takes  away  the  student's  chance  of  making  up  for  the  neglect 
of  them  by  the  display  of  acquirements  irregularly  made  in 
his  private  studies.  This  method,  in  short,  is  the  most 
effectual  for  accomplishing  one  important  object  of  college 
tuition— the  student's  adoption  of  the  course  marked  out  for 
him  by  his  college.  It  forces  him,  by  means  of  a  moral 
restraint,  into  the  colle|e  discipline,  and  checks  that  de- 
sultory and  injudicious  application  of  talent  which  young  and 
ardent  minds  are  so  apt  to  make.  It  prevents  the  student 
from  pursuing  too  exclusively  the  studies  for  which  he  may 
have  the  strongest  inclination  and  the  most  decided  turn, 
instead  of  submitting  to  be  trained  in  such  as  are  the  more 
requisite  for  the  formation  of  the  intellectual  character,  from 
the  very  circumstance  that  the  natural  turn  is  not  for  these. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  requisition  of  something  more  than 
the  lecture-subjects  of  the  term,  or  of  something  in  lieu  of 
them,  is  not  without  its  apparent  recommendations.  It 
seems  calculated  to  stimulate  those  who  are  qualified,  by 
superior  talent  or  preparation,  to  go  beyond  the  regular 
routine  of  college  business,  which  is  of  course  marked  out  in 
reference  to  the  average  ability  of  the  several  classes — perhaps 
even  lower  than  this — and  thereby  to  make  up  for  the  appa- 
rent disadvantage  of  sailing,  as  it  were,  under  convojs  and 
being  occasionally  obliged  to  lie  to  for  those  who  are  lagging 
behind,  and  detaming  their  free  course.  It  would  be  unne- 
cessary, after  this  statement  of  the  different  ends  proposed  in 
the  two  plans,  and  the  means  by  which  they  are  respectively 
pursued,  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  which  is  better. 

Not  the  least  important  feature  of  college  training  remains 
yet  to  be  noticed.  It  is  the  practice  of  writing  weekly  short 
essays  on  a  given  subject,  occasionally  interchanged  with  a 
copy  of  Latin  verses,  for  those  skilled  in  versification.  The 
efficacy  of  this  weekly  exercise,  as  an  instrument  of  educa- 
tion, must  of  course  depend  on  the  judicious  selection  of  such 
subjects  as  may  lead  the  student  from  the  stringing  together 
of  phrases  and  common-place  sentences  to  an  actual  discus- 
sion that  is  interesting  to  himself,  and  thence  an  exercise  to 
his  mind.  Much,  too,  must  depend  on  these  essays  being 
regularly  returned  to  the  writers,  each  with  such  observations 
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aii  shall  not  only  form  his  crude  opinions,  but  also  point  oiit 
his  defects  whether  in  matter  or  in  style,  and  suggest  the 
most  liitely  methods  of  removing  them ;  with  nicely-measured 
praise  also,  and  censure — at  all  events.  With  marks  eliotigh 
on  each  exercise  to  show  that  it  has  received  an  attentive 
perusal  from  the  censor.  Such  is  the  plan  pursued  in  those 
colleges  and  halls  which  estimate  highly  the  practice  of 
theme-writing;  and  all  allow  it  at  least  a  place  in  their 
system.  In  some,  the  composition  is  alternately  English 
and  Latin ;  in  others,  Latin  alone.  No  one^  however^  but  a 
witness,  can  be  fully  aware  of  the  difference  between  the 
habits  of  composition  acquired  by  men  of  apparently  equal 
Calibre,  in  the  course  of  a  few  terms,  according  as  the  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  or  not,  to  the  discussion  of  subjects 
which  really  interest  the  writers,  instead  of  vague  common- 
places about  abstract  notions  of  virtue  and  vice,  happiness 
and  glory ;  and  according  as  the  writers  have  or  have  not 
received  constant  correction,  encouragement,  and  advice^ 
however  slight — even  if  no  more  than  enough  to  make  them 
feel  that  they  are  writing  to  be  read ;  that  they  are  address- 
ing themselves  to  one  who  will  attend  to  them  and  reply  to 
them,  and  that  one  a  person  whose  remarks  have  the  weight 
of  authority. 

In  addition  to  these  modes  of  direct  instruction,  which 
every  college  and  hall  appoints,  the  liberality  of  benefactors 
has  provided  them  very  generally  with  the  means  of  indirectly 
promoting  the  studies  of  the  place  by  premiums  in  the  form 
of  exhibitions,  scholarships,  and  fellowships.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  university — the  public  body — of  which  each  is  a  com- 
ponent part,  the  colleges  are  thus  entrusted  with  the  means 
of  encouraging  eminent  acquirements;  and,  in  some  instances, 
as,  e.  g.y  in  the  instance  of  the  Hebrew  scholarships  at 
Wadham,  the  encouragement  extends  to  subjects  that  make 
no  part  of  the  necessary  Oxford  education.  Many  of  these 
endowments,  unfortunately,  are  hampered  in  their  operation 
by  some  restrictions  in  the  donor's  will — by  the  scholarship 
or  fellowship  being  confined  to  natives  of  a  particular  county, 
or  even  parish,  or  to  those  educated  at  particular  schools ; 
and  although,  in  some  instances,  these  restrictions  have  been 
relaxed,  on  the  plea  of  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  be- 
quest, yet  they  continue  to  form  one  of  the  main  impediments 
with  which  the  spirit  of  improvement  in  Oxford  has  to  con- 
tend. These  endowments  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
colleges.  The  halls  have  no  fellowships,  nor  are  thev  cor- 
porate bodies }  but  some  small  exhibitions  have  been  left  ttf 
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some  of  them ;  t.  e.,  to  the  university,  for  the  benefit  of 
members  of  this  or  that  hall. 

The  mutual  relation  which  has  been  now  shown  to  exist 
between  the  public  examination  appointed  by  the  university, 
and  the  instruction  provided  by  the  several  colleges  and  halls, 
naturally  leads  us  to  one  more  inquiry  respecting  the  Oxford 
system.  As  that  system  has  been  thus  far  represented^  it 
appears  that  the  university — ^the  federal  body — having  to 
grant,  as  such,  the  certificate  of  education,  assumes,  as  is 
reasonable,  the  province  of  deciding  on  the  qualification  of 
the  candidates,  and  does  not  leave  to  each  separate  college 
the  business  of  determining  who  of  its  members  are  or  are 
not  fit;*  but  delegates  the  office  of  making  the  necessary 
scrutiny  to  public  examiners.  It  might  be  expected,  in  like 
manner — as  the  matriculation  of  new  members  is  an  act  not 
of  the  several  colleges,  but  of  the  university,  and  as  the  en* 
rolment  of  the  name  which  entitles  the  member  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  university  is  made  on  the  university  register,  and 
accompanied  by  certain  public  forms  and  requisitions — that 
the  qualification  of  the  candidates  for  admission  would  likewise 
be  determined,  not  by  the  several  colleges,  but  by  the  uni- 
versity that  admits  them ;  and  that  public  examiners  would 
be  appointed  to  pronounce,  in  each  instance,  whether  the 
candidate  is  so  qualified.  This  is  not,  however,  the  case. 
Every  college  and  hall  examines,  if  it  thinks  fit,  its  own  can- 
didates for  admission,  and  pronounces,  each  according  to  a 
standard  of  its  own,  on  their  fitness  or  unfitness  for  the 
university.  At  the  same  time,  the  university  may  be  con- 
sidered as  interfering,  in  some  degree,  in  these  private  deci- 
sions, by  the  appointment  of  a  public  examination  called  the 
Hesponsion,  for  members  who  have  been  matriculated  not 
less  than  six,  and  not  more  than  nine  terms — for  members, 
in  short,  who  have  proceeded  about  half  way  in  their  progress 
towards  that  examination,  which  is  to  decide  their  chiim  to 
the  testimonial  of  a  university  education.  This  examination, 
which  is  conducted  by  public  officers  called  masters  of  the 
schools^  is  confined  to  a  single  Greek  and  a  single  Latin 
author,  a  portion  of  Euclid's  Elements  (not  less  than  three 
books)  and  Logic,  which  may  be  either  added  or  substituted 
for  the  latter.  It  is  conducted,  moreover,  principally  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  elementary  knowledge  of  the  student, 

*  New  CoUege  is  an  ezceptioa  to  this  rule,  the  feUovrs  of  it  being  examined 
for  de£^rees  by  their  own  college.  This  apparent  privilege  is  deeply  lamented  by 
many  members  of  that  coUe^,  as  excluding  the  great  majoritjr  from  all  chance  of 
obtaming  the  principal  university  honourS|  and  thus  depriving  them  of  all  the 
benefits  of  emulation. 
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rather  than  his  progress  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  which 
he  is  supposed  to  be  pursuing — his  preparation,  in  short,  for 
the  studies  of  Oxford,  rather  than  his  proficiency  in  them. 
This  is  indeed  apparent  from  the  restriction  laid  on  the  sub- 
jects of  examination.  Such  an  examination  is  plainly,  there- 
fore, no  part  of  the  test  for  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of 
a  candidate  for  a  degree,  but  only  of  his  fitness  for  pursuing 
those  studies  which  are  to  qualify  him  :  it  is  an  inspection  of 
the  arms  and  accoutrements,  rather  than  a  review  of  the 
manoeuvres  in  which  the  use  of  them  is  displayed.  The 
responsiona  were  substituted  for  some  old  exercises  in  the 
form  of  logical  questions  and  responses;  but  are  no  otherwise 
connected  with  these  forms,  and  are,  in  fact,  so  obviously 
applicable  to  the  purpose  which  has  been  explained,  that  the 
previous  existence  of  those  old  exercises,  at  that  stage  of  the 
student's  progress,  requires  to  be  stated,  in  order  to  account 
for  these  initiatory  examinations  taking  place,  not  (as  would 
seem  natural)  on  the  admission  of  a  member,  but  from  his 
sixth  to  his  ninth  term.  It  has  accordingly  been  proposed 
by  some  to  remove  it  nearer  at  least  to  the  matriculation ; 
but  the  proposal  has  not  hitherto  met  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  majority  of  the  university.  Some  again  have  proposed 
to  divide  the  responsions,  keeping  the  scientific  part  of  the 
examination — whatever,  in  short,  relates  to  the  studies  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  commenced  at  Oxford — 
where  it  now  stands ;  and  to  place  earlier  that  more  elemen- 
tary grammatical  examination  for  which  the  student  ought  to 
have  been  prepared  at  school.  If  this  should  ever  be  made 
to  precede  the  matriculation  itself,  and  to  determine  the 
admission  of  candidates  to  the  privileges  of  the  university,  it 
would  doubtless  stimulate  the  schools  throughout  England  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  examinations  for  the  degree  have 
been  found  to  act  on  the  several  colleges  and  halls  in  the 
university.  Few  will  be  hardy  enough  to  maintain  that  such 
a  stimulus  is  not  needed. 

As  it  is,  our  schools  are  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  a 
temptation  which,  more  or  less,  besets  every  place  of  educa- 
tion ; — ^the  temptation  to  neglect  the  great  mass  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  bestow  whatever  pains  are  bestowed  on  a  few 
who  promise  to  obtain  high  distinction.  To  qualify  one 
hundred  youths  to  fill  usefully  and  respectably  their  stations 
in  some  confined  sphere  is  far  more  toilsome,  and  rewarded 
with  far  less  credit  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  than  to  expend 
all  one's  care  on  one  or  two  who  are  likely  to  make  a  figure^ 
while  all  the  rest  are  neglected.  The  excellence  of  any  school 
is  usually  measured  by  the  number,  the  absolute  number^  of 
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mrize-men  or  clas^-men,  &c.,  that  it  has  sent  out,  without  wj 
\nq\\\ry  being  made  what  becomes  of  niue-'tenths  of  thosf 
(uominally)  educated  at  it.  Boasts  of  this  kind  might  be  m^t 
hy  the  reply  of  Bias  the  atheist,  to  those  who  triumpbaatljr 
ahowed  him  the  votive  tablets  of  those  whom  the  gods  had 
eaved  from  shipwreck — ^  Where  are  the  pictures  of  those  who 
were  dro\yned  ?* 

Schoals,  as  we  have  said,  are  ei^posed  to  the  full  force  of 
this  temptation.  In  colleges  it  is  checked  by  the  circumstance 
that,  as  it  is  a  credit  for  its  members  to  gain  honours,  so  it 
is  a  disgrace  to  have  any  of  them  altogether  refected.  This 
tends  to  secure  a  due  share  of  attention  to  the  great  mass  of 
students.  3  and  the  same  advantage,  in  the  case  of  schools, 
would  be  obtained  by  the  proposed  examination.  It  will  be 
obvious  that,  in  the  foregoing  survey,  the  university  of  Oxford 
has  been  considered  solely  under  that  one  cispect  which  strictly 
comes  within  the  province  of  this  Journal — as  a  seat  of  edu* 
potion.  Many  topics,  accordingly,  of  interest  and  importance 
^^rnany,  too,  connected  with  the  advance  of  science  and 
literature,  have  been  either  omitted,  or  else  slightly  alluded 
to,  for  the  sake  of  giving  prominence  to  the  main  feature 
which  we  have  been  attemptmg  to  delineate.  The  inQuence 
of  its  libraries — its  common-room  society — its  pulpit,  might 
have  been  introduced,  perhaps,  not  un(itly  into  the  account; 
as  well  as  other  matters  more  remotely  affecting  the  intellec- 
tual character  of  the  place.  But  enough  has  been  probably 
stated  to  satisfy  ordinary  curiosity  respecting  the  real  state  <rf 
its  education^  and  the  main  instruments  of  it  which  are  at 
work. 

One  statement  further,  however,  it  may  be  useful  to  make, 
respecting  the  expense  attendant  on  this  course  of  Oxford 
education.  On  no  one  point  relating  to  the  university  is  ther^ 
so  much  misapprehension  abroad.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  it  asserted  that  an  Oxford  education  costs  the  studcAt 
from  two  to  three  hundred  a-year,  and  in  many  instances 
considerably  more.  Now,  it  is  very  true  that  students  at 
Ojj^ford  do  often  spend  such  incomes  ;  but  it  is  not  the  ec?««- 
cation — it  is  not  the  board  and  lodging,^  much  less  the  in- 
struction, and  the  privilege  of  keeping  terms^  that  cost  this, 
tt  is  spent,  whenever  it  is  spent,  in  tne  indulgence  of  those 
habits  for  which  parents  are  content  that  their  sons  shall  pay, 
whether  at  Oxford  or  elsewhere — in  keeping  a  horse,  perhaps, 
dressi^^  ejcpensively,  entertaining  friends  wjth  breakfasts,,  qr 
wine  parties,  with  expensive  desserts,  and  the  like ;  not  to 
mention  the  extravagance  into  which  a  heedless,  or  ill-disposed 
][puag  mau  is  likely^  iu  any  place  where  hq  Q\ay  he  residing,  to 


carry  expenses  which  a  parent  or  guardian  intends  that  he  sl>all 
indulge  in  with  moderation.  All  this  is  so  far  from  being  pecu- 
liar to  the  habits  of  the  student  at  Oxford,  as  such^  that  as 
long  as  he  is  resident,  he  is  subject  to  restraints  on  his  expendi- 
tnre,  both  from  the  university  statutes  and  the  siurveil lance  of 
his  particular  hall  or  college,  from  which  he  is^^  of  course,  free 
elsewhere.  The  ordinary  college  account  for  the  year,  in- 
cluding university  and  college  fees  of  all  kinds,  postage^ 
boarding,  lodging,  washing,  coals,  and  servants,  oftener  falls 
short  of  80/.  or  90/,  than  it  exceeds  100/.  The  habits  of  the. 
students  are  certainly  more  expensive  than  is  convenient  for 
all  who  might  come,  and  who  might  afford  to  pay  the  ueces* 
sary  demands;  but  these  habits  do  not  arise  out  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  university  or  of  the  several  colleger  and  h9iUs. 
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By  thelattBr.  A.  H.  NisMSYsa^  Chanc^lor  of  the  University  of  Hattt^ 
(From  Niemefer*9  Travels  in  Snglaad.) 

Werb  I  asked  the  result  of  my  opinions  as  to  the  comparative^ 
merits  of  the  universities  of  England  and  Gerusiaoy,  after 
personal  and  local  inquiries,  I  should  be  forced  to  ackuow-^ 
ledge,  that  the  longer  I  meditate  upon  the  subject,  the  greater 
is  the  difiGiculty  I  feel  in  forming  any  accurate  conclusions. 
The  country  itself,  the  national  character,  the  future  deatiny 
and  mode  of  life  of  the  individuals  who  study  in  England,  ar^ 
80  intimately  blended  with  its  systems  of  education,  and  pre- 
sent so  dissimilar  an  aspect  in  the  two  countries^  that  aa 
unconditional  transfer  of  the  schools  or  universities  of  either 
to  a  foreign  soil,  could  never  be  recommended.  I  have  also 
remarked,  that  among  all  classes  in  England^  there  is  a  coun 
siderable  number  of  intelligent  and  scientific  men  y^ha  h^vc^ 
never  received  a  university  education. 

Those  who  are  not  blindly  attached,  as  indeed  too  many  of 
us  are,  to  the  pristine  forma  of  German  institutions^  or  are 
not  so  devoid  of  reflexion  as  to  confound  the  jocund  career  of 
their  academical  years  with  the  legitimate  ends  of  scholastic 
life,  will  not  fail,  on  an  impartial  review  of  the  systems  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge^  to  acknowledgQ  that  they  present,  ia 
many  of  their  features,  much  that  ia  estimable ;  nor  will  they 
be  able  to  suppress  a  wish^  that  parts  of  them  might  W  trans- 
planted to  our  own  schools.  On  the  present  occasion,  I 
must,  however,  linut  myself  to  a  few  brief  observations. 

«»  TkeM  obMmOioM  Qf  Bt.Niemi^ev  «a  tUBk  h  better  «•  gim  as  thqptM^ 
without  comment;  foz  the  conBideration  of  thoM  concerned  ia  ^iigMflk  ^i^ftiyiyis^ 
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In  the  first  place,  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  great  acquisition  to 
the  major  part  of  those  who  have  just  quitted  the  school- 
room (some,  indeed,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life),  that  the 
prosecution  of  their  studies  under  experienced  persons  is  not 
suddenly  checked,  and  that  the  acquisitions  they  have  made 
in  seminaries  are  not  laid  almost  wholly  upon  the  shelf  by  an 
instantaneous  transition  to  the  higher  branches  of  science 
and  learning.  There  is  not  one-third  of  our  young  acade- 
micians,—and  I  challenge  any  one  to  show  that  I  have  not 
even  underrated  the  numbers, — there  is  not  one-third  of  them 
who  dream  of  a  continued  study  of  the  ^  Literae  humaniores,' 
than  which  there  are  no  means  so  eminently  calculated  to 
exercise  and  cultivate  the  mental  faculty ;  nay,  there  are  but 
too  many  who  consider  it  beneath  them  to  retain  even  the 
possession  of  their  classical  books.  Most  of  them  float  with 
the  popular  stream,  which  carries  them  away  to  prelections, 
the  very  name  of  which  is— frequently  beyond  their  compre- 
hension ;  and,  in  this  way,  a  youth  of  shallow  parts  or  un- 
cultivated understanding  finds  himself  listening  to  subjects 
which  the  wisest  of  his  companions  is  scarcely  competent 
to  digest.  There  are  no  regulations  made  to  prevent  him 
from  entering  on  his  academical  career  when  unqualified  ; 
and  indeed  the  veriest  dolt  never  finds  the  door  closed  upon 
bim. 

In  the  colleges  of  an  English  university,  the  course  of 
instruction  has  immediate  reference  to,  and  connexion  with, 
that  which  obtains  in  the  English  schools,  and  the  youth, 
though  raised  in  rank,  finds  himself  pursuing  his  former 
occupations.  His  mind  ripens  in  the  same  soil  which  nur- 
tured its  first  expansion,  instead  of  being  transplanted  into  a 
hothouse,  where,  though  it  may  shoot  up  rapidly,  it  will  too 
often  bear  no  other  fruits  but  those  of  empty  and  profitless 
acquirements.  None  but  individuals,  who,  like  myself,  have 
passed  a  long  series  of  years  in  close  connexion  with  high 
schools,  and  have  had  a  continued  experience  of  academical 
examinations,  can  feel  such  deep  reason  for  deploring  that  so 
vast  a  multitude  out  of  the  thousands,  whom  we  have  seen 
pressing  forwards  to  their  Alma  Mater,  should  have  taken 
part  in  prelections  from  which  it  was  morally  impossible  for 
their  minds  to  derive  any  salutary  nutriment  whatever.  How 
few  of  them  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  advised  to  devote 
their  first  year  to  classical  learning,  or  the  lighter  preparatory 
studies  in  philosophy  !  And,  even  were  they  incfined  to 
listen  to  such  advice,  how  few  of  them  are  there  whose  time 
—and  much  more  whose  pecuniary  resources — would  allow 
them  to  follow  it. 
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This  topic  reminds  me  of  another  advantage  peculiar  to 
the  English  universities.  Whatever  may  be  the  inequalities 
of  condition  among  their  frequenters,  the  most  scantily  pro- 
vided student,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  class  of  ServitorSy  is 
by  no  means  so  entirely  destitute  of  pecuniary  means  as  the 
great  bulk  of  our  German  academicians.  In  England,  the 
mere  pauper  will  shrink  from  the  idea  of  entering  upon  col- 
legiate pursuits,  or,  if  he  do  venture  to  follow  them,  he  is  so 
liberally  supported  by  the  aid  of  rich  endowments,  that  he  is 
elevated  far  above  the  chilling  poverty  which  humbles  so 
many  of  our  academicians  to  the  dust,  and  leaves  them  often 
destitute  of  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life.  Though  there 
may  be  instances  in  which  these  impediments  and  difficulties 
have  been  surmounted  by  strength  of  mind,  extraordinary 
perseverance,  an  inextinguishable  desire  of  knowledge,  or 
consummate  address  and  industry  in  profiting  by  every  little 
advantage  which  has  fallen  across  the  aspirant^s  path,  yet  such 
instances  of  eminent  individuals  rising  superior  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  deepest  poverty,  can  only  be  regarded  as  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  contemplate 
those  whose  destination  is  to  pursue  an  academical  course 
under  such  circumstances,  we  shall  discover  that  their  poverty 
of  spirit,  their  illiberality  of  sentiment,  their  coarseness  of 
manners,  their  eagerness  after  some  employment  which  may 
administer  to  their  necessities,  and  their  want  of  love  or  taste 
for  science,  are  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  effect  of 
abject  poverty  on  the  earlier  years  of  education, — a  poverty, 
which,  in  England,  is  deemed  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  child  to  a  learned  life.  I  know  that  there  are 
institutions,  such  as  Christ's  Hospital  in  London,  where  the 
poorer  classes  of  boys,  who  possess  eminent  abilities,  receive 
a  scientific  education.  But  such  as  these  are  so  liberally 
provided  for,  that  they  cease  to  rank  in  the  class  of  paupers 
from  the  moment  they  are  elevated  to  a  condition  which 
enables  them  to  look  forward  with  certainty  to  the  ease  or 
affluence  of  laical  or  clerical  appointments. 

I  remarked  a  third  advantage  inherent  in  the  course  pur- 
sued at  the  English  universities  during  the  first  three  or  four 
years.  It  springs  from  that  peculiar  distribution  of  time  by 
which  many  more  hours  are  left  for  labour  and  composition 
in  the  privacy  of  the  domestic  study,  than  is  the  case  with  us. 
The  English  student  is  obliged  to  read,  write,  translate,  and 
recollect  much,  independently  of  extraneous  aids :  hence,  as 
he  advances  in  years,  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  whole 
body  and  spirit  of  the  ancient  writers  3  which,  in  schools,  are 
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seldom  read  or  elucidated  otherwise  tliau  by  piecemeal.  He 
is  obliged  to  work  himself  (if  we  may  use  the  expresisJon) 
into  an  acquaintance  also  with  the  elements  of  history,  mathe- 
matics, and  philosophy.  A  variety  of  prizes  for  the  best 
essays,  discourses,  and  poems,  serve  also  to  keep  alive  ^ 
spirit  of  emulation ;  and  he  is  under  the  necessity,  moreover, 
oi  rendering  an  account  of  his  labours.  How  seldom  do 
such  points  as  these  receive  attention  under  our  system  ! 
Who  is  there  that  gives  himself  any  concern  about  the  indi* 
yidual  industry  of  his  pupils  ?  Or  how  would  such  inquiries 
be  practicable  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  German 
professor  is  placed  ?  And  how  small  is  the  number  of  those 
who  frequent  scholastic  classes  or  repetitions  !  Amongst  our- 
selves, the  industrious  are  those  who  spend  from  live  to  sevea 
hours  a  day  in  listening,  and  then  writing  down  what  they 
have  heard,— too  often,  alas  !  under  the  pressure  of  disad- 
vantages which  are  fatal  to  intellectual  vigour  or  discernment. 
In  this  way^  the  impression  made  at  one  hour  is  obliterated 
by  some  totally  different  object  presented  in  the  next.  As 
to  any  investigation  of  the  subject  lectured  upon,  or  any 
attempts  at  essays  or  original  composition,  which  give  wings 
to  reflexion,  and  teach  youth  to  express  their  thoughts  with 
case  and  precision, — these  are  points  with  which  none  but 
the  select  few  concern  themselves.  It  must  be  evident,  that 
such  a  system  must  overload  and  surfeit  the  strongest  intellect^ 
on  the  same  principle  that  an  exuberant  sowing  makes  one 
germ  choke  another,  and  effectually  prevents  the  single  shoots 
from  taking  deep  root,^  or  ripening  to  a  healthy  maturity. 

Yet,  oai  the  other  band,  the  English  student  exchanges  the 
indisputable  advantage  of  an  animating  and  alluring  (klivery 
on  the  teacher's  part,  for  the  privilege  of  forming  his  own 
judgment)  and  being  left  at  the  mercy  of  his  doubts  and 
apprehensions.  Mightily,  indeed,  has  the  '  life  and  soul'  of 
men,  who  have  proved  themselves  masters  in  their  peculiar 
department,  transfused  itself  at  all  times  into  the  breasts  of 
their  crowded  auditories;  and  happily^,  indeed^  has  the  breath 
of  this  spirit  survived  in  ^fter  hours.  The  disciple  has  borne 
an  indelible  mark  of  the  school  in  which  he  has  been  formed; 
for  the  master-mind  is  always  the  creator  of  a  school.  Is  it 
necessary  to  point  at  such  scholars  as  Wolf,  Kant,  Heyne^ 
Morus,  or  Ernesti  ?  But,  in  England,  it  is  only  at  certaia 
intervals  that  some  eminent  professor,  such  as  a  iiowth  or  a 
Blair,  comes  before  the  public  with  a,  series  of  profound  vxd 
finely-wrought  essays.  This  is  the  whole  extent  of  his  exer- 
tions ;  and  with  them  terminates  his  shoct^lived  course^    It 
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were  well  if  m^ny  of  our  own  classes  went  beyond  the  mere 
drawl  and  whine  of  reading  and  dictation ! 

There  are  many  objects  of  lecturing  altogether  neglected 
in  England.  In  thi^  department  the  German  university  has 
decidedly  the  advantage ;  nor  less  so,  in  regard  to  scientific 
institutions^  in  which  we  greatly  excel  the  English.  It  may, 
bowevert  be  questioned,  whether  our  universities  do  not 
present  a  classification  of  the  sciences,  which  is  far  too  ex- 
tensive to  be  comprehended  in  a  bare  three  years'  course, 
and  whether  a  condensation  of  them  would  not  be  productive 
of  more  solid  benefits  ?  A  universitas  literarutn  must  exult 
in  the  opportunity  of  teaching  every  branch  of  learning  and 
science.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  many  stu- 
dents, from  being  destitute  of  a  helm's-man,  grasp  in  an  early 
stage  at  too  much ;  and  this  excess,  under  the  disguise  of 
polymathy,  degenerates  into  a  diseased  state  of  superficial 
attainments,  the  next  step  to  which,  after  a  certain  point  ia 
reached,  consists  in  total  stagnation.  It  is,  in  every  branch, 
a  leading  characteristic  of  English  industry  to  keep  one  Mingle 
qbf'ect  in  view,  and  to  prefer  a  state  of  partial  ignorance  to  a 
scanty  and  imperfect  acquaintance  with  a  multitude  of  objects. 
It  is  possible  that  this  may  apring  from  an  indifference  towards 
the  diiTusioQ  of  general  knowledge.  It  may  also  frequently 
engender  narrow  and  partial  views  of  things  ;  but  it  must  aa 
often  prove  the  source  of  depth  and  solidity  of  judgment. 

I  have  observed,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  Jlcademical 
Discipline^  peculiar  to  English  universities,  singularly  con* 
trasts  with  the  spirit  of  indecision  which  forms  so  striking  a 
feature  in  the  German.  With  us,  one  hour  is  marked  by  ill- 
timed  harshness,  and  the  next  by  pernicious  moderation  :  if 
we  are  apt  to  display  our  awkwardness  in  carrying  statutes 
into  effect*  we  are  equally  apt  to  betray  ar  want  of  skill  in 
dealing  with  the  waywardness  of  youth ;  we  are  tied  down 
to  a  tedious  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  where  a  summary 
process  would  spare  the  sacrifice  of  many  a  valuable  hour^ 
and  act  as  the  preventive  of  many  a  greater  evil ;  our  system 
undergoes  yearly  revision;^  which  brings  with  it  incessant 
change  of  views  and  principles ;  we  are  the  creatures  of  an 
ignoble  subserviency  to  prejudices,  which  have  nothing  but 
their  antiquity  to  recompnend  them,  whilst  they  are  anathe- 
matized by  the  law  and  favoured  by  popular  opinion ;  we  too 
often  court  applause  and  favour  by  pusillanimovis  forbearance] 
but  there  is  not  one  of  those  evils  which  press  upon  us  with 
^o  heavy  a  hand  as  the  absence  of  public  spirit*  These  are 
the  priupipal  sourcea  of  a  vexatious  and  constantly-recurring 
occurrence  of  acenea  wl^Qh  are  iufioitely  disgraceful  to  a  aeat 
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of  learning.  Such  evils  are  unknown  under  the  immovable 
forms  and  regulations  which  characterise  the  constitution  of 
the  English  universities.  It  is  naturally  felt  to  be  the  interest 
of  those  to  whom  is  committed  the  government  of  a  common* 
wealth,  where  everything  tends  to  the  furtherance  of  intellec* 
tual  improvement,  and  where  so  many  religious  and  scientific 
edifices  perpetually  recall  to  mind  the  goodly  purposes  to 
which  the  spot  is  dedicated,  that  external  peace  and  good 
order  should  be  maintained.  The  means  of  upholding  this 
enviable  state  exist  in  abundance ;  whereas,  in  the  German 
universities,  they  are  but  scantily  provided.  Kiittner,  who 
lived  a  long  time  in  £ngland,  and  particularly  in  Oxford^ 
assures  us  ^  that  disorderly  conduct,  arising  out  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  students  with  the  lower  classes,  broils  with 
mechanics  and  others,  and  assaults  upon  the  townsmen^  are 
quite  unknown ;  and  that,  if  any  disturbance  arise  from  ine- 
briety, it  is  always  laughed  at,  but  never  magnified  into  an 
afiair  productive  of  public  commotions.'  The  respective 
factions  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories  may  have  their  partizans^ 
but  these  are  found  rather  among  the  graduates  than  the 
younger  class  of  students.  The  greatest  statesman  of  his 
day,  William  Pitt,  who  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
at  the  age  of  two  and  twenty  years,  followed  no  vocation  but 
that  of  learning  and  science  when  an  under-graduate. 

In  the  straightforward  conduct  of  the  executive,  and  the 
undeviating  enforcement  of  the  statutes,  the  Ftce-chanceUor^ 
whose  office  is  but  annual,  is  powerfully  supported  by  the 
Proctors,  who  are  his  immediate  assistants,  and  responsible 
to  the  whole  university  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
peace.  It  is  such  a  system  as  this,  of  which  the  value  is  so 
sensibly  felt  by  the  most  estimable  portion  of  the  students ; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  that  very  portion,  in  our  universities, 
is  too  often  trodden  under  foot  by  the  insolence  of  those  who 
prefer  tumult  to  study,  and  are  permitted,  if  not  encouraged, 
to  disturb  the  even  current  of  academical  pursuits.  Whether 
the  austerity  of  the  English  system  ^  breeds  a  slavish  spirit, 
weakens  self-confidence,  and  obstructs  the  free  development 
of  the  noblest  of  human  powers,'  as  some  persons  have 
thought  fit  to  insinuate,  I  shall  leave  every  one  to  determine 
for  himself.  Where,  I  would  ask  them,  does  thought  roam 
more  unshackled,  or  the  tongue  deliver  its  expression  with 
bolder  energy  ?  Still,  an  intelligent  German  writer  has  not 
remarked,  without  some  show  of  reason,  that '  although  we 
frequently  see  sound  scholars  sent  forth  from  the  monastic 
institutions  of  the  English,  we  more  frequently  see  them 
produce  morose  and  untoward  subjects;'  and  it  must  be 
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admitted  that,  if  the  student  of  a  German  university  be  not 
too  much  depressed  by  his  necessities,  and  be  sufficiently 
versed  in  the  art  of  self-government,  he  leads  a  freer  and 
blithsomer  existence,  and  will  reckon  the  years  of  his  matri- 
culation among  the  fairest  of  his  earthly  career.  But,  will  it 
be  alleged  that  a  truly  free  and  liberal  spirit  in  after  life  is 
most  discernible  in  that  class  which,  during  their  academical 
course,  have  had  nothing  but  the  cry  of  liberty  between  their 
lips  ?  Do  we  not,  when  following  many  an  academical  hero 
into  the  labyrinth  of  social  life,  find  him  the  most  humble, 
spiritless,  and  dependent  of  his  class  ?  Do  we  not  often  see 
those  who,  in  the  days  of  their  juvenile  impetuosity  and 
enthusiasm,  indulged  in  visionary  schemes  of  freedom,  which 
can  never  coexist  with  social  order,  exercise  the  most  unfeel- 
ing and  relentless  tyranny  over  their  dependents  ?  This,  at 
least,  is  certain,  that,  so  long  as  academical  laws  do  not 
impose  narrow  and  vexatious  restraints  on  the  vivacious  minds 
of  youth,  and  so  long  as  they  do  not  convert  their  natural 
liveliness  (across  even  the  excess  of  which  scintillations  of  a 
generous  spirit  may  be  discovered)  into  a  statutory  crime, 
they  cannot  prove  a  galling  yoke  to  any  human  being  who 
is  seriously  devpted  to  the  cause  of  learning  and  morality. 
It  is  indeed  most  true — and  the  example  of  the  most  inexo- 
rable of  republican  governments  may  be  our  warrant  for  the 
assertion — that  it  is  only  under  the  protection  of  laws,  which 
admit  of  no  departure  from  them  either  to  the  right  hand  or 
the  left,  \hdX  genuine  freedom  can  ripen  to  maturity. 

The  extraordinary  fermentation  which  has  been  engendered 
by  the  commotions  of  the  last  forty  years,  has  given  currency 
to  ideas  which,  if  well  digested  and  judiciously  applied,  may 
produce  a  noble  harvest.  They  have  already  eradicated  much 
that  was  corrupt.  The  years  of  youth,  however,  are  the 
years  rather  of  power  than  reflexion ;  and  power  becomes  a 
perilous  element,  unless  confined  by  rule  and  measure.  For 
this  reason,  many  a  regulation  may  evince  a  provident  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  the  legislative  power  in  Germany  which  is 
quite  uncalled  for  in  England.  Let  us  hope  that  those  who 
possess  the  ears  of  sovereigns  may  not  instil  into  their  minds 
a  want  of  confidence  towards  the  rising  generation.  The 
youth  who  is  not  utterly  debased  and  lost  possesses,  on  the 
whole,  an  inherent  disposition  to  follow  the  right  path.  In- 
dustry is  his  best  shield  against  aberration  from  it ;  and  other 
follies  will  be  corrected  by  nearer  acquaintance  with  the 
school  of  life.  Every  day's  experience  teaches  us  that  he 
may  greatly  err;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  from  those 
who  beguile  and  bedim  his  early  ways  a  heavier  account  will 
be  exacted. 
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ON  THE  METHOD  OP  TEACHING  FRENCH  IN  ENGLAND. 

If  we  are  asked  for  what  purpose  is  the  Ffeneh  language 
studied  in  England,  the  answer^  we  should  imagine,  is  plain : 
* — it  is  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  the  language  either 
Written  or  spoken,  and  of  speaking  it  ourselves  with  tolerable 
ease.  But  is  the  attempt  generally  successful  ?  We  think 
not ;  and  there  are  good  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  suc- 
cessful, which  we  shall  endeavout  to  point  out,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  suggest  some  remedy  for  the  eyll.  We  might 
say  increasing  evil, — because,  during  the  war,  emigration 
secured  us  a  number  of  teachers,  who,  if  their  method  of 
instruction  was  not  always  the  best,  still  understood  their 
language,  and  were  well  acquainted  With  its  literature.  But 
now  we  are  often  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  teachers  of 
inferior  education  and  acquirements,  whose  deficiency  in  the 
exact  knowledge  of  their  own  language  and  literature  is  not, 
in  general,  compensated  by  any  improvement  in  their  methods 
of  teaching.  Besides  this,  there  are  but  few  good  elementary 
books  for  teaching  the  French  language.  All  these  are  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  improvement;  and  we  shall,  therefore, 
say  a  few  more  words  on  this  subject  before  we  expledn  our 
notions  about  improved  methods. 

Our  two  ancient  universities  have  hitherto  enjoyed  the 
almost  exclusive  privilege  of  imposing  on  the  country  their 
own  system  of  education.  In  their  academic  course  they 
have,  perhaps,  wisely  limited  the  objects  of  pursuit,  thinking 
that  what  the  English  youth  lose  in  variety  of  knowledge,  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  solidity  of  their  acquire* 
ments  in  particular  Branches.  Hence  it  happens  that,  while 
classical  learning  and  mathematical  science  are  pursued  with 
ardour  proportionate  to  the  rewards  held  out,  many  branches 
of  knowledge,  some  highly  useful  and  others  indispensable, 
remain  without  encouragement,  and  are  consequently  ne- 
glected. This  is  the  case  with  modern  languages.  There 
are  many  j'oung  men,  who  yearly  leave  our  universities  as 
graduates,  who  are  not  able  to  translate,  even  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  an  ordinary  French  author.  The  university  system 
has  its  effect  on  the  schools,  and  particularly  the  great  schools, 
which  are  but  so  many  hotbeds,  in  which  young  plants  are 
raised,  in  due  time  to  be  transplanted  to  the  fields  of  Alma 
Mater.  In  many  of  the  great  public  schools,  French  is  not 
a  necessary  part  of  the  course  of  education ;  in  some  it  is 
hardly  tolerated ;  and  in  private  schools  in  general  it  la 
taught  in  a  most  inefficient  manner.    As  a  proof  of  this^ 
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how  many,  we  may  ask,  leave  school,  after  learning  French 
for  some  years,  utterly  unable  either  to  speak  French  or 
even  understand  it  when  spoken  ?     Let  us  enumerate  some 
of  the  more  prominent  parts  of  the  way  in  which  the  learn- 
ing of  French  is  made  a  job  of;  for  that  is  the  word  which 
most  accurately  expresses   the  fact.     Sometimes  the  head 
of  an  establishment  will  charge  each  pupil  from  four  to  six 
guineas  per  annum  for  French,  giving  the  teacher  a  much 
smaller  sum  ;  in  other  cases,  the  French  teacher  is  also  an 
usher,  with  a  small  salary,  and  the  master  gets  French  out  of 
him  for  almost  nothing,  though  he  does  not  fail  to  make  the 
pupil  pay  pretty  dear  for  the  commodity.      This  usher,  who 
is  often  considered  little  better  than  an  upper  servant,  is 
frequently  a  person  of  a  very  limited  education,  who  has  had 
little  experience  in  the  difficult  art  of  teaching.  He  is  despised 
by  the  boys,  who  can  sometimes  readily  discover  his  defects, 
especially  if  he  should  be  ignorant  of  Latin,  which  is  so  gene- 
rally taught  in  our  schools ;  and  he  is  treated  with  little 
respect  by  the  master,  who  imposes  his  daily  duties,  without 
being  able  to  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  per- 
formed :  for  it  should  be  remarked  that  a  great  many  school- 
masters know  very  little  of  French,  and  some  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  it,  and  therefore  unable  to  judge,  even  in  the 
slightest  degree,  of  a  French  teacher's  capabilities.   But  even 
supposing  that  the  French  master  is  a  well-educated  gentle- 
man (for  such  we  sometimes  see),  he  is  so  fettered  by  the 
routine  imposed  on  him,  that  his  scholars  can  reap  but  little 
benefit  from  his  instruction.      The  schoolmaster  himself  has 
no  method  of  teaching  French ;  for,  as  we  have  remarked,  he 
generally  possesses  only  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  still  less  of  the  literature.    If  he  should  happen 
to  know  something  of  the  language,  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
due  to  the  accident  of  having  travelled  in  France,  and  the 
rest  to  a  bad  traditional  method  of  teaching  which  he  conti- 
nues in  his  school.     In  addition  to  all  this,  the  time  allowed 
for  teaching  French  is  seldom  if  ever  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose; and  as  it  is  considered  inferior  in  importance  to  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  school,  the  pupils  often  only  turn  it 
into  ridicule,  and,  by  a  natural  transition,  the  person,  also, 
who  is  employed  to  teach  it.    Another  great  objection  to  the 
present  system  is  this — the  pupil  while  he  is  learning  French, 
or  supposed  to  be  learning  it,  is  not  acquiring  any  knowledge 
of  France  or  French  history  and  literature.     He  spends  all 
his  time  in  learning  some  detached  phrases  about  rain  and 
fine  weather,  and  other  subjects  appropriate  to  the  climate ; 
and  these  are  often  refashioned  into  somethiug  that  passes 
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under  the  name  of  exercises.  To  conjugate  French  verbs 
by  rote  is  another  part  of  the  system.  When  a  French  book 
is  read,  it  is  generally  one  printed  in  London^  and  therefore 
full  of  errors  in  orthography  and  accentuation,  though  the 
right  understanding  of  the  latter  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
But  what  do  these  books  generally  contain  ?  Nothing  but 
extracts  of  trifling  passages  in  prose  and  verse,  scraped  to- 
gether from  every  quarter,  without  any  taste  in  the  selection 
or  useful  information  in  the  matter.  And  even  should  the 
extracts  be  good,  we  maintain  that  a  language  cannot  be 
learned  so  well  by  small  extracts  from  different  authors,  as 
by  studying  carefully  some  one  book,  which  shall  interest 
and  instruct  the  pupil  by  the  matter  it  contains,  as  well  as 
by  its  style  and  general  character. 

In  many  schools,  it  is  true,  they  do  use  a  single  book,  but 
that  book  is  Telemacluis,  a  sort  of  epic  poem,  without  doubt 
excellent  in  its  kind,  but  the  least  adapted  for  teaching  French 
of  any  work  that  we  could  name.  Telemachus  is,  of  all  books 
that  we  are  acquainted  with,  the  least  consonant  with  the 
idiom  of  the  French  language,  and  offers  to  the  learner  the 
least  store  of  pure  genuine  Gallicisms.  Its  monotonous 
superabundance  of  style  soon  tires  the  pupil,  who  finds  only 
fatiguingly  beautiful  sentiment,  and  a  number  of  facts  strung 
together  into  a  story,  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  but  to 
introduce  a  series  of  sermons  or  moral  discourses.  It  is  not 
from  such  books  as  these  that  we  choose  to  learn  a  modern 
language  when  we  are  old  enough  to  be  our  own  instructors. 
We  take  some  book  that  treats  of  an  interesting  subject — 
some  geographical  description  of  the  country — some  historical 
sketch  of  it — or  some  work  that  treats  of  an  art  or  science, 
which  we  make  our  own  particular  study.  A  similar  plan 
ought  to  be  followed  in  teaching  French  in  our  schools. 
Though  there  may  be  no  books  of  the  kind,  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  that  are  perfectly  faultless,  yet  there  are  some 
which  will  answer  the  purpose  tolerably  well,  till  the  demand 
for  text- books  of  that  description  shall  create  a  supply  of 
new  and  better  books.  This  is  a  point  on  which  we  would 
insist  most  strongly,  that,  while  a  pupil  is  learning  the  French 
language,  he  should  use  such  books  as  will  give  him  correct 
information  on  the  geography  of  France,  its  political  history, 
and  the  biography  of  those  men  who  have  most  contributed 
to  form  a  national  literature.  Some  information  of  this  kind 
may  be  supplied,  in  the  present  want  of  suitable  books,  by 
the  master  giving  lectures  in  the  French  language  to  the 
more  advanced  pupils,  and  requiring  them  to  take  down  his 
words  as  they  are  pronounced.    In  this  way  they  acquire  a 
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facility  of  comprehending  the  spoken  sounds  of  the  language, 
and  are  exercised  in  the  writing  of  it,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  are  acquiring  useful  knowledge.  A  further  step  is,  for 
the  master  to  allow  the  pupils  to  take  short  notes  of  his 
lecture,  and  afterwards  to  require  them  to  work  up  in  French 
the  substance  of  what  they  have  heard.  The  value  of  such 
an  exercise  will  be  readily  allowed  by  all  who  are  conversant 
with  the  teaching  of  languages,  and  is  well  known  to  those 
who  have  tried  the  experiment. 

In  establishments  for  young  ladies,  French  is,  in  general, 
not  so  badly  taught,  partly  because  more  time  is  devoted  to 
the  subject,  and  partly  because  in  many  female  schools  it  is 
made  and  considered  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  school 
business.  We  may,  however,  remark  of  female  schools,  that 
Molidre  and  Racine  are  frequently  put  into  the  pupils'  hands, 
which  would  be  considered  in  France  an  outrage  on  decorum. 
It  is  no  doubt  done  in  England  from  a  good  motive,  but  it  is 
a  great  mistake ;  for,  though  Moli^re  and  Racine  (the  latter 
in  point  of  style)  are  the  Terence  and  Virgil  of  France,  they 
ought  to  be  the  last  books  read,  and  even  then  such  pieces 
should  be  chosen  as  are  not  objectionable,  and  they  should 
be  studied  in  a  very  different  way  from  the  present  mode, 
and  they  should  be  read  in  a  French  edition. 

With  regard  to  grammars  and  dictionaries,  they  form  one 
of  the  most  vicious  parts  of  the  system.  The  grammar  is 
often  filled  with  exercises,  framed  by  a  master  on  his  own 
authority ;  while,  in  our  opinion,  exercises  should  always  be 
founded  on  the  authority  of  some  established  writers.  These 
exercises  are  also  detached  sentences,  unconnected  in  mean- 
ing and  utterly  uninteresting,  instead  of  being  parts  of  a 
continuous  narrative,  and  instructive  from  the  matter  which 
they  contain.  Besides  all  this,  the  chapter  of  errata  would 
be  enormous,  if  it  were  ever  thought  worth  while  to  make 
one  in  works  intended  for  instruction  in  French.  As  to  dic- 
tionaries^ pocket  ones  are  commonly  used,  which  are  not  at 
all  fit  for  pupils;  they  require  something  more.  The  old 
dictionary  of  Boyer,  which  is  still  used,  is  very  defective,  and 
the  best  edition,  two  volumes,  quarto,  is  rarely  found  in 
schools.  Sometimes  we  find  an  abridgment  of  both  parts  in 
one  volume,  octavo.  The  dictionary  of  Ldvizac  is  also  much 
used,  which,  in  general,  we  should  be  inclined  to  commend, 
although  it  is  very  deficient  in  examples  of  French  idioms. 
With  respect  to  Charabaud  and  Descarriires,  two  volumes, 
quarto,  London,  it  is  in  many  respects  a  good  work,  but  very 
often  inaccurate  in  the  English,  and  also  somewhat  behind 
the  present  state  of  the  French  language  in  what  relates  to 
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the  t^re  modern  and  newly  established  modes  of  expression. 
The  best  edition  of  this  dictionary  is  the  one  revised  by 
Boniface  and  printed  at  Paris,  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  which, 
though  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  edition,  is  at  present 
but  little  known  in  England. 

We  have  already  said  that,  in  many  schools,  the  French 
master  is  also  an  usher,  having  other  things  to  do  besides 
teaching  French.  That  this  is  a  bad  system  we  have  also 
remarked ;  and  we  may  add  that  the  majority  of  these  teachers 
are  supplied  in  a  way  that  does  not  tend  to  raise  our  opinion 
of  their  merit.  School  agents,  who  are  unable  to  judge  of  a 
man's  fitness  for  teaching  French,  are  the  providers  who  fur* 
nish  a  great  number  of  schools  with  teachers,  both  French  and 
English.  When  a  French  master  is  not  in  the  degraded  con- 
dition, almost  inseparable  from  ushership  as  now  in  practice, 
he  comes,  perhaps,  twice  a-week  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and 
a  half,  each  time,  and  his  course  of  instruction  is  necessarily 
not  only  subordinate  to  every  other  object  in  the  school,  but 
also  fettered  by  the  school  routine  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
nearly  useless.  The  result  is  not  very  different,  even  if  the 
French  master  should  be  a  man  of  superior  merit.  The  best 
qualified  teacher,  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  principal,  is  generally 
the  man  who  will  work  for  the  least  money ;  for  the  school- 
master gains  the  more  the  less  he  pays  for  this  branch  of  in- 
struction. This  may  be  made  perfectly  clear,  thus  : — Parents 
require  their  children  to  learn  French  because  it  is  the  fashion  ; 
but  as  they  very  often  take  no  pains  to  know  what  progress 
their  children  make,  it  follows  that  the  master  will,  as  a 
general  rule,  get  it  done  for  the  least  that  he  can,  and  charge 
the  parents  for  it  as  much  as  he  thinks  they  will  consent 
to  pay.  The  economic  criterion  of  a  teacher's  goodness 
is  so  carefully  applied,  that  we  know  places  where,  during 
three  years,  we  have  seen  six  different  masters.  Again,  in 
some  schools  we  find  an  English,  or  more  frequently  an 
Irish  teacher,  who  is  required  to  know  French;  then  the 
French  becomes  almost  a  clear  gain  to  the  master ;  though, 
we  apprehend,  the  learning  of  the  pupil  and  the  profit  of 
the  French  teacher  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  amount  that 
united  ignorance  and  rapacity  can  bring  them  down  to.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  all  the  minute  details  of  all 
the  various  modes  in  which  French  is  paid  for  and  not 
taught.  But  we  would  add  a  word  of  caution  to  those  who 
engage  private  teachers  for  their  own  families ;  for  they  have 
their  time  and  all  other  arrangements  at  their  own  disposal^ 
and  if  they  can  only  get  a  good  teacher,  and  allow  him  a 
reasonable  portion  of  time  for  instruction^  they  cannot  fail 
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to  accompHsh  the  desirable  object  of  making  their  children 
familiar  with  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  European  languages. 

Teachers  are  obtained  sometimes  by  advertisement^  more 
frequently  through  the  recommendation  of  a  friend,  often  less 
competent  than  the  inquirer  himself  to  judge  of  the  teacher's 
fitness.  The  petty  love  of  petty  patronage,  the  fruitful  source 
of  so  much  abuse  both  in  public  and  private  affairs,  often 
induces  a  person  to  recommend  a  man^  about  whose  fitness 
he  knows  nothing  and  has  taken  no  pains  to  know.  For  those 
parents  whose  children  have  learned  French  for  a  year  or 
eighteen  months,  we  will  suggest  a  few  tests,  which  they 
may  be  able  te  apply,  even  if  they  possess  a  very  moderate 
knowledge  of  the  language,  or  none  at  all.  Let  them  ask 
their  children  to  translate  on  paper  a  few  pages  from  some 
portion  of  a  good  French  author,  who  writes  in  an  easy  and 
familiar  narrative  style.  Whether  the  translation  is  good  or 
bad  English,  or  expressed  in  plain  and  correct  or  inelegant 
language,  most  people  who  have  had  an  ordinary  education 
may  decide.  Again,  let  them  request  the  French  master  to 
read  aloud  and  slowly,  to  their  children,  some  easy  narrative 
which  they  have  not  studied,  and  see  if  the  youthful  pupils 
can  follow  and  understand  him ;  let  the  pupils  also  write  down, 
from  dictation,  some  passage  which  the  master  reads  slowly, 
and  let  it  be  compared  with  the  book,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining  its  correctness.  And,  lastly,  let  the  master  hold  con^ 
versation  with  them  in  short  sentences  on  some  familiar 
topic,  and  let  the  parents  observe  if  the  children  can  under* 
stand  what  is  said,  and  make,  at  least  occasionally,  a  prooer 
reply.  If  after  twelve  months'  study,  taking  three  or  four 
lessons  per  week,  this  cannot  be  done  by  children  of  average 
ability,  we  advise  the  parents  to  change  their  master  and  get 
a  new  one. 

Though  we  have  condemned  in  strong  terms  the  neglect  of 
French,  and  other  modern  languages,  in  many  of  our  schools, 
and  the  vicious  system  on  which  they  are  taught  in  others, 
we  are  aware  that  in  many  schools,  both  public  and  private, 
things  are  ordered  differently.  And  this  we  do  not  say  to 
temper  at  all  the  severity  of  our  remarks,  wherever  they  are 
applicable,  but  because  we  know  and  can  cite  cases  where 
very  important  steps  have  been  taken  towards  improving  the 
teaching  of  modern  languages.  One  of  the  first  things  to  be 
done  is  to  raise  the  master  in  the  eyes  of  the  pupils,  as  a 
preparatory  step  towards  giving  to  that  which  he  teaches  the 
degree  of  importance  which  its  usefulness  deserves.  At  Rugby 
school  the  modern  language-master  ranks  in  all  points  with 
the  classical  assistant  masters,  there  being  no  distinction 
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between  them  except  that  of  standing  in  the  school ;— the 
master  who  has  been  there  the  longest  ranking  before  the 
others,  but  with  no  difference  of  authority  or  consequence. 
This  master  is  paid  21,  2s.  per  annum  by  every  boy  in  the 
school^  of  which  \2s.  goes  to  his  assistant  master.  In  the 
lower  forms^  as  much  as  three  hours  a-week  are  allowed ;  in 
the  other  forms  only  two  hours  a-week  for  French  or  any 
other  modem  language. 

Before  going  into  details  upon  the  method  of  teaching 
French  which  we  would  substitute  for  the  abuses  we  have 
just  pointed  out,  we  will  make  some  general  observations, 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  better  understand  from  what 
point  of  view  we  contemplate  the  subject.  The  natural 
faculties  of  most  youths  are  nearly  the  same,  but  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  developed  in  different  individuals  is  widely 
different.  The  true  dispositions  of  children  are  difficult  both 
to  discover  and  to  direct ;  but  instead  of  attending  to  the 
investigation  of  these  qualities,  time  is  employed  in  teaching 
children  a  number  of  facts,  of  which  many  are  useless,  and 
many  others  take  up  the  room  of  more  substantial  knowledge. 
The  object  ought  to  be  to  form  the  capacity  for  knowledge 
rather  than  to  make  children  learned  at  once ;  this  point  being 
once  established,  they  will  carry  in  themselves  the  means  of 
acquiring  any  knowledge  which  may  be  necessary  for  their 
profession  or  their  character  in  society,  as  Montaigne  says— 
*  ie  vouldrais  aussi  qu'on  feust  soingneux  de  lui  choisir  un 
conducteur  qui  eust  plustost  la  teste  bien  faicte  que  bien 
pleine.' — Liv.  1 .,  cap.  xxv. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  avoid,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, turning  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  into  a  forced  task. 
To  make  children  love  study,  they  must  be  reasoned  with  on 
their  own  level,  and  their  objections  must  be  encouraged  and 
answered  with  good  nature.  The  reason  why  a  pupil  so 
often  hates  his  lessons  and  his  master  is,  because  the  latter 
forces  the  former  on  the  learner,  instead  of  leading  him 
towards  them,  and  endeavouring  to  make  him  regard  them  as 
being  to  the  mind  what  his  daily  play  is  to  the  body.  To 
raise  the  pupil  to  the  height  of  the  master,  the  latter  must 
first  descend  towards  him,  which  is  very  seldom  done  by 
those  who  undertake  education  in  this  country.  It  is  not 
that  we  recommend  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  form  of 
play;  and  in  this  we  are  supported  by  the  opinion  of  the 
celebrated  Madame  de  Sta(5l,  vvho  says— 
'  L' Education  faite  en  s'amusant  disperse  la  penst^e ;  la  peine  en 
tout  genre  est  un  des  grands  secrets  de  la  nature ;  Tesprit  de 
Tenfant  doit  s'accoutumer  aux  efforts  de  r^tude»  comme  notre  &in9 
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&  la  souffrance.  Le  perfectionnement  du  premier  &ge  tient  au 
travail  comme  le  perfectionnement  du  second  k  la  douleur ;  il  est  h. 
souhaiter  que  les  parents  et  les  mditres  n'abusent  pas  trop  de  ce 
double  secret.' — AUemagne^  vol.  i.,  cap.  xviii. 

Again,  in  order  that  the  master  may  possess  influence  over 
the  mind  of  his  pupils,  he  must  himself  be  well  acquainted 
with  his  subject.  He  should  be  able  to  supply  the  place  of 
a  book,  and  indeed  to  give  a  great  deal  of  explanation  that  is 
not  found  in  books.  The  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  ask 
questions,  and  they  should  be  either  answered,  or  some  good 
reason  given  why  they  are  not  answered.  But  in  the  ordi- 
nary mode  nothing  is  done  without  a  book.  It  is  nothing 
but  book,  book  \  and  why  so  ?  Because  the  greater  part  of 
the  masters  can  do  nothing  without  them.  A  celebrated 
philosopher  has  laughed  at  the  workmen  of  civilized  nations 
who  cannot  move  one  step  without  a  hundred  instruments. 
What  would  he  have  said  of  those  masters  who  cannot  move 
a  single  step  without  book  and  rule^  ?  In  oral  instruction, 
which  of  all  others  is  the  most  valuable,  there  is  much  to  be 
done  that  books  cannot  teach  \  the  master  must  do  this ;  he 
must  be  competent  to  do  it,  and  he  must  never  cease  to 
explain  difficulties  to  his  students^  and  encourage  them  to 
ask  questions. 

The  master  who  undertakes  to  teach  the  French  language 
should  not  only  have  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  language 
itself,  but  also  with  the  most  indispensable  branches  of 
education,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  suggest  such 
reflexions,  and  give  such  explanations,  as  the  subject  matter 
of  the  book  may  require.  He  should  never  pass  from  one 
line  to  another,  whatever  may  be  the  subject,  without  making 
himself  sure  that  what  has  been  read  is  perfectly  well  under- 
stood in  every  respects  He  should  not  forget  that  his  pupils 
are  also  probably  studying  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ; 
and  he  should  therefore  explain  the  etymological  connexion 
of  many  words  with  those  in  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  also 
historical  allusions  or  imitations  of  the  ancient  writers.  He 
should  take  care  that  every  geographical  name  that  the  pupil 
meets  with  in  his  lesson,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  should 
be  known  in  Latin,  French,  and  English,  and  pointed  out 
on  the  map.  In  what  relates  to  ancient  Gaul,  Caesar  and 
Strabo  are  our  principal  guides.  If  a  translation  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  latter  the  master  may  use  those  of  Laporte  du 
Theil,  Gosselin,  and  Corai,  and  also  the  critical  remarks  of 
Maltebrun.     Nor  should  he  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  earlier 

*  '  II  xi*y  a  rien  tel  que  d'alleicher  I'appetit  et  I'afPection :  aultrement  on  ne  fiiit 
que  del  aanes  charges  de  Uvre8.'-*-JfofiAR;^i  Uv«  l,  cap.  xzv. 
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writers  of  France^  particularly  Gr^goire  de  Tours,  Nithard, 
the  original  poetry  of  the  Troubadours^  Joinville^  and  Froissart^ 
iu  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  lay  before  his  more  advanced 
pupils  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  language;  and, 
above  all^  Montaigne^  the  only  writer  of  his  age^  who^  with 
Amyot^  is  still  read  with  delight.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cite 
authors  more  modern.  He  should  also  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  literary  history  both  of  France  and  Italy,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  able  to  connect  the  modern  and  ancient 
languages,  and  to  explain  their  relationship,  since  the  French 
language  is  almost  entirely  a  derivation  from  the  Latin. 
Ex, — *  Gallia  est  omnis  divisa  in  partes  tres,'  &c. 

*  Tola  Gallia  est  divisa  in  tres  partes,'  &c. 

*  Toute  la  Gaule  est  divis^e  en  trois  parties,'  &c. 

The  study  of  the  etymology  of  the  two  languages  throws 
light  on  many  historical  facts  ^;  we  can  thus  learn  things 

*  To  show  the  progress  of  the  French  language,  we  present  some  specimens  of 
it  at  different  periods : — 

'  Krgo  xri.  kalendsB  Marsii,  earn  Lodhnvicus  et  Karolus  in  civitate,  qua  olim 
Argentaria  vocabatur,  nunc  autem  Straaburg  vulgo  dicitur,  et  sacramenta  qua 
subter  notata  sunt  Lodhu?icus  Romana,  Karolus  vero  teudisca  lingua  juravenint, 
ac  sic  ante  sacramenta  drcumfusam  nlebem,  alter  Teudisca,  alter  Romana 
lingua  alloquutisunt'-^A.D.  S42.) — NitAardus, 

We  give,  first,  the  translation  of  the  oath  here  alluded  to,  in  the  Latin  of  the 
age,  to  show  better  the  different  shades  of  deterioration  throughthe  different  epochs. 
TrantUatton  in  Latin  ofiheStk  and  7th  centuriei. 

*  Pro  Dei  amore,  et  pro  Ghiistiano  popio  et  nostro  eommuni  salramento,  de  isia 
die  in  abante,  in  quantum  Deua  sapere  et  potera  mi  donat  ti  mharo  c^  ecdstum 
meum  fratrem  Karlum,'  &c. 

Originaif  9th  century, 
'  Pro  Deo  amur,  et  pro  Christian  poblo  et  nostro  eommun  salvament ;  dist  di 
in  a?ant,  in  quant  Dens  savir  et  podir  me  dunat,  si  sal?ara  jeo  cist  meon  fradro 
Karlo/  &c  ^ 

Ttantlation  in  Roman  of  the  I2th  century, 

*  Pot  Dex  amor,  et  por  Christian  pople  et  nostre  eommun  salrament,  de  cest /or 
in  arant  en  kant  Deua  sa?eir  et  pooir  me  done,  si  saWerai  jeo  cist  meon  frere 
Karle,*  &c. — Bonamy. — {Mem,  Acad,  Inscrip.  tome  xxvi.  p.  640.) 

We  regret  we  have  not  room  to  show,  in  detail,  the  gradual  change  from  Latin 
into  FVench,  any  further  than  by  giving  the  translation  in  modem  French . — 

*  Pour  I'amour  de  Dieu  et  pourle  peuple  Chretien,  et  notre  eommun  salut,  de  ce 
Jour  en  ayant  (&  compter  de  ce  jour),  autant  que  Dieu  m'en  donue  le  savoir  et  lo 
pouvoir,  ie  d£fendrai  mon  frere  Uharles,'  &c. 

We  subjoin  a  specimen  of  Troubadour  poetry,  which  may  be  easily  deciphered 
by  the  aid  of  the  Latin : — 

Extract  fi-om  a  Compiaint  on  the  death  of  Richard  Qmir  de  Lion,  by  the  Troubadour 
Qaucelm  Faidit,     (1199.) 
*  Mortz  es  lo  reys,  e  son  passat  mil  an 
Qu'  anc  tan  pros  hom  no  fo;  ni  no  vi  res, 
Ni  ja  non  fo  mais  hom  del  sieu  semblan, 
Tan  lares,  tau  pros,  tan  arditz,  tal  donaire ; 
Qu*  Alixandres,  lo  reys  que  venquet  Daire, 
No  ere  que  tan  dones  ni  tan  messes ; 
Ni  anc  Charles  ni  Artus  tan  valgues ; 
Qu'  a  tot  lo  mon  se  fes,  qui'n  vol  ver  dir, 
Al«  us  doptar  et  ab  auties  grasir.' 
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where  many  would  see  only  words.  The  middle  ages,  although 
from  them  we  date  our  political  institutions,  are  those  of 
which  we  are  most  ignorant.  It  is  in  the  original  poetry  of 
the  Troubadours  and  Trouveres  that  we  may  find  more  cer- 
tainly, than  in  many  chronicles  and  legends,  the  real  history 
and  manners  of  the  times. 

Since  the  pupil  is  not  usually  allowed  as  much  time  for  the 
study  of  French  as  for  that  of  Latin  and  Greek,  the  master 
may  divide  his  pupils  into  two  classes.  The  lower  of  these 
may  study  the  elements  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  master  should  cause  the  pupils  to  repeat  the  French 
alphabet  after  him  aloud.  When  all  the  class  has  mastered 
the  alphabet  sounds,  he  should  take  pains  to  make  them 
pronounce  properly  the  e,  ^,  ^,  and  e.  He  should  show  them 
that  the  e  mute  is  a  small  part  of  the  sound  of  the  u ;  that  in 
the  monosyllables  lesy  mes,  des^  ces^  &c.,  it  is  followed  by  «, 
and  is  sounded  as  e  long.  He  may  then  write  the  number  1 
over  the  e  mute.  It  must  then  be  shown  that  the  e  ferm^^ 
with  a  sharp  accent,  is  so  called  because  it  is  pronounced 
with  the  mouth  nearly  shut,  and  is  sounded  in  a  clear  and 
rather  sharp  manner,  either  long  or  short,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  importance  of  this  accent,  by  which  active 
and  passive  words  are  often  distinguished,  should  be  dwelt 
upon,  since,  by  mistaking  it,  both  the  sense  of  a  phrase  is 
altered  and  the  harmony  destroyed.  General  rules  snould  be 
given  as  to  the  manner  of  placing  it.  As,  for  example,  it 
should  be  observed,  that  Latin  nouns  ending  in  tas  take  the 
termination  t^  in  French,  as  Veritas^  v4rit4y  &c.  Similar 
remarks  should  be  made  on  the  e,  which  is  pronounced  with 
the  mouth  open,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  penultimate  of 
most  words  which,  in  Latin,  end  in  er,  which  words  very  often 
end  in  ^e  in  French,  as  pater,  ph'e;  mater ,  mere,  &c.  This 
accent,  it  might  be  further  remarked,  is  not  destroyed  by  the 
final  nt  in  verbs,  or  by  the  ment  in  adverbs,  as  in  Bimirent^ 
am^vemefit. 

The  right  pronunciation  of  this  sound  is  most  important, 
as,  above  all  others,  it  contributes  to  the  harmony  of  the 
language.  It  is  the  other  extreme  to  the  e  mute,  which 
occurs  continually,  and  is  very  different  from  the  e  ferm^. 
Most  persons  pronounce  Freilch  ill,  because  they  put  the 
acute  accent  on  every  e  which  occurs.  The  i  long  should 
be  carefully  observed,  as  it  marks  the  suppression  of  some 
letter,  and  makes  the  syllable  long,  conformably  to  the  ana- 
logy .of  the  Latin  language.  Thus,  mesme  becomes  mdme. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  d  and  f,  as  in  kme  and  dimes. 
This  S  is  not  pronounced  in  quite  so  sonorous  a  manner  as 
the  e  grave,    All  words  ending  in  et  (excepting  et,  and)  hare 
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the  sound  of  e.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  sounds  of 
aisy  es^  and  ets.  We  shall  make  no  apology  for  these  re- 
marks on  the  accents,  because  we  consider  it  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  learning  to  speak  the  French  language,  that 
they  should  be  completely  understood  at  the  commencement; 
and  because  we  consider,  also,  the  power  of  speaking  the 
French  language  as  the  object  which  the  pupil  should  never 
lose  sight  of. 

When  these  sounds  are  well  understood,  some  book  should 
be  chosen  to  which  is  attached  a  translation  in  plain  idio- 
matic English.  There  is  at  present  no  book  which  we  can 
recommend  as  altogether  suitable  for  this  purpose,  but  still 
we  may  find  some  that  will  answer  pretty  well.  Tlie  Dia- 
logues of  Madame  de  Genlis  may  serve,  if  the  teacher  will 
take  care  to  correct  those  parts  in  which  the  English  is  not 
exact.  When  three  or  four  of  the  easier  dialogues  are  com- 
pletely mastered,  so  that  the  pupil  can  read  the  French  into 
English,  and  the  English  into  French,  with  equal  ease,  we 
think  he  may  go  on  to  read  some  simple  story,  the  master 
at  the  commencement  aiding  him  as  much  as  necessary,  and 
by  his  remarks  introducing  the  pupil  to  grammatical  know- 
ledge. As  for  a  grammar,  we  only  want  it  for  reference. 
But  whatever  book  be  used,  the  master  should  read  some 
sentences  from  it  aloud,  which  should  afterwards  be  read  by 
the  pupil  in  the  same  manner.  When  the  pupil  can  pronounce 
a  sentence  well,  the  master  should  pass  on  to  another — 
applving  to  each  syllable  the  principles  of  pronunciation 
alluded  to  above.  He  should  then  give  him  a  small  portion 
to  translate  into  English.  Some  elementary  books  of  merit 
have  vocabularies  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  which  we  think 
would  be  better  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  we  could  wish 
that  they  were  not  constructed  in  the  usual  careless  and 
incorrect  mode  of  our  ordinarv  dictionaries  j  each  word  should 
be  given  with  all  the  inflexions  which  occur  in  the  work, 
and  the  idioms  at  full  length,  with  a  double  translation, — one 
literal,  the  other  in  the  true  English  idiom.  The  vocabulary 
should  also  mark  the  person  and  tense  of  each  verb  which 
occurs,  and  should  give  all  the  grammatical  explanations 
necessary.  The  Greek  and  Latin  etymologies  should  be 
given  by  the  master,  when  they  are  sufficiently  clear  for  the 
pupil  to  follow  them ;  otherwise  they  should  be  left  for  the 
second  class. 

The  next  step  should  be,  to  translate  into  French  the 
English  translation  without  the  aid  of  the  book.  This  s^iould 
be  done  in  a  separate  exercise  book,  leaving  a  margin  on  which 
the  student  should  write  the  grammatical  analysis  of  the  prin- 
cipal words.    In  correcting  this  exercise,  the  master,  instead 
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of  setting  the  pupils  right  at  once^  should  mark  the  faults^  and 
give  a  grammatical  precept  by  which  they  are  to  be  cor* 
rected ;  and  this  precept  he  should  continually  urge  them  to 
put  to  the  test,  and  to  verify  by  what  occurs  in  their  reading. 
At  a  second  lesson,  the  pupils  should  again  read  the  original 
French,  and  translate  it,  vivd  voce,  into  English ;  and  then 
they  will  feel  themselves  able  to  take  their  own  English 
translation  and  read  that  into  French,  which  will  complete 
the  exercise.  This  should  be  repeated  in  the  same  lesson 
until  both  exercises  are  made  with  equal  facility.  The 
original  French  should  then  be  written  down  from  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  master,  as  a  step  to  French  composition,  and  the 
understanding  of  the  spoken  language.  A  few  lessons  thus 
acquired  will  make  the  student  feel  that  he  has  made  pro- 
gress, and  he  will  be  encouraged  to  proceed  with  confidence 
and  pleasure.  Again  we  affirm  that  little  is  done,  unless 
the  practice  of  writing  the  language,  by  retranslating  every 
English  translation  into  French,  go  step  by  step  with  the 
study  of  the  original.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  first 
lessons  should  be  small  in  quantity.  They  may  be  increased 
as  the  student  becomes  more  accustomed  to  the  task.  The 
master  should  give  historical  and  geographical  explanations^ 
wherever  they  are  necessary,  with  as  much  brevity  as  is  con- 
sistent with  perspicuity. 

When  Chambaud's  and  Descarri^res'  dictionary,  edited  by 
Boniface,  cannot  be  obtained,  the  next  that  we  should  recom- 
mend is  that  of  L^vizac,  vnth  the  treatise  on  the  verbs  by 
Lequien,  and  the  dictionary  of  verbs  of  M.  Tarver,  second 
edition.  The  works  are  not  by  any  means  free  from  defects, 
but  they  are  really  useful.  In  the  last  six  months  of  the 
first  year  the  pupils  should  learn  by  heart,  with  all  possible 
correctness  of  pronunciation  and  accentuation,  some  of  the 
more  easy  of  La  Fontaine's  Fables,  the  master  rendering 
into  simple  prose  all  those  passages  which  contain  the  most 
difficult  Gallicisms.  A  French  edition  should  be  chosen, 
the  English  ones  being  full  of  faults.  La  Fontaine  is 
recommended  because,  above  all  other  writers,  with  the 
exception  of  Madame  de  S6vign6,  he  abounds  most  with 
those  real  Gallicisms  which  occur  continually  in  conversation 
and  reading.  There  is  not  at  present  any  edition  of  the 
French  classics  which  is  entirely  suitable  to  young  persons, 
in  the  choice  of  passages  and  notes. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  year  of  study.  Of  course 
the  method  of  proceeding  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
former  year,  with  those  developments  which  the  students 
can  now  enter  upon  with  profit.  The  history  of  France, 
both  political  and  literary,  should  be  studied  with  attention. 
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As  there  is  no  good  literary  history  for  the  use  of  stadents^ 
and  as  the  work  of  La  Harpe  is  both  inaccurate  and  yolumin- 
ouSj  besides  being  ill  arranged  and  very  partial,  the  master 
may  take  notes^  for  the  first  part  of  his  course,  from  the 
excellent  '  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  la  France^'  by  the  Bene* 
dictines  of  St.  Maur.  He  may  give  these  lessons  by  dicta- 
tion^ and  may  add  the  geograpnical  and  other  remarks  which 
the  subject  requires.  He  should^  at  the  same  time,  furnish 
marginal  remarks  on  grammar  and  etymology,  of  a  deeper 
nature  than  were  given  to  the  first  class.  He  should  show 
that  ninety-nine  words  out  of  a  hundred  are  formed  from 
the  Latin,  marking,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the  more 
striking  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  particular  classes 
of  words. 

As  we  believe  that  the  Latin  language  is  not  made  much 
use  of  in  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  the  French,  we  shall 
just  give  a  few  examples  of  a  classification  which  teachers  may 
pursue  further.  We  may  remark  also  that  the  French  nouns  in 
general  follow  the  genders  of  the  Latin, — the  neuter  and  mas-* 
culine  of  the  Latin  corresponding  to  the  French  masculine^ 
with  very  few  exceptions,  and  the  Latin  feminine  similarly 
corresponding  to  the  French  feminine.  The  following  classes 
may  all  be  extended  very  much  further: — Locus^  lieu;foct€s, 
feu;jocuSyjeu;  impunitaSfimpunit^ ;  veritas^vMt4 ;  vanitas, 
vanU4;  horror^  horreur  $  honor ^  honneur ;  caputs  thef; 
caballuSt  cheval;  jungere,joindre  ;  pingere,  peindre ;  videre, 
voir ;  assidere,  asseoir,  &c.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any 
more  examples  at  present.  The  pupil,  by  pursuing  this  clas- 
sification, will  learn  the  French  with  more  ease,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  will  commence  on  a  rational  principle  the  study 
of  the  comparison  of  languages. 

In  giving  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine,  the  analogous  ones  of 
j£sop  and  Phfedrus  should  be  cited.  Once  a  week  Boileau 
should  be  the  subject  of  translation,  with  references  to  the 
passages  imitated  from  the  classics.  We  think  it  would  be 
very  useful  for  students  also  to  make  translations  from  Latin 
into  French,  from  such  a  book  as  Ceesar,  the  master  taking 
care  to  show  the  striking  points  of  resemblance  and  difference 
between  the  words  and  idioms  of  the  two  languages :  the 
master  might  also  at  the  same  time  explain,  in  connexion 
with  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  political  changes  which  the 
geography  of  Gaul  has  undergone  up  to  the  present  time. 
In  examining  the  changes  which  time  has  produced  in  the 
names  of  places  in  France,  the  teacher  will  find  excellent 
opportunities  of  showing  a  number  of  curious  analogies, 
such  as  we  have  just  hinted  at  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

The  pupil  should  not  attempt  original  French  composition 
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until  he  can  translate^  with  fluency^  into  French,  either 
from  Latin  or  EngUshi  and  then  only  in  the  form  of  remarks 
upon  his  daily  lessons.  Both  master  and  pupil  should  now 
speak  nothing  but  French.  As  a  recreation,  the  biography 
of  the  most  celebrated  French  writers  should  be  related, 
intermixed  with  amusing  anecdotes,  and  in  the  form  of 
conversations*  In  writing  the  above  sketch  we  have  been 
prevented  by  our  limits  from  going  into  that  detail  which 
the  subject  would  bear.  We  hope,  nevertheless,  that  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  what  might  be  done,  in  comparison 
with  what  really  is  done.  Two  years  of  study,  commenc- 
ing at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve^  according  to  circumstances, 
arranged  in  this  manner,  would  better  answer  ,the  purpose 
than  the  four  or  five  which  are  often  spent  in  conjugating 
the  verbs  avoir  and  6tre,  with  occasional  digressions  upon 
the  genders  of  nouns  and  the  irregular  verbs,  which  leave 
the  pupil  with  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  same 
quality  as  that  possessed  by  the  leaves  of  his  dictionary^  only 
not  quite  so  accurate. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  of  this  article  hopes  that,  as  the 
above  remarks  are  founded  on  experience,  they  may  be  en- 
titled to  some  attention.  He  is  aware  that  it  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  absolute  rules  for  teaching  any  subject :  those  which 
he  has  briefly  described  are  such  as  he  has  found  useful,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  he  submits  them  to  the  judgment  and 
criticism  of  others. 


STATE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  TUSCANY  IN  THE  YEAR  1830. 

The  country  whose  intellectual  condition  and  resources  we 
propose  to  describe  is  of  small  extent,  not  exceeding  in 
length,  from  north  to  south,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles, 
and  in  average  breadth  scarcely  reaching  sixty  *.  But  with 
the  exception  of  the  unwholesome  maremmef  or  marsh  lands, 
overflowed  by  the  sea,  it  swarms  with  population ;  the  whole 
amounting  to  one  million  three  hundred  thousand.  Every 
step  we  tread  calls  to  mind  illustrious  actions  and  immortal 
men ;  nor  are  there  wanting,  even  at  this  day,  a  few  choice 
spirits  worthy  at  least  to  keep  alive  the  fire  on  the  altars 
which  a  grateful  country  has  erected  to  the  memory  of  their 
great  predecessors. 

There  was  never  a  more  favourable  moment  than  the  pre- 
sent for  observing  the  moral  condition  of  this  country.  Tus- 
cany never  appeared  to  advantage  in  time  of  war,  ror^  with 

*  The  area  of  Tuscany,  including  Elba,  is  genwaUy  stated  at  about  8600  sq«  miles. 
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the  exception  of  that  portion  of  the  population  which  derives 
its  name  from  the  city  of  Arezzo^  whose  emblem  is  a  wild 
horse  escaped  from  the  hand  which  attempted  to  lead  it,  the 
Tuscans  are,  perhaps,  the  most  pacific  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Now,  however,  that  the  sweeping  storm  of  French 
revolutionary  fury  has  long  ceased,  and  the  tumbling  bil* 
lows  which  it  raised  are  laid  to  rest,  the  rich  treasures 
of  the  Tuscan  mind,  the  gems  of  its  genius,  and  its  clear 
depths  of  thought,  are  fully  discerned,  which,  in  the  troubled 
waters,  escaped  the  most  accurate  observer  *. 

I.  The  Tuscan  Church,  and  Education  of  Ecclesiastics. 

In  order  to  understand  the  moral  condition  of  any  Catholic 
country,  it  is  indispensable,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  correct 
ideas  of  the  description  and  numbers  of  its  ecclesiastical 
body.  The  Tuscan  government,  like  every  other  absolute 
monarchy,  takes  good  care  not  to  make  known  to  its  subjects 
their  own  economical  condition,  as  this  might  be  supposed 
to  imply  in  the  people  a  right  to  discuss  and  to  regulate  it. 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  form  our  esti- 
mates of  the  unknown  from  the  little  that  is  known. 

The  population,  amounting  to  about  one  million  three  hun« 
dred  thousand,  and  the  beneficed  clergy  and  curates  serving 
parishes  being  found  in  the  country  to  be  in  a  somewhat  less 
ratio  than  one  to  500  souls,  and  in  the  cities  somewhat  ex- 
ceeding this,  we  may  take  the  medium,  which  will  give  us 
an  amount  of  2600.  The  secular  clergy,  and  the  religious 
or  regular  clergy,  who  have  no  stated  ecclesiastical  employ- 
ment, are  always  found  somewhat  to  exceed  in  numbers 
those  who  have.  So  that,  allowing  800  for  the  excess  of  the 
latter  above  the  former,  which  is  a  low  computation,  we  shall 
have,  for  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body  of  the  Tuscan  domi" 
nionsy  the  gross  amount  of  6000. 

It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  this  body  to  take  part  in  the 
national  education,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  actually 
so  occupied  ;  hence  it  will  be  seen  how  vast  a  sphere  of  in- 
fluence over  the  public  mind  is  open  to  them.  In  the  Uni- 
versities, the  Colleges,  the  Seminaries,  who  is  it  that  ascends 
the  Professor's  chair  to  become  the  source  of  illumination,  as 
far  as  it  is  to  be  diffused,  among  the  middle  classes  of  the 
community  ? — ^The  Ecclesiastic.  In  the  splendid  palace  of 
the  noble^  who  is  to  communicate  ideas  worthy  of  his  high 
station;  to  the  hope  of  an  illustrious  house  ? — ^The  Eccle- 

*  Written  in  May,  1830.  The  revoliitionaTy  spirit,  which  has  since  shown 
itself  in  Italy,  has  affected  Tuscany  far  less  than  any  other  portion  of  that  country. 
—April,  I83i. 
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siastic.  And  in  the  remote  country  commune,  who  puts  the 
spectacles  on  his  nose,  and  takes  the  dreaded  sceptre  in 
hand,  to  teach  the  A  B  C  to  the  ploughboy,  and  the  hoc 
genus,  hoBc  musa,  to  him  who  may  aspire  himself  to  become 
a  public  instructor  ? — ^The  Ecclesiastic. 

To  such  an  extreme  is  this  system  carried^  that  even  the 
instructress  of  the  young  ladies  in  the  Consenmtorio^  whose 
office  it  is  to  superintend  their  progress  in  the  noble  arts  of 
spelling  and  embroidery^  must  be  an  oblatUy  an  offering,  one 
who  has  taken  the  veil,  a  species  of  priestess. 

Before,  therefore,  we  attempt  to  determine  any  further 
questions,  let  us  see  how  the  educators  are  educated — how 
far  the  fountains  of  public  instruction  are  themselves  pure, 
and  whether  they  are  likely  to  send  forth  sweet  waters  or 
bitter.  Instead  of  trusting  to  circumstances  or  the  future 
inclination  of  their  offspring  to  direct  them  in  their  way  of 
life,  as  in  England,  a  child  is  hardly  born  to  Italian  parents 
before  they  begin  to  think  to  what  art  or  profession  they 
shall  destine  him.  And  if  holy  orders  be  the  object  of  pa- 
rental preference^  the  most  anxious  care  is  taken  that,  in  that 
tender  age,  in  which  he  can  have  neither  affirmative  nor  « 
negative  voice  in  the  business,  his  childish  spirit  should  be 
bent  towards  the  employment  of  those  acts  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  those  forms  which  the  Church  enjoins.  The  little 
trembling  lips  murmur  with  frequent  prayers,  the  sign  of  the 
cross  is  duly  made  on  the  infant  breast,  the  rosary  is  handled 
betimes,  the  tender  fingers  are  dipped  in  holy  water,  and  the 
child  soon  goes  by  the  name  of  abbatinoy  and  learns  to  regard 
himself  as  a  sort  of  sacred  person  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  Deity.  At  seven  he  goes  to  the  public  school,  and 
between  ten  and  twelve  he  is  immured  within  the  gloomy 
walls  of  the  Seminary  for  Priests,  and  now  (if  not  before^  as, 
through  the  zeal  of  parents,  is  sometimes  the  case)  he 
assumes  the  priestly  garments,  which,  while  they  remind  him 
of  the  decorum  necessary  to  be  observed  in  his  manners,  fix 
unalterably  in  his  mind  the  feelings  of  the  caste. 

Here  it  will  be  naturally  inquired  whether  it  is  probable, 
from  circumstances,  that  the  parents  are  influenced  in  gene- 
ral by  worthy  motives  in  the  choice  of  a  profession  for  their 
son  ?  We  think  that  the  probability  is  in  favour  of  their 
being  so,  since  they  must  disregard  the  calls  of  immediate 
interest,  which  is,  in  general,  most  clamorous  for  indulgence, 
in  order  to  attend  to  that  which  is  more  remote.  The  child 
could  be  more  profitably  employed,  by  a  needy  parent,  in 
learning  some  mechanical  art ;  for  it  is  a  very  remarkable 
fact,  and  of  great  importance  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Tuscan  people^  that  whereas^  in  most 
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other  countries,  the  learner  must  pay  the  master  for  his  in« 
Btructions  in  any  art  he  may  wish  to  acquire,  in  Tuscany  the 
master  is  obliged  to  remunerate  the  services  of  the  les^mer. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  wise  policy  of  the  Tuscan  government, 
by  which  the  useful  arts  are  encouraged  and  a  greater  degree 
of  respectability  Is  secured  to  the  ecclesiastical  body.  The 
three  pauls  a  week  which  a  father  can  receive  for  the  labours 
of  each  of  his  sons  placed  with  a  carpenter  or  other  mecha^ 
nic,  form  a  salutary  counterbalance  to  the  remote  prospect 
of  that  greater  ease,  respectability,  and  comfort  which  will 
hereafter  be  enjoyed  by  the  churchman.  A  still  further 
check  is  imposed  by  the  circumstance  that  the  parents  must 
expend  a  considerable  sum  on  a  son  who  is  destined  for  holy 
orders.  By  them  must  be  defrayed  the  expense  of  his 
priests'  garments,  about  seven  crowns  a  year — a  much  larger 
sum  than  would  be  necessary  for  one  who  was  learning  any 
useful  art.  By  them  also  must,  in  general,  be  paid  the  sum 
of  at  least  thirty-six  crowns  per  annum,  which,  under  the 
title  of  retta^  is  demanded  for  the  board  of  each  pupil  at  the 
Seminary  of  Priests.  At  the  seminaries  at  Pisa  and  Florence 
fifty-six  crowns  per  annum  are  paid  at  present. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  remote  advantages  of  bringing  up 
a  son  to  the  Church  are  very  considerable.  Devoted  to  celi- 
bacy, and  having  necessarily  few  wants  from  the  simplicity 
of  living  which  decorum  requires,  it  is  natural  that,  if  well 
disposed,  he  should  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
parents  in  old  age,  and  to  the  advancement  in  life  of  the 
children  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  ;  and,  should  there  be  no 
hope  of  his  ever  rising  higher  than  to  be  one  of  the  numerous 
Canons  of  the  twenty-one  Cathedrals  of  Tuscany,  the  seven 
hundred  croums  per  annum  he  would  enjoy  without  labour 
in  this  situation  hold  out  a  sufficient  inducement.  In  order 
to  be  entitled  to  holy  orders,  it  is  necessary  that  the  indivi- 
dual should  beclare  himself  to  be  worth  thirty  crowns  per 
annum,  so  that  the  absolutely  indigent  are  excluded.  A 
nomination  to  a  benefice  to  that  amount  is  allowed  to  be 
equivalent  to  property.  Benefices  of  this  low  amount  are 
very  commonly  held  by  young  Corsican  clergy,  who  have 
been  very  indifferently  educated  in  their  own  country,  but 
from  their  hardy  mountain  constitutions  and  habits  can  live 
on  the  smallest  pittance.  There  are  supposed  to  be  300  of 
this  humble  class  in  Tuscany,  who  appear  to  correspond  to 
our  Westmoreland  curates. 

Before  we  proceed  any  further,  it  may  be  proper,  once  for 
all,  to  enter  into  some  explanation  of  the  value  of  the  Tuscan 
coins,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
the  relative  value  which  Tuscan  ideas  and  modes  of  living 
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attach  to  certain  sums  of  money  as  compared  with  the  ideas 
and  modes  of  living  of  the  English.  The  value  of  a  paul  is 
sixpence^  although,  from  the  rate  of  exchange  having  for  many 
years  past  been  in  favour  of  England,  a  sixpence  is  worth  a 
fraction  more  than  a  paul ;  40  of  the  former,  or  I/,  sterling, 
being  equal  to  about  43  or  45  of  the  latter.  The  scudo^  or 
crown,  contains  ten  pauls,  and  may  therefore  be  reckoned  at 
five  shillings.  Such  is  the  actual  value  of  the  pieces  of  money 
of  which  we  shall  in  this  narrative  have  occasion  to  speak. 
But  even  an  Englishman  travelling  in  Tuscany,  with  all  the 
mistakes  into  which  his  ignorance  will  lead  him,  and  all  the 
imposition  to  which  it  will  lay  him  open,  will  find,  if  he  is 
possessed  of  the  average  degree  of  prudence,  that  a  paul,  or 
sixpence,  will  be  worth  to  him  as  much  as  a  shilling  would 
in  England.  And  when  we  take  further  into  account  the 
bargains  which  a  native  will  be  enabled  to  make  in  dealing 
with  his  countrymen,  (and  how  great  a  difference  this  will 
make  in  a  yearns  expenses  cannot  be  conceived  by  those  who 
do  not  intimately  know  the  Italian  character,)  and  the  low 
scale  at  which  the  ideas  of  expense  and  modes  of  living  are 
fixed,  compared  with  the  English,  a  paul  may  be  said  to  be 
equal  to  two  shillings,  or  four  times  its  nominal  value.  So 
that  when  we  have  said,  above,  that  the  Tuscan  parent  can 
obtain  three  pauls  per  week  for  the  labour  of  each  of  his 
boys,  it  is  the  same  thing  as  if  we  had  said  of  an  English 
parent  that  he  could  obtain  six  shillings.  In  the  same  way, 
when  he  pays  36  crowns  for  the  board  of  his  son,  he  may 
be  considered  as  paying  36/. ;  and  the  canonicate  to  which 
that  son  may  aspire  may  be  regarded  as  bringing  him  in  700/. 
sterling  per  annum.  We  should,  however,  exclude  from 
the  comparison  those  parts  of  England  in  which,  from  the 
great  abundance  of  fish  or  poultry,  the  means  of  sustenance 
are  remarkably  cheap,  such  as  Cornwall,  and,  until  of  late 
years,  Devonshire ;  and  we  would  compare  Leghorn  with 
Bristol ;  Pisa,  the  seat  of  the  principal  Tuscan  University, 
with  Oxford  ;  Siena  with  Chester  or  Norwich,  Florence  with 
London,  and  the  provincial  parts  of  Tuscany  in  general  with 
the  inland  counties  of  England.  For  example,  eight  lofty 
and  good-sized  apartments,  with  kitchen,  may  be  obtained, 
by  an  Italian^  in  Florence,  at  50  cfowns  per  annum,  i .  e. 
12/.  lOtf.  sterling. 

At  seven  years  of  age  it  is  time  that  our  young  Ecclesiastic 
should  go  to  the  public  school,  where,  at  the  expense  of  the 
commune  or  of  a  pious  foundation,  the  future  priest  is  in- 
structed by  one  who  already  bears  that  sacred  character. 
Here  he  learns  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  rudi* 
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ments  of  Latin.  The  grammar  employed  in  teaching  the 
latter  language  is  that  well  known  throughout  Italy  as  the 
Padua  Grammar^  into  which  none  of  the  modern  improve- 
ments of  German  and  English  grammarians  have  found  their 
way.  For  construing^  extracts  from  the  historical  parts  of 
the  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Bible  are  employed,  in  con- 
junction with  some  easy  Latin  author.  These  ancient  insti- 
tutions, with  the  exception  of  the  six  sectional  schools  for 
each  of  the  divisions  of  Florence,  may  be  described  as  being 
in  a  very  neglected  state,  and  the  five  years  spent  here  as 
pretty  nearly  lost.  The  expression  of  a  parent  in  speaking 
on  this  subject  to  the  writer,  savoured  of  Italian  hyperbole, 
but  was,  in  some  degree,  founded  on  fact, — *  My  son  knew 
a  little  before  I  sent  him  to  school,  but,  when  he  came  back, 
he  knew  nothing* 

His  next  step  is  to  the  Seminary  for  Priests.  There  are 
twenty-one  dioceses  in  Tuscany,  and  each  is  provided  with 
its  seminary,  besides  similar  institutions,  under  the  name  of 
colleges,  for  the  education  of  the  priests  destined  for  the 
special  service  of  the  immense  cathedrals  of  Florence,  Pisa, 
and  Siena,  whose  numerous  altars  and  unusually  splendid 
ritual  require  the  ministrations  of  a  large  body  of  servants. 
Here  he  continues  his  Latin  studies,  and  learns  as  much 
Greek  (through  the  medium  of  the  old  Padua  Grammar 
again)  as  is  necessary  to  construe  the  Greek  Testament  and 
some  of  the  Greek  Fathers.  He  also  studies  logic,  rhetoric, 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  although  but  sparingly, 
and  reads  some  portions  of  the  vast  and  instructive  page  of 
history,  ecclesiastical  and  profane.  The  former  of  these  in 
particular,  ecclesiastical  history,  is  considered  as  a  dangerous 
branch  of  knowledge,  and  only  to  be  pursued  at  the  semi- 
nary under  the  strictest  regulations,  as  being  calculated  to 
call  into  doubt  principles  and  facts  the  belief  of  which  is 
essential  to  the  Catholic  religion.  Metaphysics  are  like- 
wise taught  with  a  special  view  to  their  bearing  upon  dog- 
matic theology.  Here  the  general  education  of  a  priest  ends, 
for  the  remainder  of  eight  or  ten  years  passed  in  the  semi- 
nary is  devoted  to  theological  studies,  and  he  very  rarely 
goes  to  a  university.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  his 
education  is,  generally  speaking,  extremely  limited.  In 
some  of  the  country  seminaries  Greek  is  not  taught  at  all, 
and  in  none  of  them  is  it  conceived  to  be  desirable  that  a 
priest  should  be  an  elegant  scholar  or  a  profound  man  of 
science.  One  branch  of  science,  natural  history,  in  its  most 
extended  sense,  is  entirely  omitted ;  although  there  is  no 
subject  of  human  knowledge  better  calculated  to  enlarge  the 
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iniiid  and  agreeably  to  occupy  the  thoughts  of  an  ecclesiastic^ 
and  to  furnish  him  with  a  store  of  pleasing  illustrations  for 
his  discourses.  The  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  like* 
wise  but  rarely  attended  to^  and  that  of  the  other  £astern 
and  of  all  modern  languages  is  generally  neglected.  In 
order  to  hold  the  office  of  a  Bishop,  or  that  of  the  Vicar  of  a 
Bishop,  it  is  necessary  to  have  taken  the  diplomas  of  civil 
and  canon  law  at  a  University,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
clergy  never  enter  the  walls  of  a  University. 

Each  seminary  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese^  who  nominates  the  Rector  and  the 
masters  from  amongst  his  own  clergy.  The  moral  conduct 
of  the  inmates  is  subject  to  the  most  vigilant  inspection,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  observe  with  great  rigour  all  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  Church.  They  fast  most  strictly 
during  Lent  and  on  the  other  appointed  days,  which  amount 
in  the  whole  year  to  about  65  out  of  the  365.  They  take 
part  in  the  services  of  the  neighbouring  cathedral,  besides 
the  long  morning  and  evening  prayers  of  their  own  private 
chapel.  Their  intercourse  with  even  their  relatives  without, 
is  exactly  regulated ;  so  that  the  hours  passed  within  the 
lofty  walls  of  the  seminary  are  very  commonly  remembered 
as  those  of  weariness  and  sorrow,  and  the  youth  pants  for 
the  time  when  the  imposition  of  holy  hands  shall  make  him 
again  an  inhabitant  of  the  world  and  a  partaker  of  its  en-* 
joyments.  Ten  years  being  at  length  terminated,  and  our 
student  having  attained  his  twenty-fourth  year,  and  received 
ordination,  he  is  now  ready  himself  to  mount  the  professor's 
chair — with  what  qualifications  for  it  (as  regards  the  great 
body  of  ecclesiastics)  the  reader  may  now  judge. 

Before  we  conclude  this  head,  we  will  give  a  list  of  the 
professorships  in  the  Seminary  of  San  Giorgio,  at  Siena,  as  a 
specimen.  1.  Dogmatic  Theology.  2.  Moral  Theology.  3. 
Mathematics.  4.  Civil  and  'Canon  Law.  5.  An  Honorary 
Reader  in  Greek  and  Italian  literature,  who,  by  way  of 
mere  appendage  to  his  office,  is  also  *  Professor  of  Metaphy-^ 
sics,  Ethics,  and  Natural  Philosophy.*  Here  (as  well  as  in 
the  other  seminaries  in  large  towns)  lay  students  are  also 
admitted.  There  are  at  present  35  divinity  students,  and 
about  80  lay  students.  Elementary  instruction  is  given  by 
masters  attending  from  the  town. 

Such  is  the  education  of  the  secular  clergy  (for  of  them 
alone  we  have  hitherto  spoken) ;  and  it  must  be  declared  to 
their  honour  that,  in  so  far  as  they  have  attained  to  any  dis- 
tinction as  scholars,  philosophers,  or  men  of  general  know* 
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ledge,  they  have  been  indebted  to  their  own  desire  of  im- 
provement and  successful  pursuit  of  it^  rather  than  to  the 
provisions  made  by  the  Church  and  State  for  their  education. 
To  the  honour  of  the  Tuscan  priests,  then,  be  it  recorded^ 
that  in  successive  ages  since  the  revival  of  learning  there 
have  never  been  wanting  a  few,  a  ver}*^  few,  of  this  body  who 
have  been  eminent  in  the  various  walks  of  science  and  learn- 
ing, who  have  successfully  cultivated  the  Muses,  and  who 
have  written  their  own  sonorous  and  beautiful  language,  and 
its  kindred  and  more  ancient  tongue,  in  all  their  purity  and 
force. 

As  these  brief  hints  relate  to  the  year  1830,  it  only  falls 
within  our  province  to  speak  of  the  living.  1.  The  Canonico 
Borghiy  Librarian  at  the  Riccardian  Library  at  Florence,  is 
the  elegant  and  learned  translator  of  the  Odes  of  Pindar  into 
Italian  verse.  2.  The  Abate  Zannoni,  curator  of  the  anti- 
quities in  the  Gallery  de'  Medici,  is  principally  known  to  the 
public  by  his  accounts  of  the  excavations  and  discoveries 
successively  made  at  Volterra ;  but  he  has  also  passed  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Academy  of  La  Crusca,  and  has 
published  a  comedy  written  in  the  present  dialect  of  the 
country  people  of  Camaldoli.  3.  The  Canonico  Moreni 
is  celebrated  for  his  works  on  the  history  and  biography 
of  his  native  country.  4.  The  Canonico  Boni  is  dis- 
tinguished by  his  knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  6.  The 
Abate  FoUinin  Librarian  of  the  Magliabechian  Library,  is 
a  man  of  profound  learning.  6.  The  Canonico  Peicchiani, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Pisa,  is  a  man  of  great  critical  acumen  and  profound  re- 
search respecting  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  eminent  in  the  branch  of  science  over 
which  he  lately  presided.  7-  The  Canonico  deAngelis^  Pro- 
fessor of  Dogmatic  Theology  at  Siena,  is  author  of  a  learned 
history  of  his  own  University,  and  other  valuable  works.  8. 
The  Abate  Pedani,  editor  of  the  Florence  Gazette,  although 
but  little  known,  has  published  some  beautiful  elegiac  odes, 
and  is  a  most  exact  and  astonishingly  fluent  speaker  of 
the  Latin  language.  9.  The  Abate  Fioravofiti  has  published 
nothing,  but  is  probably  better  known  than  many  who  have 
written  extensive  works.  He  is  an  ardent  admirer  and 
student  of  the  great  Italian  poets,  particularly  Dante,  which 
he  reads  with  an  enthusiasm  which  is  inspiring  to  his  bearers, 
and  possesses  so  much  taste,  information,  and  urbanity  of 
manners  as  to  render  his  society  sought  after  by  every  distin- 
guished foreigner  who  visits  Florence.  10.  The  Canonico 
Bagnoli,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  at  Pisa^  is 
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the  author  of  '  II  Cadmo^'  an  historico-philosophical  poenii 
by  which  he  procured  himself  great  celebrity. 

The  Tuscan  church  is  not  a  rich  one,  and  the  clergy  are^ 
as  a  body,  neither  indolent  in  their  calling  nor  worldly- 
minded.  The  bishops  (with  one  exception,  we  have  been 
told)  never  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  state,  and  are  in 
general  mild  in  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  authority. 
Their  emoluments  are  small,  with  the  exception  of  Florence, 
which  has  a  revenue  of  12,000  crowns  (3000/.)  per  annum, 
and,  including  the  use  of  palaces,  &c.,  is  estimated  at 
18,000  crowns.  It  ought  to  be  observed  also,  with  reference 
to  what  has  been  said  before  respecting  the  relative  value  of 
money  in  England  and  Tuscany,  that  in  a  rank  of  life  where 
foreign  luxuries  are  expected  to  form  a  part  of  daily  con- 
sumption, a  crown  cannot  be  considered  to  be  worth  any* 
thing  like  a  pound  sterling.  French  wines,  for  instance,  and 
the  finest  broad  cloth,  are  at  about  the  same  price  as  in 
England.  The  other  sees  are  worth  about  3000  or  4000 
crowns  per  annum ;  and  two  or  three  of  them  only,  about 
800  or  1000.     But  translations  are  very  rare. 

The  sees  are  as  follows,  including  Lucca  and  Massa,  which 
are  ecclesiastically  connected  with  Tuscany,  and  usually 
reckoned,  therefore,  as  Tuscan  bishoprics.  1.  Florbncb 
(archp.),  having  for  suffragans,  CoUe,  Fiesole,  Pistoja  and 
Prato,  San  Miniato,  San  Sepolcro.  2.  Pisa  (archp.),  Leg 
horn,  Pontremoli.  3.  Siena  (archp.),  Chiusi,  Grosseto, 
Massa,  Sovana.  4.  Lucca  (archp.),  not  suffragan,  Arezzo, 
Cortona,  Montalcino,  Monte  Pulciano,  Pescia,  and  Volterra. 

In  order  to  understand  how  the  educators  of  the  Tuscan 
youth  are  themselves  educated,  it  is  necessary  to  say  some- 
thing respecting  the  monastic  ordbrs. 

The  Certosini  or  Chartreuse  friars  appear  to  lead  very 
happy  lives  in  the  delicious  retreats  to  which  they  have 
banished  themselves,  where  they  are  surrounded  by  all  the 
elegances  of  the  fine  arts  and  the  comforts  of  life. 

The  Franciscan  friars  are  in  general  a  corpulent,  easy 
tempered,  and  insignificant  set  of  men,  very  well  content  to 
find  themselves  tolerated  by  a  world  which  once  reverenced 
them,  and  have  no  pretensions  to  influence  the  state  of  edu- 
cation. The  Capuchins  send  out  eminent  preachers  educated 
amongst  themselves ;  but  the  Scuoloppiij  as  thev  are  vulgarly 
called  in  Italy,  from  ^  contraction  of  the  wordfs  scuole  piCf 
or  the  brethren  of  the  pious  schools,  are  amongst  the  chief 
educators  of  the  rising  generation.  This  order  took  its  rise 
in  Spain  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  has  been  distin- 
guished, ever  since  its  foundation,  for  the  high  respectability^ 
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cultivation^  and  intelligence  of  its  members.    To  the  three 
ordinary  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience  to  their 
own  superiors  and  their  General  at  Rome,  this  order  adds 
that  of  gratuitous  employment  in  education ;  so  that  a  friar 
of  this  order  is  necessarily  a  professor,  none  being  admitted 
who  will  not  or  cannot  occupy  themselves  constantly  in  tsome 
branch  or  other  of  education.     For  this  reason  they  do  not 
congregate  in  large  numbers,  but  in  every  city  or  principal 
town  of  Tuscany  there  is  a  little  knot  of  these  laborious  and 
self*denying  men,  diffusing  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings 
around  them  for  no  earthly  reward  ;  for,  to  their  honour  be 
it  spoken,  the  law  of  their  community,  which  forbids  them 
to  receive  any  remuneration  for  their  instructions,  is  not  only 
never  transgressed,  but  never  (what  it  was  more  likely  to 
be)  evaded*    A  few  pounds  of  chocolate  at  each  of  the  vaca- 
tions, or  some  such  harmless  present,  is  said  to  be  the  only 
return  they  receive  for  superintending,  for  many  a  weary 
year,  the  education  of  those,  many  of  whom  are  perfectly 
able  amply  to  repay  their  labours.    Their  schools,  which^ 
from  the  kind  of  instruction  given  in  them,  might  rather  be 
called  colleges,  are  less  numerously  attended  than  they  merit, 
from  a  prejudice  against  their  severe  modes  of  discipline,  and 
tlie  frequency  of  corporal  punishment.   In  so  far  as  the  com* 
plaint  is  well-founded,  as  it  probably  is  in  some  degree,  this 
circumstance  may  be  attributed  to  their  being  condemned  to 
celibacy,  and  consequently  having  no  proper  sympathy  with 
children, — an  evil  which  the  secular  clergy  are  more  likely  to 
avoid,  from  their  greater  intercourse  with  the  world.     The 
writer  of  this  article  is,  however,  acquainted  with  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  reverse  of  this  treatment  in  the  Padre 
Pendola,  at  Siena,  who  gratuitously  instructs  the  children  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  there,  with  a  truly  paternal 
suavity  of  manner  and  patience  of  instruction.    The  peculiar 
excellence  of  their  mode  of  teaching  is,  that  instead  of  ad^ 
hering  with  pertinacity  to  the  beaten  track  of  their  predeces- 
sors, as  the  priests  commonly  do,  they  have  their  ears  and 
eyes  perpetually  open  to  every  kind  of  improvement  in  edu- 
cation, and  study  new  systems  of  metaphysics,  morals,  &c., 
with  a  view  of  making  their  pupils  acquainted  with  them. 
It  is  true  that  they  endeavour  to  give  them  a  strong  bias  in 
favour  of  whatever   is   established  and   has  been  long  in 
repute  j  and  if  anything  new  is  presented  to  their  hearers,  it 
is   with  a  view  of  directing  the'  whole  strength  of  their 
powerful  minds  to  the  confutation  of  it.     In  this  they  will 
sometimes  be   successful,  and  at  others  not.    But,  at  all 
events,  the  opportunity  of  judging  is  fairly  afforded.    The 
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pious  schools  at  Florence  and  Siena  are  in  the  greatest 
repute^  owing  principally  to  the  distinguished  talents  of  the 
Padre  Ricca^  in  natural  philosophy  and  natural  history,  at 
the  latter  place,  and  the  still  greater  fame  of  the  Padre 
Inghirami,  who  is  director  of  the  observatory,  and  may  be 
called  the  astronomer  royal^  at  the  former,  both  of  whom 
have  published  several  works  connected  with  their  respective 
branches  of  science.  The  professors  of  these  two  celebrated 
establishments  proceed  from  the  humblest  elementary  teach- 
ing to  the  highest  branches  of  knowledge.  The  writer  ba^ 
attended  their  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  in  Florence, 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  improvement.  The  manner 
of  the  professor  was  not  only  remarkably  clear,  but  so  ani-* 
mated  as  necessarily  to  secure  the  attention  of  his  hearers. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  course,  the  professor  announced 
his  readiness  to  receive  voluntary  contributions  towards 
defraying  the  expense  of  machinery  and  experiments,  in- 
curred by  the  convent,  which,  as  it  included  a  beautiful 
model  of  a  steam-engine,  must  in  that  year  have  been  con- 
siderable. 

During  the  French  revolution  and  govemment  all  the 
monasteries  in  Tuscany  were  suppressed,  except  the  Scuole 
Pie,  Since  the  restoration,  the  Grand  Duke  has  allowed  to 
the  surviving  monks  the  sum  of  thirty  crowns  per  annum,  as 
a  pension,  in  lieu  of  their  former  conventual  demesnes,  and 
this  even  if  they  become  secular  priests  and  obtain  lucrative 
employments.  But  he  favours  their  uniting  themselves 
again  into  convents,  by  allowing  them  in  that  case  an  equi- 
valent in  land,  which  is  more  serviceable  to  them,  as  a  hody^ 
than  the  same  amount  in  cash ;  as  they  can  live  comfortably 
together  on  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  lay  by  for  the  future 
wants  of  the  convent  out  of  the  profits  of  their  industry. 

Among  the  other  orders,  the  Padre  Battini^  a  Servite 
(which  order  was  established  in  Florence  a.d.  1233),  has 
distinguished  himself  by  an  able  work  on  the  manners  of  the 
middle  ages.  Ciampi,  a  Tuscan,  who  was  sent  for  by  the 
University  of  Wilna  to  take  the  professorship  of  the  Greek 
language,  in  which,  and  other  branches  of  learning,  he  is 
deeply  skilled,  was  also  once  a  monk.  He  is  now  Professor 
Emeritus. 

II.  Education  of  the  Nobility. 

There  are  in  Tuscany  two  species  of  nobility ;  the  first  is 
that  which  is  derived  from  birth  or  creation,  the  second  is 
that  which  arises  from  the  exercise  of  an  employment  or  pro« 
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fesBion  which  is  held  to  be  noble«  In  this  latter  sense^  however 
iaiproper  we  may  deem  the  application  of  the  term,  the 
heads  of  each  department  of  the  servants  of  the  crown^  e.  g. 
the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  customs,  the  receiver- 
general  of  the  tobacco  duties^  the  director  of  the  department 
of  bridges  and  roads,  the  head  librarians  and  the  keepers  of 
the  museums,  the  professors  of  the  universities,  the  advo- 
cates, all  the  clergy  who  have  received  full  ordination,  and 
all  persons  decorated  with  a  cross,  are  noblemen.  Although, 
therefore,  the  circle  of  nobility  is  exclusive  in  Tuscany,  as 
well  as  in  other  countries,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  by  the 
help  of  so  generous  an  interpretation  of  what  constitutes  a 
nobleman,  the  class  is  a  widely  extended  one,  and  may  be 
presumed  to  include  the  great  bulk  of  the  well-informed  and 
cultivated  part  of  the  community.  For  the  sake  of  greater 
distinctness,  however,  we  shall,  under  the  present  head,  con- 
fine the  application  of  the  term  to  the  high,  as  it  is  called  in 
Italy,  or  the  hereditary  nobility.  The  education  of  this  class 
previously  to  the  French  Revolution  was  of  the  worst  pos- 
sible kind,  and  it  still  continues  to  be  wretchedly  bad  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  old  plan  of  domestic  education  is 
persevered  in  \  Italian  parents,  and  especially  noble  parents, 
being  much  too  indulgent  to  afford  the  hope  that  they  should 
ever  allow  their  children  to  be  properly  disciplined  and  in- 
structed under  their  own  roof.  The  system,  now  nearly 
shamed  out  of  existence,  is  this : — The  '  illustrious  *  parents 
choose  a  good-humoured  young  priestling,  who  may  perhaps 
possess  better  qualifications,  but  is  selected  because  an  empty 
purse  makes  him  readily  subservient  to  the  will  of  those  who 
can  supply  his  necessities.  The  poor  man  soon  finds  that 
he  is  well  or  ill  treated  by  the  family  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  greater  or  less  degree  of  indulgence  he  shows  to  his 
lordling  pupil.  ^  Al  signorino  duole  un  po'  la  testa ;  il  sig- 
norino  ha  d'  andare  in  carrozza  con  i  genitori ;  non  gli  guasti 
il  buon  umore,  poverino  !  *  ^  The  young  gentleman's  head 
aches ;  the  young  gentleman  must  ride  out  with  his  parents ; 
do  not  spoil  his  fine  temper,  poor  fellow  1 '  are  excuses  for 
the  son's  negligences,  to  which  the  preceptor  dares  offer  no 
reply.^  The  children  of  the  family  pass  so  very  little  of  their 
time,  in  general,  in  the  company  of  their  parents,  that  the 
latter  take  care  that  they  shall,  at  all  hazards,  be  in  good 
humour  on  such  occasions;  and  however  anxious  a  tutor 
may  be  conscientiously  to  acquit  himself  of  his  charge,  he 
finds  his  good  intentions  defeated  by.a  power  which  he  can- 
not combat.  The  young  lord  grows  up  wayward  and  igno- 
rant} imd  if  he  ever  afterwards  distinguishes  himself  by  bis 
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acquireraentB^  it  is  in  spite,  and  not  in  conBeqaence^  of  his 
early  education.  In  a  posthumous  volume  of  the  Satires  of 
Alfieri^,  published  in  1804,  this  absurd  and  injurious  system 
fell  under  so  powerful  a  lash,  that  it  is  surprising  it  should 
have  survived  its  castigation. 

There  is  still  to  be  seen  occasionally  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Florence  the  poor  little  spiritless  contino,  not  more  than 
five  years  of  age,  and  far  from  corresponding  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  paternal  partiality,  pien  cC  ingegno,  not  led^  but 
driven  forward  by  a  tall,  gloomy,  clumsy  pretone,  Don 
Raglia  da  Bastiero  himself,  poring  over  a  book,  and  appa- 
rently destitute  of  even  a  spark  of  sympathy  for  his  little 
charge. 

Allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for  the  exaggeration 
of  a  satirist ;  but  it  is  surprising  that,  under  a  system  of 
domestic  education  which  could  afford  any  foundation  for 
such  a  picture  as  the  one  alluded  to,  noblemen  should  have 
been  found  to  distinguish  themselves  either  by  their  attain- 
ments at  the  university  or  by  their  actions  in  life.  Happily^ 
a  very  different  system  is  now  nearly  universally  adopted. 
The  principal  part  of  the  education  of  the  Tuscan  nobility  ia 
now  generally  conducted  at  the  Collegi  de'  Nobili,  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  is  that  at  Siena,  called  CoUegio  Tolemei^ 
from  the  noble  family  who  endowed  it,  where  the  pupils 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  able  instruction  of  the  monks  of  the 
Scuole  Pie,  adjoining  to  whose  convent  the  college  premises 
are  for  this  purpose  erected.  That  they  should  accept  the 
gratuitous  services  of  these  excellent  monks  will  not  appear 
surprising,  when  it  is  [considered  that  the  lectures  at  the 
universities,  although  paid  for  by  the  state,  are  gratuitous  to 
the  public ;  and  that  in  a  country  where  gardens,  museums^ 
galleries^  exhibitions,  libraries,  all  the  stores  of  learning  and 
the  arts  in  short,  are  as  freely  open  to  all  as  the  light  and  air 
of  heaven,  the  duty  of  paying,  and  the  shame  of  not  payings 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  minds  of 
the  natives  as  they  are  in  those  of  our  own  countrymen. 
And  it  would  be  a  strange  perversity  which  would  insist  on 
having  the  worst,  and  paying  for  it,  when  the  best  is  to  be 
had  for  nothing.  A  few  of  the  Tuscan  nobility,  after  finish- 
ing their  studies  at  their  own  colleges,  go  to  one  of  the 
national  universities ;  but  a  Tuscan  noble  going  abroad  for 
education  would  be  a  phenomenon.  On  the  whole,  their 
education  may  be  considered  as  being  still  inferior  to  that  of 
the  same  class  in  the  other  continental  nations.    Yet,  as 

«  Sat.  VJ.«pL'  Edncazione. 
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there  are  not  more  than  about  a  dozen  of  them  who  are  pos^ 
sessed  of  extensive  wealthy  they  find  sufficient  inducement 
to  employ  their  subsequent  leisure  in  the  pursuits  of  science 
and  literature.  And  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
life  itself  is  education  in  so  great  a  degree  as  in  Tuscany* 
Let  us  suppose  a  noble  Florentine,  for  example,  to  have  been 
educated  by  a  priest,  formed  on  the  model  of  the  dark  ages 
«— a  man  of  the  tenth  century  revived.  Even  for  one  so 
brought  up  to  the  age  of  manhood>  the  monuments  of  anti- 
quity around  him  would  not  forbear  to  tell  their  tale  of  the 
history  of  former  times  ;  nor  could  the  heart- stirring  com- 
positions of  the  finest  geniuses,  in  the  most  beautiful  Ian* 
guage  that  exists,  as  nightly  beard  at  the  theatres,  fail  to 
inspire  the  sentiments  of  liberty  and  patriotism  ;  nor  could 
he  listen  to  any  of  their  admirable  improvvisatori,  nor  be 
present  at  their  brilliant  conversazioni,  nor  be  exposed  to 
the  blaze  of  light  which  from  a  thousand  other  quarters 
would  burst  upon  him,  without  learning  something  new  and 
valuable  every  day  and  hour  of  his  life. 
.  (1.^  Among  the  living  nobility  of  Florence,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished for  his  classical  acquirements,  as  well  as  for  his 
poetic  genius,  is  G.  B,  Niccoliniy  whose  prose  writings  on 
subjects  of  taste  and  criticism  are  reckoned  models  of  the 
language.  But  he  is  most  known  and  admired  as  a  poet  and 
a  patriot  poet.  His  tragedy  of  Antonio  Foscarini  in  parti- 
cular, in  which  the  sentiments  of  an  unconquerable  love  of 
liberty,  and  of  an  exalted,  unbending  sense  of  public  justice 
and  honour,  are  poured  forth  with  all  the  majesty  and  sweet- 
ness that  the  Tuscan  tongue  possesses,  is  listened  to  by  his 
countrymen,  night  after  night,  with  never-wearying  applause 
During  the  winter  of  182&,  when  this  tragedy  was  several 
times  represented  at  Florence,  the  people  went  at  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  day  to  secure  their  places,  patiently  waiting 
until  half-past  seven  for  the  commencement  of  the  perform- 
ance. 

(2.)  Although  he  is  lately  dead  (and,  therefore,  does  not 
strictly  fall  within  the  present  plan),  we  cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning  tlie  Count  d'  JK/ct,  to  whom  the  capital  is  under 
immense  obligations  for  the  gift  of  a  library  estimated  at 
the  value  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  collected 
by  himself,  comprising  a  vast  number  of  rare  works  in 
various  languages ;  amongst  which  are,  what  Tuscany  was 
before  deficient  in,  editiones  principes  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics.  D'  Elci  published  in  his  lifetime  a  cor- 
rected text  of  Lucan,  and  a  good  many  satires  written  in 
elegant  Latin  verse.    This  princely  gift,  for  the  reception  of 
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tvhich  the  Grand  t)uke  has  erected  additional  apartments  to 
the  celebrated  Lorenzo-Medicean  Library^  forms  the  fifth  of 
those  noble  institutions  which  are  now  open  to  the  public. 
The  charming  library  of  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti  may 
indeed  be  said  to  make  the  number  six,  as  permission  is 
granted  to  any  respectable  person  to  read  there. 

(3.)  Another  precious  bequest  to  Tuscany  by  one  of  her 
nobles  was  the  foundation  of  an  academy  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion in  the  arts^  sciences,  and  languages,  by  the  Count  Luigi 
Bardiy  who  died  a  few  months  ago.  The  institution  is  not 
to  be  opened  for  five  years.  Count  Bardi  distinguished  him- 
self in  early  life  by  the  publication  of  an  elegant  dissertation 
on  the  progress  of  the  sciences  in  Tuscany,  read  before  the 
Lyceum,  an  institution  for  the  delivery  of  lectures  and 
essays,  founded  by  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  Maria  Luisa^  in 
the  year  ISOJ^  and  abolished  by  Ferdinand  III.  on  his  resto- 
ration in  1814. 

(4.)  The  Count  Baldelli  Boni,  governor  of  Siena,  who  is 
a  native  of  Cortona  in  Tuscany,  is  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  La  Crusca,  under  whose  sanction  he  has  published  bio- 
graphical and  literary  notices  of  the  lives  of  Petrarch,  Boc- 
caccio, and  Macchiavelli,  and  the  Voyages  of  Discovery  of 
Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  two  volumes  quarto, 
with  numerous  geographical,  scientific,  and  philological  notes 
and  dissertations  *. 

(5.)  The  Cavalier  Mancini  is  a  very  agreeable  poet,  and 
lias  published  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Iliad,  of  the 
Georgics  of  Virgil,  and  last,  but  not  the  least  difficult  or 
successful  of  his  undertakings,  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 
(6.)  The  Marquis  6%no  Capponi  possesses  very  considerable 
literary  talents,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the 
Antologia^  a  monthly  journal  of  great  merit,  published  by 
Vieusseux,  and  read  throughout  Europe.  CapponVs  articles 
commonly  have  his  name  affixed. 

Amongst  the  young  nobility  of  Tuscany,  one  of  the 
favourite  methods  of  promoting  the  interests  of  their  country 
is  studying  the  theory  of  agriculture,  and  occasionally,  but 
too  rarely,  putting  theory  to  the  test  of  experience.  Whe- 
ther the  celebrated  Imperial  and  Royal  Society  of  the  OeoV" 
gqfilii  which  assumes  a  high  literary  character,  as  well  as 
agricultural,  has  been  of  much  real  service  to  their  country, 
is  doubted  by  many.  But  the  intention  is  laudable;  and 
amongst  these  literary  and  philosophical  agriculturists,  their 
noble  secretary,  (7-)  the  Marquess  Cosimo  Ridolfi,  is  much 

«  He  died  April,  183U 
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distinguished  by  his  publications  and  experiments ;  and  it  is 
proper  to  add^  that  his  claims  to  notice  as  a  literary  man  and 
a  philanthropist  do  not  rest  solely  on  the  merits  of  that 
society.  He  is  the  muni&cent  patron  of  schools  on  the  Lan- 
casterian  plan  for  instruction  in  the  fine  arts  and  in  useful 
knowledge.    ■ 

A  great  proportion  of  eminent  statesmen  and  public  officers 
in  Tuscany  have  arisen  from  the  lowest  rank,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  show  in  speaking  of  the  education 
of  the  people.  Several,  however^  are  descended  from  the 
ancient  nobility  of  the  country.  Amongst  these  are  (8.) 
the  Prince  Corsini,  the  very  able  minister  of  state  for  the 
home  department ;  and  (9.)  Count  Fossombroni,  at  present^ 
and  for  many  years  past,  prime  minister  of  Tuscany,  of 
whose  talents  and  public  virtues  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
enough.  He  is  now  seventy-two  years  of  age,  and  having 
held  posts  of  distinction  under  successive  governments,  he 
has,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  been  a  blessing  to  his 
country.  He  is  profoundly  skilled  in  the  exact  sciences^  yet 
possesses  an  equally  ample  knowledge  of  mankind.  He 
enjoys  so  entirely  the  confidence  of  the  present  Grand  Duke, 
that,  although  only  the  minister  of  an  absolute  monarch,  he 
may  be  said  to  concentrate  in  himself  the  government  of 
Tuscany.  He  has  always  shown  himself  the  prompt  and 
vigorous  opponent  of  any  attempted  usurpation  on  the  part 
of  the  court  of  Rome. 

Fossombroni  is  well  skilled  in  practical  hydraulics;  and 
moat  of  the  plans  for  the  draining  of  the  marsh  lands,  and 
other  similar  improvements  in  the  fiice  of  the  country,  have 
not  only  been  generally  projected,  but  actually  planned  and 
personally  inspected  by  the  prime  minister.  He  is  a  zealous 
patron  of  merit  in  every  rank  of  life ;  and  if  any  act  of  mani- 
fest injustice  or  oppression  in  this  country  is  not  repaired  or 
punished,  it  is  because  Fossombroni's  arm  has  been  paralysed 
by  the  machinations  of  other  persons  still  nearer  the  impe- 
rial and  royal  ear  than  the  premier.  Without  having  recourse 
to  corruption  to  increase  the  very  moderate  emoluments  of 
his  office,  it  is  said  that,  although  simple  in  his  mode  of  life, 
he  will  die  poor. 

III.  Education  of  Females. 

\  Next  to  the  education  of  the  nobility,  it  seems  proper  to 
notice  that  of  the  young  females  of  the  higher  ranks,  as 
that  of  the  lower  ranks  will  come  to  be  described  under  the 
head  of  the  People.    And  here,  were  we  to  describe  the  state 
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of  female  education  thirty  years  ago^^we  should  have  a  woful 
tale  to  tell.  Alfieri,  in  the  satire  on  education  before  re- 
ferred to,  represents  his  *  Illustrious  Count '  as  consigning  to 
the  tutor  of  bis  five  hopeful  sons,  merely  by  way  of  appen* 
dage  to  his  duties,  to  explain  to  his  daughter,  who  had  not 
yet  entered  the  convent,  what  least  of  all  things  in  the 
world  require  explanation — the  airs  to  Metastasio^s  Dramas; 
adding  that  the  countess  had  no  time  to  attend  to  her  educa- 
tion, and  he  still  less.  Italian  ladies  of  middle  age  describe 
the  education  of  their  youth  as  having  been  defective  in  the 
extreme.  As  the  boys  were  immured  in  the  college  or  semi- 
nary, so  they  were  shut  up  in  the  convent  for  year  after  year, 
the  progress  of  their  education  being  as  slow  as  that  of  time 
seemed  to  them  to  be.  The  Tuscan  convents,  previously  to 
the  French  Revolution,  were  not  only  in  a  state  of  gross 
ignorance,  but,  in  some  instances,  nurseries  of  vice.  Although 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  the  worst  times  there  were 
many  of  their  inmates  to  whom  the  language  of  Spenser 
might  apply. 

Whose  only  joy  was  to  relieve  the  needs 
Of  wretched  soules  ajid  belpe  the  helplesse  poore  { 
All  night  she  spent  in  bid£ng  of  her  bedes, 
And  all  tiie  day  in  doing  good  and  godly  deedes-— 

yet  in  general  no  system  of  education  can  be  conceived  more 
absurd  and  injurious  than  that  which  places  those  who  are 
designed  to  constitute  the  charm  of  the  social  circle,  under 
the  training  and  instruction  of  recluses.  This  system  is  still 
persevered  in :  for  Tuscany  does  not  contain,  as  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware,  a  single  establishment  for  the  education 
of  females  of  the  higher  class,  which  is  not  conventual. 
Public  opinion  has,  however,  so  far  prevailed,  that  the  best 
masters  in  the  branches  of  knowledge,  useful  or  ornamental 
to  the  female  sex,  are  now  called  in  to  aid  the  instruction  of 
the  nuns,  and  that  without  any  regard  to  their  being  eccle- 
siastics or  laymen ;  so  that  the  sarcasms  of  many  travellers 
at  the  general  ignorance  of  the  Italian  ladies,  as  regards 
Tuscany,  may  be  said  to  be  no  longer  applicable.  No  longer 
can  it  be  said  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  score  of 
pedants,  the  Italian  ladies  can  do  nothing  but  sing  and  tam- 
bour, and  that  there  is  no  medium  between  a  doctor  of  laws 
(to  which  distinction  ladies  are  allowed  to  aspire)  and  one 
who  cannot  write  her  own  name.  Italy  still  possesses  many 
ladies  of  genius  and  learning,  and  Tuscany  a  few;  but  they 
no  longer  stand  at  the  same  immeasurable  elevation  above 
the  rest  of  their  sex.  Allowance  must  be  made  by  travellers 
for  the  mode  in  which  the  display  of  female  talent  is  encou- 
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tdigeA  in  Italy.  It  is  very  contrary  to  English  taste  to  se^ 
very  young  ladies  of  rank  act  or  recite  at  amateur  theatres, 
or  before  very  large  audiences,  invited  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  witnessing  this  display,  at  the  houses  of  their 
parents.  This  feeling  apart,  the  writer  has  been  deeply  in- 
terested at  witnessing  the  recitation  of  the  deep-toned  tra* 
gedi^s  of  Alfieri,  and  the  most  sublime  passages  of  Dante^ 
with  such  a  delicate  discrimination,  and  with  a  taste  and 
feeling  so  completely  entering  into  the  soul  of  the  author,  as 
to  convey  the  conviction  that  the  fair  dilettanti,  while  they 
possessed  minds  cast  in  no  ordinary  mould,  had  been  trained 
likewise  By  no  ordinary  routine  of  instruction.  The  Floren^ 
tine  ladies  in  particular,  of  the  rising  generation^  are  incom- 
parable readers  and  reciters,  a  distinction  which  they  owe  to 
the  instructions  of  Signor  Morrocchesi,  professor  of  decla- 
mation, and  formerly  an  actor,  who  had  the  singular  merit 
of  rendering  popular  the  once  neglected  performances  of  the 
great  reviver  (not  to  say  the  father)  of  Italian  tragedy.  As 
the  following  anecdote  speaks  highly  in  favour  of  the  cha- 
racter of  one,  of  whose  feelings  and  disposition  little  that  is 
favourable  is  recorded,  it  is  worth  relating.  In  1800, 
Alfieri's  tragedy  of  Saul,  composed  by  him  and  performed  on 
the  Roman  stage  in  1783,  had,  in  common  with  his  other 
tragedies,  experienced  seventeen  years  of  neglect.  Although 
acted,  they  were  little  understood  or  admired,  because  there 
were  no  actors  who  could  give  effect  to  a  degree  of  energy 
and  variety  wholly  new  to  the  Italian  tragedy.  The  mono- 
tony of  delivery,  which  is  still  by  the  multitude  regarded  as 
even  a  rule  of  Italian  recitation  in  the  serious  style,  was 
absolute  murder  to  the  bold  conceptions  of  Alfieri.  Unex- 
pectedly, however,  he  was  informed  that  his  Saul  was  be- 
coming popular  at  the  Teatro  Nuovo  of  Florence.  Incredu- 
lous of  the  fact,  he  went,  and  found,  to  his  inexpressible 
delight,  Marrocchesi,  before  a  crowded  audience,  the  very 
Saul  of  his  own  imaginings.  The  actor,  a  man  of  genuine 
sensibility,  was  so  overcome  by  the  presence  and  plaudits  of 
the  author,  that  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  Fifth  Act, 
where,  exclaiming — 

Empia  Filiste, 
Mi  troverai,  ma  almen  da  re,  qui  .  .  •  •  morto, — 

he  falls  on  his  sword,  he  was  very  near  inflicting  on  himself 
a  more  than  dramatic  death,  and  having  severely  wounded 
himself,  was  carried  off  the  stage  apparently  dead.  Alfieri 
darted  behind  the  scenes,  and  having  personally  paid  him 
every  attention  necessary  for  his  restoration,  was  the  first 
object  which  met  the  eyes  of  the  recovered  actor,  affection- 
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ately  pressing  his  hand  in  his.  And  from  that  moment  to 
the  end  of  the  poet's  life,  the  reviver  of  Italian  tragedy  was 
the  warm  and  generous  friend  and  patron  of  the  reviver  of 
the  art  of  declamation  in  Tuscany. 

This  anecdote  may  serve  to  show  that  the  ladies  of 
Florence,  by  placing  themselves  under  such  an  instnictor, 
are  not  only  acquiring  an  art  by  which  they  may  afford  a 
rational  and  pleasing  amusement  to  their  friends,  but  are  iu 
the  way  of  having  their  taste  and  sensibilities  cultivated,  and 
their  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  advanced.  If  the 
reader  lament  that  public  display  should  be  made  a  principal 
object  in  female  education,  we  agree  with  him  in  this  senti- 
ment ;  but  it  is  our  business  to  represent  facts  as  they  are, 
not  as  we  would  wish  them.  As  there  are  no  boarding- 
schools  for  young  ladies  in  Tuscany,  it  becomes  an  interest- 
ing inquiry  how  far  the  ^  educatorii'  attached  to  the  convents, 
in  point  of  extent  and  number  of  pupils,  supply  their  place. 
The  capital  may  serve  as  a  specimen,  where  there  are  seven 
of  these  institutions.  1st.  The  educatorio  of  the  convent  of 
the  Annimciata,  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Grand 
Duchess,  where  all  the  highest  nobility  are  educated,  con- 
tains about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils,  and  the  sys* 
tem  of  education  pursued  there,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
ablest  professors  in  Tuscany,  is  said  to  be,  both  in  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  point  of  view,  of  the  very  best  kind,  and 
the  conventual  restrictions  and  religious  requisitions  to  be 
liberally  understood,  although  none,  of  course,  can  be  admit- 
ted who  do  not  conform  to  the  Catholic  ceremonies — a  regu* 
lation  which  can  hardly  be  felt  as  a  grievance,  as  there  is 
probably  not  a  single  properly  Tuscan  family  belonging  to 
any  other  communion  than  that  of  the  church  of  Rome*.  In 
the  six  remaining  convents,  (2.)  Ripoli,  (3.)  Gli  Angiolini, 
(4.)  S.  Agata,  (5.)  Le  Mantellate,  (6.)  11  Conventino, — all 
within  the  city,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  (J.)  Le 
Quiete,  the  plan  of  instruction  is  similar ;  but  smaller  funds 
do  not  allow  of  equal  advantages  being  enjoyed  by  the  pupils. 
At  the  Annunciata  board  and  a  full  course  of  instruction  cost 
nearly  four  hundred  crowns  (100/.  sterling)  per  annum  to 
the  parents.  There  are  about  seventy  pupils.  Several  of 
the  highest  noble  families  in  Tuscany  have  recently  adopted 
the  system  of  domestic  instruction,  with  the  assistance  of 

•  Exceptsous  to  this  remark  can  hardly  he  said  to  he  formed  hy  ihe  Jew*,  who 
are  pretty  numeroiiNly  settled  at  Leghorn,  or  by  the  few  ProiettaiU  families  from 
the  Swiss  Canton  of  Ticino  settled  in  Florencci  and  for  whose  benefit  the  Swiss 
pastor  has  lately  begun  to  preach  once  in  six  weeks  in  the  Italian  language 
instead  of  Frenohj  which  b  in  Italy  the  language  of  Protestantism, 
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the  attendance  of  masters.  Where  the  mothers  of  families 
are  themselves  well  educated,  as  they  are  rapidly  becoming, 
this  plan  may  be  attended  with  some  advantages,  although, 
as  far  as  the  observation  of  the  writer  has  extended,  bitter 
disappointment  has  been  the  result  of  the  pleasing  theory 
of  an  exdusively  domestic  education.  Having  described 
the  nature  of  female  education  in  Tuscany,  our  next  inquiry 
is  what  are  its  results  ?  The  beneficial  influence  of  woman 
on  the  society  in  which  she  lives,  is  infinitely  more  in  pro- 

e^rtion  to  her  moral  than  to  her  intellectual  superiority, 
e  who  has  a  heart  to  be  a  genuine  admirer  of  this  fine 
country  with  its  interesting  inhabitants,  will  shed  propor- 
tionably  bitter  tears  over  its  stains,  and  hail  with  delight 
every  appearance  of  improvement. 

The  best-informed  natives  agree  in  affirming  that  infidelity 
to  the  sacred  ties  of  the  conjugal,  and  consequent  neglect 
of  the  no  less  sacred  duties  of  the  parental,  relation  in  either 
sex,  is  no  longer  a  fashionable  and  uncensured  crime.  Public 
opinion  is  daily  and  hourly  acquiring  strength  to  brand  it 
with  merited  disgrace,  however  highly  its  forehead  may  be 
raised.  The  reformation  of  public  morals  requires  a  purer 
and  a  more  affectionate  hand  than  that  which  raised  the  lash 
of  a  Juvenal  or  an  Alfieri,  and  it  is  consolatory  to  know  that 
Tuscany  is  beginnings  although  but  beginning,  to  supply 
her  great  want — that  of  moral  writers  themselves  above  all 
stain  or  suspicion.  In  confirmation  of  this  remark,  several 
articles  in  the  ^  Antologia'  of  Florence,  for  the  years  1828 
and  1829,  and  the  number  for  September,  1827,  niay  be 
appealed  to,  the  writers  of  which  are  known  to  the  public ; 
and  several  little  tracts,  which  (without  any  society  to  direct 
them)  are  flying  about  the  country,  and  arousing  the  atten- 
tion, it  is  understood,  of  the  hitherto  lethargic  or  contemp- 
tuous fashionable  public.  Exquisitely  beautiful  in  style  is 
the  little  anonymous  publication,  well  known  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  Professor  Morij  of  Siena,  entitled,  '  A  Letter  of 
Advice  from  Philetus  to  Theodora,  on  the  eve  of  her  Mar- 
riage.' Are  we  to  consider  the  fact,  that  this  valuable  little 
publication  appears  not  only  anonymously,  but  without  place 
or  printer's  name,  as  an  indication,  that  in  the  pure  and  lofty 
region  of  morals,  as  applied  to  human  practice,  the  Tuscan 
muse  makes  her  way  with  timid  steps,  and  blushing  to  return 
to  the  right  path  ?  Has,  then,  the  pulpit  been  silent  ?  No ; 
but  it  has  thundered  idly,  because  it  has  done  nothing  but 
thunder. 

Tuscany  boasts  the  names  of  several  ladies  of  distinguished 
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talent  now  living.  (I,)*  The  Signora  Rosselini,  of  Flo- 
rence, is  an  elegant  writer  of  comedies.  (2.)  The  Signora 
Pallif  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  at  Leghorn,  is  an  improv- 
visatrice  of  interesting  tragedies^  some  of  which  have  been 
published.  (3.)  Marchionni  is  admired  all  over  Italy,  for  a 
very  rare  talent  in  an  Italian,  that  of  comic  acting.  (4.) 
Internari  possesses  astonishing  powers  as  a  tragic  actress, 
and  is  said  to  be  a  woman  of  very  superior  intellectual  en- 
dowments and  acquirements.  (5.)  The  Signora  Mazzei  is  a 
lady  of  considerable  learning,  having  been  in  early  life  an 
improvvisatrice  in  Greek. 

As  the  talent  of  improvisation  is  nearly  peculiar  to  the 
Italians,  and  in  Tuscany  is  more  frequently  possessed  by  the 
fair  sex  than  by  men,  it  may  be  proper  to  introduce  in  this 
place  a  few  observations  respecting  it.  As  exercised  by  the 
beggars  in  the  great  square  of  Florence,  it  is  a  mere  jingle 
of  rhymes,  although  certainly  the  interminable  abundance 
and  facility  of  their  production  is  very  wonderful.  Those 
who  exercise  this  talent  among  the  cultivated  classes,  and 
who  reason  or  attempt  to  reason  upon  it,  describe  it  as  being 
^  rather  a  gift  of  the  tongue  than  of  the  understanding.'  It 
is  not  very  easy  to  afiBx  precise  ideas  to  this  account  of  the 
matter.  But  although  what  is  thus  delivered  has  often  all 
the  advantage  of  premeditation,  yet  .were  the  speaker  to 
pause  even  a  moment  to  consider  what  he  should  say,  he 
would  beinfalliblv  lost.  The  machine  is  wound  up.:  it  must 
go  on  until  it  is  down.  Perhaps  by  pausing  and  giving  way 
to  the  idea  of  difficulty  in  the  undertaking,  that  courage  and 
presence  of  mind  would  be  lost  which  are  the  first  essentials 
to  success.  The  Signora  Mazzei  possesses  the  superior  and 
incalculable  advantage  of  a  mind  richly  stored  with  the  facts 
and  images  of  real  and  fictitious  history,  ancient  and  modem, 
and  she  is  enabled  to  entertain  the  parties  whom  she  invites 
for  this  purpose,  with  such  endless  variety  as  to  lead  one  of 
them  to  observe^ '  it  is  much  easier  for  you  to  execute  the 
tasks  imposed  on  you,  than  for  us  to  find  subjects  for  you/ 
The  first  time  the  writer  heard  this  lady,  each  individual,  in 
a  company  of  twenty  persons,  was  invited  in  turn  to  give 
her  a  subject,  of  whatever  kind.  The  strangest,  and  appa- 
rently least  poetical,  were  selected  by  many.  One  of  these 
was,  a  husband  awaked  by  the  cries  of  his  children,  lament- 
ing that  he  is  married.    The  next  task  was,  having  fourteen 

*  llie  luceession  of  nnmben  here  and  elsewhera  employed  is  not  intended  as 
an  oruler  of  merit,  but,  by  catching  the  eye  of  the  reader,  to  furnish  him  with  a 
ready  answer  to  ibe  question  whicn  is  so  frequently  asked, '  What  distingubhed 
peifons  axe  then  now  living  in  Tuscany  ?' 
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rhymes  given,  to  complete  the  lines^  and  to  do  this  fire 
times  successively,  each  time  treating  of  a  different  subject, 
selected  by  the  company.  The  next  was,  to  describe  the 
character  of  Filippo  Strozzi,  the  •  Cato  of  Tuscany/  who, 
although  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Europe,  refused  to 
be  called  anything  but  Philip.  The  next  was  the  captivity 
of  Tasso ;  then  the  persecution  of  Galileo ;  then  the  fifth 
act  of  a  supposed  tragedy  on  the  history  of  Galeazzo,  Visconti 
of  Milan.  This  surprising  exhibition  of  talent  continued 
for  about  three  hours  ;  and  although  the  whole  was  performed 
with  as  unvarying  regularity  and  promptness  as  if  the  result 
of  machinery,  a  powerful  and  highly  cultivated  presiding 
mind  was  shown  throughout. 

The  cultivation  of  such  a  talent  as  this  cannot  be  deemed 
a  frivolous  or  useless  occupation  of  the  time  of  the  Tuscan 
ladies.  The  pens  of  many  whom  we  have  no  opportunity  of 
naming  are  likewise  busily  employed  in  translating  the  works 
of  Miss  fldge worth,  Miss  Hamilton,  and  other  English 
writers,  the  Conversations  of  Mrs.  Marcet  on  scientific  sub- 
jects, &c.  I'hey  have  still,  indeed,  a  great  want,  which  it 
may  require  perhaps  a  century  of  their  present  improved 
condition  to  supply, — to  have  a  Hannah  More^  a  Baiiiie,  a 
Barbauld,  amongst  themselves ;  and  the  first  step  towards 
this  will  no  doubt  be,  to  acquire,  what  their  present  educa- 
tion and  habits,  improved  as  they  are,  still  deny  them,  a 
genuine  relish  for  the  simple  beauties  of  nature. 

As  the  public  charitable  institutions  in  Tuscany  are,  for 
the  most  part,  under  the  direction  of  Government — not  of 
individuals,  they  are  shut  out  from  one  extensive  field  of 
exertion,  which  is  open  to  British  females.  Many  ladies  of 
rank,  however,  become  Sisters  of  Charity,  a  society  that  re- 
quires no  vow,  and  they  are  indefatigable  in  visiting  the  sick. 
It  is  they,  too,  who  are  the  most  exemplary  in  the  discharge 
of  what  they  deem  to  be  the  duties  of  religion,  who  minister 
most  freely  of  their  substance  for  its  support,  and  who  fill 
the  churches,  which^  except  in  Florence,  are  almost  for-* 
saken  by  the  men. 

IV.  Education  of  the  Civil  Professions, 

In  considering  the  education  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobles, 
we  have  seen  distinguished  talent  occasionally  struggling 
with  success  against  the  depressing  effects  of  a  defective 
system  of  early  instruction.  In  contemplating  that  of  the 
two  learned  civil  professions,  law  and  medicine,  a  more  uni- 
formly pleasing  subject  awaits  us ;  and  particularly  in  regard 
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to  the  former  of  these^  we  shall  find  a  good  education  pro* 
ducing  its  natural  fruits. 

The  Tuscan  advocates,  springing  from  a  class  over  which 
superstition  and  prejudice  have  the  least  influence — the 
middle  rank  of  life,  are  placed  at  once  by  their  parents  under 
the  best  instructors  abroad,  and  receive  the  greatest  advan-^ 
tage  from  the  conversation  which  passes  under  the  paternal 
roof,  which  is  generally  conducted  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  freedom,  and  relates  to  the  most  interesting  subjects 
which  can  engage  the  youthful  mind.  From  the  best  school 
their  neighbourhood  affords,  which  is  usually  that  of  the 
exemplary  monks  of  the  Scuole  Pie,  they  pass  to  the 
University  of  Pisa,  or  that  of  Siena,  where  they  are  required 
to  spend  six  years  in  legal  and  other  general  studies,  pre- 
viously to  their  taking  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  which  is 
necessary  to  their  practising  as  barristers,  and  the  examina- 
tions for  which  are  very  rigorous.  The  two  Tuscan  Univer- 
sities afford  the  best  possible  advantages  for  the  acquisition 
of  legal  knowledge,  and,  as  far  as  the  young  advocates  are 
concerned,  they  may  be  considered  as,  generally  speaking, 
places  of  industrious  and  well-regulated  study.  Thus 
trained,  they  are  fitted  to  adorn,  and  are  freely  admitted  to, 
the  first  circles  of  society,  and  acquire  a  polish  of  manners, 
and  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  a  thoroughly  polite  man, 
in  a  degree  which  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  amongst  the 
nobles.  Their  character  is  no  doubt  much  influenced  like- 
wise by  the  nature  of  the  legal  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  Tuscan  code  of  laws  has  for  the  last  sixty  years  been 
undergoing  a  nearly  uninterrupted  process  of  simplification 
and  improvement,  from  the  mass  of  confusion  and  chicanery 
in  which  the  illustrious  Grand  Duke  Leopold  found  them  in 
the  middle  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Many  of  the  institutions  of  this  great  legal  and  ecclesiastical 
reformer  are  still  in  force.  Some  of  the  improvements  in- 
troduced by  the  French  have  likewise  remained  untouched, 
and  some  further  progress  was  made  during  the  reign  of  the 
late  Grand  Duke,  Ferdinand  III.  And  although  the  system 
still  admits  of  much  delay  of  justice,  abuse  and  corruption, 
it  furnishes  a  full  and  unrestrained  scope  to  the  eloquence  of 
the  advocates,  and  secures  in  general  that  consent  of  public 
opinion  which  is  necessary  to  give  their  most  powerful  sanc- 
tion to  its  decrees.  Almost  as  soon  as  a  supposed  delin- 
quent is  thrown  into  prison,  an  officer,  styled  the  chancel- 
lor, begins  the  examination  of  witnesses,  which,  being  com- 
mitted to  writing,  forms  the  basis  of  his  own  judgment  and 
that  of  his  colleagues  on  the  day  of  trial.    These  examina^ 
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tions^  which  are  private^  are  conducted  tdth  all  imaginable 

diligence  to  elicit  the  truths  and  until  the  chancellor  thinks 
he  has  sufficient  ground  for  forming  a  judgment^  the  trial 
may  be  continually  postponed,  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the 
prisoner,  whether  innocent  or  guilty ;  for,  in  the  former  case, 
be  unjustly  suffers  as  a  culprit ;  while,  in  the  latter,  a  punish^ 
ment  is  inflicted  on  him  which  forms  no  part  of  his  sentence. 
We  have  heard  of  trials  for  murder  being  delayed  in  this 
way  for  a  year  and  a  half,  until  light  at  length  broke  in  upon 
the  chancellor's  mind  ;  this  we  regard  to  be  the  crying  evil  of 
Tuscan  legislation,  especially  as  the  chancellor  is  not  obliged 
to  take  these  examinations  in  person,  but  may  conduct  the 
whole  by  his  clerk.  The  eliciting  of  the  truth  may  be  in  this 
way  further  delayed,  or  its  evidence  obscured  by  the  want  of 
skill  in  the  examiner.  When  the  chancellor,  who  here  acts  the 
part  of  a  grand  jury,  has  returned  a  true  bill  against  the 
prisoner,  the  evidence  of  his  guilt  must  be  studied  by 
a  judge,  called  ^  il  relatore,'  in  order  to  prepare  himself  to 
give  an  account  of  it  to  his  colleagues  on  the  day  of  trial. 
They  are  five  in  number,  sitting  together,  and  the  prisoner 
being  released  from  his  chains,  is  placed  before  them,  not  to 
be  tried,  but  to  bear  his  trial  read.  In  cases  of  capital  crime, 
the  prisoner  may,  however,  on  assigning  reasons  satisfactory 
to  his  judges,  call  for  any  witness,  and  have  him  examined 
over  again  by  the  chancellor  in  bis  presence.  But  this  pri* 
vilege,  perhaps  through  fear  of  aggravating  his  case,  is,  in 
practice,  scarcely  ever  resorted  to  by  the  accused.  After 
the  reporting  judge  has  read  the  proves  verbal,  the  ^scal 
advocate^  or  public  accuser,  gives  the  judges  his  opinion  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  the  punishment  required  by 
the  laws.  But  he  is  strictly  prohibited  (according  to  an 
admirable  provision)  from  indulging  in  exaggerated  state-* 
ments,  or  appealing  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  passions  of 
the  judges.  This  part  is  left  to  the  advocate  of  the  accused, 
who  next  rises,  and  if  the  case  be  one  of  interest,  gives  free 
scope  to  whatever  talents  for  argument  or  declamation  he 

{possesses.  The  public  is  freely  admitted,  and  the  writer  has 
istened  for  many  an  hour  with  delight  to  the  eloquent 
harangues  of  Carlo  Cantini  (since  made  af  judge),  who  during 
the  years  1827,  1828,  was  in  the  height  of  his  brilliant  career. 
In  one  instance,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  three  hours'  speech  of 
his,  in  defence  of  a  youth  accused  as  accomplice  in  a  murder, 
a  distinct  peal  of  applause  was  extorted  from  the  advocates 
and  the  audience,  of  which  an  instance  was  not  remembered 
in  the  criminal  court  of  Florence.  It  was  peremptorily  sup- 
pressed by  the  presiding  judge^  and  prosecutions  were  after- 
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wards  entered  against  several  individnals  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  expressions  of  approbation ;  but  these  were  merely 
formal^  to  save  appearances ;  and  a  more  effectual  remedy 
was  adopted  a  few  months  afterwards^  by  raising  this  merito- 
rious young  advocate  to  the  bench.  The  fiscal  advocate 
rarely  avails  himself  of  his  privilege  of  reply  to  the  defence, 
or  if  he  do  so,  limits  himself  to  the  correction  of  matters  of 
fact ;  and  the  judges  then  retire  and  give  their  sentence  at 
their  leisure^  but  in  common  cases  before  another  trial  is 
begun. 

The  Tuscan  criminal  code  is  considerably  milder  than  the 
English,  and  is  enforced  with  equal  or  greater  lenity.  To  all 
but  cases  of  atrocious  murder,  the  Grand  Duke  is  open  to 
applications  for  pardon,  and  after  considerable  delay,  entrea- 
ties (it  is  said  of  those  of  the  Grand  Duchess)  often  prevail  in 
cases  where  a  stricter  execution  of  the  law  would  better  have 
answered  the  ends  of  public  justice,  and  have  had  a  more 
favourable  influence  on  the  public  morals.  Highway  robbery 
and  house-breaking,  as  well  as  premeditated  murder,  are 
punishable  with  death.  In  a  quarrel  where  implements  not 
coming  under  the  description  of  arms  (such  as  knives,  &c.) 
are  employed,  murder  is  punished  with  the  galleys  at  Pisa,  or 
with  banishment  to  the  unhealthy  marsh  district  of  Grosseto. 
In  cases  of  death  arising  from  duel,  if  the  challenger  is  killed^ 
the  punishment  is  seven  years  of  the  galleys ;  but  if  the 
challenged,  fourteen  years.  Atrocious  crimes  are  exceed- 
ingly rare,  except  in  the  comparatively  uncivilized  district 
called  the  Tiucan  Uomagnaj  bordering  on  the  Bolognese 
territories  of  the  Pope,  where  murders  are  sometimes  attended 
with  circumstances  of  almost  inconceivable  horror.  Rob- 
beries are  also  common  at  Leghorn,  where  there  is  a  great 
concourse  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  civil  legislation  of  Tuscany  is  far  more  defective  than 
the  criminal,  giving  occasion  to  much  delay  and  expense. 
Lawsuits  are  sometimes  prolonged  for  ten  years,  and  one 
case  is  talked  of  which  lasted  twenty.*  This  circumstance 
is  principally  attributed,  at  present,  to  a  change  which  was 
unwisely  introduced  into  the  code  at  the  restoration,  pre- 
viously to  which  period  the  French  system  prevailed,  ac- 
cording to  which  what  is  called  the  *  incident'*  to  a  suit 
(which  we  may  interpret  by  what  is  known,  by  grievous  ex- 
perience, to  our  Chancery  suitors  under  the  name  of  question 
referred  to  the  Master)  was  argued  and  decided  by  the  same 
judges,  and,  if  time  allowed,  at  the  same  sitting  with  the  suit 

*  But  what  is  this  compared  wiUi  tha  delaya  of  oor  own  Court  of  Chancery  f 
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itself;  whereas,  according  to  the  present  restored  system,  the 
incident  becomes  a  suit  within  a  suit — ^nay,  even  may  itself 
contain  an  incident  which  must  be  tried  in  another  court^ 
and  upon  its  separate  merits. 

A  Tuscan  advocate,  in  pretty  good  practice,  may  be  sure 
of  midcing  1000  crowns  (250Z.)  per  annum,  upon  which  he 
can  live  genteely ;  and  there  have  been  instances  of  men  in 
the  receipt  of  6000  per  annum :  so  that  an  elevation  to  the 
bench,  with  a  salary  of  only  800  crowns,  is  not  coveted  by 
any  who  are  in  good  health  and  in  the  prime  of  life.  The 
most  celebrated  Tuscan  advocates  since  the  elevation  of 
Cantiniy  last  year,  and  the  death  of  CoUiniy  a  few  mouths 
ago,  in  the  plenitude  of  literary  and  legal  honours,  are— 
(1.)  Aldobrando  Paoliniy  editor  of  an  edition  of  the  cele- 
brated work  of  Beccaria,  with  a  great  variety  of  original 
dissertations  and  commentaries  ;  of  a  Treaty  on  Ck>mmerce, 
under  the  French  regime ;  a  Life  of  Pignotti,  the  celebrated 
historian  of  Tuscany ;  and  a  Memoir  addressed  to  the  Society 
of  the  Georgq/ili,  against  the  measure  of  the  Government 
for  the  valuation  of  estates,  but  published  hy  order  of  the 
Government^  the  history  of  which  is  too  singular  and  too 
illustrative  of  the  state  of  things  under  the  government  of 
the  Tuscan  princes  to  be  omitted.  Previously  to  1817  the 
valuation  of  estates,  with  a  view  of  imposing  the  land-tax, 
was  effected  by  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  average 
value  of  land  in  each  commune  (or  districtj  including  one  or 
more  parishes  according  to  their  extent),  but  without  power 
to  question  on  oath  any  individual  respecting  the  value  of 
his  otvn  estate.  But,  in  the  above  year,  the  Grand  Duke 
Ferdinand  III.  established  an  office  in  the  capital  for  the 
registry  of  the  value  of  each  individual  estate  in  Tuscany, 
called  Vufficio  del  Catasto,  with  power  to  examine  by  com^ 
missioners  on  the  spot  each  individual,  should  they  judge  it 
necessary,  annually  upon  the  value  of  his  estate.  This 
measure  was  met  by  the  bold  young  advocate  both  with  ar- 
gument and  ridicule  in  his  essay,  read  on  the  8th  July,  1821. 
His  chief  objection  was  the  clog  it  imposed  upon  agricuU 
tural  improvement,  by  making  a  man  immediately  pay  for 
any  beneBt  he  might  confer  on  the  public  in  this  way  because 
he  also  benefited  himself.  The  delivery  of  this  essay  no 
sooner  reached  the  ears  of  the  Directors  of  the  Catasto  than 
they  made  vehement  complahits  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  the 
audacity  of  the  man  who  had  called  in  question  a  measure 
of  the  government,  and  required  that  signal  punishment 
should  be  inflicted  on  the  author.  The  Grand  Duke  com- 
plied so  far  only  as  to  require  the  author  to  give  the  Catasto 
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It  copy  of  the  manuscript.  To  make  the  matter  more  im-* 
posing^  perhaps,  gens  d'armes  were  sent  to  his  dwelling  to 
demand  the  Essay,  but  when  the  Directors,  after  having  read 
the  work  and  pronounced  it  to  be  both  absurd  in  itself  and 
injurious  to  the  Grand  Duke,  required  proceedings  to  be 
instituted  against  him,  Ferdinand  replied  that  the  best  punish^ 
ment  would  be  to  publish  it,  that  the  public  might  judge  of 
its  demerits,  which  was  accordingly  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government,  without  any  comment  except  a  short  adver- 
tisement, stating  that,  as  previously  to  the  adoption  of  the 
present  system,  the  Academy  of  the  Georgofili,  including 
Paolini,  had  been  invited  freely  to  communicate  their  senti- 
ments to  the  Catasto,  this  office  considered  itself  unfairly 
used  in  having  its  measures  publicly  criticized  after  they  had 
been  for  some  time  in  force.  So  singular  a  turn  do  afiairs 
sometimes  take  under  a  mildj  perhaps  it  will  be  said  a  weak, 
despotic  government. 

The  system  of  the  Catasto  appears  to  be  an  oppressive 
one ;  yet  all  the  measures  of  Government  are  carried  into 
effect  with  such  a  wonderful  degree  of  good  humour  and 
lenity,  as  to  hush  the  rising  complaint  on  the  lips  of  the 
subject.  (2.)  Balda^seroni  is  author  of  a  work  on  com- 
mercial duties,  which  forms  a  text-book  in  the  Courts,  as  do 
the  works  of  Collini  in  the  Colleges.  (3.)  Carmignani,  of 
Pisa,  is  author  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  criminal  jurispru- 
dence, and  of  many  essays  on  various  subjects  of  literature. 
(4.)  Cremani  was  formerly  Professor  at  Pavia,  and  is  author 
of  a  course  of  lectures  on  criminal  law ;  but  his  memory  will 
long  survive  him  on  a  very  different  account.  He  was 
Minister  of  the  Home  Department  {Presidente  del  buon 
Govemo)  in  the  year  1799*  during  the  retreat  of  the  French, 
and  instituted  prosecutions  against  all  those  who  had  mani- 
fested republican  principles  by  any  open  acts  of  adhesion,  to 
the  almost  incredible  number  of  24,000.  Many  were  brought 
to  trial,  and  all  were  imprisoned :  none  were  put  to  death, 
because  capital  punishments  had  been  abrogated  by  Leopold 
thirty  years  before,  and  his  laws  were  then  still  in  force. 
(5.)  Gillies,  whose  family  is  of  English  origin,  is  a  much 
admired  pleader  at  Florence,  as  also  are  (6.)  Benassi, 
(7.)  Capputti,  (8.)  Landrini,  and  (9.)  Cerciniano.  (10.) 
Galassi,  of  Lieghorn,  although  young,  promises  a  most  bril- 
liant career.  (11.)  Doctor  Guadagnoli  is  not  distinguished 
as  a  lawyer,  but  is  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  ^  //  Naso, 
which  is  full  of  learning  and  humour,  a  style  which  is  per- 
fectly new  in  Tuscany. 

All  resident  subjects  in  Tuscany^   whether  natives  or 
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foreigners,  laymen  or  ecclesiastics,  pay  the  same  taxes  and 
are  amenable  to  the  same  laws.  The  clergy  are  entitled  to  no 
tithe  on  the  produce  of  the  soil,  unless,  in  the  comparatively 
rare  case,  that  they  can  prove  that  their  annual  profession^ 
receipts  from  their  parish  do  not  exceed  80  crowns  per 
annum  (201.  sterling),  which  is  deemed  a  suflScient  main** 
tenance ;  so  that  one  great  source  of  employment  to  eccle* 
siastical  lawyers  is  cut  off. 

The  criminal  court  of  Florence  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  Grand  Duchy,  except  Siena,  Piombino  on  the  borders  of 
the  Roman  States,  and  the  Island  of  Elba,  which  have  separate 
jurisdictions.  There  are  fifteen  criminal  judges  at  Florence, 
ten  of  whom  sit  in  two  bodies  of  five  at  a  time,  in  turn,  and 
the  remaining  five  form,  by  the  nomination  of  the  President^ 
a  third  court  of  revision,  when  a  new  trial  is  moved  for  and 
obtained  by  the  advocate  of  the  accused,  which  may  be  done 
on  the  ground  of  informality  or  partiality,  «.  e.  if  one  court 
of  five  judges  can  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  second 
court  of  five  to  have  decided  partially  or  irregularly,  a  third 
court  of  five,  different  from  the  other  two,  hears  the  cause 
again ;  so  that  the  matter  comes  before  the  whole  judicial 
body  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings.  The  civil  court  has 
four  judges. 

As  the  advocates  have  the  greatest  influence  on  the  gene* 
ral  literature  of  Tuscany,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  suitable 
place  to  introduce  a  few  particulars  in  relation  to  it.  This 
class  of  society  are  the  principal  supporters  of  the  Anthology 
of  Floreficet  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to  science  and 
literature,  conducted  with  great  ability,  displaying  extensive 
information,  and  written  in  the  most  elegant  style.  It  sells 
1500  copies.  A  monthly  journal  is  likewise  conducted  at 
Pisa,  in  the  English  language,  called  the  ^  Ausonian/  with 
the  view  of  conveying  to  the  English  in  Italy  and  at  home 
correct  ideas  of  the  progress  of  Italian  literature.  There 
are  likewise  in  Florence,  and  in  many  others  towns,  small 
'  Accademiey  as  they  are  called,  chiefly  supported  by  the 
young  advocates  for  purposes  of  general  literature.  The 
writer  has  attended,  with  great  interest,  a  society  of  this 
kind  at  Florence,  for  the  explanation  of  Dante's  poems. 
The  Academy  of  La  Crusca  is  made  up  of  various  classes  of 
society:  it  has  nineteen  resident  members,  who  receive  a 
small  salary  from  the  Government,  and  an  indefinite  number 
of  corresponding  members.  The  Accademia  Faldemese 
holds  its  meetings  in  different  towns  in  rotation.  The  Acca- 
demia  Tegea  of  Siena  has  done  much  for  the  diffusion  of 
natural  science,    ]£very  city  and  considerable  town  in  Tus- 
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6any  has  its  academy  of  science  and  literature  under  the 
patronage  of  the  State,  besides  new  societies  which  are  fre- 
quently arising  in  private  life. 

The  University  of  Siena  contains,  in  the  present  year, 
300  enrolled  students,  of  whom  300  are  legal  students,  80 
destined  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  20  to  be  apothe- 
caries (i.  e,  authorized  dispensers  of  medicine),  and  only  20 
who  have  various  miscellaneous  objects  in  view ;  but  no 
account  is  taken  of  such  students  as  merely  attend  the  lec- 
tures. The  salaries  of  the  Professors  amount  to  about  300 
crowns,  besides  a  small  sum  proceeding  from  fees  for  addi- 
tional lectures  in  their  own  houses :  they  are  twenty-three  in 
number. 

At  Pisa  there  are  800  students ;  about  50  of  these  are 
young  Greeks.  There  are  now  twenty-nine  Professors,  whose 
salaries  amount  to  nearly  600  crowns  each.  At  all  the  semi- 
naries and  colleges  the  sum  demanded  of  students  is  so  low 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  only  an  equivalent  for  board. 
Instruction  is  uniformly  gratuitous.  At  both  the  Universities 
scholarships  have  been  founded,  to  the  benefits  of  which 
students  are  admitted  by  examination.  At  Siena,  the 
'*  luoghi  Berlingucci "  are  exhibitions  enabling  students, 
after  taking  degrees,  to  prosecute  their  studies  for  six  or 
even  ten  years  at  foreign  universities.  Some  have  gone  to 
Edinburgh,  and  have  been  maintained  there  in  this  way  for 
several  years. 

The  education  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  Tuscany  is 
very  complete,  as  far  as  professional  knowledge  is  concerned, 
although  they  fall  far  behind  the  advocates  in  general  know- 
ledge and  cultivation.  Like  that  of  the  legal,  the  education 
of  the  medical  profession  is  carried  on  to  great  advantage  at 
the  Universities  of  Pisa  and  Siena.  But  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  College,  connected  with  the  Hospital  of  Santa 
Maria  Nuova,  at  Florence,  is  the  best  medical  school  in 
Tuscany.  As  this  institution,  munificently  endowed  by  the 
Government  and  by  individuals,  contains  beds  for  2000 
general  patients,  besides  a  lying-in  hospital  and  a  lunatic 
asylum  connected  with  it,  and  a  foundling  hospital  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  it  affords  ample  opportunities  for  the  study 
of  the  various  stages  of  actual  disease ;  and  the  bodies  of 
all  patients  dving  in  the  hospitals  being  given  up  indiscri- 
minately to  the  purposes  of  science,  furnish  the  necessary 
variety  of  subjects,  without  driving  the  students  to  odious 
and  demoralizing  means  of  obtaining  them. 

in  chemistry  they  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  services  of 
Professor  Qazzeri^  who,  to  scientific  exactness  and  a  tasteful 
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delivery,  adds  the  charm  of  the  purest  Tuscan  style,  a 
flowing  diction  which  never  wants  nor  needs  to  alter  a 
word  or  syllable.  To  be  present  at  his  lectures  is  one  of 
the  highest  treats  which  this  city  affords  to  the  stranger. 
He  has  published  two  volumes  8vo.  of  his  lectures,  and  a 
variety  of  minor  scientific  pieces  on  subjects  relating  to  the 
connexion  between  agriculture  and  chemistry,  &c* 

In  pathology  and  physiology,  3Iagheri  is  also  distin- 
guished. He  is  most  felicitously  graphic  in  his  descriptions, 
which  serve  as  an  admirable  substitute  for  the  presence  of 
the  objects  themselves ;  classical  in  style,  and  impressive  in 
delivery.  The  want  of  a  good  text-book,  as  a  guide  to  the 
private  studies  of  his  class,  is  much  felt  by  them,  and  the 
rrofessor  has  it  in  contemplation  to  supply  this  want  by  the 
publication  of  a  compendium  of  physiology  and  pathology 
from  his  own  lectures.  He  is  much  to  be  admired  for  that 
rational  and  philosophical  morality  which  runs  through  the 
whole  of  his  lectures,  and  strongly  attaches  the  students  to 
bis  person*  Such  professors  as  Magheri  are  needed  to  effect 
the  moral  regeneration  of  Italy. 

Beta  is  an  able  lecturer  on  ^surgical  institutes,'  com- 
prising operations  on  the  dead  subject.  He  has  lately 
(May,  1830)  accepted  the  direction  of  the  Lazaretto  of 
Leghorn. 

But  by  far  the  most  instructive  tongue  in  the  College  of 
Florence  is  one  which  fanaticism  and  prejudice  have  lately 
succeeded  in  silencing — ^we  refer  to  Professor  Philip  Uccelliy 
whose  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy  the.  writer  listened 
to,  in  the  spring  of  1828,  with  unmingled  satisfaction.  More 
curious  matter,  comprised  in  fewer  and  better  chosen  words, 
he  never  heard.  His  offence  was  his  candidly  explaining 
and  discussing  in  his  lectures,  but  with  an  obvious  leaning 
towards  it,  the  phrenological  system  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim. 
The  publication  of  his  course  of  lectures,  in  1826,  having 
rendered  the  good  or  evil  of  more  extensive  influence  on  the 
minds  of  the  medical  students,  the  alarm  was  raised  by  the 
priests,  and  the  Grand  Duke  was  with  great  difficulty  per- 
suaded to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Theological  College  of  Pisa, 
who  reported,  in  September,  1828,  that  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  these  lectures  rendered  it  undesirable  that  Pro- 
fessor Uccelli  should  any  longer  have  the  direction  of  the 
studies  of  the  Tuscan  youth.  Uccelli  was,  therefore,  silenced, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  made  Emeritus  Professor  for  life. 
With  such  tenderness  is  every  arbitrary  act  accompanied  in 
Tuscany,  that  the  people  cannot  find  in  their  hearts  to  be 
angry. 
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Siena  also  enjoys  great  reputation  as  a  school  of  medicine^ 
especially  since  the  reforms  introduced  into  the  discipline 
and  modes  of  study  in  the  University,  and  all  the  numerous 
other  institutions  for  education  in  this  city,  by  the  influence 
of  the  late  intelligent  and  excellent  Governor  Bianchi. 

Faselli  is  here  an  able,  distinct,  and  patient  lecturer  and 
demonstrator  in  anatomy,  as  is  Maxzi  on  the  institutes  of 
surgery  and  forensic  medicine. 

Sta7tislaus  Grotanelli,  clinical  professor  here,  had  obtained 
high  reputation  by  his  medical  tracts  on  the  spleen  and  on 
other  subjects  while  settled  at  Florence.  His  manner  as  a 
lecturer,  both  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  in  the  chair,  is 
marked  by  that  easy  familiarity  which  encourages  the  pupil 
to  become  his  own  instructor,  by  obtaining  solutions  of 
those  particular  doubts  which  press  upon  his  own  mind,  and 
which  stimulates  to  the  successful  study  of  science  from 
feelings  of  attachment  to  the  instructor.  This  last  remark 
is,  in  a  considerable  degree,  applicable  to  the  other  professors 
of  this  University,  eight  of  whom  the  writer  has  heard  lec- 
ture. He  found  Professor  PuccionU  in  canon  law,  literally 
a  peripatetic  philosopher,  walking  about  his  class-room,  en- 
couraging the  timid  (who  might  have  been  deterred  from 
speaking  aloud  from  their  places)  to  propose  to  him  their 
difficulties,  in  order  that  the  whole  class  might  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  further  illustration  of  the  subject  which  they 
drew  forth.  In  order  to  leani  how  far  professorial  pomp  may 
with  safety  and  advantage  be  laid  aside,  and  the  affections  of 
the  student  won  to  his  studies  through  the  person  of  his 
teacher,  a  visit  must  be  paid  to  the  University  of  Siena. 

To  the  Mo;i-medical  observer,  who  is  anxiously  noticing 
every  symptom  of  intellectual,  and>  above  all,  of  moral  im- 
provement in  Tuscany,  perhaps  the  greatest  service  which 
Doctor  Grottanelli  has  rendered  to  his  country  will  appear 
to  be  his  publication  of  an  introductory  lecture  to  his  course, 
entitled  '  Sopra  il  Giuramento  d* Ippocrate^'  in  which  the 
moral  bearings  of  the  medical  profession  are  pointed  out 
with  a  degree  of  taste,  judgment,  and  good  feeling  which 
we  have  never  seen  equalled,  and  which  render  it  desirable 
that  this  little  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  English 
as  well  as  every  Italian  student  of  medicine. 

The  most  celebrated  physicians  in  the  capital  at  present 
are — (1 .)  Torrigiani,  who  has  the  title  of  ArchiatrOj  or  prin- 
cipal physician  ;  (2.)  Cassini ;  (3.)  Professor  Nespoli ;  (4.) 
Bruni,  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  lunatic  cases  ;  (5.)  Lazza- 
rini ;  (6.)  Doctor  AppoUoni  enjoys  great  reputation  at  Pisa, 
and  has  published  several  medical  works  }  and  (8.)  Studiati^ 
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of  Pisa,  is  a  much  admired  lecturer  on  pathology.  To  these 
must  be  added  those  physicians  and  surgeons  also  men«* 
tioned,  (9.)  Grottanelli,  (10.)  Magheri,  (11.)  Betti,  (12.) 
Uccelli. 

The  examinations  for  degrees  are  conducted  by  twelve 
physicians  and  twelve  surgeons.  The  expense  of  fees  for 
diplomas  in  medicine,  as  in  civil  and  canon  law  and  theology, 
are  about  10/.  When  the  student  is  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munion, a  confession  of  faith  is  required  of  him,  and  the 
diploma  runs  in  the  name  of  the  Archbishop  of  the  diocese, 
who  is  patron  of  the  Universities ;  but  when  the  student  is 
not  a  Catholic  no  confession  is  required,  and  the  diploma 
runs  in  the  name  of  the  Prior  of  the  University,  who  is  a 
layman.  As  doubts  have  often  been  expressed  as  to  the 
extent  of  liberality  shown  by  foreign  Catholic  Universities, 
the  writer  thinks  it  proper  to  add  that  he  has  seeti  the 
diploma  of  a  Greek  physician  received  from  Siena,  under 
the  above  circumstances,  without  confession,  and  running 
*  Nos  Stanislaus  Grottandliy  &c.,  that  physician  being  then 
Prior  of  the  University,  instead  of  the  usual  ^  Nos,  &c. 
Archiepiscopus  Sanenis/  No  other  confession,  or  act  of  con- 
formity, is  required  in  the  course  of  studies ;  and  it  would  be 
well  if  even  this  were  abolished,  for,  although  there  can  be 
no  hardship  in  requiring  a  Catholic  to  say  that  he  is  a  Catho- 
lic, where  is  the  reasonableness  of  requiring  him  to  do  so  as 
a  condition  of  becoming  a  physician  or  barrister  ? 

The  degree  of  LL.D.  is  not  granted,  as  in  Great  Britain, 
to  denote  general  literary  merit,  or  merely  as  a  compliment 
to  great  men ;  but  many  persons  study  civil  law,  and  take 
the  degree,  without  intending  to  practise  the  legal  profession. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  celebrated  Pananti,  known  for 
many  years  in  London  as  theatrical  composer,  and  who,  since 
his  return  to  Tuscany,  has  done  essential  service  to  the 
purity  of  his  native  tongue  by  the  publication  of  three  octavo 
volumes  of  prose  and  poetry,  which  have  received  from  the 
Academy  of  La  Crusca  the  stamp  of  classical. 

V.   Education  of  the  People, 

Our  readers  will  remember  that,  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussions to  which  Brougham's  celebrated  bill  for  the  im- 
provement of  education  gave  rise,  that  learned  gentleman 
affirmed  that  sufficient  sums  had  been  provided  by  our  pious 
ancestors,  if  well  and  fairly  employed,  to  afford  gratuitous 
instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek  to  every  male  child  in 
England  and  Wales,    It  is  the  opinion  of  persona  well  ac- 
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qufdnted  with  Tuscany,  that  the  same  obserration  might  be 
made  with  respect  to  this  country*  But^  alas  I  how  are  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  those  who  went  before  us  frustrated 
by  the  negligence  and  corruption  of  the  present  generation* 
The  confraternity  of  the  Misericordiay  for  visiting  the  sick, 
burying  the  dead^  &c.^  appears,  after  all,  to  have  acted  the 
msest  part,  for  it  spends  within  the  year  all,  or  nearly  all,  that 
public  beneficence  has  bestowed  upon  it  during  that  period, 
and  is,  notwithstanding^  the  richest  of  all  the  charitable  in- 
stitutions in  Tuscany^  the  public  beneficence  having  never 
failed  it  for  six  centuries. 

Compared  with  any  of  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe, 
Tuscany  may  certainly  be  said  to  contain  a  well-informed 
population.  It  is  true  that^  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  coun- 
try,^there  still  are  many  persons  unable  to  read  or  write ; 
and  they  might  be  regarded  as  brutally  ignorant,  were  it  not 
that^  by  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  well-informed  per- 
sons,— ^by  going  several  times  a  week  to  market,  at  some 
town,  for  the  sale  of  their  commodities^ — by  attending  coun- 
try theatres,  where  the  finest  compositions  are  recited  and 
placed  in  action  before  their  eyes, — and  by  hearing  the  works 
of  their  classical  authors  repeated  by  heart  by  some  of  their 
neighbours,  together  with  a  natural  quickness  in  availing 
themselves  of  whatever  means  of  knowledge  may  happen  to 
come  within  their  reach,  they  acquire  a  great  superiority  over 
the  uneducated  portion  of  all  other  countries.  We  have  known 
several  excellent  reciters  of  Tasso,  Metastasio,  and  Guarini^ 
who  were  bungling  readers  of  those  authors,  and,  although 
almost  destitute  of  education,  it  was  evident  that  their  minds 
were  considerably  enlarged  by  the  familiarity  they  had  ac- 
quired with  them.  It  should  likewise  be  remarked  that  the 
Italian  language  presents  greater  facilities  for  self-instruction 
than,  perhaps,  any  other  in  Europe ;  for  the  labour  of  learn- 
ing to  read  and  write  well  arises  principally  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  spelling,  and,  in  Italian,  every  syllable,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  being  pronounced  as  it  is  written,  orthography 
becomes  the  simplest  acquisition  possible.  The  Tuscans 
may  be  described  as  being  the  earliest  enlightened,  and,  to 
this  day,  the  most  enlightened  people  of  modern  Italy. 
This  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  their  language  is  become  the 
language  of  Italy,  and  from  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  took  place.  The  modern  French  is  the  dialect  of  Picardy, 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  as  a  badge  of  the 
political  supremacy  of  Paris  and  its  adjacent  country  over 
the  conquered  provinces.  The  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and 
the  Saxons  earned  with  them  their  languages,  as  a  matter  of 
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eourse,  into  the  countries  they  subdaed  by  their  arms.  But 
Tuscany,  without  any  political  ascendency  to  operate  in  her 
favour,  has  spread  her  dialect  from  the  Alps  to  Reggio  and 
Syracuse — a  plain  proof  that  it  was  the  language  of  learning 
and  the  arts^  of  civilization  and  refinement.  This  country, 
too,  has  the  advantage  of  being,  for'  the  most  part,  undis- 
turbed by  those  tumults  and  fruitless  attempts  at  change  of 
government  by  which,  in  other  countries,  the  progress  of 
improvement  has  been  arrested.  They  enjoy,  in  practice, 
that  freedom  after  which  the  other  people  of  this  peninsula 
are  panting,  and  are  perfectly  in  unison  with  their  governors. 
The  public  spirit  in  Tuscany  is  completely  monarchical. 
Republican  ideas  ferment  in  the  minds  of  only  a  few  isolated 
individuals  of  little  influence,  a  circumstance  which  enables 
the  sovereign  to  rule  his  people  with  gentle  sway.  In  182] , 
when  all  the  rest  of  Italy  was  burning  to  throw  off,  or  had 
actually  thrown  off,  the  yoke  of  despotic  power,  in  Tuscany 
only  one  secret  lodge  of  Freemasons  was  discovered  which 
aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  constitution  in  place  of  the 
arbitrary  authority  of  the  Grand  Duke.  It  was  composed  of 
heads  not  having  any  influence  over  the  nation  at  large, 
either  from  property  or  talent,  youths  of  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  government  was  satisfied  with 
imprisoning  them  for  a  very  short  time,  and  then,  without 
trial,  conducting  them  home  to  their  parents,  with  an  admo* 
nition  to  the  latter  to  take  better  care  of  them  in  future. 
Several  of  the  old  Freemasons  are  at  this  moment  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  government  of  Tuscany — one  is  a  judge, 
another  a  professor. 

So  rare  are  capital  crimes  in  Florence,  that,  in  twenty- 
five  years,  there  have  been  only  two  murders  committed,  and 
both  of  those  by  Romans.  There  is  in  this  country  not  a 
single  cavaliere  d'industria,  who  so  much  infested  some  parts 
of  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  states,  until  the  Austrians,  in 
a  great  degree,  suppressed  them.  In  the  autumn  of  1827, 
when  two  persons,  on  two  successive  nights,  were  knocked 
down  and  lost  their  watches  near  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  at  Flo« 
rence,  the  whole  city  was  in  confusion  and  horror  at  so 
unheard  of  an  atrocity  ! 

Although  the  platting  of  Leghorn  straw,  the  making  of 
carpets,  cloth,  silk,  porcelain,  and  some  other  manufactures, 
employ  a  considerable  number  of  hands  in  the  country,  the 
principal  employment  of  the  common  people  is  agriculture, 
and  they  live  for  the  most  part  in  great  comfort :  for  either 
they  are  tenants,  and,  under  the  name  of  factors,  enjoy  half 
and  usually  the  best  half  of  the  produce,  so  that  it  has  passed 
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into  a  proverb,  Fattore,  Fatto-rb*,  the  factor  is  the  king;  and 
the  more  numerous  his  family  is  the  better,  for  the  more 
cheaply  can  he  cultivate  the  land  he  occupies,  which  is  sure 
to  provide  sustenance  for  them  all ;  or  he  is  a  little  proprietor^ 
and  enjoys  a  moderate  and  comfortable  independence  ;  or  if 
a  day  labourer,  although  his  wages  be  small,  his  employer 
will  hardly  allow  him  to  go  to  bed  without  a  good  supper 
and  a  pint  of  the  inferior  wine  of  the  country.  The  city 
of  Prato  employs  many  hands  in  the  cloth  and  other  manu- 
factures, but  in  general  the  artisans  of  each  district  work 
only  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  district  itself.  Tiie 
Leghorn-hat  manufacture  is  flourishing,  and  employs  20,000 
hands  chiefly  in  the  small  towns  of  Broxzi,  ZiCgnajaj  San 
Domino^  and  Campi,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence, 
along  the  road  to  Le&^horn.  The  ancient  silk  manufactures, 
once  so  famous  at  Florence,  Siena,  &c.^  are  very  much  in 
decay. 

The  manners  of  the  country  people  are  simple  and  innocent. 
The  ceremonies  of  religion  are  for  them  a  principal  object 
in  life.  The  festivals  (and  by  festival  is  understood  the 
mixture  of  religious  ceremonies  with  public  games,  fire- 
works, and  every  kind  of  rejoicing)  are  of  annual  occurrence 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  patron  saint  of  each  parish  or 
commune,  as  well  as  those  specially  set  apart  by  the  church 
for  the  observance  of  all  its  members.  The  passion  for  the 
theatre  is  here  not  only  harmless,  but  probably  highly  fa- 
vourable to  the  national  morals,  and  is  so  absolutely  universal 
that  the  lame  beggar,  as  soon  as  he  can  get  twopence,  will 
hobble  away  to  the  twopenny  theatre,  where,  in  Florence, 
he  may  weep  over  a  tragedy  of  Alfieri  or  Niccolini.  The 
humanizing  eflfect  of  the  theatre  in  this  portion  of  Italy 
arises  from  its  language  being  that  of  the  people  themselves, 
whereas,  at  Genoa  and  Naples,  pure  Italian  is  but  imperfectly 
understood  by  the  lower  classes.  It  is  astonishing  how  per- 
fectly decorous  as  to  morals  and  order,  and  how  respectable 
in  point  of  talent^  a  twopenny  dramatic  representation  is 
in  Tuscany.  Where  the  town  is  too  small  to  support  a 
theatre  even  of  this  humble  class,  the  inhabitants  form  a 
theatre  of  dilettanti,  and  sing  or  act  either  within  doors 
or  under  the  canopy  of  heaven — ^anything  rather  than  have 
no  theatre. 

Gaming  is  not  a  Tuscan  passion.  The  nobility  are  led 
into  it  by  their  visiters  from  the  Palais  Royal  and  St.  James's - 
street ;  but  the  amusements  of  the  common  people  are  inex- 
pensive and  harmless.     The  most  that  is  risked  is  a  bottle  of 
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wine,  for  the  most  part  to  be  drunk  in  common  by  the  win- 
ners and  the  losers. 

Servants  and  the  common  people  in  the  large  towns  can 
generally  read  and  write ;  and  it  is  the  fault  of  parents  if 
they  do  not  learn  to  do  so  in  the  country,  as  the  provision 
for  gratuitous  education  is  universal,  nesides  the  schools 
for  elementary  instruction,  including  Latin,  which  every 
commune  (comunit^)  is  obliged  to  maintain,  there  are  thirty 
Lancasterian  schools  for  boys  and  girls  scattered  over  the 
country,  of  which  the  monks  of  the  Scuole  pie,  who  were  at 
first  hostile  to  them,  are  now  friends  and  patrons,  having,  since 
November,  1828,  adopted  the  system  themselves  in  one  of 
their  schools  at  Filigne.  In  every  one  of  the  six  sections 
of  Florence,  and  in  the  corresponding  divisions  of  other 
towns,  there  are  likewise  gratuitous  schools,  well  conducted, 
as  the  consequence  of  their  being  under  the  immediate  in* 
fluence  of  public  opinion.  And  there  is  a  noble  institution 
where  800  girls  are  boarded,  and  taught,  and  provided  for  in 
future.  The  very  Casa  di  Lavoro,  House  of  Correction, 
now  has  a  respectable  school  attached  to  it.  Wherever  the 
nuns  have  a  conservatorio  for  young  ladies,  they  are  obliged 
likewise  to  keep  an  open  school  for  reading,  writing,  and 
work  for  the  lower  class,  the  nuns  of  Florence  being  alone 
excepted  from  this  obligation  in  consequence  of  the  abundant 
provision  otherwise  made  here  for  gratuitous  female  instruc- 
tion. 

The  good  people  of  Tuscany,  it  may  readily  be  supposed, 
are  not  without  their  superstitions.  In  country  places  there 
are  not  wanting  believers  in  the  power  of  magicians,  sor- 
cerers, and  witches  j  with  whom  the  number  5  is  unlucky, 
and  13  brings  death ;  who  believe  that  the  birds  not  only 
figuratively  but  literally  sing  the  praises  of  God,  because  the 
preacher  tells  them  that  they  do  sing  his  praises ;  who  pay 
to  the  images  of  saints  a  kind  of  worship  which  the  Church 
forbids,  i.  e.  direct  religious  homage,  and  who  regard  church 
bells  with  an  undefined  reverence.  But  if  these  prove  a 
feeble,  they  are  no  indications  of  a  corrupted  mind  5  and 
amongst  nations  equally  civilized,  it  may  be  safely  aflBrnied 
there  is  none  more  orderly  or  more  free  from  great  vices. 
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Proposal  for  the  Establishment  of  Village  Schools  of  Industry,  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  Landowners  and  Clergymen.    London.  1831. 

Thb  object  of  thU  proposal  appears  to  be,  to  effect  changes 
in  the  mode  of  educating  the  children  of  labourers  and  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  workmen  and  tradesmen,  not  very  dissimi- 
lar from  those  which  have  already  been  recommended  in 
this  Journal  (No.  II.) ;  for  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
proposed  schools  is, '  that  every  labourer  should  be  taught  all 
the  knowledge  which  bears  immediately  upon  his  situation.^ 
The  proposers  also  enforce  with  great  earnestness  the  truth, 
that  labour  is  not  only  valuable  as  a  source  of  wealth,  but  is 
the  only  means  of  acquiring  or  of  preserving  virtuous  and 
religious  habits.  It  is  indeed  no  exaggeration  to  say,  as  a 
proof  of  the  vital  importance  of  making  the  acquisition  of 
industrious  habits  a  chief  object  of  early  education,  that  \ 
habits  of  industry  and  labour  are  powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  ^ 
suppression  or  restraint  of  depraved  desires.  Human  nature 
is  so  constituted,  that  idleness  is,  in  almost  all  cases,  the 
parent  of  some  form  or  other  of  vice  ^  so  that  to  instruct 
young  men  and  women  in  useful  labour,  and  to  secure  to 
them  certain  advantage  from  it,  and  thus  train  them  to  rely 
upon  it  as  a  source  of  support,  comfort,  and  independence,  is 
an  object  worthy  of  the  deep  consideration  of  those  who,  by 
their  position  as  proprietors  of  land,  or  by  their  profession 
as  clergymen,  have  it  in  their  power  to  promote  it.  Those 
who  are  really  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  attainments  and 
ordinary  feelings  of  the  poor,  and  are  at  the  same  time  free 
from  any  desire  to  prolong  the  degradation  of  those  born  in 
humble  stations,  are  alone  to  be  entrusted  with  such  a  task. 

Inconvenience  is  sometimes  produced  by  attempts  to  act 
too  precisely  according  to  plans  drawn  up  even  with  the 
greatest  care  for  the  advancement  of  benevolent  objects. 
Every  plan  is  formed  by  those  who  cannot  avoid  mentally 
applying  it  to  a  particular  locality  or  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity with  which  they  chance  to  be  best  acquainted.  When 
the  plan  comes  to  be  acted  upon  in  other  places,  or  applied 
to  the  condition  of  other  portions  of  the  community,  unex« 
pected  difficulties  are  necessarily  met  with,  and  discourage- 
ment is  created ;  although  the  difficulties  are  commonly 
such  as  are  removable  by  slight  modifications  of  the  original 
design.  The  discouragement  is  generally  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  numerous  inconsiderate,  indolent,  and  selfish  persons, 
who  regard  the  introduction  of  any  new  plan^  however  good 
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in  itself,  as  unnecessary,  and  who  are  glad  to  find  an  apology 
for  pronouncing  it  impracticable  and  visionary*  Whoever  is 
desirous  to  establish  village  schools,  must  expect  these  diffi- 
culties ;  but  they  are  not  such  as  should  divert  any  philan- 
thropic individual  from  persevering  in  what  may  be  the 
means  of  effecting  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  lasting  im- 
provement in  the  character  and  happiness  of  the  many,  whose 
lot  it  is  to  support  themselves  by  the  labour  of  their  hands. 
If  we  are  anxious  to  prevent  the  increase  of  pauperism  and 
crime, — if  we  desire  to  see  a  population  peaceable  and  con- 
tented, and  to  maintain  the  security  of  all  classes  of  people 
in  this  country  in  time  to  come, — these  ends  will  perhaps  be 
best  attained  by  reviewing  the  existing  system  of  education 
for  the  poor,  and  considering  whether  it  may  not  be  so 
amended  as  to  obviate  evils  which  all  acknowledge  to  exist, 
and  which  are  certainly  not  of  a  nature  to  be  spontaneously 
diminished. 

The  following  are  the  heads  of  the  proposal  which  has  led 
to  these  observations : — 

'  I.  The  object  of  such  a  school  is  to  make  industry  the  leading 
feature  :  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  formation  of  character,  and 
the  acquisition  of  as  much  knowledge  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary :  to  render  it  beneficial  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  make  it 
pay  its  own  expenses. 

'  II.  A  piece  of  ground  should  be  provided  of  a  sufficient  size, 
according  to  the  number  of  children  to  be  taken.  It  should  be  the 
property  of  the  owner  of  the  school ;  or  if  on  lease,  the  landlord 
should  pay  for  all  improvements  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  A 
piece  of  waste  land  would  not  be  objectionable  (provided  the  soil 
were  easy  to  cultivate),  because  it  would  be  cheaper,  and  the  result, 
if  successful,  would  be  more  decided. 

'III.  A  man  should  be  hired  to  cultivate  the  ground,  part  with 
the  plough  or  spade,  part  as  a  garden.  He  must  be  intelligent 
generally,  and  understand  his  business  thoroughly ;  he  should  be 
of  a  kind  disposition,  and  should  comprehend  and  approve  the 
objects  of  the  school ;  he  should  undertake  to  communicate  to  the 
children  all  the  knowledge  he  possessed,  and  consider  their  instruc- 
tion as  of  still  more  importance  than  his  manual  labour — not,  how- 
ever, neglecting  the  latter ;  he  should  direct  their  labour  in  the 
most  useful  manner,  both  for  the  garden  and  themselves. 

'  IV.  A  schoolmaster  should  be  obtained  for  the  direct  teaching 
of  the  children.  He  must  understand  that  the  chief  sphere  o(  his 
teaching  would  be  in  the  garden  and  work-shops — making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  processes  going  on,  and  with  the  principles  of 
gardening  and  farming  as  well  as  the  practice.  By  means  of  the 
interest  which  the  child  would  feel  in  the  objects  before  him — their 
nature  and  uses — much  more  would  be  learnt  than  through  any 
system  of  book  instruction  aot  illustrated  by  visible  and  tangible 
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facts.  The  qualities  and  produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  habits  of  the 
animals  fed  upon  it,  would  naturally  become  subjects  of  inquiry,  and 
afford  opportunities  of  useful  information.  The  schoolmaster  must 
work  with  the  children.  When  the  gardener  points  out  the  work 
required  for  the  garden,  the  master  must  distribute  the  work,  and 
superintend  it.  The  children  must  work  in  groups,  under  moni« 
tors,  as  far  as  is  possible.  Each  child  must  be  employed,  down  to 
the  very  youngest,  who  must  have  some  work  allotted,  as  picking 
stones,  sticks,  counting  cabbages,  &c. 

'  V.  The  labour  must  be  adapted  to]  the  age ;  and,  regularly  at 
stated  hours,  the  children  must  adjourn  to  the  school,  or  take 
lessons  in  the  open  air,  according  to  the  weather  or  convenience. 
There  they  would  learn  reading,  &c. ;  great  part  of  the  lessons, 
exclusive  of  scriptural  instruction,  would  consist  of  explanations 
respecting  the  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  in  the  garden,  taken 
from  books  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Besides  gardening,  the  chil* 
dren  should  be  taught  such  trades  as  local  and  other  circumstances 
might  render  desirable :  masonry,  shoemaking,  tailor's,  carpenter's, 
blacksmith's  work — netting,  knitting,  &c. :  some  of  these  might 
form  also  direct  subjects  of  instruction. 

'  VI.  The  girls,  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  female  super- 
intendent, should  be  taught  household-work,  washing,  cooking, 
baking,  &c.  They  should  not  be  exempt  from  out-door  labour — 
its  healthiness  is  a  recommendation  Tor  all. 

*  Vlf .  A  cottage  must  be  found  for  the  gardener  and  school- 
master, but  all  the  other  buildings  should  be  erected  by  the  labour 
of  those  persons  and  the  children.  The  convenience  and  comforts 
of  the  inmates  should  grow  gradually,  and  in  proportion  to  their 
own  exertions.  If  instructed  in  classes,  they  might  use  any  small 
room  that  could  be  obtained  for  their  temporary  accommodation. 
The  first  thing  to  be  erected  in  addition  would  be  a  large  shed.  If 
this  were  begun  on  a  proper  plan,  it  would  be  enlarged  by  degrees 
till  it  answered  every  purpose.  The  children  would  soon  pave  the 
floor  with  stones,  if  directed.  The  building  would  serve  for  a 
school,  for  workshops,  and  for  a  place  of  exercise  in  bad  weather. 

*  VIII.  A  great  object  would  be  to  collect  manure ;  cattle  must 
be  kept  for  this  purpose,  and  every  other  means  resorted  to.  The 
children  might  be  usefully  employed  sometimes  in  collecting  and 
fetching  it  from  a  distance.  The  parents  might  be  encouraged  to 
keep  pigs,  and  be  supplied  sometimes  with  food  for  them,  giving 
the  manure  in  return. 

*  IX.  Besides  the  regrnlar  work  of  the  garden,  &c.,  the  children 
should  have  gardens  of  their  own,  of  which  the  whole  produce 
should  be  their  own,  to  carry  home  to  the  parents.  The  children 
should  be  allowed  to  bring  linen  from  home  to  wash,  and  to  make 
articles  of  furniture  for  presents  to  the  parents,  or  to  mend  any 
articles  about  the  house. 

*  X.  The  objects  of  the  school  should  be  fully  and  patiently  ex- 
plained to  the  parents,  who  should  be  invited  to  second  them.  The 
privilege  of  purchasing  the  ^rden  produce,  as  well  as  the  rnanu^ 
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factures  of  the  school,  at  a  lower  price  firom  the  school  shop,  shcftild 
be  offered  to  the  parents ;  and  the  rewards  of  the  children  should 
be  composed  of  such  articles  as  would  be  valuable  to  their  families. 
Give  the  parents,  in  short,  as  g^reat  an  interest  as  possible  in  the 
school,  as  eiperience  pointed  out  the  best  mode  of  doincr  it.  Let 
them  feel  the  school  to  be,  as  it  were,  their  own.  Let  them  see 
that  they  reaped  all  the  advantage,  except  in  the  gradual  improve* 
ment  of  the  property ;  but  let  this  improvement  benefit  them  in  a 
palpable  manner.  Here  they  might  bring  their  assistance,  viz.— — 
labour  to  the  school,  as  a  common  fund  ;  a  deposft  of  labour,  to  be 
returned  in  produce,  or  in  education  to  the  children. 

*  Whatever  trade  a  parent  exercised,  let  him  at  his  leisure  time 
give  his  labour  or  instruction  to  the  school.  The  complaint  is,  that 
the  parent  cannot  get  employment — ^then  he  would  have  more  time 
to  give  to  the  school.  Invite  a  stocking- maker,  or  weaver,  ftc.» 
from  an  over-peopled  manufactory,  to  settle  near  the  school,  teach 
the  children  his  trade,  work  for  the  neighbourhood,  and  vary  his 
labour,  or  work  at  leisure  hours  in  the  garden.  His  health,  com« 
fort,  and  character  would  improve.  It  would  be  easy  to  keep  a 
labour- account  of  hours*  work  against  every  one  who  gave  his 
labour  to  the  garden  ;  this  would  be  valued  and  repaid  in  pro- 
duce. 

*  XL  As  the  children  would  improve  daily,  and  their  labour 
become  more  valuable  the  longer  they  stayed,  it  would  be  right  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the  parents,  to  continue  the  children  at 
the  school  a  certain  number  of  years.  This  would  not  only  repay 
the  school  more  completely,  but  would  promote  the  general  objects 
of  the  establishment ; — the  formation  of  good  habits,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  practical  knowledge. 

*  XII.  Of  course,  tools  of  all  kinds  must  be  provided  by  the  pro* 
prietor ;  the  mode  in  which  he  would  look  for  remuneration  would 
be,  the  payment  of  the  children^  their  labour  in  garden  produce^ 
and  the  permanent  improvement  in  land  and  buildings.  He  would 
also  form  a  collection  of  books  for  the  school,  containing  the  requi- 
site information  on  the  subjects  of  their  labours. 

*  XIII.  The  Bible  should  not  be  made  a  class-book,  but  read  at 
stated  times  as  a  book  of  divine  instruction,  and  proper  passages 
learned  out  of  it.  Doctrinal  religion  should  not  be  taught  in  the 
Bchool ;  but  what  is  taught  should  be  entirely  practical,  and  made 
to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  work. 

*  There  should  be  a  plan  of  the  garden  and  premises.  This  plan 
should  be  studied  in  the  school,  and  would  exemplify  the  elementary 
principles  of  land-measuring,  ftc.  Each  boy,  as  he  grew  old 
enough,  should  make  one  for  himself  on  a  reduced  scale.  The 
children  should  learn  the  distances,  in  feet,  of  all  parts  of  the 
garden,  and  the  number  of  square  feet  in  the  whole,  and  in  each 
part;  the  plants  growing  in  each  bed,  their  number,  value,  &o. 
The  children  should  be  allowed  to  propagate  plants  for  themselves, 
for  pleasure  or  for  sale;  and  in  the  course  of  time  might  have  the 
means  of  ereeting  a  green-house« 
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*^  Exact  re^sters  should  be  kept  of  all  the  oeeupfttiona  and  ex^* 
penses  of  the  school :  these  should  form  the  study  of  the  childreiif 
and  fVoifi  them  the  arithmetical  sums  should  be  chiefly  taken. 

'  XIV.  A  sayings'  bank  should  be  established  in  the  school  for 
the  children.* 


THE  STATE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

In  the  year  1830,  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  addressed  a  series  of  questions  to  the  SocietS 
pour  la  Propagation  des  ConnaUsances  Scientifiaues  et 
Industrielles,  on  the  present  state  of  education  in  France. 
These  inquiries  have  been  answered  in  the  most  prompt  and 
satisfactory  manner  by  a  written  communication  from  the 
French  Society,  who  have  also  printed  their  reply  in  the  Bui-- 
leiin  des  Sciences  GeographiqueSf  &c«»  for  November  1830. 
We  conceive  that  we  cannot  express  our  sense  of  the  great 
obligations  which  we  owe  to  the  French  committee,  in  any 
better  way  than  by  communicating  their  valuable  information 
to  our  countrymen  through  the  medium  of  this  Journal. 

We  give  first  each  question  that  was  proposed,  and  then 
the  answer. 

First  Question. — IHiat  measures  has  ihe  gavernmeni  taken  for 
the  education  of  ike  different  classes  cf  the  commtuiiVy,  and  %Dhat 
kind  of  instruction  has  been  adopted  ? 

Answer.— To  answer  this  question,  we  must  give  a  sketch  of  the 
difierent  sorts  of  instniction,  and  the  different  kinds  of  schools  in 
France.  There  are  three  kinds  of  instruction — ^primary,  secondary, 
and  superior.  The  primary  instruction  comprises  those  branches  of 
knowledge  which  are  indispensable,  such  as  reading,  writing,  arith* 
metic,  with  some  other  subsidiary  branches  which  are  spoken  of 
more  particularly  in  the  answer  to  Question  8.  This  instruction  is 
given  in  the  schools  called  Primary  or  Elementary.  The  secondary 
instruction  comprises  knowledge  of  a  higher  kind— Greek  and 
Latin,  history,  geogrraphy,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  elementary  mathe- 
matics, physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  studied  these  various  branches,  in  order  to  obtain  the  degree 
of  hachelier-ei'leHreSt  which  degree  is  an  indispensable  requisite  for 
admission  to  the  courses  of  instruction,  the  examinations,  and  theses 
in  the  various  faculties,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafler.  For  the 
present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  a  person  cannot  become  an 
advocate,  or  a  physician,  or  a  professor  in  letters  or  science,  or 
a  graduate  in  theology,  without  being  bachelier-is'lettres.  The 
haccalaurSat-eS'lettree  is  in  fact  the  certificate  that  the  course  of 
secondary  instruction  has  been  gone  through,  and  the  attainment  of 
it  is  the  condition  on  which  a  person  is  flowed  to  pass  on  to  the 
superior  instruction. 

The  secondary  instruction  is  given  in  five  kinds  of  establishments ; 
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royal  colleges,  communal  coUeget,  private  coUiga^  inititutions^  smd 
boarding  schools  (pensions). 

The  royal  colleges  are  those  in  which  the  directors  (administra* 
ieurs)  and  professors  are  paid  by  the  state.  In  1829  there  were 
thirty-eight  royal  colleges  in  France.  During  the  year  1829,  We 
believe,  two  new  ones  were  established.  Further  details  will  be 
found  in  the  answer  to  the  fourth  Question. 

The  communal  colleges  are  secondary  schools  maintained  by 
the  towns,  their  heads  and  professors  being  paid  from  the  com- 
munal revenues.  These  colleges  are  very  numerous  in  France; 
there  are  above  317.  But  all  these  colleges  are  not  de  plan 
exercice^  by  which  term  is  meant,  that  many  of  them  do  not 
give  instruction  in  all  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  enter 
into  the  secondary  instruction.  There  are  not  more  than  130  of 
these  colleges  which  are  de  plein  exercice.  In  a  communal  college, 
de  plein  exercice,  a  student  can  go  through  the  complete  course,  as 
in  a  royal  college ;  and  on  leaving  this  communal  college,  he  caa 
be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelier^MeUres,  If  the  communal 
college  is  not  one  de  plein  exercicej  a  student  can  only  commence 
his  course  there ;  if  he  wishes  to  take  his  degrees,  he  must  fimah 
elsewhere.  For  example,  one  communal  college  may  have  no 
philosophy  class ;  in  that  case  the  student,  if  he  wishes  to  become 
a  graduate,  must  go  to  some  other  establishment  for  his  philosophy : 
another  communal  college  may  have  neither  a  rhetoric  nor  philoso- 
phy class,  and  the  student  consequently  must  study  rhetoric  and 
philosophy  in  some  other  place,  if  he  intends  to  graduate. 

The  private  colleges  are  private  schools,  in  which  the  secondary  in- 
struction is  given  complete ;  the  directors  and  professors  are  required 
to  have  the  same  qualification  as  the  same  officers  in  the  royal  colleges. 
For  the  directors,  this  qualification  consists  in  having  obtained  the 
degree  of  licend^^ds^lUtres^  or  of  licencik-es^sciences ;  and  for  the 
professors,  the  title  ofagregS,  The  answer  to  the  fourth  question 
will  explain  the  meaning  of  the  title  of  agr^ge.  Properly  speaking, 
there  are  only  two  private  colleges  in  France,  that  of  St.  Barbe,  and 
that  of  Stanislaus.  Both  of  them  are  in  Paris.  The  state  makes 
no  allowance  to  these  two  establishments,  which  are  supported 
entirely,  as  well  as  the  directors  and  professors,  by  the  receipts  from 
the  pupils. 

The  institutions  are  also  private  schools,  founded  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  University.  The  head  or  principal  of  an  institution 
must  be  hachelier'is4ettres  and  bachdier-es-sciences.  The  masters 
whom  the  principal  employs  are  not  required  to  have  degrees ;  it  is 
sufficient  for  these  masters,  who  are  called  rSpetiteurs,  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  rector  of  the  academy.  (The  meaning  of  the  term 
rector  of  the  academy  is  explained  under  the  second  Question.) 
The  institutions  receive  no  aid  from  the  government;  they  are 
purely  private  speculations.  The  institutions  are  divisible  into 
several  classes.  Some  are  established  in  towns  where  there  are 
colleges  either  royal  or  de  plein  exercice  ;  others  are  established  in 
pther  placts.    When  an  institution  is  established  in  a  town  where 
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there  is  a  college  either  royal  or  de  pldn  exercice^  the  principal  is 
obliged  to  send  the  youths  who  are  above  ten  years  of  age  to  attend 
the  college  classes.  Accordingly  the  boys  who  are  past  this  age 
are  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  institution ;  and  in  the  school-room 
of  the  institution  they  make  preparation  for  their  classes,  the  at- 
tendance on  which  takes  place  in  the  college.  They  have  r^pHi" 
ieurs  in  the  institution^  but  they  attend  the  courses  of  the  professors 
of  the  college. 

The  institutions  established  in  places  where  there  are  no  colleges* 
are  of  two  kinds ;  institutions  deplein  exercioe^  and  institutions  not 
de  plein  exercice.  There  is  only  a  small  number  of  institutions  dc 
phin  exercice.  They  are  those  of  Juilly,  Venddme,  Pont-Levoy, 
Sorr^ze,  Fontenay-aux-Roses.  There  may  be  one  or  two  more* 
In  the  institutions  de  pkin  exercice^  the  secondary  instruction  is 
given  complete ;  and  the  youths  who  leave  these  schools  are  admitted, 
like  those  from  the  royal  colleges,  to  the  examination  for  the  hao» 
cataur^ai-es'lettres.  We  ought  to  remark  that,  according  to  the 
imperial  decree  which  established  the  University,  no  institutions 
de  plein  exercice  were  allowed  to  exist,  even  in  those  places  where 
there  was  no  college.  This  decree  forbade  the  principals  of  insti- 
tutions to  carry  instniction  beyond  the  classes  of  humanities.  This 
prohibition  was  part  of  the  monopoly  system  of  instruction  which 
the  decree  organized,  and  which  the  chief  ruler  considered  as  one 
of  the  main  springs  of  his  government ;  but  this  monopoly  has  been 
gradually  giving  way  since  the  overthrow  of  the  imperial  power, 
and  has  in  various  respects  lost  ground.  This  accounts  for  the 
successive  establishment  of  various  institutions  de  plein  exercice^ 
which  are  so  many  partial  triumphs  over  the  system  of  restrictions 
and  privileges.  Some  of  these  institutions  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  assume  the  titie  of  college ;  but  this  is  an  unwarrantable 
assumption,  because  their  principals  and  professors  have  not  the 
requisite  qualifications. 

The  institutions  which  are  established  in  places  where  there  is  no 
college,  and  which  are  not  deplein  exercice^  give  an  education  more 
or  less  extended,  but  not  complete.  A  student  on  leaving  these 
establishments  cannot  become  bacfieHer-^lettres, 

Lastly,  pensions  are  like  institutions,  houses  for  private  education. 
They  differ  from  institutions  in  two  respects : 

1.  The  master  of  a  boarding-school  (pension)  is  not  required, 
like  the  principal  of  an  institution,  to  be  bachelier-es^sciences ;  it  is 
sufficient  if  he  be  bachelier^es'leUres, 

2.  In  these  pensions^  they  are  not  allowed  to  extend  their  instruc- 
tion beyond  the  inferior  classes,  those  of  grammar,  the  elements  of 
arithmetic,  and  geometry.  Consequently  there  are  no  pensions  de 
plein  exercice ;  and  a  student  can  only  commence  his  classical  studies 
in  a  pension :  he  must  finish  them  ebewhere.  In  all  other  respects 
the  regulations  which  apply  to  institutions  apply  also  to  pensions. 

The  number  of  institutions  and  pensions  in  France  is  about  1300 ; 
and  the  number  of  youths  who  receive  the  secondary  instruction  in 
the  various  kinds  of  establishments  described  above»  is  more  thaa 
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50,000.  Among  the  youths  to  whom  their  parentfl  wish  to  give  ft 
liberal  education,  there  is  a  considerable  number  who  are  designed 
for  commerce,  or  other  pursuits  not  professional.  For  them  the 
study  of  the  ancient  languages  is  of  less  use  than  an  acquain* 
tance  with  such  branches  of  knowledge  as  may  be  useful  in 
their  future  occupations.  Tiiis  class  of  pupils  requires  a  separate 
kind  of  education.  The  University,  such  as  it  was  transmitted 
by  the  empire  to  the  government  of  1814,  so  far  firom  esta- 
blishing this  kind  of  education,  opposed  the  introduction  of  such  a 
system  into  private  schools.  The  general  and  absolute  obligation  to 
send  the  youths  to  attend  the  college  classes  did  not  permit  the 
schools  to  form  special  courses  of  study  adapted  to  prepare  youth 
for  commerce  and  other  branches  of  business.  In  1820  an  attempt 
was  made  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  which  was  efiected  in  two 
ways :  first,  by  establishing  in  several  royal  and  communal  colleges 
separate  courses  of  study  for  those  youths  designed  for  commerce, 
&c. ;  and  secondly,  by  authorizing  the  principals  of  institutions, 
and  masters  of  boarding-schools,  to  form  similar  classes,  the  pupils 
of  which  are  excused  from  attendance  on  the  college  classes.  In 
this  way  the  care  of  the  government  and  individual  enterprise  have 
united  in  supplying  a  species  of  instruction  which  is  indispensable. 

It  remains  to  say  something  about  the  secondary  instruction  in 
the  ecclesiastical  schools ;  for  if  we  were  to  omit  giving  a  summary 
view  of  this  department,  the  reader  would  have  but  a  very  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  condition  of  the  secondary  instruction  in  France, 
and  he  would  be  unable  to  comprehend  the  serious  difficulties  and 
the  important  political  discussions  whTch  these  ecclesiastical  schools 
have  given  rise  to.  When  the  Catholic  worship  was  re-estabVished 
in  France,  a  seminary  for  theological  studies  was  founded  in  each 
diocese.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  government  that  youths  de- 
signed for  the  church  should  prosecute  their  classical  studies  in  the 
ordinary  schools,  and,  on  the  completion  of  them,  be  admitted  into 
the  seminaries.  A  few  years  afterwards  the  bishops  expressed  a 
wish  to  have  some  private  schools,  in  which  youths  designed  for 
the  priesthood  might  receive  their  classical  education.  These 
schools  were  established  under  the  name  of  ecclesiastical  secondary 
schools,  or  little  seminaries,  in  contradistinction  to  the  great  semi- 
naries, or  theological  schools.  This  ordonnance  contained  various 
clauses,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  youths,  not  intended  for 
the  priesthood,  from  being  admitted  into  the  bishops'  new  schools. 
But  the  clergy,  whose  darling  object  it  was  to  get  into  their  own 
hands  the  education  of  the  French  youth,  evaded  the  regulations  of 
the  ordonnance  in  every  possible  way.  In  a  short  time  lay  students 
were  admitted  into  the  little  seminaries,  and  sometimes  they  were 
even  more  numerous  than  the  ecclesiastical  students.  The  clergy 
went  so  far  as  to  establish,  under  the  name  of  little  semina- 
ries, eight  Jesuit  colleges,  which  had  scarcely  any  other  than  lay 
pupils.  The  ordinary  schools  pay  a  tax  under  the  name  of  the 
university  contribution ;  this  tax  is  one-twentieth  of  the  sum  that 
each  pupil  pays  to  the  pention;  but  tb9  ecclesiastical  schools 
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bad  beeo'exempUd^  beeause  it  was  mipposed  they  would  only  admit 
ecclesiastical  students.  This  privilege,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
abused  by  receiving  lay  pupils,  who  would  consequently  enjoy 
exemption  from  the  university-tax  by  an  evasion  of  the  law.  The 
ordinary  schools  could  not  have  maintained  the  competition;  and  in- 
stead of  the  university  monopoly,  there  would  have  been  a  clerical 
monopoly,  the  tendency  of  which,  we  may  conjecture,  would  not  have 
been  quite  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  charter.  The  govern* 
ment  remedied  these  serious  evils  by  the  celebrated  ordonnances  of 
June  16th,  1838,  which  forbade  individuals  belonging  to  religrious 
societies,  not  sanctioned  in  France,  to  keep  schools ;  and  also  in* 
troduced  fresh  reg^ations  to  prevent  the  little  seminaries  from 
receiving  lay  pupils.  The  number  of  pupils  in  these  establishments 
was  limited  to  20,000. 

Hence  it  appears  that  70,000  youths  in  France  receive  the 
secondary  or  classical  instruction-— 50,000  being  lay,  and  20,000 
ecclesiastic  students. 

Such  is  an  exact  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
secondary  instruction ;  but  important  modifications  will  follow  from 
the  new  charter,  and  among  them  we  may  expect  to  see  established, 
liberty  of  instruction.  This  important  principle  will  be  recognised 
as  a  part  of  public  education,  and  will  contribute  to  its  improve* 
ment.  As  to  the  legislative  enactments  that  will  be  made  on  this 
subject,  we  can  only  form  conjectures ;  but  some  such  as  the  follow- 
ing would  be  desirable.  Those  who  form  private  schools  might  be 
required  to  give  proof  of  their  capability,  without  being  otherwise 
restricted  in  the  establishment  of  such  schools.  According  to  this 
plan,  a  person  might  become  principal  of  an  institution,  master  of  a 
pennon^  director  of  a  private  college,  just  as  a  man  becomes  an 
advocate  or  physician ;  all  he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  give 
proof  of  his  qualifications.  Private  schools  should  not  be  required  to 
send  their  pupils  to  attend  college  classes  ;  if  they  were  exempted 
from  this  regulation,  the  masters  would  be  enabled  to  arrange  their 
studies  in  the  way  which  they  might  think  best,  choosing  the  most  ex- 
peditious methods,  and  adapting  the  education  to  the  pupils'  different 
destinations  in  life.  Thus  instruction  might  be  rescued  from  the 
college  routine  and  antiquated  modes ;  and  it  would,  like  other  arts, 
improve  by  being  freed  from  restrictions.  The  government  and  com- 
munes would  still  have  their  schools,  but  a  wholesome  emulation 
would  be  excited  between  them  and  private  schools  founded  by 
individual  enterprise.  Private  schools  should  not  be  exempted  from 
inspection.  Authorized  agents  should  have  tlie  privilege  of  visiting 
them,  whenever  they  might  deem  it  necessary,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  fettering  the  master  in  his  plans  and  methods  of  instruction,  but 
to  ascertain  that  the  morals,  discipline,  and  health  of  the  pupils  are 
not  neglected. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  tuperior  instructiont  which  in 
France  is  given  in  schools  called  faculties.  There  are  five  kinds  of 
faculties ;  theology,  law,  medicine,  sciences,  and  letters.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  studies  in  the  faculties,  is  the  obtaining  of  degrees* 
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In  each  faculty  there  are  three  degrees,  those  of  bachelor,  licentiate, 
and  doctor.  These  degprees  are  obtained  in  succession,  after  ex* 
aminations  and  public  acts  or  theses.  As  we  have  already  remarked, 
a  student  cannot  obtain  a  degree  in  theology,  law,  or  science,  with- 
out being  a  bachelor  in  letters. 

There  are  in  France  six  facolties  of  Catholic  theology ;  at  Paris, 
Lyon,  Aix,  Bordeaux,  Rouen,  and  Toulouse.  At  Aix,  Bordeaux, 
and  Houen,  they  teach  dogmatic  theology  (le  dogme)^  morality  of  the 
gospel  (la  morale  h)angkUque)j  history,  and  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
At  iiyons  and  Toulouse  there  is  also  a  chair  of  Hebrew.  The  faculty 
of  Paris  has  two  chairs  more  than  those  of  Lyon  and  Toulouse ; 
one  of  sacred  literature,  and  another  of  pulpit  eloquence.  The 
faculties  of  Catholic  theology  have  very  few  students,  and  it  is 
very  unusual  for  a  person  to  take  degrees  in  them.  The  canons 
received  in  France  had  made  degrees  necessary  for  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  functions ;  but  these  canons,  the  utility  of  which  was  so 
apparent,  though  not  abrogated,  have  fallen  into  disuse.  For  exam- 
ple, a  person  cannot  be  made  a  bishop  without  being  a  licentiate  in 
theology,  yet  scarcely  a  single  prelate  who  has  been  chosen  for 
several  years  past  has  obtained  this  degree.  The  Court  of  Rome, 
however,  it  appears,  considers  the  ancient  rule  as  existing  in  prin* 
ciple,  as  the  bulls  which  it  gives  to  ecclesiastics  named  to  a 
bishopric  by  the  king,  generally  contain  a  dispensation  from  the 
degree  of  licentiate.  The  Catholic  clergy  of  France  appear  to 
dread  publicity  in  their  instruction  and  examinations.  This  dispo- 
8itu>n  may  be  attributed  to  that  ultramontane  tendency,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  they  choose  rather  to  conceal  their  theological 
instruction  within  the  walls  of  their  seminaries  than  to  lay  it  open 
to  the  public.  This  much  is  certain,  that  whenever  the  government 
has  wished  to  supply  vacancies  in  the  chairs  of  the  theological 
faculties  by  the  method  of  concours^  this  wish  has  been  opposed  by 
the  bishops  in  every  possible  way.  Perhaps  the  clergy  would  be 
glad  to  see  these  faculties  suppressed,  but  it  is  rather  the  duty  of 
the  government  to  maintain  them,  and  to  render  their  instruction 
real  and  effectual.  To  accomplish  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
put  in  force  the  laws  that  required  degrees  as  a  qualification  for  the 
higher  ecclesiastical  functions,  which  would  be  oue  of  the  surest 
ways  of  opposing  ultramfmiemimiey  since  publicity  is  the  natural 
foe  to  all  that  is  false  and  dangerous.  If  this  salutary  measure 
were  adopted,  the  cleigy  would  soon  see  that  it  is  their  interest  and 
duty  to  recur  to  the  real  principles  of  the  Gallican  Church,  by 
which  means  they  would  quickly  recover  that  confidence  of  the 
people  which  it  is  so  desirable  that  they  should  possess*. 

There  are  two  faculties  of  Protestant  theology ;  one  at  Strasbourg, 
for  the  confession  of  Augsbourg ;  the  other  at  Montauban,  for  the 
Helvetic  confession.  In  these  faculties  they  teach  dogmatics,  the 
gospel  morality,  Hebrew,  ecclesiastical  history,  sacred  eloquence, 
philosophy,  and  exegeiics.    The  courses  are  well  attended. 

♦  The  with  thai  is  her«  expreoe^d  has  been  efiected  by  a  recent  ocdonnance- 
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The  faculties  of  law  are  nine  in  number;  at  Parin,  Aiir,  Caen, 
Dijon,  Grenoble,  Poitiers,  Rouen,  Strasbourg,  and  Toulouse.  In 
all  these  schools  they  teach  the  institutes  of  Justinian,  the  civil  code, 
and  method  of  judicial  proceedings.%  There  are  in  some  schools  also 
a  chair  of  the  commercial  code,  of  droit  adminisiraHf,  and  of  the 
Pandects.  At  Paris  all  these  chairs  exist ;  and  there  are,  besides, 
chairs  of  the  history  of  law  and  of  national  law.  These  two 
chairs,  and  that  of  droit  administratif^  were  established  in  1 819  ; 
but,  three  years  afterwards,  a  jealous  power,  which  dreaded  every 
thing  however  remotely  connected  with  politics,  declared  them  to 
be  suppressed.  In  1828-29  they  were  re-established.  To  obtain  Uie 
degree  of  bachelor  a  person  must  attend  a  faculty  of  law  for  two 
years  j  in  one  year  more  the  degree  of  licentiate  is  obtained ;  and 
in  another  year  that  of  doctor.  The  students  enter  for  three-month 
courses,  and  their  attendance  is  ascertained  by  calling  over  the  names. 
If  they  have  not  attended  the  proper  number  of  courses,  and  if  they 
cannot  produce  certificates  of  diligence,  they  are  not  admitted  to  the 
examinations  and  theses.  The  degree  of  licentiate  is  indispensable 
to  enable  a  person  to  practise  as  an  advocate  or  to  fill  a  judicial 
situation.  The  degree  of  doctor  is  only  required  for  those  who 
intend  to  be  professors,  and,  consequently,  most  students  are  satis- 
fied with  the  degree  of  licentiate* 

In  France  there  are  two  classes  of  persons  who  practise  the 
healing  art ;  doctors  either  in  medicine  or  surgery,  and  officiers  de 
santi.  To  be  admitted  doctor  in  medicine  or  surgery,  a  person 
must  have  studied  four  years  in  a  faculty  of  medicine,  and  must 
have  undergone  five  examinations,  and  written  one  thesis.  The 
first  examination  is  on  anatomy  and  physiology ;  the  second  on  patho- 
logy and  nosology ;  the  third  on  materia  medica,  chemistry,  and 
pharmacy  ;  the  fourth  on  hygiene  and  medical  jurisprudence ;  the 
fifth  on  medical  clinique,  for  those  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  medicine,  and  on  surgical  clinique  for  those  who  are 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  in  surgery.  Thus  the  four  first 
examinations  are  common  to  medicine  and  surgery ;  it  is  only  the 
fifth  which  is  varied  according  as  the  candidate  is  intending  to  prac- 
tise surgery  or  medicine.  The  time  of  study  is  determined,  as  in 
the  faculties  of  law,  by  three-month  courses.  There  are  three 
faculties  of  medicine  in  Fiance ;  at  Paris,  Montpellier,  and  Stras- 
bourg. The  faculty  of  Paris  has  chairs  of  anatomy  and  physiology, 
medical  chemistry,  physique  medicale^  medical  natural  history, 
pharmacy,  hygiene^  surgical  pathology,  medical  pathology,  opera- 
tions and  bandages,  therapeutics  and  materia  medica,  medical 
jurisprudence,  midwifery,  diseases  incident  to  parturition  and  to 
newly-born  children,  medical  clinique^  surgical  clinique^  obstetric 
clinique.  The  two  other  faculties  have  the  greater  number  of  the 
chairs  here  enumerated,  but  some  are  wanting.  For  example,  at 
Montpellier  there  are  no  chairs  o( physique  midicede  nor  of  medical 
natural  history. 

To  become  officier  de  sante  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  studied  in 
a  faculty ;  it  is  sufficient  qualification  to  have  been  examined  by  a 
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medical  jury.  There  aie  medical  juries  in  the  principal  town  of 
every  department,  which  assemble  at  a  fixed  time  of  the  year.  The 
juries  are  composed  of  two  doctors  established  in  the  department, 
and  a  commissioner  chosen  from  the  professors  of  the  faculties  of 
medicine.  The  qualifications  required  from  candidates  for  exami- 
nation  are — ^to  have  been  a  doctor's  pupil  for  six  years,  or  to  have 
attended  hospital  practice  during  five  successive  years,  or  to  have 
studied  for  three  years  either  in  a.  faculty  of  medicine  or  in  a  secon- 
dary school  of  medicine.  The  secondary  schools  of  medicine  are 
eighteen,  established  in  the  principal  towns;  Amiens,  Angers, 
Arras,  Besan^on,  Bordeaux,  Caen,  Clermont,  Dijon,  Grenoble, 
Lyon,  Marseilles,  Nancy,  Nantes,  Poitiers,  Rheims,  Rouen,  and 
Toulouse.  The  qfficiera  de  uinti  can  only  practise  in  the  depart- 
ment in  which  they  have  been  examined ;  and  they  cannot  perform 
difficult  surgical  operations  in  places  where  there  is  a  doctor,  except 
under  his  superintendence  and  inspection.  The  incompetence  of  a 
great  number  of  officier$  de  santSp  and  the  g^reat  facility  with  whicKi 
this  title  is  obtained,  have  long  been  the  subject  of  complaints, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  legislature  will  remove  by  new  regu- 
lations. A  few  years  ago  a  draft  of  a  law  afiecting  the  secondary 
schools  of  medicine  was  presented  to  the  Chambers,  but  it  was  not 
adopted.  It  is  of  urgent  necessity  that  the  abuses  of  this  system 
should  be  remedied. 

There  are  schools  of  pharmacy  at  Paris,  Strasbouig,  and  Mont- 
pellier. 

The  faculties  of  sciences  are  seven  ;  at  Paris,  Caen,  Dijon,  Gre« 
noble,  Montpellier,  Strasbourg,  and  Toulouse.  In  all  these  schools 
there  are  chairs  of  mathematics,  natural  history,  physics,  and  che* 
mistry.  Toulouse  has  also  a  chair  of  the  application  of  mathema^ 
tics;  and  Montpellier  has  chairs  of  astronomy,  mineralogy,  and 
zoology.  At  Paris  the  number  of  chairs  is  much  greater.  There 
are  professors  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  of  the  higher 
parts  of  algebra,  descriptive  geometry,  physical  astronomy,  mecha* 
nics,  physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  botany,  vegetable  physiology, 
and  zoology.  The  faculty  of  sciences  of  Paris  can  reckon  among 
its  illustrious  names  such  men  as  Th^nard,  Blot,  Poisson,  Gay- 
Lussac,  and  other  European  names. 

There  are  in  France  six  faculties  of  letters ;  at  Paris,  Besanfon, 
Caen,  Dijon,  Strasbourg,  and  Toulouse.  The  two  last-mentioned 
faculties  have  chairs  of  history,  Latin  literature,  Greek,  French  lite- 
rature, and  philosophy.  Besan9on  and  Caen  have  one  or  two  chairs 
fewer.  The  faculty  of  Paris  has  eleven  chairs ;  Greek  literature, 
Latin  eloquence,  Latin  poetry,  French  eloquence,  literary  history 
and  French  poetry,  philosophy,  history  of  ancient  philosophy,  his- 
tory of  modem  philosophy,  ancient  history,  modern  history,  and 
geography.  Of  this  celebrated  school  Villemain,  Cousin,  and  Gui- 
zot,  are  the  greatest  ornaments.  A  general  wish  has  been  ex* 
pressed  to  see  established  in  the  faculties  of  letters,  and  especially 
m  that  of  Paris,  chairs  of  foreign  literature ;  for  in  proportion  as 
the  communication  among  nations  increases,  we  feel  more  strongly 
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the  wish  to  compare  with  our  own  literature,  the  poetry  and  elo* 
quence  which  mark  the  character  of  other  nations.  A  recent  ordon- 
nance  has  formed  such  a  chair  in  the  capital. 

The  only  degree  conferred  by  the  faculties  of  sciences  and  letters 
which  requires  as  a  qualification  a  certificate  that  the  preliminary 
studies  have  been  gone  through,  is  that  of  backelier'e$-leUres» 
The  candidate  for  this  degree  must  prove  that  he  has  gone  through 
a  course  of  philosophy  in  a  college  or  other  establishment  de  plein 
exercice.  Youths  brought  up  at  home  are  the  only  persons  who 
are  exempted  from  this  regulation.  The  examination  for  the  baceO' 
lauriai'iS'lettres  is,  in  general,  not  very  strict;  but  that  for  the  other 
degrees  of  the  faculty  of  letters,  and  for  those  in  the  faculty  of 
sciences,  are  much  more  so.  These  latter  degrees,  however,  are  of 
no  use  except  to  those  who  wish  to  become  professors.  It  may  be 
asked  what  effect  will  be  produced  on  the  superior  education  by 
the  principle  of  liberty  of  instruction  ?  Most  probably  the  law  will 
maintain  the  various  faculties,  and  the  present  regulations  with  respect 
to  the  requiring  of  degrees,  as  a  qualification  for  following  various 
professions,  while  those  who  at  present  have  the  title  of  professors 
will  have  the  superintendence  of  the  examinations  and  the  theses.  But 
we  may  expect  that  in  France,  as  in  most  of  the  German  universi- 
ties, every  person  who  has  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  will  be 
allowed  to  open  a  public  class,  and  that  the  students  will  have  the 
privilege  of  choosing  between  the  courses  of  such  teachers  and 
those  who  have  the  title  of  professors ;  and,  further,  that  the  dili- 
gent attendance  of  the  pupils  on  such  classes  will  be  taken  into 
account  as  necessary  to  prove  the  fact  of  their  having  studied  the 
length  of  time  prescribed  by  law.  And,  lastly,  we  may  expect  that 
all  professorships  will  only  be  conferred  by  the  method  of  the 
eoncours  ;  and  as  this  will  take  place  between  candidates  accustomed 
to  teach  publicly,  they  will  certainly  be  more  brilliant  than  they  are 
at  present. 

We  must  add  to  the  schools  of  superior  instruction,  the  College 
of  France,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi, 
the  School  of  Living  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Royal  Library,  and 
the  Special  School  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  Polytechnique  and  Normal  Schools  are  also  institutions  for 
superior  instruction:  the  first  mentioned  is  well  known  through 
Europe ;  the  second  is  designed  to  form  professors  for  the  royal  and 
communal  colleges.  It  was  established  in  1812,  and  soon  produced 
striking  effects  by  sending  forth  a  number  of  excellent  professors ; 
it  served  as  a  kind  of  nursery  for  the  colleges,  which,  under  its 
influence,  were  constantly  improving.  In  1821  the  Normal  School 
was  suddenly  suppressed,  under  the  pretext  of  what  was  called  the 
disaffection  (mauvaU  esprit)  of  the  pupils.  This  mauvaU  esprit^ 
we  may  readily  conjecture,  was  nothing  else  but  the  love  of  those 
institutions  sanctioned  by  the  charter.  How  is  it  possible  to  study 
with  ardour  history  and  philosophy,  to  store  the  mind  with  the 
finest  productions  of  ancient  and  modem  literature,  and  to  ascend 
to  the  principles  of  the  beautiful  ia  every  object  of^inquiry,  without 
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loving  liberty  ?  It  waa  an  unavoidable  crime,  that  on  which  they 
grounded  the  sentence  pronounced  against  Uie  Normal  School. 
The  iheocratical  party  urged  the  destruction  of  this  institution  with 
all  their  power,  considering  that  the  readiest  means  of  destroying  all 
public  instruction,  with  the  view  of  benefiting  the  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  was  by  overthrowing  the  colleges ;  and  the  surest 
way  of  effecting  this,  was  to  ruin  that  institution  which  was  designed 
to  secure  a  regular  supply  of  professors.  A  few  years  after  an  esta* 
blishment  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Normal  School  was  established 
under  the  title  of  Preparatory  School,  but  it  was  formed  on  a  much 
reduced  scale,  and  its  regulations  framed  under  the  influence  of  the 
most  absurd  fears.  The  Ministry  of  1828  designed  to  re-establish 
the  Normal  School  under  its  former  name,  and  with  the  old  oigani- 
zation  ;  but  this  failed  to  be  accomplished,  and  tlie  proscription  of 
the  school  still  continued  in  force.  Since  the  events  of  July,  1830, 
the  Preparatory  School  has  taken  the  name  of  Normal  School, — a 
circumstance  which  makes  our  hopes  revive.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
this  school  will  be  extended  and  enlarged  consistently  with  the  im- 
portance of  its  object,  and  a  legal  enactment  to  this  effect  is  eagerly 
looked  for.  At  present  the  pupib  are  received  after  competition 
and  examination.  The  school  has  two  divisions,  one  of  science  and 
one  of  letters :  the  total  number  of  pupils  is  fifty.  After  three  years 
of  study  they  are  placed  as  regents^  that  is,  as  professors,  in  the 
communal  colleges.  After  this  period  of  studies  they  are  also  ad- 
mitted to  the  concoura  de  Vagregation,  The  object  of  this  concoun 
is  to  furnish  professors  for  the  royal  colleges,  and  the  private  col- 
leges of  St  Barbe  and  St.  Stanislaus.  The  pupils  of  the  Normal 
School,  the  regents  of  the  colleges,  and  the  masters  of  studies 
(malires  d^tuded)  in  the  royal  colleges,  are  admitted  to  the 
concour$  de  VagrkgaHoru  It  is  determined  beforehand  how  many 
titles  of  agrigS  shall  be  conferred  after  the  contest.  The  candidates 
who  distinguish  themselves  most  in  the  diflerent  examinations  of 
the  concoura  receive  the  titles.  They  are  then  placed  in  the  royal 
colleges  as  soon  as  there  are  vacant  chairs.  Much  has  been  written 
and  said  against  this  system  of  making  agreges^  but  experience 
appears  to  be  in  its  favour.  It  has  generally  produced  good  profes- 
sors. But  this  is  not  its  only  advantage :  it  maintains  among  the 
pupils  of  the  Normal  School,  the  regents  of  the  communal  colleges, 
and  the  masters  of  studies  in  the  royal  colleges,  an  emulation, 
without  which  one  might  fear  that  their  zeal  would  slacken  and 
their  efforts  be  relaxed.  The  system  of  agr^gaUon  tends  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  general  body  of  teachers. 

Besides  these  schools  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  there  are 
in  France  various  special  schools,  of  which  we  ought  to  give 
some  short  account.    These  are : — 

I.  The  ^colea  de»  arts  et  m&Hers^  at  Ch&lons  and  Angers.  The 
special  object  of  these  establishments  is  to  educate  persons  who 
shall  combine  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  arts 
all  the  theoretical  instruction  necessary  to  enable  them  to  perform 
their  mechanical  occupations  in  a  skilful  manner.    The  pupils  are 
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appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  are  600  in  number ; 
400  at  Ch&lons,  and  200  at  Angers;  450  of  these  pupils  are  main- 
tained entirely  or  in  part  by  the  State.  Three  appointments  are 
assigned  to  each  department,  one  at  half  allowance,  a  second  at 
three  quarters  of  a  full  allowance,  and  a  third  with  a  complete  al- 
lowance. Eight  appointments  are  given  to  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  National  Industry ;  six  with  full  allowances,  and 
two  with  three  quarters  of  a  full  allowance.  The  nominations  to  . 
these  appointments  assigned  to  each  department  are  made  on  the 
recommendation  or  presentation  (^presenicUioh)  of  the  prefet.  There 
are,  besides,  boarders  (pennonnaires)^  who  pay  500  francs  per 
annum.  The  theoretical  instruction  comprises  writing,  arithmetic, 
French  grammar,  the  elements  of  geometry  and  trigonometry, 
descriptive  geometry  with  its  application  to  the  planning  of  car- 
penter's work  and  machinery,  the  principal  facts  of  the  physico- 
chemical  sciences  applied  to  the  various  branches  of  industry,  and 
the  exhibition  of  experiments  on  the  strength  and  resistance  of 
different  materials  used  in  buildings.  The  manual  labours  are 
limited  to  the  occupations  of  the  wheelwright,  carpenter,  joiner, 
smith,  limeur  et  ajusUur^  turner  of  wood,  turner  of  metals,  moulder, 
iron  and  copper  founders. 

The  course  of  study  ordinarily  comprises  four  years ;  but  the 
pupils  who  particularly  distinguish  themselves  may  obtain  permis- 
sion to  remain  a  year  longer  to  complete  their  education.  At  the 
end  of  the  fifth  year  the  most  skilfiil  of  these  pupils  may  be  sent 
into  the  principal  manufactories  of  the  kingdom,  and  stay  there  a 
year  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  number  of  those  to  whom 
this  advantage  is  granted  cannot  exceed  ten. 

2.  The  CoTuervatoire  da  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Paris.  In  this  esta- 
blishment there  are  public  courses  of  mechanics  and  chemistry  ap- 
plied to  the  various  branches  of  industry,  of  physics,  industrial 
economy  {Economic  industrielle)^  of  descriptive  geometry,  and  draw- 
ing. Those  who  have  resided  at  Paris  know  that  the  Conservatoire 
contains  a  valuable  collection  of  models  of  machinery  of  all  kinds. 
A  council  de  perfectionnement^  attached  to  the  Conservatoire,  and 
composed  of  scientific  men  and  manufacturers,  give  their  opinion 
on  everything  which  they  consider  to  affect  the  preservation  or 
the  improvement  of  the  Conservatoire  and  the  school  of  arts  and 
trades. 

3.  The  Free  School  for  Mathematics,  and  for  Drawing  applicable 
to  the  mechanical  arts,  established  at  Paris,  in  the  street  of  the 
School  of  Medicine.  In  this  school  are  taught  practical  geometry, 
arithmetic,  mensuration,  and  land-surveying ;  the  cutting  of  stone 
and  wood  ;  the  elements  of  architecture ;  the  drawing  of  the  human 
figure,  animals,  and  flowers.  There  is  abo  a  free  school  of  draw- 
ing for  young  persons.  A  great  number  of  towns  in  the  depart- 
ments possess  similar  establishments. 

4.  The  Special  School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  established  at  Paris,  in 
the  street  des  petits  Augustins.  This  school  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, Qne  comprehending  painting  and  sculpture,  the  other  archi* 
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lecture.     Disting^uished  artists,  whose   talents  confer  honoiur   on 
France,  are  professors  in  this  school.    Besides  this,  the  state  sup* 

Sorts  schools  of  painting  at  Lyon  and  Dijon  \  others  are  supported 
y  the  towns.  Front  among  the  latter  class  we  may  mention  that 
of  Valenciennes,  which  has  produced  very  distinguished  pupils,  of 
whom  three  have  gained  the  first  great  prise  at  Rome. 
2^  5.  The  French  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Rome. 
"*  6.  The  Royal  School  of  Singing  and  Declamation,  in  the  street 
of  the  Faubourg  Poissonni^e^  at  Paris. 

7.  The  Veterinary  Schools  of  Alfort,  Lyon,  and  Toulouse.  Up 
to  1825,  there  was  at  Alfort  a  chair  of  rural  economy,  which  we 
may  hope  to  see  re-established.  The  training  and  breeding  of  the 
horse  are  taught  in  these  three  schools,  having  formerly  been  taught 
in  the  manege  of  Strasbourg. 

8.  The  schools  designed  to  form  proper  persons  for  other  public 
employments,  such  as  the  military  school  of  St.  Cyr ;  the  school  of 
cavalry  of  Saumur;  the  school  for  forming  staff-officers  ^  the  school 
of  ingSnieurs  giographes  ;  the  school  of  artillery  and  of  military  engi- 
neering at  Metz ;  the  school  of  bridges  and  roads ;  the  school  of 
mining ;  the  school  of  forests  (Jkcoh  fortstiere)  at  Nancy ;  the  school 
for  naval  engineering  at  Brest.  To  be  admitted  into  the  school  of  ^i&o* 
graphical  engineers,  of  engineering  and  artillery,  of  roads  and  bridges, 
of  naval  engineering  and  mining,  it  is  necessary  to  have  been  a  pupil 
of  the  Polytechnic  school.  There  are,  however,  in  the  school  of 
mines,  besides  the  engineer  pupils,  other  pupils  (Sieves  extemest) 
who  receive  g^tuitous  instruction.  The  latter  cannot  form  part  of 
the  corps  of  engineers  of  the  mines,  but  the  knowledge  which  they 
acquire  enables  them  to  direct  the  working  of  mines.  Thus  this 
school,  while  it  supplies  the  public  service,  aids  in  cherishing  pri- 
vate industry.  There  is  also  a  practical  school  of  mining  at  St. 
Etienne. 

Besides  the  school  designed  to  form  officers  for  the  marines, 
there  are  schools  of  hydrography  for  the  merchant  marine  in  nearly 
all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom. 

There  are  in  France  two  principal  schools  of  agriculture ;  one  at 
Roville,  the  other  at  the  experimental  farm  of  Grignon :  in  these 
schools  the  instruction  is  both  theoretical  and  practical.  The  theo* 
retical  instruction  consists  of  courses  on  agriculture,  and  the  related 
sciences.  The  school  of  Roville,  directed  by  M.  Mathieu  de  Dom- 
basle,  is  a  private  undertaking,  which  has  formed  skilful  pupils,  and 
contributes  essentially  towards  diffusing  in  France  good  modes 
of  cultivation,  which  in  this  country  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known 
and  followed.  These  schools  of  agriculture  are  not  the  only  ones 
in  France.  We  may  add  to  them  (1.)  The  preparatory  school 
of  agriculture,  founded  at  Paris  by  M.  Blancq,  formerly  pupil  of  the 
Polytechnic  school.  The  name  of  the  professor  appears  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  its  success.  (2.)  Three  pattern  farms  ;  one  at  Ver- 
neuil  (Maine  and  Loire),  the  other  at  Grandjouan  near  Nantes,  the 
third  near  Toulouse.  (4.)  Another  experimental  farm  in  the  de- 
partment of  Aix^  directed  by  the  agricultural  society  of  this  depart-* 
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ment  (5.)  Schools  of  horticulture.  We  must  comprise  in  this 
list,  the  course  on  cultivation,  established  by  Thouin»  at  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  at  Fkiris ;  the  courses  on  botany  applied,  and  on 
the  general  cultivation  in  botanical  gardens,  on  pharmacy,  on  agri- 
culture, &c.  Such  courses  are  given  also  in  a  considerable  number 
of  towns ;  for  example,  at  Strasbourg,  Lyon,  Dijon,  Montpellier, 
Toulouse,  Brest,  Lorient,  Rochefort,  Marseilles,  Toulon.  Lastly, 
the  horticultural  institution,  established  by  M.  Soulange  Bodin,  on 
his  beautiful  domain  of  Fromont,  is  an  excellent  school,  that  merits 
particular  notice. 

There  are  at  Paris  several  commercial  schools,  undertaken  by 
private  individuals.  Among  others,  we  may  mention  the  Lycie 
Commerciel  et  Indtustrid^  situated  in  the  Passage  Saulnier.  This 
establishment  is  well  managed,  the  course  of  studies  is  good,  the 
number  of  pupils  progressively  increases,  and  it  deserves  our  best 
wishes  for  its  further  prosperity. 

Lastly,  there  is  an  institution  which  seems  designed  to  render  the 
greatest  service  to  industry — we  mean  the  Central  School  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures  of  Paris  \kcole  centrale  des  arts  et  manufactures), 
in  the  street  Thorigny :  this  school  is  intended  to  form  civil 
engineers,  superintendents  of  machinery  used  in  manufactures 
{directeurs  dusines)^  heads  of  manufacturing  establishments,  and 
professors  of  the  application  of  the  sciences.  The  school  has  been 
founded  by  some  distinguished  men  of  science,  who  possess  also 
practical  knowledge.  It  would  require  a  very  minute  detail  to  ex- 
plain the  whole  organization  of  this  school,  and  the  instruction  given 
in  it  *.  We  may,  however,  state,  that  this  school  has  no  boarders ; 
that  pupils  are  only  admitted  ailer  an  examination  in  which  they 
must  prove  their  acquaintance  with  arithmetic  and  the  elements  of 
algebra  and  geometry.  The  course  comprehends  three  years.  In 
the  first,  the  pupils  learn  descriptive  geometry,  mechanics,  general 
physics,  and  general  chemistry  ;  in  the  second,  descriptive  geometry 
applied,  the  construction  of  machines,  the  physical  theory  of  steam- 
engines,  physics  and  chemistry  applied  to  practical  objects  (physique 
et  chitnie  industrieUe)^  civil  and  commercial  architecture,  natural 
history,  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  man,  mineralogy,  geology ; 
in  the  third,  the  construction  of  machines  and  their  specification^ 
chemistry  applied  to  practice  or  commerce^  architecture  and  public 
works,  the  working  of  mines,  natural  history  applied  to  practical 
purposes,  the  statistics  of  the  industrious  classes,  and  the  state  of 
health  of  such  classes  (statistique  industrielle  et  hygiene  indus* 
trielle}.  The  expense  for  each  pupil  is  about  six  hundred  francs 
per  annum.  This  private  establishment,  formed  on  a  vast  scale,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  worthy  of  attention  and  encouragement. 

Such  are  the  means  which  France  presents  for  public  education ; 
and  considerable  as  they  are,  we  believe  that,  if  better  managed  and 
better  combined,  they  would  produce  still  greater  results.  The  first 
thing  that  is  wanting,  is  a  law,  by  which  all  the  schools  maintained 
by  the  state  (except  perhaps  those  purely  military)  might  be  placed 
*  See  Jnamaio/EducQiimi  voL  i.  p.  399. 
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under  the  direction  of  a  single  minister ;  and  thifl,  we  beliere,  would 
produce  more  unity  and  harmony  in  this  department  of  the  public 
administration.  The  majority  of  these  schools  are  now  under  the 
care  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  while  some  are  under  the 
minister  of  the  interior.  This  separation  is  injurious,  and  founded 
on  no  sufficient  reason.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  single  depart- 
ment of  the  administration  should  not  comprise  everything  that 
relates  to  public  education,  to  the  academies,  the  arts,  and,  in  a 
word,  all  the  moral  power  of  society. 

Second  Question. — What  is  the  general  character  of  the  edu- 
cation  in  France  in  the  schools  and  colleges  ?  and  what  is  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  coUeges  and  the  universities? 

The  first  part  of  this  question  has  been  already  answered.  In  the 
answer  to  the  third  and  sixth  questions  further  particulars  are  given. 
The  second  part  of  this  question  is  answered  under  the  head  of  the 
fourth  question. 

Third  Question. — fFhat  measures  haioe  been  taken  Jor  the  edu' 
cation  of  the  peasantry^  and  mechanics  or  artisans  ? 

Very  little  that  is  satisfactory  can  be  said  on  this  head.  The 
education  liere  referred  to  is  that  called  the  primary  or  elementary 
(see  the  answer  to  Question  I.),  for  which  the  government  has 
hitherto  done  very  little ;  almost  everything  still  remains  to  be  done. 
It  may  be  asserted  that  the  primary  instruction  will  never  be  effec- 
tive till  the  following  regulations  are  in  force : — (1.)  There  should 
be  formed  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  to  educate  masters  in. 
(2.)  The  primary  instruction  should  be  gratuitous  for  all  indigent 
families.  (3.)  Instructors,  when  old  or  infirm,  should  have  some 
allowance  secured.  (4.)  There  should  be  examinations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  masters,  and  some  kind  of 
inspection  as  a  check  on  their  conduct;  but  care  should  also  be 
taken  that  such  examination  and  inspection  should  not  become 
vexatious  and  injurious.  (5.)  The  best  methods  of  instruction 
should  be  encouraged.  (6.)  To  the  knowledge  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  should  be  added  instruction  in  those  branches  which 
are  necessary  to  form  intelligent  and  skilful  workmen.  (7.)  The 
government  should  cause  books  to  be  written  and  circulated  which  are 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  pupils  in  the  primary  schools  ; 
such  books  as  would  tend  to  form  the  reasoning  powers,  to  impress 
on  their  minds  religious  principles  free  from  all  fanaticism  and  super- 
stition, to  inspire  them  with  sentiments  of  honour,  humanity,  patrio- 
tism, and  submission  to  the  laws,  to  give  them  useful  ideas  suitable  to 
their  condition  in  social  life,  and,  in  fine,  to  remove  those  dangerous 
prejudices  under  which  the  lower  classes  still  labour.  We  shall 
now  show  how  far  this  has  hitherto  been  accomplished. 

The  schools  designed  for  forming  masters,  under  the  title  of  pri* 
mary  normal  schools,  are  very  few  in  number:  some  were  established 
by  the  administration  of  1828.     The  government  had  but  very 
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limited  fands  at  its  disposal  to  meet  the  expenses  of  these  schools ; 
and  according^ly  the  minister  of  public  instruction  applied  to  the 
councils-general  of  the  departments  to  assist  him.  Only  four  or 
five  of  these  councils  answered  his  application ;  the  rest  refusing,  in 
terms  which  clearly  showed  how  little  interest  they  took  in  the  pro- 
gress of  primary  instruction.  It  is  well  known  what  kind  of  men 
these  councils  consisted  of  at  that  period,  and  to  what  an  extent 
the  influence  of  the  theocraUc  party  and  the  absolutists  prevailed. 
The  few  primary  normal  schools  which  have  been  established  have 
produced  the  happiest  results,  having  already  sent  out  excellent 
masters.  The  present  government  is  zealously  engaged  in  extend- 
ing this  useful  branch  of  education. 

The  law  of  September  14, 1791,  enacted  that  there  should  be  orga- 
nized a  system  of  public  instruction  for  all  the  people,  which  should 
be  gratuitous  with  respect  to  those  kinds  of  knowledge  which  are  in- 
dispensable for  all  classes.  Unfortunately,  this  law  has  never  been 
carried  into  effect  The  law  of  1 1th  Florlal,  the  year  10,  determined 
that  the  primary  schools  should  be  established  by  the  communes  ;  and 
it  also  determined,  that  the  payment  to  the  teachers  should  consist 
(1.)  of  lodgings  furnished  by  the  communes ;  (2.)  of  fees  paid  by 
the  parents,  the  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  municipal  councils.  The 
municipal  councils  were  to  have  the  power  of  exempting  from  pay- 
ment those  who  were  unable  to  pay,  provided  the  number  of  pupils 
exempted  should  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  children  received  into 
the  primary  schools.  We  may  observe  how  confined  and  illiberal 
this  system  was,  compared  with  that  which  the  law  of  1791  had 
contemplated.  The  ordonnance  of  April,  1816,  had  for  its  object 
the  re-establishment  of  the  system  laid  down  by  the  law  of  1791 : 
it  declared,  that  *  every  commune  should  be  bound  to  provide  pri- 
mary instruction  for  all  the  children  of  the  commune,  giving  this 
instruction  gratuitously  to  indigent  children.'  But  the  means  of 
carrying  this  into  effect  have  always  been  wanting,  the  majority  of 
the  communes  being  unable  to  provide  a  salary  for  a  primary  in- 
structor. It  would  seem  indispensable,  then,  that  the  state,  or  the 
departments,  should  form  a  common  fund  to  supply  the  salaries,  or 
some  part  of  the  salaries,  of  the  teachers  in  the  poorest  communes. 
A  law  on  this  subject  is  of  urgent  necessity. 

When  all  the  masters  are  suitably  paid,  it  will  be  easy  to  form  a 
pension  fund  for  those  who  become  od  and  infirm,  by  making  a 
certain  deduction  from  their  salaries.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  form  a  fund  of  Uiis  kind ;  but  a  solid  basis  has  been  want- 
ing to  build  it  upon,  since  most  teachers  have  no  fixed  and  deter- 
minate salary. 

Persons  who  wish  to  become  primary  instructors  must  fiilfil  two 
conditions.  In  the  first  place,  they  must  obtain  from  the  rector  of  the 
academy  a  certificate  of  competency  (brevet  de  capacite).  This  cer- 
tificate only  determines  the  fact  of  competency,  without  conferring  on 
them  the  power  to  teach  in  any  determinate  place.  There  are  three 
degrees  of  certificates  of  competency  :  those  of  the  inferior  degree  are 
given  to  persons  who  can  read,  write,  and  cipher ;  those  of  the  second, 
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to  teachers  who  can  write  a  good  hand,  and  are  aequahittd  with 
orthogrraphy  and  arithmetic ;  the  cerlificatea  of  the  first  decree  are 
given  to  teachers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  JFVench 
grammar  and  arithmetic,  and  are  competent  to  give  some  instrue- 
tion  in  geography,  land-surveying,  and  other  hranches  of  knowledge 
useful  in  primary  instruction,  lliis  gradation  of  certificates  tends 
to  introduce  emulation  into  the  profession  of  primary  instnicton. 
Every  teacher,  both  of  the  lowest  and  second  degree,  strives  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  raise  him  to  a  higher 
rank  than  that  which  he  occupies:  experience  has  proved  this. 
The  rector,  before  giving  the  certificate  of  competency,  either  exa* 
mines  the  candidate  himself,  or  by  a  deputy  It  is  to  be  wished 
that  there  was  at  least  one  deputy  of  this  kind  in  each  arrondisse- 
ment,  to  save  candidates  a  long  and  expensive  journey 4  The  ordon* 
nance  of  April  21,  1828,  requires  from  Catholic  candidates  a  certi* 
ficate  of  their  religious  instruction,  signed  by  a  delegate  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  This  regulation  should  be  speedily  abolished, 
because  it  makes  the  primary  instruction  depend  on  the  clergy,  who 
are  far  from  being  desirous  to  see  it  extended. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  person  who  obtains  a  certifi« 
cate  of  competency,  does  not  obtain  by  that  alone  the  privilege  of 
acting  as  a  primary  teacher ;  he  must,  in  addition  to  that,  obtain 
permission  to  teach  in  a  determinate  place.  This  permission  is 
granted  by  the  rector  of  the  academy,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  that  has  the  superintendence  over  primary  instruction 
in  the  district  in  which  the  teacher  wishes  to  establish  himself. 
There  is  a  committee  in  each  canton,  composed  of  the  mayor, 
magistrate  (juge  de  paix)^  and  the  cur^  of  the  chief  place  in  the 
canton  (all  these  being  ex  ofiicio  members),  and  also  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  chief  inhabitants  chosen  by  the  rector.  In  the  chief 
towns  of  the  arrondisiefnent,  the  sub-prefect  and  the  procureur  du 
rot  may  attend  the  committees.  The  mayor  presides,  except  when 
the  sub-prefect  or  the  procureur  du  roi  attends,  in  which  case  the 
sub-prefect  presides,  or  in  his  absence  the  procureur  du  roi.  The 
committees  of  the  cantons  are  not  only  charged  with  the  duty  of 
giving  their  opinion  on  the  claims  of  the  candidates,  but  it  is  also 
one  of  their  most  important  functions  to  superintend  and  encourage 
the  primary  instruction.  If  there  is  any  complaint  against  a  primary 
instructor,  the  committee  of  the  canton  summon  the  teacher,  ex* 
atnine  him,  make  inquiry,  and  give  their  opinion,  which  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  rector  of  the  acsSemy.  The  rector  can  deprive  the 
teacher  of  the  power  of  teaching,  leaving  him,  however,  an  appeal 
to  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  If  there  is  reason  for  depriv- 
ing the  teacher  of  his  certificate  of  qualification  also,  the  matter  is 
submitted  to  the  academic  council,  still  leaving  the  teacher  an  appeal 
to  the  council  of  the  university.  (The  terms  rector,  academic 
council,  and  council  of  the  university,  are  explained  in  the  answer 
to  Question  4). 

Such  is  the  present  condition  of  legislation  with  respect  to  the 
professioo  of  a  primary  teacher,  but  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
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imtructioii  mnst  necessarily  make  some  modiiieations  in  the  sys- 
tem. The  possession  of  a  certificate  of  competency  ought  to  be 
the  only  qualification  required  from  a  primary  teacher.  Instructors 
are  divided  into  two  classes;  the  communal  teachers*  who  are 
maintained  entirely  or  in  part  by  the  communes,  and  the  ft*ee 
teachers,  who  receive  nothing  from  the  commune,  and  who  are 
supported  entirely  by  their  teaching.  The  municipal  councils  ought 
to  be  empowered  to  choose  communal  teachers  from  among  those 
individuals  who  have  the  certificate  of  competency;  and  every 
person  who  has  this  certificate  ought  to  be  allowed  to  settle  himself 
wherever  he  pleases,  as  a  free  teacher,  on  condition  simply  of  declar- 
ing himself  at  the  mayor's  office,  and  producing  certificates  of  good 
character.  Under  such  a  system  as  this  the  committees  of  cantons 
would  be  useful.  Theur  functions  would  consist,  (1.)  in  super- 
intending and  encouraging  primary  instruction:  (2.)  in  directing 
proceedings  against  masters  when  necessary,  and  giving  their 
opinion  in  such  cases.  When  the  misconduct  required  it,  the  in- 
structor, whether  communal  or  free,  might  be  deprived  of  his 
commission ;  the  communal  teacher  might  also  be  removed  from 
the  commune  (still  keeping  his  commission)  on  the  requisition  of 
the  municipal  council,  when  the  reasons  assigned  by  this  council 
might  appear  to  warrant  such  a  measure.  The  academic  council 
would  pronounce  sentence  in  the  first  case,  and  the  rector  in  the 
second.  It  would  be  desirable  to  combine,  if  possible,  the  mode  of 
forming  the  committees  with  the  law  on  the  municipal  organisation. 

In  France  three  methods  of  primary  instruction  are  known ; 
individual  instruction,  simultaneous  instruction  (Tenteignement 
nfnuUan^)^  practised  by  many  teachers,  and  among  others,  the 
brothers  of  the  Christian  schools  (letfriret  des  icdei  chritiennei)  ; 
and  mutual  instruction,  on  the  Lancasterian  method. 

The  first  of  these  methods  is  essentially  bad ;  the  second  is 
adapted  for  those  rural  communes  that  have  a  thin  population.  In 
all  places  populous  enough  to  furnish  a  school  of  forty  or  fifty  pupils^ 
the  method  of  mutual  instruction  is  preferable  to  all  others,  because 
it  is  cheaper  and  more  expeditious,  and  consequently  can  be  ex- 
tended to  all  classes  of  society.  A  school  of  the  brothers  of  the 
Christian  schools  costs  annually  1800  firancs :  a  school  of  mutual 
instruction  costs  scarcely  half  this  sum ;  and  yet  more  pupils  can  be 
taught  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former,  the  master  being  multiplied 
as  it  were  by  the  aid  of  monitors.  The  mutual  instruction  was  pro« 
scribed  at  the  period  when  the  theocratic  party  prevailed.  An 
ordonnance  of  April  8th,  1824,  had  granted  to  the  bishops  the  power 
of  granting  or  revoking  the  commissions  of  the  primary  teachers. 
This  regime  continued  till  the  ordonnance  of  April  21st,  1828,  and 
during  this  period  three-fourths  of  the  schools  of  mutual  instruction 
were  closed.  Since  1828  they  have  recovered,  but  slowly :  great 
obstacles  have  arisen  from  the  party  spirit  that  prevailed  among  the 
local  authorities ;  but  at  present  we  may  hope  that  they  will  receive 
fresh  encouragement  both  from  the  government  and  the  municipal 
authorities. 

H  2 
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It  is  important  also,  that  in  the  less  {Kipulous  communes,  indivi- 
dual instruction  should  give  way  to  simultaneous  instruction.  The 
committees  of  the  cantons  might  contribute  materially  towards  pro- 
ducing this  result  Experience  has  proved  that  periodical  meetings 
of  the  teachers  in  the  chief  town  of  the  canton,  in  presence  of  the 
committee,  are  well  adapted  to  check  bad  customs,  and  cherish  good 
ones.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  this  system,  whicli  has  been  in  opera- 
tion in  some  departments,  should  be  generally  introduced. 

The  schools  in  which,  in  addition  to  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, instruction  is  given  in  those  branches  necessary  to  form  skil- 
ful workmen,  such  as  perspective  drawing  and  geometry,  are  now 
tolerably  numerous.  The  government  and  the  communes  grant 
them  such  encouragement  as  will  doubtless  increase  their  number. 

There  are  also  (as  we  have  remarked  in  the  answer  to  the  first 
question),  in  most  of  the  large  towns,  public  courses  of  lectures  on 
geometry  and  mechanics  applied  to  the  arts.  Several  towns  have 
also  courses  of  practical  chemistry,  which  are  attended  by  workmen 
of  various  professions  and  ages:  the  progress  of  those  who  attend, 
and  the  increasing  skill  of  the  artisan,  are  sufficient  proofs  that 
something  effectual  has  resulted  from  these  lectures. 

The  regiments  of  the  army  have  schools  of  mutual  instruction  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  soldiers  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic- 
Good  books  are  generally  wanted  in  the  primary  schools  of  France. 
The  insipidity  and  the  absurdity  of  the  greater  part  of  those  used 
are  really  disgusting.  But  for  some  time  past  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  writing  books  adapted  to  the  comprehension  and  con- 
dition of  the  children  who  frequent  primary  schools.  These  books 
consist  of  small  elementary  treatises  on  the  different  useful  arts,  and 
of  short  stories,  which  present  good  moral  lessons  in  an  ingenbus 
and  interesting  form.  Among  works  of  this  latter  description,  we 
may  mention  the  delightful  little  books  of  M.  Laurent  de  Jussieu, 
which  however  are  not  yet  very  extensively  used  in  schools.  The 
government  appropriates  some  money  for  the  purpose,  and  in  1828 
proposed  as  a  subject  for  a  prize  of  10,000  francs,  the  composition 
of  a  text  book,  adapted  to  the  use  of  those  who  can  read  fluently. 
This  proposal  attracted  much  public  attention,  but  it  is  not  known 
what  has  been  the  result  of  it 

The  sums  annually  granted  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
are  far  too  small,  though  for  some  years  they  have  been  progres- 
sively increased.  Three  years  ago  they  amounted  only  to  50,000 
francs,  but  since  that  time  they  have  been  raised  to  300,000.  This 
sum  is  still  manifestly  too  little ;  it  would  require  several  millions 
to  accomplish  what  is  desirable.  No  expenditure,  both  morally  and 
materially,  is  so  essential  as  this,  in  a  country  both  free  and  in- 
dustrious ;  and  as  the  government  no  longer  depends  on  force,  fear, 
and  prejudices,  but  on  the  general  good  sense  and  public  feeling,  it 
is  indispensable  that  instruction  should  extend  to  all  classes  of  society. 

We  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  reudering  just  praise  to  several 
philanthropic  societies  that  have  actively  encouraged  primary  in- 
struction during  the  last  fifteen  years.    We  have  seen  them  some- 
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times  by  their  diligence  making  amends  for  the  negligence  of  the 
government,  sometimes  struggling  against  its  pernicious  agency,  and 
sometimes  seconding  the  laudable  intentions  that  the  government  has 
occasionally  displayed.  The  society  for  elementary  instruction  esta- 
blished at  Paris  is  that  which  has  done  most  Without  its  energetic 
perseverance  and  its  generous  aid,  mutual  instruction  would  have 
sunk  under  tlie  persecution  which  for  many  years  has  been  directed 
against  it.  Associations  of  the  same  nature  were  formed  in  a  great 
number  of  other  towns,  which  supported  the  schools  of  mutual  in* 
struction  by  raising  private  subscriptions.  The  society  of  Paris  has 
constantly  corresponded  with  these  associations,  and  aided  and  en- 
couraged them.  We  should  not  forget  that  the  efforts  of  this  society 
have  at  every  period  been  seconded  by  a  functionary,  whose  justice, 
independence,  and  intelligence,  have  left  an  honourable  record  in 
the  capital.  M.  Gomte  de  Chabrol  has  always  been  the  zealous 
protector  of  primary  instruction,  and  the  indefatigable  propagator 
of  the  Lancasterian  method.  His  honourable  conduct  merited  the 
higher  praise,  from  the  contrast  which  it  exhibited  to  that  of  nearly 
all  his  colleagues.  Political  changes  should  not  prevent  us  from 
paying  to  an  honest  man  this  tribute  of  justice  and  gratitude,  which 
in  his  retirement  perhaps  he  may  hardly  expect  to  receive. 

Fourth  Question. — What  is  the  general  tystem  of  government 
in  the  colleges?  The  neUure  of  the  university  superintendence  ?  Tiie 
mode  of  payings  controlling,  and  removing  professors  ? 

This  question  contains  several  heads  which  must  be  answered 
separately. 

I.  The  general  management  of  colleges. 

In  this  we  must  distinguish  between  royal  and  communal  colleges. 
Every  royal  college  has  a  head  called  proviseur  ;  and  also  a  censeur 
des  Studes^  whose  business  is  to  superintend,  under  the  proviseur^ 
the  conduct,  the  morals,  studies,  and  progress  of  the  pupils.  A  re- 
sponsible clerk  (agent)y  called  the  iconome^  manages  the  receipts  and 
expenditures.  An  officer  entitled  aumSnier  has  the  charge  of  the 
religious  instruction.  All  the  royal  colleges  admit  both  boarders 
and  day  scholars,  except  two,  the  college  of  Charlemagne,  and  the 
college  Bourbon  at  Paris,  which  only  receive  day  scholars. 

The  boarders  are  divided  into  lihres  and  boursiers ;  the  former 
class  comprising  those  whose  expenses  are  paid  by  their  own  family ; 
the  latter,  those  whose  expenses  are  paid  entirely,  or  in  part,  either 
by  the  state  or  the  communes.  The  day  scholars  are  those  youths 
who  either  live  with  their  parents^  or  are  boarded  in  institutions  or 
pensions^  and  attend  the  college  classes.  They  pay  to  the  college 
certain  sums,  known  under  the  name  of  retribution  colUgiale^  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  ritribution  universitaircy  described 
in  the  answer  to  the  first  question. 

The  college  receipts  consist  (1.)  of  sums  granted  by  the  state 
to  pay  the  fixed  salaries  of  the  proviseur,  censeur,  aumSnier^  the 
iconome,  and  the  professors :  (2.)  of  the  sums  paid  by  the  boarders, 
whether  they  be  libres^  or  supported  by  the  state  or  the  communes : 
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(8.)  of  the  riirihiUon  coUigiaie  paid  by  the  day  scholars ;  (4.)  of 
income  from  funded  property*  and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
colleges. 

The  expenses  consist  (1.)  of  the  fixed  salaries  paid  to  the  afaoTe 
mentioned  functionaries :  (2.)  of  the  variable  payment  ^iraitemeni 
iventuel)^  and  the  supplemental  allowance  made  to  a  functionary. 
The  traUemeni  iventuel  arises  from  a  certain  share  in  the  money 
paid  for  board,  and  a  certain  share  in  the  sum  paid  by  day  scholars* 
The  supplemental  allowance  comes  out  of  the  boni  of  the  college, 
a  term  by  which  is  meant  the  excess  of  receipts  above  expenditures. 
If  there  are  no  6oni,  the  supplemental  allowance  is  furnished  hy  the 
general  funds  of  the  university :  (3.)  the  salary  for  the  moffret 
ihtudeM :  (4.)  the  maintenance  of  the  pupils :  (5.)  the  fixed  salary 
of  some  professors  who  receive  none  from  the  state  ;  for  example, 
professors  of  history  in  most  of  the  departmental  colleges,  professors 
of  natural  history,  and  of  modem  languages:  (6.)  of  small  ex* 
penses  of  various  kinds,  such  as  for  the  purchase  and  repair  of  philo* 
sophical  instruments,  books,  &c.  &c« ;  small  repairs  of  the  build* 
ing,  &c.  The  establishments  are  furnished,  and  the  great  repairs 
are  paid  by  the  towns  in  which  the  royal  colleges  are  situated. 

The  honi  of  the  colleges,  deducting  the  sum  charged  on  them  as 
above  described,  are  employed  in  making  purchases  in  the  funds. 
Several  of  these  establishments  have  funded  property  to  a  consider- 
able amount.  The  colleges  can  receive  donations  and  legacies, 
sell,  purchase,  &c.,  with  the  authority  of  the  government  Their 
financial  concerns  are  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  those  of  the 
university,  and  also  those  of  the  public  treasury. 

The  communal  colleges  are  maintained  by  the  communes.  The 
financial  management  is  not  the  same  in  all.  In  general,  the 
boarding  department  is  the  sole  concern  of  the  principal  of  the 
college  ;  and  the  town  levies  on  each  day  boarder  a  sum  which  goes 
to  pay  part  of  the  salary  of  those  professors  who,  in  the  language 
of  the  university,  are  called  regents.  The  remainder  of  the  sum 
which  is  necessary  for  this  purpose  Is  paid  out  of  the  communal 
income.     The  town  supplies  the  building  and  keeps  it  In  repair. 

II.  Superintendence  of  the  university. 

The  univeriily^  in  France,  is  the  whole  of  the  body  of  teachers. 
There  are  in  the  university  two  classes  of  functionaries ;  one  con- 
sisting of  teachers ;  the  other  of  those  who  have  the  management 
and  superintendence.  The  latter  class  comprehends  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  the  councillors  of  the  university,  the  inspectors- 
general,  the  rectors  and  the  inspectors  of  the  academies. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  discharges  all  the  duties  whieh 
the  constitution  of  the  university  has  entrusted  to  the  grand  master 
of  the  university.  In  everything  which  is  purely  administrative  he 
decides  on  his  own  responsibility,  afler  having  taken  the  opinion  of 
the  council  of  the  university.  He  exercises  also  a  disciplinarian 
power  in  cases  of  smaller  importance :  but  he  cannot  dismiss  or 
erase  from  the  list  the  members  of  the  university  3  that  is,  he  cannot 
deprive  them  of  their  place.    Such  a  punishment  can  only  be  in- 
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flietcd  by  the  council  of  the  unWenlty,  which  then  decidei  like  a 
real  tribunal. 

As  we  have  just  seen,  the  council  of  the  unirersity  discharge  two 
kinds  of  functions :  as  to  matters  of  administration,  it  is  an  ad« 
Tisingr  body;  in  aftirs  of  discipline,  it  pronounces  judapnent  As 
a  tribunal,  it  has  cog^nizance  also  of  matters  which  belong  to  uni« 
Tersity  jurisdiction,  always  leaving  an  appeal  to  the  council  of  state. 
The  same  appeal  is  also  allowed  in  affiiirs  of  discipline,  but  only 
when  the  sentence  is  that  of  deprivation.  This  punishment  is  of  a 
nature  altogether  peculiar :  the  member  of  the  university  who  has 
incurred  it,  is  not  only  excluded  from  the  body  of  teachers,  but  like- 
wise declared  incapable  of  discharging  any  other  public  function. 
The  sentences  of  the  university  which  impose  the  punishment  of 
deprivation,  are  read  at  the  public  audiences  of  the  royal  court.  In 
general,  everything  which  belongs  to  the  jurisdiction  and  penal 
powers  of  the  university  is  regulated  at  present  in  a  manner  not  at 
all  satisfactory.     A  law  on  this  subject  is  indispensable. 

Some  think  that  the  best  measure  would  be  to  extend  the  Institu-r 
tion  of  jury  to  cases  of  university  discipline,  the  jurymen  being 
ehosen  from  among  the  members  of  the  university* 

The  councillors  of  the  university  are  named  for  life.  It  Is  an 
important  question  to  decide,  if  the  perpetuity  of  their  functions  is 
advantageous,  or  if  it  would  not  be  better  that  they  should  be 
chosen  at  stated  intervals  from  among  the  professors  of  the  faculties. 
Every  permanent  body  becomes  a  stationary  one :  a  council  which 
is  changed  at  certain  periods,  is  more  likely  to  follow  the  progress 
of  improvement  and  of  public  opinion. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspectors-general  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
various  academies.  They  visit  the  faculties,  royal  colleges,  and 
some  other  university  establishments.  The  office  of  inspectors- 
general  has  often  been  attacked  on  the  ground  of  being  useless ; 
but  we  are  of  a  different  opinion.  It  is  by  the  reports  of  the  in- 
spectors-general that  the  central  administration  discovers  a  crowd 
of  abuses,  which  otherwise  would  never  have  come  to  its  knowledge. 

The  territory  of  France  is  divided  into  twenty-seven  academic 
districts,  which  is  also  the  number  of  royal  courts.  Every  academy 
has  a  head  called  a  rector,  who  is  aided  in  his  functions  by  in- 
spectors of  the  academy.  The  inspectors  are  generally  two  in  num- 
ber for  each  academy ;  at  Strasbourg  and  Rennes  there  are  three, 
and  at  Paris  eight.  The  rectors  and  inspectors  of  the  academy 
superintend  establishments  for  education,  both  superior  and  secon- 
dary, comprehending  in  this  list  both  institutions  and  peruio/u,  that 
is,  places  of  instruction  kept  by  private  persons.  They  visit  these 
places,  examine  the  pupils  to  ascertain  their  progress,  and  inquire 
into  everything  which  concerns  the  discipline  and  morals.  Thev 
make  circuits  also  through  the  principal  primary  schools.  Each 
academy  has  an  academic  council,  consisting  of  the  rector,  in- 
spectors, and  a  certain  number  of  other  members  appointed  by  the 
minister  of  public  instruction,  and  taken  as  well  from  the  members 
of  the  university  as  from  the  principal  persons  of  the  country. 
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Their  services  are  given  grratuitously.  The  academic  council  d^ibe- 
rate  on  the  principal  questions  of  administraUon  which  arise  within 
the  limits  of  the  academic  jurisdiction ;  and  they  also  prepare  all 
necessary  proceedings,  in  matters  of  discipline,  against  members  of 
the  university.  Such  cases,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  are  de- 
cided by  the  council  of  the  university.  In  &ct,  Uie  academic  council 
decides,  in  certain  instances,  on  matters  of  discipline  relating  to  stu- 
dents in  the  faculties ;  in  other  instances,  they  confine  themselves 
to  bringing  such  cases  before  the  university  council,  by  whom  judg- 
ment is  pronounced. 

III.  Mode  of  paying,  controlling,  and  removing  professors. 

The  mode  of  paying  professors  in  the  royal  colleges,  and  regents 
in  the  communal  colleges,  has  been  already  described.  The  pro- 
fessors of  the  faculties  receive  from  the  university  a  fixed  salary, 
and  they  have  besides,  a  contingent  sum  (trailement  eventu^, 
which  arises  from  the  fees  for  examinations,  and  the  pupils'  theses. 
It  appears  from  this,  that  there  is  a  difierence  between  the  mode  of 
paying  the  fixed  salary  of  the  professors  of  the  royal  colleges,  and 
the  fixed  salary  of  the  professors  of  the  faculties.  The  former  are 
paid  out  of  the  public  treasury ;  the  latter  out  of  the  special  funds 
of  the  university.  These  special  funds,  which  are  also  charged 
with  the  salaries  of  the  ministerial  officers  of  the  university,  consist 
of  funded  property  belonging  to  the  university,  of  the  university-fee 
or  tax  (retribiuion  universitaire)^  the  sums  paid  by  the  pupils  of  the 
faculties,  and  some  other  branches  of  revenue  of  less  importance  ; 
but  this  distinction  between  the  funds  of  the  university,  and  those 
furnished  by  the  common  treasury,  can  interest  foreigners  but  very 
little.  Perhaps  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  teaching  body  should 
have  a  sufficient  endowment  or  allowance  to  secure  all  parts  of 
the  system;  but  that  its  budget  and  necessary  sums  should  be 
voted  by  the  chambers.  In  this  way  might  be  united  the  advan- 
tages of  independence  and  legislative  control.  Others  think  that 
the  teaching  body  should  have  no  endowment  or  grant ;  and  that 
grants  for  particular  purposes  tend  to  introduce  abuses  into  the 
financial  system.     The  question  is  one  of  difficulty. 

As  to  the  control  over  the  professors,  it  consists  in  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  university,  and  in  the  proceedings  which  may  be 
instituted  against  them.  We  have  already  remarked  that  no  pro- 
fessor can  be  dismissed  without  a  judgment.  The  professors  of  the 
royal  colleges,  and  the  regents  of  the  communal  colleges,  may  be 
removed,  without  their  consent,  from  one  college  to  another.  An 
order  of  the  minister  (of  instruction)  is  sufficient  for  this  ;  but  the 
minister  cannot  make  such  an  order,  without  taking  the  opinion  of 
three  members  of  the  university  council.  It  is  the  common  opinion 
that  a  professor  of  a  faculty  cannot,  without  his  consent,  and  with- 
out a  judgment  pronounced,  be  removed  to  another  place. 

Fifth  Question. — What  are  the  principal  branches  of  know- 
ledge  taught  in  the  colleges?  Of  what  nature  are  the  examina-' 
tionSf  rewards,  and  punishments,  of  students? 
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In  the  answer  to  the  first  question  we  have  mentioned  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  knowledge  taught  in  the  colleges ;  but  some 
more  circumstantial  details  may  be  useful.  To  gyre  a  clearer  idea 
of  the  whole,  we  will  suppose  that  a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age  enters 
a  college,  being  able  to  read  and  write  correctly,  and  haying  an 
acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  French  grammar ;  and  we  will 
follow  him  through  his  course  of  study,  considering  that  we  are 
speaking  of  a  youth  of  average  capacity.  Such  a  boy  as  we  are 
speaking  of,  passes  two  years  in  the  classes  called  elementary,  in 
which  he  learns  Latin  grammar  and  geography.  He  is  exercised 
in  translating  the  easiest  Latin  authors,  and  in  making  themes.  At 
the  age  of  eleven,  he  enters  what  are  called  the  grammar  classes, 
which  are  the  sixth,  fifth*  and  fourth.  The  pupil  passes  through  one 
each  year.  He  continues  to  study  Latin,  begins  Latin  prosody, 
and  makes  Latin  verses.  He  also  begins  the  Greek  grammar.  In 
the  fourth  class  he  reads  Xenophon ;  in  the  fifth  he  begins  to  study 
history. 

At  fourteen  the  pupil  passes  into  what  are  called  the  humanity 
classes,  which  are  the  third  and  second.  In  the  third  he  reads 
Virgil,  Cicero,  Sallust,  Homer,  Plutarch,  and  other  Latin  and 
Greek  authors,  which  present  about  the  same  degree  of  difficulty 
with  those  just  mentioned.  He  continues  to  make  translations, 
themes,  and  Latin  verses :  in  some  colleges  Greek  themes  also  are 
made.  In  the  same  class  lessons  in  natural  history  are  given.  In 
the  second  he  composes  Latin  exercises  on  a  given  subject^  which 
is  a  step  towards  the  compositions  of  the  rhetoric  class.  He  also 
reads  Latin  and  Greek  authors  of  greater  difficulty  than  those  which 
occupy  the  third  class.  The  study  of  mathematics  is  commenced. 
Except  these  differences,  the  studies  in  the  second  are  the  same  as 
in  the  third.     In  these  two  classes  he  continues  to  study  history. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  the  student  begins  rhetoric ;  he  writes  ori- 
ginal essays  in  Latin  and  French,  makes  Latin  translations,  Latin 
verses,  and  Greek  translations.  In  this  class  the  student  reads 
Sophocles,  Demosthenes,  and  the  most  difficult  Latin  authors. 
He  terminates  his  hbtorical  studies,  and  continues  the  mathema- 
tics. The  student  has  the  choice  of  either  staying  one  year  in 
the  rhetoric  class,  or  going  over  the  studies  of  this  class  a  second 
time,  which  is  called  doubling. 

From  the  rhetoric  class  the  pupil  passes  to  that  of  philosophy. 
The  study  of  philosophy  comprehends  logic,  metaphysics,  and 
morals.  The  professor  explains  to  his  pupils  the  principles  of  these 
different  sciences,  puts  questions  to  them,  and  exercises  them  in  the 
composition  of  philosophical  disquisitions.  A  few  years  ago  the 
philosophical  lectures  were  delivered  in  Latin,  which  tended  to  limit 
the  study  of  the  science ;  but  by  the  ordonnance  of  1829  they  must 
be  given  in  French.  The  students  in  philosophy  continue  at  the 
same  time  the  mathematics,  and  attend  a  course  of  elementary 
physics.  After  a  yearns  study  of  philosophy,  the  pupil  is  admissible 
to  the  examination  for  the  baccalauriat-ii-leUrea,  BXkd  if  he  has  pro- 
fited by  his  studies,  he  is  fully  competent  to  get  through  his  exami- 
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urnUon.  Toatlui  who  are  intendtd  for  the  Polytaohnle  school,  or 
for  the  normal  leetum  of  the  sciences,  or  in  general  are  deaig^ned 
for  a  scientific  career,  stay  at  college  a  year  longer,  and  attend  a 
course  of  mathematics  called  tpscioi,  and  a  course  of  the  physical 
sciences.  Thus  the  youth  who  enters  collegre  at  nine  years  of  age 
will  finish  his  studies  at  eighteen,  if  he  wishes  to  obtain  the  decree 
of  bachdier-es'leitres ;  and  at  nineteen,  if  he  intends  to  enter  the 
Polytechnic  school,  or  to  follow  any  scientific  pursuit. 

Such  are  the  college  studies,  which,  indeed,  are  far  from  bein^ 
faultless.  Too  much  time  is  devoted  to  Latin,  it  being  evident  that 
with  better  methods,  that  language  would  be  learned  quite  aa  well 
in  a  shorter  time.  In  1828  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
formed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  different  modes  of  teaching 
Latin  and  Greek  in  places  of  public  instruction,  and  to  determine 
in  what  respect  such  methods  might  be  improved.  We  do  not 
know  what  were  the  results  of  this  inquiry ;  but  there  are  improve- 
ments of  a  nature  so  obvious  as  to  strike  every  one.  Thus,  as  an 
instance,  we  may  remark  that  the  elementary  classes  of  the  colleges 
are  too  numerous,  some  of  them  containing  as  many  as  sixty 
pupils  t  they  should  be  reduced  to  twenty.  Boys  who  are  com- 
mencing the  study  of  the  ancient  languagres  require  frequent  atten- 
tion from  the  master ;  and  instead  of  two  lessons  per  day — one  in  the 
morning,  and  the  other  in  the  afiemoon,  there  should  be  three.  The 
youngest  pupils  lose  time  in  the  rooms  where  they  prepare  their 
lessons ;  while,  in  the  class-room,  their  attention  is  engaged,  and  their 
minds  exercised.  The  boys  also  write  too  much.  Up  to  the  fiflh 
class  the  instruction  should  be  almost  altogether  oral.  To  translate 
the  authors,  and  then  to  retranslate  into  Latin  the  French  version  of 
those  passages  which  thev  had  read  a  few  days  before,  is  the  surest 
and  the  least  disagreeable  way  of  making  them  familiar  with  the 
grammatical  forms  of  the  Latin  language.  At  present  there  is  no 
emulation  among  the  pupils  but  on  the  day  when  they  write  compo- 
sition, in  order  to  determine  their  places.  By  means  of  oral  instruc- 
tion, on  the  contrary.  It  is  easy  to  form  a  system  of  continual  emu- 
lation. When  a  pupil  hesitates,  or  is  mistaken,  we  might  call  on 
any  other  pupil  to  answer  who  feels  confident  that  he  can  do  better. 
By  such,  and  similar  methods,  it  is  possible  to  keep  youths  in  con* 
stant  activity,  and  turn  every  moment  to  account. 

Some  methods  of  this  kind  are  successfully  followed  in  various 
private  establishments ;  and  one  is  surprised  at  the  apathy  of  the 
university,  that  takes  so  little  pains  to  introduce  them  into  the  col- 
leges. Liberty  of  instruction  we  may  expect  to  bring  with  it  im- 
provements, in  this  as  well  as  other  particulars :  if  a  certain  number 
of  private  places  of  instruction  set  the  example,  those  of  the  govern- 
ment will  be  compelled  to  follow.  If  we  can  succeed  in  shortening 
the  time  spent  on  the  ancient  languages,  the  time  gained  might  be 
employed  on  the  modern  languages,  which  are  very  much  neglected 
in  the  colleges.  The  pupils  can  only  acquire  them  by  study  during 
the  play-hours ;  and,  in  this  respect,  they  are  put  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  o?diaary  ac^mplishments.    It  Is  true  that  an  ordonnance  of 
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1638  decreed  that  modern  languag^ea  should  neoesiarily  form  a  part 
of  the  college  studies ;  but  hitherto  this  regulation  has  not  been 
fairly  and  completely  put  in  force. 

All  that  has  been  said  only  refers  to  classical  studies;  but,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  there  are,  besides  this,  in  certain  colleges 
particular  classes  of  pupils,  who  attend  courses  adapted  to  prepare 
them  for  commerce,  and  other  occupations  of  that  kind.  On  this 
department  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  more. 

The  pupils  are  examined  annually,  about  the  month  of  March,  by 
the  inspectors  of  the  university.  According  to  the  result  of  these 
examinations,  prizes  called  prix  de  semestre  are  then  awarded.  At 
the  end  of  the  classical  year  there  are  other  prizes  given  for  compo- 
sition. At  Paris  there  is  a  competition  {concouri)  among  the  seven 
colleges  ;  the  college  of  Versailles  is  also  admitted  to  this  competi- 
tion. Each  of  these  establishments  sends  its  best  pupils:  the 
prizes  are  given  to  the  successful  candidates,  with  great  ceremony, 
by  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  assisted  by  the. university 
council  and  the  academic  council  of  Paris.  The  minister  reads 
an  address  in  French ;  and  a  professor  of  rhetoric  pronounces  a 
Latin  discourse  on  the  occasion.  Sensible  people,  however,  are 
not  daszled  by  this  university  show;  and  for  some  time*  an 
opinion  has  prevailed  among  them,  that  the  general  competition 
among  the  colleges  of  Paris  does  infinitely  more  harm  than  good. 
The  professors,  being  unavoidably  influenced  by  motives  of  per«* 
sonal  vanity,  direct  all  their  attention  to  the  cleverest  pupils  of  their 
class,  neglecting  the  rest  almost  entirely.  We  see  sometimes  that 
pupils  will  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  that  kind  of  oomposi* 
tion  for  which  they  have  most  talent.  For  instance,  a  member  of 
the  rhetoric  class  who  makes  good  Latin  verses,  but  has  less  talent 
for  writing  Latin  and  French  prose,  directs  all  his  industry  and 
efforts  to  his  favourite  object  Such  pupib,  who  are  known  by  the 
name  of  prisemen  (gagneun  de  prix),  are  often  admitted  gratui« 
tously  into  institutions ;  but  as  they  must  pay  for  their  board  in 
9UCCU8,  they  are  worked  beyond  all  reason  in  that  branch  in  which 
they  excel.  Such  is  the  method  which  some  heads  of  institutions 
employ  to  puff  their  establishments ;  but  it  is  done  at  the  expense 
of  all  Bouud  education  ;  it  tends  to  substitute  a  factitious  dexterity 
for  sound  knowledge ;  it  is  the  triumph  of  charlatanism  over  truth 
and  good  sense.  The  suppression  of  the  general  concoun  would 
produce  two  salutary  effects :  the  pupils  of  average  or  ordinary 
capacity  would  not  be  sacrificed  to  those  who  are  at  the  head  of 
the  class ;  and  the  latter,  though  they  would  in  certain  departments 
dazzle  much  less,  would  acquire  more  general  and  solid  knowledge. 

The  punishments  of  pupils  consist  principally  of  fines,  confine- 
ment to  the  school,  and  peiuums.  To  perform  a  pemum,  is  to 
copy  a  certain  number  of  verses :  this  is  really  an  absurd  punish- 
ment, and  ought  to  be  immediately  abolished.  In  place  of  it,  we 
might  substitute  some  select  passages  to  be  qomiK^itted  to  memory 
daring  the  hours  of  recreation. 
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Sixth  QoBsnotr.— XF%a<  coniroi  is  there  wUh  retped  to  penom 
tcAo  eUablish  private  aehooU  on  their  aum  account?  are  they  under 
the  control  of  the  Church  ? 

The  heads  of  private  establishmenU  are,  as  we  have  remarked, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  University.  If  any  great  abuses 
are  found  in  a  private  school,  such  school  may  be  closed  by  a  sen- 
tence of  the  University  council,  pronounced  after  the  party  accused 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  the  charges.  Private  schools 
are  in  no  respect  under  the  control  of  the  Church.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  freedom  of  instruction  which  is  proclaimed  by  the 
new  charter,  ought  not  to  prevent  the  government  from  retaining 
some  power  of  superintendence  and  discipline ;  but  all  judgments 
should  be  founded  on  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 

Seventh  Question. — What  it  the  education  of  the  peasantry  ? 
are  there  libraries^  and  readtng'toofm  for  newspapers  in  the  smail 
villages? 

The  answer  to  the  third  question  contains  the  answer  to  the  first 
part  of  this. 

In  the  villages  there  are  neither  libraries  nor  reading-rooms. 
Libraries  are  only  found  in  the  larger  kind  of  towns.  In  most 
small  towns  there  are  rooms  or  societies,  by  means  of  which  per- 
sons of  moderate  income  have  the  use  of  journals  on  paying  a 
small  sum  annually.  But  the  poorer  class  read  the  journals  very 
little,  except  at  Paris  and  some  of  the  great  towns.  It  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  there  should  be  in  France  a  number  of  journals 
designed  purposely  to  aid  the  progress  of  knowledge  among  the 
people  ;  but,  hitherto,  no  journal  has  been  established  on  this  plan. 
In  the  journals  we  find  little  else  but  news,  political  discussion,  and 
the  impress  of  the  passions  of  the  day.  Facts,  principles,  and 
modes  of  teaching,  which  are  useful  and  of  universal  application, 
are  seldom  to  be  found  there. 

Little  has  been  yet  done  to  improve  the  rural  population.  The 
establishment  of  communal  libraries  in  the  county  towns  and  larger 
villages  would  powerfully  contribute  towards  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge in  such  places,  and  would  tend  to  give  to  the  inhabitants  a 
useful  impulse.  A  draught  of  an  ordonnance  with  this  view  had 
been  prepared  by  the  Ministry  of  1828.  It  was  the  plan  to  esta- 
blish libraries  at  first  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  canton,  and  by 
degrees  to  extend  them  to  the  other  communes :  the  libraries  were 
to  have  been  placed  under  the  care  of  the  primary  instructor,  and 
superintended  by  the  municipal  authority.  The  main  stock  of  the 
books  were  to  consist  of  the  lives  of  great  French  generals ;  of  the 
most  skilful  agriculturists,  with  an  account  of  their  discoveries ; 
the  lives  of  illustrious  men  who  had  risen  from  the  body  of  the 
people ;  the  life  of  Henry  IV. ;  moral  poetry ;  books  on  natural 
history ;  the  gardener's  and  labourer's  manual ;  and  other  books 
of  a  similar  character  to  those  enumerated.  Such  an  institution 
would  have  at  once  aided  the  progress  of  useful  knowledge,  and 
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have  improved  the  national  character.  At  the  moment  when  it 
was  going  to  be  put  in  operation,  the  8th  of  August  came,  and  the 
draught  of  the  ordonnance  had  the  ill  fortune  to  be  lost  among  the 
official  papers. 

Eighth  Question. — What  is  the  education  of  artisaru  in  the 
ioums  ?  are  there  any  librarie»  and  reading-rooms  for  their  use  9 
what  means  have  th^  for  obtaining  any  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  their  respective  arts  ? 

This  question  has  been  already  answered  pretty  fully  under  Nos.  3 
and  7.  We  may  add,  that  in  all  places  where  there  is  a  public 
library,  it  is  open  gratuitously  to  all  persons ;  that  reading-rooms 
are  entirely  undertaken  as  private  speculations,  and  are  open  to  all 
persons,  artisans  included,  who  may  choose  to  subscribe  to  them  ; 
but,  in  genera],  artisans  make  very  little  use  of  the  libraries  and 
reading-rooms. 

In  the  answer  to  question  three  we  stated  what  measures  had 
been  taken  to  instruct  artisans  in  the  scientific  principles  of  their 
arts,  and  what  satisfactory  results  had  followed. 

Ninth  Question. — 1.  What  are  the  expenses  of  a  medical  student 
attending  the  course  of  the  medical  faculties  of  Paris^  Montpellier^ 
and  Strasbourg? 

2.  What  particular  advantages  does  each  of  these  three  places 
offer? 

8.  How  mxiy  a  student^  who  is  a  foreigner ^  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  iTistruction  at  the  least  expense  ? 

A  student  will  find  the  best  opportunities  for  study  at  Paris, 
but  the  expense  of  living  there  is  greater  than  at  either  of  the  other 
two  places ;  Strasbourg  is  the  cheapest  of  the  three.  Imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the  necessity  of  having  some  one  to 
assist  him  in  his  dissections,  necessarily  impose  some  expenses  on  a 
foreigner  which  a  native  can  avoid,  because  he  meets  with  other 
students  from  his  own  part  of  the  country  who  are  senior  to  himself^ 
and  who  readily  give  him  their  aid  in  dissections.  The  great  concourse 
of  students  at  Paris  renders  it  somewhat  difficult  to  procure  subjects, 
and  they  are  consequently  rather  dear,  costing  nine  francs  a  piece 
when  not  injected,  and  twelve  francs  when  they  are ;  besides  this, 
some  small  sum  is  paid  to  the  keeper  of  the  dissecting-rooms. 

The  hospitals  may  be  attended  without  payment,  as  well  as  all 
the  clinical  lectures  on  medicine  and  surgery  ;  but  to  the  expense  of 
a  residence  at  Paris,  we  must  add  the  fees  Qprix  des  inscriptioTts)^ 
which  must  be  paid  even  if  the  foreign  student  does  not  intend 
to  take  a  degree  in  France.  The  following  decision  of  the  Faculty 
of  Paris,  of  December  13,  1810,  has  reference  to  this : — Professors 
cannot  give,  in  their  own  name,  any  certificate  to  a  pupil  who  has 
attended  the  public  courses  of  the  school,  unless  it  be  proved  to 
them  that  the  pupil  has  paid  his  fees  for  these  courses.  In  all 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  be  entered  or  registered  on  the  faculty 
books  in  order  to  obtain  tickets  of  admission  to  the  courses. 
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A  pupil  can  only  commence  in  the  first  tfimeUrt  of  the  ttiedteal 
year  or  session,  which  begins  on  the  1st  of  November  and  ends  on 
the  31  st  of  August.  The  vacation  is  two  months.  In  very  special 
cases,  the  minister  allows  a  student  to  commence  in  the  trimetire 
of  January ;  but  he  is  never  permitted  to  commence  bis  course  of 
studies  for  the  degree  of  doctor  in  the  third  irimestre  of  the  year. 
The  degree  of  bachdier-es^leUrei  is  a  necessary  qualification  for  com- 
mencing medical  studies. 

The  studies  of  each  year  are  thus  divided  :— > 
1st  year    .  .  Winter  .  .  Anatomy. 

Physiology. 

Chemistry. 

Physios  (phyiique). 

Medical  Natural  History. 

Hygiene. 

Anatomy. 

Physiology. 

Operative  Surgery. 

Hygiine. 

Practice  of  Physic.    iPathologU  interne). 

Pharmacy. 

Operative  Surgery. 

Practice  of  Surgery.  {Paihologie  externe). 

Practice  of  Physic. 

Medical  clinique. 

Surgical  dimque* 

Materia  Medica. 

Medical  clinique. 

Surgical  dinique. 

Internal  Pathology. 

Legal  Medicine. 

Therapeutics. 

Midwifery. 
Independent  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  general  courses,  there 
are  instituted  in  the  school,  in  all  the  branches  taught,  private 
courses  for  the  benefit  of  the  best  pupils.  These  pupils  are  enti-^ 
tied  sieves  de  Vtcole  pratique.  Admission  to  this  school  is  open  to 
competition ;  and  there  is  also  an  annual  competition  during  three 
years  among  these  pupils  for  the  school  prizes.  Three  first  prizes 
entitle  a  pupil  to  gratuitous  admission. 

The  concours  for  the  ilevee  de  Vicole  pratique^  of  the  first  year, 
is  founded  on  the  medical  sciences,  which  must  be  studied  during 
the  first  four  inscriptiom ;  for  those  of  the  second  year,  on  the 
sciences  studied  during  the  first  eight  inscriptio?i8  ;  and  for  those  of 
the  third,  on  the  medical  sciences,  which  ought  to  be  studied  during 
the  first  twelve  inscriptiom.  Foreigners  are  admitted  to  compete 
with  natives. 

The  elives  de  T^coh  pratique  have  considerable  advantages: 
they  pay  less  for  subjects ;  they  perform  chemical  manipulations 
undertime  superintendence  of  the  professors  or  the  agrkgh;  they 


Summer 


2nd  year  .  .  Winter 


Summer 


8rd  year    .  .  Winter 


Summer 


4th  year   .  .  Winter 


Summer 


(Clinique  interne), 
{Clinique  txieme). 
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receive  tickets  of  admiseioii  to  the  private  conrsee  of  the  agrigh^ 
which  are  given  in  the  building  belonging  to  the  faculty ;  to  the 
courses  of  the  professors  of  anatomy  and  his  assistants  (aides)  ; 
and  to  those  of  the  clinical  professor's  assistants  J  they  have  also 
admission  to  the  library  of  the  sehool  and  to  the  anatomical 
museums,  when  they  are  not  open  to  others.  These  facilities  foi^ 
study  help  to  diminish  the  expense  of  the  dissections  and  of  the 
private  courses  which  the  pupils  are  obliged  to  attend)  in  addition 
to  the  courses  of  the  faculty. 

Medical  pupils,  foreigners  as  well  as  Datives^  between  the  age  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-four,  are  allowed  to  witness  the  practice  of  the 
hospitals  to  which  they  are  admitted,  first  as  out'^door  pupils 
(extemesactifM  au  iuppUmnti)^  and  then  as  in-door  pupils  (internes)  * 
these  situations  are  open  to  competition.  For  several  years  past 
English  and  Swiss  students  have  not  only  been  admitted  as  externei 
but  also  as  internes  in  the  hospitals.  The  extemat  is  for  three 
years,  and  the  intemat  for  four ;  but  from  the  first  year  of  the  estemai 
a  pupil  is  admissible  to  the  intemai.  The  eaiernes  who  are  attached 
to  an  hospital  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  can  be  accommodated  with 
lodgings  there,  and  have  also  ample  means  for  dissection. 

Students,  who  are  internes^  receive  an  allowance  of  500  firancs 
and  lodgings  ;  if  they  are  also  maintained  in  the  establishment,  the 
allowance  is  100  firancs.  The  situation  of  interne^  in  the  Paris 
hospitals,  gives  a  student  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  excellent 
practical  knowledge.  In  no  other  place  can  he  find  such  advan^ 
tages ;  among  which  the  diminution  of  his  expenses  is  not  one  of 
the  smallest. 

The  following  sums  are  paid  into  the  three  faculties :  for  the  doc* 
torate,  11 00  francs,  as  follows  !«• 

University  fee 785  francs. 

Fee  to  the  professors  for  examinations       .         .        ,215 
Fee  on  the  seal  of  the  diploma  .         .         .         .100 

The  payment  of  this  sum  is  made  in  parts,  in  the  following 
manner : — 
Fifteen  inscriptions  for  three  months'  courses    •    7501  -^r  r 

The  sixteenth 3b]  ^^^  ^'*°*^'- 

Five  examinations,  at  SO  francs  each         .        .  150 

Thesis ^'^l  165 

Fee  on  the  seal  of  diploma      ....     lOOj 

1100 

The  pupil  has  also  to  pay  the  expense  of  printing  his  thesis. 
The  thesis  and  diploma  seal  are  paid  for  at  the  same  time. 

The  medical  faculty  of  Paris  offers  much  higher  advantages  to 
the  student  than  the  other  faculties.  From  120  to  150  francs  per 
month  is  quite  a  sufficient  sum  to  enable  a  student  to  live  comfort- 
ably at  Paris  :  clothing  and  the  expense  of  the  inscriptions  are  not 
included  in  this. 

At  Montpellier  the  student  will  find  few  advantages.    There  are 
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good  professors  ai  this  place,  but  subjecU  for  dissection  aie  aeaice» 
and  there  is  not  mach  disease  to  be  seen  in  the  hospitals;  yei 
students  might  find  it  useful  to  visit  this  celebrated  school. 

At  StraslK)urg  the  pupil  will  find  more  opportunities  for  dissee- 
tion,  and  will  get  subjects  cheaper;  the  price  of  them  is  three 
francs.  As  four  generally  join  at  a  subject,  this  makes  the  cost  75 
centimes  for  each ;  but  it  is  usual  to  pay  one  franc  each,  the  remain- 
ing franc  going  to  the  servant  At  Strasbourg  the  instruction  is  more 
elementary,  and  consequently  better  adapted  for  begrinners.  In  the 
clinical  department  each  pupil  has  the  care  of  one  or  more  patients^ 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  professor.  At  Strasbouig  there 
is  a  clinical  establishment  for  midwifery^  to  which  all  pupils  of  the 
third  and  fourth  years  are  admissible :  they  are  summoned  when  a 
labour  comes  on,  and  they  have  also  weekly  opportunities,  under 
the  direction  of  the  professor,  of  making  practical  inquiries,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  stage  and  other  circumstances  of  the 
pregnancy  (ils  peuverd  pratiquer  U  toucher). 

From  sixty  to  eighty  francs  per  month  is  sufficient  at  Strasbourg 
for  board  and  lodging.  But  the  low  price  of  living  induces  many 
pupils  to  pass  their  time  in  the  co/St  and  beer-shops,  and  give  them- 
selves up  to  debauchery. 

The  clinical  establishments  of  Strasbouig  contain  but  few  patients, 
and  operations  too  seldom  occur  to  enable  a  student  to  become  a 
good  surgeon.  With  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  professors  enjoy 
no  great  celebrity. 

To  sum  up  all,  we  may  say  that  the  expense,  as  far  as  Univermty 
charges  are  concerned,  is  the  same  in  the  three  faculties ;  and  that, 
if  .a  student  finds  living  dearer  at  Paris,  this  is  amply  compensated 
by  the  superior  advantages  of  the  metropolis.  If  the  pupil  can  get 
admitted  into  the  hospital  as  an  interne^  the  expense  will  be  less  at 
Paris  than  in  either  of  the  other  two  faculties. 

Tenth  Question. — fFhat  is  the  legtU  education  in  France  ?  the 
time  and  expense  that  it  requires? 

We  have  not  much  to  add  to  the  information  which  the  answer 
to  the  first  question  contains  on  this  subject  The  degree  of  licen- 
tiate is  sufficient,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  enable  a  person  to 
become  an  advocate,  and  to  fill  the  various  offices  of  the  courts  and 
tribunals.  To  attain  this  degree  three  years  of  study  are  necessary. 
The  whole  expense,  inscriptions^  examinations,  theses,  and  diploma, 
amounts  to  750  francs.  The  degree  of  doctor  requires  one  year's 
study  more,  and  an  additional  expense  of  460  francs.  Few  persons 
take  the  degree  of  doctor  except  those  who  intend  to  be  teachers  of 
jurisprudence. 

To  be  admitted  licentiate  it  is  necessary  to  undergo  four  exami- 
nations, and  to  have  written  one  thesis ;  and  to  take  the  degree  of 
doctor,  two  additional  examinations,  and  one  more  thesis,  are 
necessary. 

The  examinations  for  the  degree  of  licentiate  are  on  the  civil 
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code,  the  institutes  of  Justinian,  and  the  procedure  of  the  courts. 
In  the  faculties  of  law,  where  there  is  a  chair  of  droit  administratifi 
the  students  are  also  examined  on  this  branch  of  jurisprudence. 
The  examinations  for  the  deg^ree  of  doctor  are  on  all  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  faculty. 

In  greneral  the  studies  required  in  the  faculty  of  law  are  not  consi- 
dered sufficient  to  make  a  complete  lawyer.  Most  students  add  to 
the  regular  course  of  studies  some  experience  in  the  office  of  an 
avout,  by  which  they  acquire  habits  of  business,  and  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  forms  of  proceeding.  Afler  this  they  attend  the 
courts,  which  is  termed  faire  son  stage :  a  person  cannot  have  his 
name  entered  on  the  list  of  advocates  until  after  three  years'  at- 
tendance of  this  kind.  The  Stagiaires  form  societies  of  their  own 
body,  under  the  title  of  conferences^  in  which  they  exercise  them- 
selves in  pleading  on  imaginary  cases,  and  in  discussing  questions 
of  law.  To  become  a  magistrate  it  is  necessary  to  have  attended 
the  courts  for  two  years. 

The  French  codes  are  simple  and  clear,  but  it  was  not  possible  for 
them  to  comprise  every  case.  Whenever,  therefore,  difficulties  arise 
which  they  have  not  provided  for,  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  law ;  so  that,  in  its  whole  extent,  the  science  of  law 
is  perhaps  as  extensive  and  as  laborious  a  study  in  France  as  in  other 
countries.  The  reports  of  the  judgments  of  the  different  courts  in 
the  kingdom,  of  themselves  make  a  library;  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  study  them,  because  to  know  the  laws  is  not  enough, 
without  knowing  also  the  way  in  which  the  courts  interpret  and 
apply  them.  The  management  of  a  cause  is  also  an  embarrassing 
and  complicated  kind  of  business.  Afler  stating  these  facts  we 
cannot  be  surprised  if  the  most  skilful  lawyers  continually  find 
something  to  learn. 

It  is  a  pretty  general  wish  that  the  government  should  establish 
chairs  of  droit  public  and  of  droit  administraiif  in  all  the  faculties. 
These  chairs  only  exist  in  certain  faculties,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
answer  to  the  first  question.  Chairs  of  public  economy  and  sta- 
tistics should  also  be  established,  for  these  sciences  are  not  suffi- 
ciently difilised  in  France.  In  a  government  like  the  French,  the 
knowledge  of  the  lawyer  and  that  of  the  publiciste  should  unite 
and  mutually  aid  one  another. 


July,  1831. 
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PLUTARCH'S  LIVES. 

PlutarcVs  Lives  translated  from  the  original  Oreek  /  tPtik 
Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and  a  Life  cfPlutarchy  Ajf 
John  Langhorae^  D.D.,  and  Wm.  Lapghorne^  A.M.,  in 
6  vols.  T/ie  Second  Edition^  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Wrang- 
bam^  M.  A.,  F.R.S.9  with  Corrections  and  Additions.  8vo. 
London^  1813. 

It  is  with  profound  reverence  that  we  undertake  to  speak 
of  Plutarch  in  a  journal  that  is  exclusively  devoted  to  a 
most  important  object,  the  advancement  of  liberal  education. 
We  attribute  the  feelings  of  respect  and  deference  which 
fill  and  even  oppress  our  minds,  not  to  our  deep  sense 
of  admiration  for  that  marvellous  learning,  which  acquired 
many  ages  ago  for  the  philosopher  of  Chaeronea,  the  homage 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  has  preserved  unimpaired  through 
succeeding  generations  to  the  present  day,  his  best  and 
purest  glory ;  nor  yet  to  our  conviction,  that  he  is  well  entitled 
to  all  the  encomiums  that  have  been  heaped  upon  him  with 
an  unsparing  hand.  Ip  his  own  language  he  has  been  named 
by  his  countrymen,  0  ^savioios,  6  3'Etorftror,  i  ipfXoffof  la^^  oLvdariS 
d<pqoilTn  K»i  Xugff ;  he  has  be^n  recognised  by  Wyttenbach, 
a  modern  possessed  of  the  erudition  of  an  ancient  Greek,  as 
one  gifted  with  ^  infinitd  et  fere  divind  doctrime  copid,'  and 
in  the  long  interval  that  separates  the  scholars  of  the  first 
centuries  of  our  sera  from  the  nineteenth,  he  has  uniformly 
been  hailed  with  the  like  applause.  We  hesitate,  however, 
and  feel  that  we  are  unable  to  speak  of  this  wise  man  as  we 
would,  not  because  he  is,  as  Scaliger  declared,  and  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  estimate  his  value,  most  justly  declared, 
^  toiius  sapienticB  ocellus ,  but  because  he  is  the  represen- 
tative of  the  education  of  the  ancient  world  ;  because  '  cet 
homme  noble,  consomm^  en  tout  rare  S9avoir,^  as  he  is  styled 
by  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  his  admirers,  stands  before 
us  as  the  legate,  the  ambassador,  the  orator  on  behalf  of  those 
institutions,  whereby  in  the  old  time  men  were  rendered  wise 
and  virtuous.  The  magnitude  and  the  difficulty  of  the  sub- 
ject, when  we  view  him,  as  we  ought,  in  this  character,  and 
the  paramount  importance  of  his  mission  impede  us  in  the 
brief  examination,  which  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves,  of 
matters,  that  to  a  superficial  observer  will  possibly  appear  to 
be  not  merely  easy,  but  Btal«  and  trite^  and  compel  us  to  beg 
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fpr  indulgence  in  writing  concerning  a  theme^  that  at  first 
eight  may  seem  worthy  only  of  the  exercise  of  a  schoolboy. 

With  a  sedate  and  composed  learning,  with  genius  tem- 
pered by  a  most  solid  judgment  and  a  rare  moderation* 
Plutarch  sedulously  and  imceasingly  enforces  the  necessity 
of  a  careful  education ;  he  urges  the  solemn  duty  of  instruct- 
ing the  young  with  an  equable  and  resistless  flood  of  words^ 
of  arguments  and  of  examples,  th^t  prpceeding  onwards,  like 
the  flowing  tide,  surmounts,  or  heaps  down,  ^very  obstacle. 
WhsLt  can  be  imagined  more  learned  than  Plutarch,  one  of 
his  admirers  asks ;  what  that  is  wiser  has  fsver  appeared 
since  the  creation  of  man  ?  It  is  in  exhorting  the  old  to 
teach  and  the  young  to  learn,  that  the  whole  of  his  learning 
and  wisdom  are  uniformly  exerted ;  nor  is  it  for  the  sake  of 
erudition,  it  is  not  to  attain  to  proficiency  in  science,  that  he 
repeats  and  strengthens  his  exhortations,  although  he  values 
knowledge  higher  than  other  writers  for  its  own  sake,  but  he 
chiefly  prizes,  and  principally  labours  to  recommend  know- 
ledge, because  knowledge  is  the  foundation  of  virtue,  the 
solid  basis  pf  morals,  and  upon  morals ;  as  he  perpetually  in- 
culcates, all  real  excellence,  all  happiness  and  prosperity^ 
whether  public  or  private,  can  alone  securely  rest. 

There  is  no  other  author,  ancient  or  modern,  of  whose  writ- 
ings morality  is  so  manifestly  and  unquestionably  the  sole  and 
entire  scope;  that  sound,  undeviating  morality,  which  is 
created  by  a  rational  and  elaborate  education :  it  is  no 
wonder  then,  if  the  instructors  of  youth  feel  and  express 
much  anxiety,  when  they  attempt  to  speak  of  such  a  man ; 
for,  if  it  were  possible  that  Plutarch  should  be  contemned, 
ther  honourable  occupation  must  of  necessity  cease,  and 
in  proportion  as  his  merits  are  recognised  and  appre- 
ciated, will  the  anxious,  but  pleasant,  toil  of  imparting 
knowledge  be  productive  of  good  fruit.  Those  particulars  of 
bis  life,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  are  generally 
known.  He  was  born  at  Chseronea,  a  town  in  Bceotia,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  century  :  and  his  distinguished  ability 
would  be  almost  sufficient  in  itself  to  remove  the  imputation 
of  stupidity  under  which  the  inhabitants  of  his  native  country 
laboured.  He  resided  for  some  time  at  Rome,  and  en- 
joyed the  friendship  and  patronage  of  Trajan,  a  wise  and 
virtuous  prince :  such  things  as  these,  with  which  all  per- 
sons are  acquainted,  it  would  be  tedious  to  repeat.  During 
his  residence  in  Rome  be  was  eminent  as  a  teacher  of  philo- 
sophy, and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  many  of  the  treatises 
which  form  the  bulky  collection  of  ethical,  literary  and  histo- 
rical works^  designated  by  the  title  f  Maralia/  were  origia^ 
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ally  delivered  as  lectures  to  his  numerous  and  illustrious 
audience.  This  miscellaneous  assemblage  is  rich  in  choice 
morsels  of  philology,  philosophy,  and  history,  and  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  in  many  respects  with  education,  that  it 
might  deserve  notice,  if  our  attention  were  not  called  towards 
a  more  important  and  popular  work. 

The  well  known  saying  of  the  learned  Theodore  Gaza  may 
be  applied  to  Plutarch  as  the  author  of  the  '  Moralia/  that  if 
Plato,  Plutarch,  and  Pliny  were  preserved,  none  of  the  sciences 
would  be  lost ;  but  it  is  doubtless  to  the  author  of  the  Parallel 
Lives,  that  the  still  higher  tribute  of  praise  was  rendered  by 
the  same  ingenious  person.  ^£go  quideni  cum  Theodoro 
Gaz&  sentio,  qui  interrogatus,  si  omnes  libri  perdendi  essent, 
et  si  optio  daretur,  quern  servatum  vellet,  Plutarchum  dixit. 
Est  enim  ver^  thesaurus  eorum,  quas  prsestantissima  in  omni- 
bus aliis  scriptoribus  sparsim  inveniuntur,  sive  philosophiam^ 
et  alias  disciplinas,  sive  historian!  Grsecam  ct  Romanam 
spectes.'  It  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to  discuss  the 
historical  value  of  Plutarch's  Lives.  That  he  is  very  often 
careless  and  inaccurate,  we  readily  admit ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  contend  that  he  has  preserved  the  knowledge  of 
more  curious  facts  than  a  superficial  reader  of  his  Lives  may 
be  inclined  to  acknowledge.  The  latter  work  most  probably 
extorted  from  a  bigoted  Byzantine  the  wish  which  he  has 
expressed  in  eight  quaint  verses,  that  if  it  be  possible  for  any 
of  the  heathens  to  be  saved,  Plato  and  Plutarch  may  enjoy  that 
happiness.  But  our  love  for  the  writer  of  volumes  that  are  not 
less  full  of  incentives  to  virtue  than  of  curious  and  attractive 
matter,  leads  us  needlessly  to  repeat  the  laudatory  testimonies 
of  which  no  one  can  be  ignorant.  We  have  no  desire  to  create 
surprise  by  uttering  a  paradox,  when  we  affirm,  that  Plu- 
tarch's Lives  are  known  to  all  and  to  few.  Such,  however, 
is  literally  the  case ;  but,  as  is  usual  in  startling  assertions, 
one  word  in  the  proposition  is  used  in  more  than  one  sense, 
and  that  word  in  the  present  instance  is  known.  Through 
the  medium  of  an  unfaithful  ti*anslation  they  are  imperfectly 
known  to  every  reader ;  but  they  are  perfectly  known  to  a 
small  number  of  persons  only,  for  few,  very  few  in  compari- 
son with  the  multitude,  who  have  found  delight  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  various  interpretations,  have  read  any  portion  of 
the  original.  We  may  assert,  indeed,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  they  are  but  few  absolutely ;  of  those  who  are  able 
to  read  Greek  with  tolerable  facility,  the  majority  are  detained 
by  those  authors,  whose  claims  upon  their  attention  are  more 
immediate,  and  are  deterred  by  apprehensions  of  difficulty,  and 
by  certain  error?  and  prejudices,  of  which  we  will  briefly  speak* 
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If,  however,  the  course  of  instruction  were  as  enlarged  and 
generous  as  the  most  sanguine  could  anticipate,  the  entire 
amount  of  students,  who  could  be  admitted  to  collect  the 
deep  sense  of  Plutarch  from  his  very  words,  would  never  be 
considerable.  We  earnestly  desire  that  as  many  as  possible 
should  participate  in  the  pleasure  and  profit  that  we  have 
ourselves  derived  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  Greek  text, 
but  this,  however  desirable,  is  not  the  principal  object  of  our 
solicitude :  we  do  not  long,  with  respect  to  this  author,  for 
an  aristocracy  of  learning,  although  we  are  not  unwilling 
that  the  nobles  of  literature  in  some  other  departments  of 
knowledge  should  enjoy  whatever  honourable  and  valuable 
privileges  their  superior  talents  and  industry  can  win ;  we 
claim  a  commonwealth  of  instruction,  a  pure  republic  of  in- 
stitution in  the  precepts  and  examples  of  morality;  we  aspire 
after  a  full  and  idiomatic  translation  into  our  mother-tongue. 
A  translation  into  such  English,  that  the  learned  may  be  able 
to  point  out  in  a  satisfiictory  manner,  the  causes  of  the  de- 
light they  feel  in  perusing  it,  and  the  unlearned  may  not 
know  why  they  read  it  with  so  much  pleasure ;  a  translation 
so  full,  that  no  portion  of  the  ample  meaning  of  the  original 
may  escape,  and  so  plain,  that  there  may  be  no  obscurity  in 
the  style ;  no  other  difficulties  than  those,  which  are  inherent 
in  the  matter  itself. 

We  regret  much  that  no  such  version  exists  in  our  lan- 

fuage.  The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  Plutarch's 
dves  appeared  at  Florence  in  the  year  1517,  and  two  years 
afterwards  it  was  republished  by  Aldus.  From  the  first 
revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  several  Latin  versions  were  suc- 
cessively printed,  some  of  these  most  probably  were  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  being  copied  from  old  MSS. ;  for  Joannes 
Sarisberiensis,  who  extolled  him  in  the  twelfth  century,  had 
certainly  only  read  his  works  in  Latin.  The  first  translation 
into  any  living  tongue  we  are  commonly  told  was  made  by 
Lodovico  Domenichi,  who  rendered  it  into  Italian  with  much 
brevity  and  spirit ;  it  was  published  at  Venice  by  Giolito  in 
1560,  and  forms  one  of  the  gems  in  the  famous  CoUana.  It 
was  afterwards  republished  by  Sansovino,  who  corrected  it  in 
many  places,  as  he  informs  us,  from  Latin  versions,  and 
from  the  Greek  text ;  it  is  a  very  respectable  performance ; 
the  style,  if  a  foreigner  may  presume  to  judge  of  such  a 
matter,  being  agreeable,  and  we  have  sometimes  found,  that 
Domenichi  was  faithful  to  the  original,  where  subsequent 
translators  were  in  error.  Dominique  Ricard  appears  to 
speak  of  this  work,  as  if  Sansovino,  and  not  Domenichi,  had 
been  the  translator,  and  our  interpreters,  who  have  collected 
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industriously  the  blunders  of  all  nations,  have  adopted  the 
mistake,  as  well  as  the  assertion,  that  it  tras  the  first  trans- 
lation into  a  modern  tongue. 

Before  the  publication  of  the  Greek  text  at  Ploretifce,  the 
tditio  princeps  had  already  appeared  at  Rome ;  tl  Latin  ver- 
sion by  different  hands,  by  about  eight  persons,  was  printed 
about  the  year  1470,  in  folio,  and  it  affords  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  early  typography.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this 
first  and  princely  edition  forms  the  base  of  all  thb  vernacular 
tersions,  the  translators  having  sometimes  amended  them 
by  an  occasional  comparison  with  the  Greek  text,  but 
tnore  frequently  impaired  the  sense  by  a  collation  with  other 
and  less  faithful  Latin  interpretations,  and  destroyed  the 
vigour  by  paraphrastic  expositions  of  those  passages  that 
Seemed  to  be  of  difficult  comprehension  to  ordinary  readers  ; 
it  is  certain  that  the  Italian  translation  of  Domenicni  is  taken 
from  the  editio  princeps^  and  it  retains  the  brevity  bf  the 
model.  Jaconello,  of  Riete,  however,  had  already  produced 
a  vernacular  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives.  It  was  hand- 
somely printed  in  quarto  at  Aquila,  in  the  year  1482;  it 
resembles  the  editio  princeps  in  many  respects,  but  in  others 
it  gives  a  different  sense,  and  the  style  is  more  diffused. 
Being  soon  superseded  by  Domenichi,  it  was  neglected  tlhd 
forgotten.  We  have  seen  the  first  part  only,  containing 
twenty-six  liVes,  and  we  know  not  if  the  remainder  was  ever 
published.  Whether  any  one  of  the  languages  of  Europe 
possesses  a  version,  that  was  made  immediately  from  the 
Greek,  it  is  not  to  our  present  purpose  to  inquire ;  it  is  un- 
happily but  too  easy  to  convince  ourselves  that  our  own  is 
not  so  fortunate,  nor  have  those  translations,  from  which  our 
English  interpreters  have  chosen  to  borrow,  flowed  directly 
from  the  native  source. 

In  the  year  1559  appeared  the  excellent  translation,  of 
^vhich  it  has  been  said,  '  quoique  en  vieux  Gaulois,  elle  a  un 
air  de  fralcheur  qui  la  fait  rejeunir  de  jour  en  jour:'  the 
author  compared  it  in  many  places  with  the  Greek  text,  both 
as  it  was  found  in  the  printed  editions,  which  then  existed, 
and  in  some  MSS.  to  which  he  had  access,  and  he  made 
some  alterations ;  but  on  account  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
original,  and  possibly  through  want  of  critical  skill,  they 
were  not  unfrequently  for  the  worse ;  his  meritorious  work, 
however,  was  certainly  not  drawn  from  the  Greek,  but,  like 
Domenichi,  from  the  Roman  version. 

^  *  L*office  d'un  propre  traducteur/  says  the  illustrious  Amyot  in 
his  preface,  *  ne  gist  pas  seulement  ^  rendre  fidelement  la  sentence 
'de  son  autheur,  mais  aussi  a  representer  aucunement  et  &  adorn- 
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brer  la  ibirme  dit  style  et  maniere  de  parler  dMceluy. — Car  encore 
puis  je  bien  asseurer,  quelque  dur  ou  rude  que  soil  le  langage,  que 
ma  traduction  sera  beaucoup  plus  ais^e  aux  Fran9ais,  que  I'original 
grec  k  ceulx  mesmes  qui  sont  les  plus  exercitez  en  la  langue 
grecque  pour  une  fa^on  d'escrire  plus  aigue,  plus  docte  et  press^e» 
que  claire,  polie  ou  ais^e,  qui  est  propre  k  Plutarque.' 

The  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  style  and  manner  of  speak- 
ing, which  Amyot  ascribes  to  Plutarch,  are  more  conspicuous 
in  the  version,  from  which  he  generally  derived  his  admirable 
work,  than  in  the  philosopher  himself.  '  Vetus  interpres 
Galllcus/  says  the  acute  Reiske  of  Amyot ;  '  vel  potius  is 
qui  illi  in  ista  Interpretatione  prseibat ;'  it  is  impossible,  in- 
deed, tp  pretend  that  his  translation,  however  valuable,  was 
mside  directly  from  the  Greek.  It  is  certainly  most  desirable 
to  possiess  a  full  and  faithful  version,  that  shall  exactly  give 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  original,  without  exceeding,  oir 
falling  short,  in  any  instance,  of  the  just  sense  of  the  author; 
such  a  minutely  accurate  copy  is  the  object  of  our  ear- 
nest  wish ;  nevertheless  there  is  one  other  possession  that 
we  covet  even  more-^it  is  a  picture  that  shidl  live,  breathe, 
and  move  j — a  copy  that  shall  have  the  spirit  and  animation 
of  the  origihaK  Herein  consists  the  true  greatness  of 
Amyot ;  his  transcript  of  the  '  opus  aureum,  diumft  manu 
nocturnAque  versandum/  is  not  less  fresh  and  legible,  than 
the  autogra|>h  df  the  Boeotian  penman.  We  shall  understand 
how  much  we  are  indebted  to  history ;  he  says :  ^  Si  nous 
imaginons  seulement  en  quelle  horreur  de  tenebres,  et  quelle 
fondriere  d'ignorance  bestiale  et  pestilente  nous  serions 
abysmez,  si  la  souvenance  de  tout  ce  qui  s'est  faict,  ou  qui 
est  advenu  avant  que  nous  fussions  nez,  estoit  entierement 
abolie  et  esteincte.'  His  novelty  and  vigour  of  expression, 
as  exhibited  in  the  fragment  of  a  sentence,  which  we  have 
cited,  demonstrate  at  once,  more  plainly  than  any  language 
we  could  employ,  his  singular  fitness  for  the  cheering  office 
of  infusing  into  the  rteaders  of  his  own  day  a  relish  for  the 
consummate  and  most  finished  judgment  of  Plutarch.  His 
countrymen  still  love  and  cherish  the  venerable  translation 
of  the  grand  almonet  of  France,  although  it  has  sometimes 
been  criticised  unfavourably  by  persons  who  had  no  feeling 
for  its  beauties,  and  were  insensible  to  its  merits ;  what 
boots  it  that  a  writer  of  so  much  energy  occasionally  fell  into 
a  few  faults,  which  were  chiefly  caused  perhaps  by  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Greek  text  ?  Many,  and  handsome  editions 
have  spread  abroad,  and  have  handed  down,  for  nearly  three 
centuries,  this  distinguished  ornament  of  French  literature. 
If  our  limits  would  permit,  we  would  gladly  set  forth  some 
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specimens  of  the  rare  felicity  of  this  interpreter.  This  cele- 
brated version  gave  birth  to  the  first  English  translation; 
Sir  Thomas  North  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth^  in  the  year 
1579,  a  work,  which  his  preface  shows  he  had  executed  with 
a  hearty  good  will. 

*  There  is  no  prophane  studie  better  than  Plutarke/  says  the 
worthy  knight,  '  all  other  learning  is  private,  fitter  for  universities 
then  cities;  fuller  of  contemplation  then  experience;  more  com- 
mendable in  students  themselves  then  profitable  unto  others. 
IVhereas  stories  are  fit  for  everie  place,  reach  to  all  persons,  serve 
for  all  times  ;  teach  the  living,  revive  the  dead ;  so  far  excelling  all 
other  books,  as  it  is  better  to  see  learning  in  noblemen's  lives,  then 
to  read  it  in  philosophers'  writings.  Now  for  the  author :  I  will 
not  deny  that  love  may  deceive  me,  for  I  must  needs  love  him  with 
whom  I  have  taken  so  much  pain ;  but  I  believe  I  might  be  bold 
to  affirm  that  he  hath  written  the  profitablest  storie  of  all  authors. 
For  all  other  were  fain  to  take  their  matter  as  the  fortune  of  the 
countries  whereof  they  wrote  fell  out ;  but  this  man  being  excellent 
in  wit,  learning,  and  experience,  hath  chosen  the  special  acts  of  the 
best  persons  of  the  famousest  nations  of  the  world.  But  I  will 
leave  the  judgment  to  yourselves,  my  only  purpose  is  to  desire  you 
to  excuse  the  faults  of  my  translation  with  your  owne  gentlenesse, 
and  with  the  opinion  of  my  diligence  and  good  intent' 

This  valuable  translation  was  avowedly  made  from  the 
French  of  Amyot ;  but  the  ingenious  interpreter  was  gifted, 
like  his  precursor,  with  so  much  spirit  and  native  talent,  and 
performed  his  good  office  with  so  much  ability  and  diligence, 
that  it  was  a  precious  addition  to  English  letters ;  and  being 
animated  with  that  vivid  force,  which  separates  dead  writers 
from  the  living,  it  was  much  read  and  admired  in  its  day, 
and  is  still,  beyond  comparison,  the  best  version  of  the  paral- 
lel lives  that  the  English  tongue  affords.  We  cannot  deny 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  one  beautiful  passage, 
especially  since  the  volume,  if  not  scarce,  is  at  least  not 
very  common : — 

'  Cato  would  say  he  never  bought  bondman  or  slave  dearer  then  a 
thousand  five  hundred  pence,  as  one  that  sought  not  for  fine  made 
men,  and  goodly  personages,  but  strong  fellows  that  could  away 
with  paines,  as  carters,  horse-keepers,  neatherds^  and  such  Uke : 
and  againe  he  would  sell  them  when  they  were  old,  because  he 
would  not  keepe  them  when  they  could  do  no  service.  To  con- 
clude, he  was  of  opinion,  that  a  man  bought  anything  deare,  that 
was  for  little  purpose :  yea,  though  he  gave  but  a  farthing  for  it, 
he  thought  it  too  much  to  bestow  so  litle^  for  that  which  needed  not. 
He  would  have  men  purchase  houses,  that  had  more  store  of  arable 
land  and  pasture,  then  of  fine  hortyards  or  gardeins.  Some  say, 
he  did  thus  for  very  misery  and  covetousnesse :  other  thinke  and 
tooke  it  that  he  liv^d  so  sparingly,  to  move  others  by  his  example 
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to  cut  off  all  superfluity  and  wast.  Neverlhelesse,  to  sell  slaves  in 
that  sort,  or  to  tume  them  out  of  doores  when  you  have  had  the 
service  of  all  their  youth,  and  that  they  are  grown  old,  as  you  use 
brute  beasts  that  have  served  whilest  they  may  for  age :  me  thinkes 
that  must  needes  proceed  of  too  severe  and  greedy  a  nature,  that 
hath  no  longer  regard  or  considerotion  of  humanity,  then  whilest 
one  is  able  to  do  another  good.  For  we  see,  gentle nesse  goeth 
further  then  justice.  For  nature  teacheth  us  to  use  justice  only 
unto  men,  but  gentlenesse  sometimes  is  shewed  unto  bruite  beasts : 
and  that  commeth  from  the  very  fountaine  and  spring  of  all  curtesie 
and  humanity,  which  should  never  dry  up  in  any  man  living.  For 
to  say  truly,  to  keep  cast  horses  spoiled  in  our  service,  and  dogs 
also,  not  only  when  they  are  whelpes,  but  when  they  be  old :  be 
even  tokens  of  love  and  kindnes.  As  the  Athenians  made  a  law, 
when  they  builded  their  temple  called  Hecatompedon :  that  they 
should  suffer  the  moyles  and  mulcts  that  did  service  in  their  car- 
riages about  the  building  of  the  same,  to  graze  every  where,  with- 
out let  or  trouble  of  any  man.  And  they  say,  there  was  one  of 
their  moyles  thus  turned  at  liberty,  that  came  herselfe  to  the  place 
to  labour,  going  before  all  the  other  draught  beasts,  that  drew  up 
carts  loden  towards  the  castell,  and  kept  them  company,  as  though 
she  seemed  to  encourage  the  rest  to  draw  :  which  the  people  liked 
so  well  in  the  poore  beast,  that  they  appointed  she  should  be  kept 
whilst  she  lived,  at  the  charge  of  the  town.  And  yet  at  this  present 
are  the  graves  of  Cimon*s  mares  to  be  scene,  that  wun  him  thrice 
together  the  prize  of  the  horse-race  at  the  games  Olympian,  and 
they  are  hard  by  the  grave  of  Cimon  himselfe.  We  heare  of  diverse 
also  that  had  buried  their  dogs  they  brought  up  in  their  house,  or 
that  waited  on  them  :  as  among  other,  old  Xantbippus  buried  his 
dogge  in  the  top  of  a  cliffe,  which  is  called  the  dog^s  pit  till  this 
day.  For  when  the  people  of  Athens  did  forsake  their  city  at  the 
comming  downe  of  King  Xerxes,  this  dogge  followed  his  maister, 
swimming  in  the  sea  by  his  galley's  side,  from  the  firme  land,  unto 
the  isle  of  Salamina.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  use  living  and  sen- 
sible things,  as  we  would  use  an  old  shoo  or  a-  rag,  to  cast  it  out 
upon  the  dunghill  when  we  have  worn  it,  and  can  serve  us  no 
longer.  For  if  it  were  for  no  respect  else,  but  to  use  us  alwaies  to 
humanitie,  we  must  ever  shew  ourselves  kind  and  gentle,  even  in 
such  small  points  of  pitie.  And  as  for  me,  I  could  never  find  in 
my  heart  to  sell  my  draught  oxe  that  had  ploughed  my  land  a  long 
time,  because  he  could  plough  no  longer  for  age :  and  much  less 
my  slave,  to  sell  him  for  a  little  money,  out  of  the  country  where  he 
had  dwelt  a  long  time,  to  plucke  him  from  his  old  trade  of  life 
wherewith  he  was  best  acqu^nted,  and  then  specially,  when  he 
shall  be  as  unprofitable  for  the  buyer,  as  also  for  the  seller.  But 
Cato,  on  the  other  side^  gloried  that  he  lefl  his  horse  in  Spaine  he 
had  served  on  in  the  warres  during  his  consulship,  bec&use  he  would 
not  put  the  commonwealth  to  the  charge  of  bringing  him  home  by 
sea  into  Italic.  Now  a  question  might  be  made  of  this,  and  pro- 
bable reason  of  either  side,  whether  this  was  noblenesse  or  niggard- 
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linesae  in  him :  bat  otherwise  to  saj  tnilj,  he  was  a  maa  of  won* 
derfull  abstinence.' 

To  convince  our  readers  how  unworthy  the  languid,  feeble 
interpreters,  of  whom  we  will  speak  presently,  are  to  supply 
the  place  of  a  writer  so  spirited  as  Sir  Thomas  North,  we 
will  set  before  them  a  passage  from  the  Life  of  Plutarch  by 
the  Langhornes : — 

^  But  when  we  bring  him  to  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  what  idea 
shall  we  entertain  of  Plutarch  ?  Shall  we  consider  him  any  longer 
as  an  academician,  or  as  a  citizen  of  the  philosophical  world  ?  Con- 
stitutionally benevolent  and  humane,  he  there  finds  a  system  of 
divinity  and  philosophy  perfectly  adapted  to  his  natural  sentiments. 
The  whole  animal  creation  he  had  originally  looked  upon  with  an 
instinctive  tenderness :  but  when  the  amiable  Pythagoras,  the  priest 
of  nature,  in  defence  of  the  common  privileges  of  her  creatures, 
had  called  religion  into  their  cause  ;  when  he  sought  to  soften  the 
cruelty,  which  man  had  exercised  against  them,  by  the  honest  art 
of  insinuating  the  doctrine  of  transmig^tion  ;  how  could  Plutarch 
refuse  to  serve  under  him  ?  It  was  impossible.  He  adopted  the 
doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis.  He  entered  into  the  merciful 
scheme  of  Pythagoras ;  and,  like  him,  diverted  the  cruelty  of  the 
human  species,  by  appealing  to  the  selfish  qualities  of  their  nature, 
— by  subduing  their  pride,  and  exciting  their  sympathy,  while  he 
shelved  them  that  their  future  existence  might  be  the  condition  of  a 
reptile.  This  spirit  and  disposition  break  strongly  from  him  in  his 
observations  on  the  elder  Cato.  And  as  nothing  can  exhibit  a  more 
lively  picture  of  him  than  these  paintings  of  his  own,  we  shall  not 
scruple  to  introduce  them  here.' 

The  author  of  the  letters  of  Theodosius  and  Constantia 
then  presents,  in  his  own  puny  and  affected  phrases,  the 
passage  which  we  have  cited  from  Sir  Thomas  North,  and 
continues  thus : — 

'  What  an  amiable  idea  this  extract  gives  us  of  our  benevolent 
philosopher !  how  worthy  the  instructions  of  the  sage  of  Samos ! 
how  honourable  to  that  master  of  truth  and  universal  science,  whose 
sentiments  were  decisive  in  every  doubtful  matter,  and  whose 
maxims  were  received  with  silent  conviction  !  * 

It  is  evident  that  this  writer  was  not  a  fit  person  to  be  the 
representative  of  Plutarch  with  the  British  nation.  North's 
translation  was  nearly  superseded  by  that  which  was  published 
under  the  auspices  of  Dryden,  and  was  executed,  like  the  ver- 
sions that  constituted  the  editio  princeps^  by  several,  but  more 
numerous  hands :  it  was  hurried  over  with  a  carelessness  and 
inaccuracy  quite  worthy  of  the  admirable  but  most  negligent 
manager  of  the  company.  This  joint  work,  which  has  pro- 
perly been  termed  motley,  is  inconsistent,  unequal,  and 
deformed  by  many  gross  errors  i  but  several  of  the  contri- 
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butbrs  were  men  of  leartiing  and  ability,  And  some  passages 
are  rendered  with  spirit.  It  is,  however,  in  all  respects,  save 
only  that  the  language  is  less  antiquated,  inferior  to  Sir 
Thomas  North's  version,  as  it  is  superior  to  that  df  the  Lang- 
homes,  whose  merit  is  limited  to  having  rectified  numerous 
mistakes.  These  two  last  translators  were  totally  unfit  to  fill 
in  a  becoming  manner  the  manly  office  ti^hich  they  took  upon 
themselves,  and  they  uniformly  and  entirely  failed  in  the  more 
important  functions  of  interpretation.  Dryden's  company  did 
not  by  any  means  perform  what  the  publisher  promised  the 
reader,  namely, — ^  To  transfuse  the  very  spirit  of  the  original 
into  the  traduction ;  and,  in  one  word,  to  make  Plutarch's 
worthies  yet  more  famous,  by  a  translation  that  gives  a  further 
lustre  even  to  Plutarch  himself.'  But  the  Langhoi-nes  have 
made  a  worse  bargain  for  us  than  the  hasty,  needy  bard  who 
preceded  them;  for  the  trifling  advantage  of  a  little  additional 
correctness  they  have  transmuted  the  solid  gold  of  the 
Chseronean  into  vile  pinchbeck  and  tawdry  tinsel.  The 
translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  by  Dacier,  was  preceded  by 
ianother  French  version  pf  sniall  depute,  the  story  of  which 
has  been  thus  briefly  told : — *  Les  Vies  de  Pliitarque  furent 
tradtiites  dans  le  siecle  dernier  ptit  I'Abb^  Tullemant,  qu^ 
Boileau  appelle  le  sec  tradiicteur  du  Franpais  d'Amyot.' 
Dacier  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  if  he  did  not  derive 
his  translation  altogether  flrom  the  Greek  text,  he  certainly 
had  it  always  before  him,  and  frequently  consulted  it  in  the 
course  of  his  long  labour.  Scholars  admire  his  erudition, 
and  his  countrymen  commend  the  purity  of  his  style,  but  his 
version  was  never  popular.  Having  condemned  the  style  of 
Plutarch,  Dacier  says,  in  his  preface, — 

'  Dans  la  traduction  je  tasche  de  conserver  toute  la  force  qu'il  a, 
et  j'aurois  bien  voulu  pouvoir  liiy  donner  les  agr^mens  qui  lui  man- 
quent  Je  separe,  et  je  renverse  mesme  ses  periodes,  quand  elles 
sent  trop  embarrass6es,  ou  que  le  g6nie  de  notre  langiie  ne  s'accom- 
mode  pas  de  I'ordre  qu'il  a  suivi.' 

Some  people  are  always  tormented  by  an  itch  to  improve 
everything,  by  a  desire,  '  luy  donner  les  agrdmens  qui  luy 
manquent :'  Dacier  cuts  the  periods  of  Plutarch  into  shreds, 
aiid  exhibits  to  his  readers  a  Gallicized  Greek;  but  he 
more  commonly  errs  by  producing  a  paraphrase  instead 
of  a  translation.  Amyot,  notwithstanding  his  vivacity,  is 
sometimes  paraphrastic ;  but  Dacier  has  increased  this 
defect  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  succeeded  almost  in 
making  Plutarch  unreadable.  A  subsequent  translator, 
Dominique  Ricard^  says  ^the  style  of  the  original  is  sbme- 
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what  diffuse,  but  the  amplificatious  of  Dacier  have  rendered 
it  repulsively  prolix ;  '  il  y  r^gne  une  monotonie  qui  a  fait 
dire  ft  une  femme  d'esprit,'  who  is  doubtless  the  highest 
authority  in  the  opinion  of  a  French  critic,  ^  que  sa  traduc- 
tion avoit  Tair  triste/  The  learned  Dacier  allows  that  ^  c'est 
dans  le  bon-sens  que  sa  plume  est  toujours  tremp^e ;'  it  is  a 
whimsicid  figure,  although  it  be  just,  to  say  that  Plutarch 
always  used  good  sense  instead  of  ink :  having  acknow- 
ledged the  excellence  of  the  matter,  he  is  unjust  to  the 
manner  of  the  philosopher,  and  unduly  depreciates  his  style. 
'  Tamen  dissimulare  non  possum  3'  Vossius  writes  concern- 
ing Plutarch,  ^Dictionem  ejus  gravem  quidem  esse,  sed 
duriusculam  videri.  Verum  leviculum  hunc  defectum  multi- 
jug&  adeo  scientift  abund^  sumnius  vir  compensate  This  is 
the  rational  censure  of  a  scholar ;  others  have  affirmed  that 
he  forms  the  judgment  of  youth,  and  leads  more  certainly  to 
wisdom  and  virtue  by  a  diffuse  and  plain  way  of  writing  than 
a  more  artful  and  subtle  teacher.  Some  critics  have  even 
declared  that  his  diction  is  aspera  morosaque.  Those  atti- 
cists  who  are  offended  by  every  phrase  or  word  that  does  not 
occur  in  the  works  of  son^e  five  or  six  writers,  and  who  would 
reject  Demosthenes,  if  he  were  without  the  pale,  because  his 
language  differs  from  that  of  Xenophon  or  of  Plato,  and  are 
ready  to  condemn  Herodotus  as  an  ignorant  and  most  Ionic 
barbarian,  may  reasonably  complain  of  the  morose  asperity 
of  a  remote  savage,  whose  native  place  was  full  eighty  miles 
from  Athens.  Thus  certain  purists  of  Italy  will  not  tolerate 
any  modes  of  speech  that  cannot  boast  the  authority  of 
Boccaccio ;  and,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  a  certain  sect  in 
the  same  country,  would  not  endure  any  phraseology  but 
that  of  Cicero,  deeming  Caesar  and  Livy,  of  course,  unworthy 
of  the  name  of  classics.  The  last  form  of  unmanly  affec- 
tation has  been  ridiculed  most  felicitously  by  Erasmus,  and 
the  productions  of  all  such  effeminate  pedants  are  of  neces- 
sity cold  and  insipid.  We  cannot  wonder  if  the  style  of  Plu- 
tarch is  proscribed  by  these  persons,  and  the  silly  censure 
has  been  repeated,  because  it  supplies  a  convenient  excuse 
for  neglecting  an  author  who  certainly  presents,  at  first, 
some  difficulties,  and  is  not  without  obscure  and  intricate 
passages,  which  perplex  even  the  experienced  philologist. 
In  consequence  of  this  neglect,  it  was  long  before  the  public 
received  an  amended  and  purified  text.  And  the  ignorant 
having  repeated  and  aggravated,  as  they  are  wont,  the  miti- 
gated censure  of  scholars,  the  character  of  Plutarch's  style 
has  been  finally  deemed  by  many  as  utterly  barbarous,  and 
translators  have  been  brought  to  believe  that  they  might 
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render  his  energetic  and  pregnant  periods  in  any  language 
they  chose  to  adopt,  or  might  even  venture  upon  the  more 
offensive  injustice  of  improving  their  author,  and  were  at 
liberty  *  lay  dnnner  les  agremens  qui  luy  manquent.' 

The  laboured,  but  unsuccessful,  translation  of  Dacier  pro- 
duced two  recensions  of  Dryden's  *  motley'  version,  of  which 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  speak  :  it  produced  also  that  of 
the  Langhornes.  Dacier  had  injured  his  author  by  the  large 
infusion  of  the  watery  paraphrase  in  which  he  delighted^  and 
reduced  his  pages  to  a  condition  resembling  the  interpre- 
tation whichvwas  printed  in  the  margin  of  the  Delphin  edi- 
tions, in  order  to  explain  the  text  to  the  most  Serene  Prince 
and  to  other  learners ;  to  read  the  parallel  lives  in  this  form^ 
therefore,  would  be  to  peruse  Virgil  or  Horace  in  the  inters 
pretatiOf  or  rather,  perhaps,  Csesar  or  Sallust,  if  the  editors 
nad  furnished  us  with  the  means  of  making  so  cruel  an  ex- 
periment. The  Langhornes  compared  the  French  of  Dacier, 
whose  notes  they  abridged,  with  the  Latin  translations  which 
accompanied  the  later  editions  of  the  Greek  text,  for  the  Latin 
interpretations  had  been  amended  and  corrected  by  the 
Greek  :  it  is  possible,  moreover, — it  is  barely  possible^  that 
they  may  sometimes  have  consulted  the  Greek  itself. 

'  Sensible  that  the  principal  art  of  a  translator  is  (these  good  men 
declare)  to  prevent  the  peculiarities  of  his  author's  language  from 
stealing  into  his  own,  they  have  been  particularly  attentive  to  this 
point,  and  have  generally  endeavoured  to  keep  their  English  un- 
mixed with  Greek.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed  that  there 
is  frequently  a  great  similarity  in  the  structure  of  the  two  lan- 
guages; yet  that  resemblance,  in  some  instances,  makes  it  the 
more  necessary  to  guard  against  it  on  the  whole.  This  care  is  of 
the  greater  consequence,  because  Plutarch's  Lives  generally  pass 
through  the  hands  of  young  people,  who  ought  to  read  their  own 
language  in  its  native  purity,  unmixed  and  untainted  with  the  idioms 
of  different  tongues.' 

He  must  be  a  very  grave,  and  therefore,  probably,  a  very 
wise  man^  who  can  read  this  passage  without  laughing 
heartily,  and  a  very  credulous  one  if  he  can  believe  that  the 
person  who  wrote  or  adopted  it  was  qualified  to  translate  any 
author  from  any  ancient  language  into  any  modern  tongue. 
It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  Dr.  John  Langhorne  and  his 
brother  William  have  been  eminently  successful '  in  prevent- 
ing the  peculiarities  of  their  author's  language  from  stealing 
into  their  own,'  and  ^  in  keeping  their  English  unmixed  with 
Greek.'  In  speaking  of  a  translaton  by  such  persons  the 
question  is,  not  whether  this,  or  that,  or  any  passage  be  faith- 
fully rendered,  but  whether  a  mind  of  such  a  texture  and 
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dimensions  can  convey  to  us  the  majestic  morality  of  Plutarch, 
and  sti^nd  in  the  place  of  the  representative  of  the  education 
of  the  ancient  world  ? 

Dr.  John  Langhorne  is  the  author  of  several  works  de- 
signed for  young  ladies ;  they  are  not  of  the  first  class  in 
that  very  humble  department  of  letters ;  affected,  insipid, 
barren,  but  moral  enough  perhaps,  for  if  they  were  not,  what 
would  they  be  ?  All  who  have  examined  these  feeble  efforts 
will  shudder  at  the  thought  of  consigning  Plutarch  to  sach 
unworthy  hands.  William  Langhorne  is  known  as  the  author 
of  some  sermons.  It  was  not  till  some  time  aft^r  the  publi- 
catipn  of  the  Langhornes'  version,  that  a  new  edition  of  it 
appeared  by  Archdeacon  Wrangham.  We  always  feel  pecu- 
liarly grateful  for  any  contribution  to  good  letters  from  those 
to  whom  fortune  has  given  leisure  and  affluence,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  favour  and  encourage,  and  to  view  in  the  most 
flattering  light,  such  accessions.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  so  worthless  are  the  additions  that  have  been  made 
to  a  work  in  itself  of  small  value,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  most  indulgent  critics,  unless  they  can  consent  to  forego 
the  critical  office  altogether,  to  refrain  from  noting  the  work, 
of  which  the  title  is  prefixed  to  this  article,  with  distinct  and 
qnequivocal  censure.  The  alterations  in  the  translation  are 
very  insignificant.  The  editor  gives  the  foUpwing  acpount  of 
his  labours  in  his  preface  : — 

•  The  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives  by  the  Langhornes  is 
almost  the  only  one  ever  opened  by  the  English  reader :  and  had  it 
not  been  marked  by  some  slight  incorrectness  of  version,  espe- 
cially in  the  poetical  quotations,  some  few  trivialities  of  diction, 
some  capricious  omission  of  paragraphs — ^which  are  now,  without 
any  violation,  it  is  hoped,  of  delicacy,  inserted, — and  some  consi- 
derable deficiencies  in  the  notes,  the  present  editor  would  have 
Rhrunk  from  touching  a  work  executed  upon  the  whole  in  so  very 
creditable  a  manner.' 

In  inserting  paragraphs  capriciously  omitted,  the  present 
editor  has  acted  judiciously  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  commend 
his  notes.  They  are  very  numerous ;  for  the  editqr  seems 
to  concur  in  their  admiration  of  that  brilliant  discovery  *  mar- 
ginal writing,'  with  the  translators,  who  lament  that  Plu- 
tarch was  not  acquainted  with  the  modern  practice  of  self- 
annotation,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  he  would  have 
used  it  himself  very  freely. 

•  Such  are  the  liberties  which  we  have  taken  with  Plutarch  ;  and 
the  learned,  we  flatter  ourselves,  will  not  think  them  too  great. 
Yet  there  is  one  more,  which,  if  we  could  have  presumed  upon  it, 
would  have  made  his  book  infinitely  more  uniform  and  agreeable. 
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We  oftien  wished  to  throw  ont  of  the  text  into  the  notes  those  tedi- 
ous and  digressive  comments  which  spoil  the  beauty  and  order  oi 
his  narrative,  mortifying  the  expectation  (frequently  when  it  is  mo^t 
essentially  interested),  and  destroy  the  natural  influence  of  his  story, 
by  turning  the  attention  into  a  different  channel.  What,  for  in- 
stance, can  be  more  irksome  and  impertinent,  than  a  long  disserta- 
tion on  a  point  of  natural  philosophy  starting  up  at  the  very  crisis 
of  some  important  action  ?  Every  reader  of  Plutarch  must  have 
felt  the  pain  of  these  unseasonable  digressions  ;  but  we  could  not, 
upon  our  own  pleasure  or  authority,  remove  them/ 

We  must  confess^  notwithstanding  that  we  entertain  seri- 
ous doubts  whether  Plutarch^  or  any  other  Greek^  would 
have  tolerated  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  an  author  writing 
a  commentary  upon  his  own  work^  and  explaining  his  own 
meaning  by  the  assistance  of  his  own  annotations :  if  the 
note  consist  only  of  what  is  superfluous,  he  would  have  said 
omit  it  altogether,  if  the  text  be  sufficiently  clear,  it  is  unne- 
cessary ;  if  it  be  requisite  to  illustrate  it,  why,  he  would 
ask,  do  you  write  so  obscurely  as  to  render  illustration  indis- 
pensable ? — amend  the  text,  make  it  sufficiently  perspicuous 
without  extrinsic  assistance.  Leave  annotation  to  posterity ; 
it  will  be  time  enough  five  centuries  hence,  when  language 
and  manners  are  changed,  to  compose  explanatory  notes 
upon  your  writings,  for  if  they  are  not  intelligible  now^  when 
will  they  be  so  ?  But,  to  return  to  the  editor's  notes  upon 
Plutarch, — upon  that  work  which  Suidas  has  called  KoKKisriv 
xal  rots  dv^pwvois  XvtJirsX^sdTnv  hopiavy — let  us  see  what  beauty 
or  profit  they  afford.  A  slight  examination  of  these  notes 
would  show  that  they  consist  of  a  few  hackneyed  quotations 
in  Qreek  and  Latin,  but  chiefly  in  the  latter  language,  and 
from  Horace;  of  some  familiar  scraps  of  English  poetry, 
much  fulsome  flattery,  and  a  large  supply  of  oh's  and  ah's, 
with  a  frequent  use  of  the  word,  alas  I 

It  would  be  a  long  and  tedious  task  to  prove  that  nearly 
everything  of  value  in  the  editor's  notes  is  borrowed  from 
the  ifptes  of  Pacier  and  Ricard ;  those  who  are  curious  on 
this  point  may  easily  satisfy  themselves  by  comparing  the 
annotations  upon  one  of  the  fifty  lives,  with  the  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  French  translations  and  commentaries ; 
even  when  he  ventures  no  further  than  to  tell  us  the  modern 
and  well-known  name  of  some  ancient  well-known  place, 
we  shall  certainly  find  the  same  information  in  Ricard's  edi- 
tion. We  will  rather  speak  of  the  original  matter,  and  we 
will  give  some  examples  of  the  notes  ^yithout  any  coinnient. 
*  Mellaria.  hod,  Tariffa,  between  Trafalgar  and  Gibraltar,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  straits.  Cape  Spartel  and  Trafalgar,  Abyla 
and  Gibraltar,  are  places  well  known  to  seamen  who  sail  into 
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the  Mediterranean.  To  what  seamen^  to  what  landsmen, 
we  may  now  proudly  ask,  will  Trafalgar  henceforward  be 
unknown?'  Coriolanus  is  presented  with  a  civic  crown, 
whereupon  we  are  informed, '  It  does  not  anywhere  appear 
that  the  ancients  made  use  of  the  oak  in  ship-building  :  how 
much  nobler  an  encomium  might  an  English  historian  aiFord 
that  tree,  than  Plutarch  could  give  it;  particularly  since  those 
memorable  days,  which  have  bestowed  immortality  upon  the 
names  of  Howe,  and  Duncan^  and  St.  Vincent,  and  Nelson  !' 
When  the  Greenwich  pensioners  shall  read  Plutarch,  this  note 
will  doubtless  delight  them.  The  following  also  is  calculated 
for  the  meridian  of  Greenwich ;  to  illustrate  the  comparison 
of  Pericles  and  Fabius  Maximus,  we  find  these  words  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page :  '  At  the  moment  in  which  I  write  this, 
a  French  fleet  of  twenty-two  sail  of  the  line,  with  twelve 
thousand  troops  on  board,  is  flying  before  half  the  number  of 
ships  of  the  British  navy,  under  the  command  of  a  Nelson  ! 
Flying,  I  add,  with  prophetic  but  fruitless  dismay  from  the 
fate  which  awaited  them  off  the  immortal  Cape  Trafal- 
gar !  '  Such  gasconades  are  totally  unworthy  of  a  scholar^ 
and  entirely  useless  in  the  way  of  illustration. 

Some  donation  being  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Aristides^ 
the  editor  exclaims — 

'  A  most  honourable  proofof  their  perseverance  in  the  practice  of 
an  eminent  public  virtue!  The  English  likewise,  not  to  mention 
innumerable  and  most  liberal  pensions  paid  on  account  of  public 
service,  have  their  HtrcuUxu  Lar  at  Blenheim,  and  will  probably 
soon  have  an  equally  magniticent  and  equally  merited  Trafalgar.' 

We  will  add  one  sample  only  of  this  method  of  explaining 
an  ancient  writer.  It  is  stated  in  the  Life  of  Julius  Caesar, 
that  '  the  Britons  suffered  more  than  the  Romans  gained ; 
for  there  was  nothing  worth  taking  from  a  people  who  were 
so  poor,  and  lived  in  so  much  wretchedness.'  The  editor 
has  subjoined  this  note : — 

'  It  is  amusing  to  an  Englishman  (Jtoto  divUus  orbe,  as  he  may 
still  be  pronounced,  from  his  political  independence,  no  less  than 
his  fortunate  insularity)  to  read  such  passages  as  these,  amidst  the 
opulence  and  comforts  flowing  from  modern  improvements  in  the 
agriculture,  and  the  extraordinary  extensions  of  the  commerce  of 
his  native  island, — not  to  mention  that  proud  spirit  of  patriotism, 
which  sets  invasion  at  defiance,  and  those  pure  flowers  of  Pro- 
testantism, which  were  sublimed  out  of  the  defiled  crucible  of  the 
Romish  church  !  What  is  Plutarch's  Chaeronea  ?  What  is  Csesar's 
Rome  herself  compared  with  still  increasing  London  ?  ' 

Alarcellus,  by  carrying  home  the  statues  and  paintings 
from  Syracuse^  unhappily  and  unintentionally  gave  occasiou 
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to  the  following  note  : — ^  Upon  this  Livy  (xxv.  40)  piously 
moralizes,  and  Polybius  appropriates  an  excellent  chapter 
(ix.  10)  to  the  inquiry  "  whether  the  Romans  did  well  in 
transmitting  home  the  ornaments  of  conquered  cities  ?"  A 
little  of  the  morality  of  these  writers  might  have  been  cir- 
culated in  the  French  armies,  with  no  disadvantage  to  un- 
happy Italy/  The  authorities  are  borrowed  from  Dacier ; 
had  he  consulted  them,  he  would  have  found  that  it  is  not  a 
question  of  morality,  of  justice  to  the  conquered,  with  Poly- 
bius, but  of  expediency,  since  such  spoils  introduce  luxury 
and  provoke  envy. 

The  editor  is  fond  of  finding  parallels  in  Scripture  to 
events  in  profane  history ;  his  professional  studies  ought  to 
have  qualified  him  for  affording  such  illustration,  but  he  is 
not  less  unhappy  here  than  in  the  other  regions  of  know- 
ledge. For  example  ;  respecting  Aratus,  who  was  poisoned 
by  his  friend,  King  Philip,  Plutarch  writes, — 

'  He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his  disorder  ;  but,  know- 
ing that  it  availed  nothing  to  discover  it  to  the  world,  he  bore  it 
quietly  and  in  silence,  as  if  it  had  been  an  ordinary  distemper. 
When  one  of  his  friends,  indeed,  came  to  visit  him  in  his  chamber, 
and  expressed  his  surprise  at  seeing  him  spit  blood,  he  said,  "  Such, 
Cephalon,  are  the  fruits  of  royal  friendship." ' 

The  editor  subjoins,  ^  Juvenal  knew  the  miserce  magnieque 
pallor  amicitiiB  ;  and  David  appears  to  have  formed  nearly  a 
similar  estimate  of  the  stability  of  princely  regard.  Psalm 
cxlvi.  2.'  In  the  passage  referred  to,  David,  himself  a 
prince,  forms  no  such  estimate ;  *  O  put  not  your  trust  in 
princes,  nor  in  any  child  of  man,  for  there  is  no  help  in 
them :'  trust  not  princes,  nor  any  other  man  whatever,  he 
says,  not  because  they  are  unstable  in  their  regards,  but 
because  they  are  mortal.  He  gives  this  reason  in  the  next 
verse ;  '  For  when  the  breath  of  man  goeth  forth  he  shall 
turn  again  to  his  earth,  and  then  all  his  thoughts  perish :' 
and  the  moral  of  the  whole  psalm  is,  trust  Him  only  who 
never  dies.  The  other  references  to  Holy  Writ  are  com- 
monly not  less  irrelevant,  so  that  the  attentive  reader 
wonders  how  such  a  careless  habit  of  mind  could  possibly 
be  engendered.  It  is  an  unpleasant  and  an  unprofitable 
oflSce,  however,  to  heap  up  instances.  The  Langhornes  and 
Wrangham  have  much  slipslop  in  common;  they  call  the 
Latin  version  the  '  scholiast's  Latin  ;'  they  tell  us  that  *  the 
schoolmen^'  i.  e.  Ramus,  Aquinas,  and  Occam,  ^  despise  Plu- 
tarch's Greek  :*  instead  of  the  diffuseness  of  advocates  they 
write  '  the  diffusion  of  advocates,'  without  meaning  to  allude 
to  those  learned  persons  being  scattered  over  the  country  on 
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the  circuits.  Itiey  speak  of  asterisms  without  understanding 
the  meaning  of  the  word ;  ^  the  additions  ate  designated  by 
an  asterisniy'  says  the  editor,  respecting  his  notes.  An  aste- 
risk is  a  small  star,  but  an  asterism  is  a  constellation^  a  set 
of  stars ;  to  constitute  which  not  one  star,  but  three  luminaries 
at  least  would  be  required. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  proof  by  numerous  instances^ 
but  we  are  satisfied  that  we  have  shown  plainly  already* 
how  much  the  minds  of  the  persons  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
fall  below  that  standard  of  ability  which  the  least  fastidious 
critics  ought  to  adopt  in  estimating  the  pretensions  of  candi- 
dates for  the  important  trust  of  interpreting  that  invaluable 
volume,  which  is  the  most  worthy  to  be  saved  in  a  general 
wreck  of  profane  literature.  The  LAnghonies  were  unfit  for 
the  office  which  they  presumptuously  undertook  and  imper- 
fectly executed ;  and  the  editor  has  not  in  any  way  compen- 
sated for  this  by  his  annotations. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  comprehend  with  accuracy 
the  present  condition  of  the  interpretation  of  Plutarch,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  furnish  them  with  copious  extracts 
from  various  versions,  but  this  our  limits  will  not  permit ; 
we  have  given,  notwithstanding,  one  short  passage  from  thfe 
life  of  Themistocles :  by  carefully  comparing  the  different 
translations  of  this  passage  with  each  other  and  with  the 
original,  it  will  be  easy  to  estimate  what  has  already  been 
accomplished,  and  how  much  still  remains  to  be  done*  The 
Greek  text  stands  thus  in  the  first  Greek  edition,  which 
Philip  Junta  published  in  1517)  antl  Reiske  has  not  changed 
it  in  any  respect, — 

rri  TToXei,  ^paavvoi^rtH  irpos  tov  ©EpitroxXsa,  xal  ris  Iolvxh  rats 
IxEiVB  vpd^BfXiv  avTigra^flt/SaXXovroi-,  6^  rr^  hprvi  riv  ws-e^av  ^^<Jan^ 

Se  wavrey  a«'oXai/«(n  Tft/v  "jrapBtTKSvaafJtAyuy  erj^oXa^ovrer'  riiv  S' 
hqrriy  irpo^  ravr  BlveTv'  *AXoo&S  \iysir  aXX'  e/x5  /*i  ycvo/iABWjr, 
(TV  HX  *v  fiff^a'  xxyiM  roivvv,  I^,  rore  (Ar^  yevoptevn,  ffS  in  ^rs  vvv 
vfAu^ ; 

In  the  editio  princepsy  of  1470,  we  read, — 
*  Alio  quodam  ex  ducibus  :  quod  aliquod  in  remp.  beneficii  con* 
tulisse  videretur :  elato  et  pro  Themistocle  se  efferente :  quod  suas 
cum  Themistoclis  rebus  gestis  conferendas  esse  diceret :  respondit: 
operosum  postridie  diem  cum  festo  aliquando  certasse :  dicentem  se 
negociis  ac  laboribus  permaximis  referctum  esse :  in  illo  autem 
paratis  rebus  omnes  per  ocium  fruerentur.  Ad  base  festum  respon- 
disse :  vera  loqueris :  sed  nisi  ego  futssem  :  tu  nunquam  extitisses. 
Ita  si  tum  ipse  a  vobis  abfuissem :  ubi  nunc  vos  omaes  essetis?' 
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In  the  year  1482,  Jaconello  wrote  thus  :— 

'  Et  essendo  uno  fra  li  altri  capitanei :  il  quale  pet  havere  facto  iq 
la  republicha  qualche  benefitio  con  superbia  se  avantava :  dicendo 
cbelU  suoi  facti  erano  sitnili  ad  quilli  de  Themistocle :  Themistocle 
respuose  cb\e  adti  di  passali :  el  di  operoso  et  di  faticha  era  venuto 
in  contesa  col  di  della  festa:  dicendo  el  di  operoso  che  lui  era  pieno 
de  affanni  et  de  fattche :  Ma  che  in  la  festa  tucti  per  otio  et  ad 
piacere  usavano  le  cose  che  prima  nel  di  operoso  erano  guadagnate  : 
ad  la  qual  cosa  rispose  el  di  da  feste  Tu  did  ei  vero :  ma  se  io  non 
fosse  stato  :  tu  non  sarristi :  et  cosei  Themistocle  reducendo  al  pro- 
posito  disse :  se  io  fosse  stato  absente  da  vol :  vol  tucti  insieme  in 
qual  parte  sarrete.* 

Domenichi,  with  more  elegance  and  spirit^  gives  the  pas- 
sage thus  in  the  Cotlanay  a.d.  1660 : — 

'Essendo  un  certo  capitano  molto  insuperbito,  perchd  gli  pareva 
d'haver  fatto  alcun  beneficio  alia  republica,  et  percid  si  vantava 
d*esser  da  molto  piu  che  Themistocle,  perchfe  diceva,  che  le  pruove 
ch'  egli  avea  fatte,  non  erano  da  paragonare  con  quelle  di  Themis- 
tocle :  rispose :  il  giorno  di  lavoro  venne  gia  a  quistione  col  di  di 
Festa,  dicendo  com*  egli  era  pieno  di  grandissimi  negotij  et  fatiche ; 
ma  che  il  di  di  Festa  s'atendeva  a  godere  in  riposo  le  cose,  ch'erano 
state  apparecchiate.  Dove  il  di  di  Festa  gli  rispose :  tu  di  il  vero, 
ma  s*io  non  era  io,  tu  non  saresti  mai  stato.  Et  cost  dico  io  hora 
a  te,  s'io  non  fossi  stato  allhora  con  esso  voi,  dove  sareste  hora  tutti 
voi.' 

The  excellent  Amyot  renders  it  in  these  words  :•— 

'  Une  autre  fois,  comme  Tun  des  autres  capitaines  de  la  ville,  pour 
avoir  fait  quelque  bon  service  h,  la  chose  publique,  s*en  glorifiast 
devant  Themistocles,  etcomparast  ses  gestsik  ceulx  qu'il  avoit  faicts : 
Themistocles  pour  response  luy  feit  un  compte.  Que  le  lendemain 
de  la  feste  tensa  un  jour  avec  elle,  en  luy  reprochant  qu'il  ne  faisoit 
que  travailler  et  avoit  toute  la  peine,  \k  oil  elle  ne  faisoit  rien  que 
dcspendre  et  faire  bonne  ch^re  de  ce  que  les  autres  avoient  gaign€ : 
Tu  dis  la  verity,  luy  respondit  la  feste,  mais  si  je  n'eusse  est€  devant 
toy,  tu  ne  fusses  pas  maintenant :  Aussi  si  je  n'eusse  est^  alors,  vous 
autres  oil  seriez  vous  k  ceste  heure  ?' 

Sir  Thomas  North  does  Amyot  out  of  French  in  this 
wise  : — 

•  Another  time  one  of  the  captains  of  the  citie,  having  done  good 
service  unto  the  commonweale,  made  boast  before  Themistocles  and 
compared  his  services  equal  with  his.  Themistocles  to  answer  him 
told  him  a  pretie  tale  ;  that  the  working  day  brauled  on  a  time  with 
the  holyday  repining  against  her,  that  he  laboured  for  his  living 
continually,  and  how  she  did  nothing  but  fill  her  belly  and  spend 
that  they  had  gotten.  Thou  hast  reason,  said  the  holyday,  but  if  I 
had  not  bene  ^fore  thee,  thou  haddest  not  bene  here  now ;  and  so 
if  I  had  not  bene  then,  where  had  you^  my  maisters,  bene  now  ? ' 
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Dryden's  translator,  Dr.  Edward  Brown^  gives  the  apo- 
logue in  this  form  : — 

'  A  commander  of  the  army  who  thought  he  had  performed  con- 
siderable service  for  the  Athenians,  boasting*  and  comparing  his 
actions  with  those  of  Themistocles,  he  told  him  that  the  Day  after 
the  Festival  reproached  the  Festival ;  that  upon  her  day  those  who 
H^ere  laborious  aud  industrious  refreshed  themselves,  but  upon  the 
Festival  the  sluggard  and  luxurious  enjoyed  all  things :  to  which 
the  Festival  replied,  It  is  true  ;  yet  if  I  had  not  been  before  you, 
you  had  not  been  at  all ;  so  if  Themistocles  had  not  been  bdbre 
you,  where  had  you  been  now  ?  ' 

This  is  Dacier's  version  in  1721 : — 

•  Un  autre  capitaine,  qui  pensoit  avoir  rendu  quelque  grand  ser- 
vice k  la  Republique,  s*en  glorilioit  aupr^s  de  Themistocle,  jusqu'k 
oser  comparer  ses  actions  avec  les  exploits  de  ce  grand  homme  ; 
Themistocle  luy  conta  cette  fable :  Un  jour  Dame  Feste,  et  son 
voisin  Lendemain  eurent  querelle  ensemble  ;  Lendemain  se  plaig- 
noit  qu'il  n'avoit  pas  le  moindre  loisir,  et  qu'il  estoit  toujours  ac- 
cabl^  de  travail  et  de  peine,  au  lieu  que  Dame  Feste  ne  faisoit 
jamais  rien^  et  desbauchoit  tout  le  monde,  qui  d^s  qu*elle  parois- 
soit,  ne  pensoit  quk  se  divertir  et  it  jouir  de  ce  qu'il  avoit  amass^. 
Feste  luy  respond  it,  cela  est  vray  ;  mais  tout  ce  que  j'ay  k  te  dire, 
c*est  que  si  je  n'avois  est«5,  tu  ne  serois  pas :  tout  de  mesme,  ad- 
jousta-t-ii,  si  je  n'avois  esttJ,  ou  en  seriez-vous  h  cette  heure  ? ' 

•  Another  officer,*  the  Langhornes  write,  *  who  thought  he  had 
done  the  state  some  service,  setting  himself  up  against  Themistocles 
and  venturing  to  compare  their  exploits,  he  answered  him  with  this 
fable :  There  once  happened  a  dispute  between  the  Feast-day  and 
the  Day-after-the-feast,  Said  the  Day-after-the-feast,  "  I  am  full  of 
bustle  and  trouble ;  whereas,  with  you,  folks  enjoy  at  their  ease 
everything  ready  provided."  "  You  say  right,"  replied  the  Feast- 
day  ;  **  but  if  I  had  not  been  before  you,  you  would  not  have 
been  at  all.  So,  had  it  not  been  for  me  then,  where  would  you 
have  been  now  ?  " ' 

Ricard,  in  1799,  translated  thus: — 

•  Le  jour  de  fi&te,  lui  dit  Themistocle,  eut  dispute  avec  son  len- 
demain ;  celui-ci  se  plaignoit  qu'il  n'avoit  pas  un  moment  de  loisir, 
et  qu*il  etoit  accable  de  travail ;  tandis  que  le  jour  de  ftte  n'avoit 
d'autre  soin  que  de  faire  jouir  tout  le  monde  h  son  aise  des  biens 
quon  avoit  amasses  les  autres  jours.  Tu  as  raison,  repondit  le 
jour  de  f^te ;  mais  si  je  n'avois  pas  fet^,  tu  ne  serois  pas.  Moi  aussi, 
ajouta  Themistocle,  si  je  n'avois  pas  ete,  oh  seriez-vous  mainte- 
nant?' 

We  see  here  a  succession  of  translators,  all  of  whom  have 
taken  the  passage  from  some  old  Latin  version,  that  was  the 
production  of  a  person  who  disregarded  the  pronouns  UeTvof 
and  avTor,  or  was  possessed  of  a  text  different  from  any  that 
is  now  in  existence :  they  have  all  altered  and  injured  the 
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meaning,  in  contempt  of  the  proverb,  ^  the  day  after  the 
feast,'  which  is  synonymous  with  quiet,  easy  enjoyment- 
Dryden's  translator,  it  is  true,  has  paid  attention  to  the  per- 
sons designated  by  the  pronouns,  and  has  given  the  parable  a 
new,  humane,  and  popular  sense  :  we  may  suppose,  that  he, 
or  some  previous  interpreter,  had  read,  instead  of  aixoXio/v 
Tfi  /Lces-i  xai  xovwJior,  axoXafft'v  re  /M,ef^  xa\  xoiAirojlrnsy  *  full  of 
licentious  persons  and  ostentations,'  and  that  he  considered 
the  axoKdj^ovr^s  as  a  class  of  men,  who  were  usually  laborious, 
but  were  allowed  to  rest  on  that  occasion,  and,  by  way  of 
largess,  to  enjoy  the  relics  of  the  feast.  This  interpretation, 
however,  were  it  authorized  by  ancient  MSS.,  would  not 
convey  the  reproof  of  Themistocles  so  well  as  the  received 
text : — *  The  Day-after-the-feast  disputed  with  the  Feast- 
day,  and  said,  '^  that  that  day  is  always  full  of  bustle  and 
wearisome,  but  on  her  own  day  all  persons  enjoy  at  their 
ease  whatever  has  been  previously  prepared."  The  Feast- 
day  answered  to  this :  "  What  you  say  is  true  ;  but  if  I  had 
not  been,  you  could  not  be." — Yours  is  a  day  of  fatigue,  said 
the  Day-after-the-feast ;  mine  of  enjoyment.' 

We  would  endeavour,  if  we  had  not  already  somewhat 
transgressed  the  bounds  we  had  set  to  this  subject,  to  ex- 
press in  part,  and  to  communicate  at  least  a  portion  of,  the 
earnest  desire  we  feel  to  possess  at  last  an  adequate  transla- 
tion of  Plutarch's  Lives ; — a  translation  that  should  do  justice 
to  the  forcible  and  effective,  and  (if  it  be  a  beauty  to  strike 
his  meaning  into  the  very  heart  of  the  reader,  and  to  leave  it 
there  for  ever)  the  beautiful  style  of  the  author ;  and  that 
should  completely  unfold  his  full  and  deep  sense  in  language 
agreeable  and  artless,  and  so  plain,  that  it  should  be  intelli- 
gible to  the  young  in  age,  and  to  those  who  are  always  young 
in  intellect,  as  far  as  it  respects  literature — the  more  humble 
classes  of  society.  We  sincerely  and  passionately  desire  such 
a  possession,  not  because  the  golden  volume  is  a  treasury  of 
ancient  wisdom — not  because  it  presents  a  vivid  picture  of 
ages — that,  on  account  of  the  frequent  exercise  of  many 
splendid  virtues,  we  may  justly  deem  heroic ;  but  because 
the  ever  estimable  Chaeronean,  above  any  other  writer — we 
had  almost  said  above  all  writers — unceasingly,  and  with 
unequalled  efficacy,  asserts  the  paramount  importance  of 
education,  and  the  eternal,  immutable  necessity  of  sound 
morality.  We  lament  to  add,  that  we  can  hardly  venture  to 
expect  that  this  precious  addition  to  the  materials  of  instruc- 
tion will  soon  be  made ;  those,  whom  fortune  has  endowed 
with  a  complete  independence,  rarely  possess  the  requi- 
site industry  and  learning :  if  a  competent  translator  should 
ever  be  found  amongst  men  of  letters^  it  would  be  impossible 
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for  the  booksellers  to  afford  9^  adequate  r^m^neratioB  for  the 
application  of  uncommon  talents  to  a  aingle  object  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  Plutareh  enjoyed  1^  moderate  patrimony, 
the  profits  of  a  lay  priesthoodi,  and  the  lucrative  offices 
which  the  friendship  of  a  wise  prince  bad  conferred  upon  his 
favourite ;  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  devote  himself  to  the 
composition  of  bis  immortal  work.  Amyot^  the  best^  be- 
cause the  most  spirited  and  popular  of  his  translators,  was 
an  ecclesiastic,  amply  provided  with  the  leisure  and  all  the 
aids  that  could  cherish  a  studious  mind ;  his  literary  labours 
were  rewarded  by  many  splendid  benefices,  and  he  died  enor- 
mously rich.  Sir  Thomas  North  enumerates  on  his  title- 
page  some  of  the  stations  and  honours  of  the  excellent  inter- 
preter, 'James  Amyot,  Abbot  of  Bellozane,  Bishop  of 
Auxerre,  one  of  the  King*s  Privi^  Counsell^  and  Great 
Amner  of  France.' 


ON  THE  COMMERCE  OF  PALMYRA. 

Thb  paper  read  by  Professor  Heeren  at  the  public  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen  on  the  20th  of  November  last, 
had  for  its  object  the  Commerce  of  Palmyra,  and  was  entitled 
'  Commercia  urbis  Pftlmyrae,  vicinarumque  urbium  ex  uionu- 
mentis  et  inscriptionibus  iliustrata.'  The  author  felt  an  addi- 
tional incitement  to  continue  his  researches  on  this  subject, 
particularly  from  the  encouragement  which  an  extract  of  his 
former  treatise  on  the  ancient  commerce  of  Ceylon  (vide 
N.  28  Gottingsche  Anzeigen  1828)  has  received  from  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London,  who  expressed  to  him, 
through  their  Vice-President  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  late 
Chief- Justice  of  Ceylon,  their  kind  sense  of  his  labours,  offer- 
ir)g  him  at  the  same  time  their  aid  in  facilitating  future  his- 
torical inquiries  throughout  the  British  dominions  in  Asia ; 
of  which  kind  offer  the  author  has  already  availed  himself. 
It  is  part  of  the  plan  of  this  Journal  to  direct  attention  to 
investigations  such  as  this  paper  contains,  for  the  purpose  of 
rousing  our  countrymen  to  apply  their  knowledge  and  labour 
to  similar  pursuits. 

The  essay  before  us  treats  of  the  commerce  of  a  city 
whose  ruins  still  manifest  her  former  greatness,  and  whose 
commerce  extended  as  fiar  as  India.  The  author  prefaced  hia 
treatise  by  a  short  history  of  Palmyra.  Founded  by  Solomon, 
we  find  her  first  mentioned  as  a  city  of  great  importance 
with  regard  to  commerce  in  the  time  of  Augustus-Ooesar  5 
Appian  (De  Bellis  Civilibus,  v.  9.),  telling  us  that  Antonius 
bad  proinised  his  cavalry  to  sack  the  town,  in  which  attempt 
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be  however  did  nol  succeed,  the  inhabitauts  having  previously 
removed  all  their  treasures*  But  it  was  during  the  three  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  under  the  Roman  dominion, 
that  she  reached  the  zenith  o|  her  prosperity.  Pliny  (v.  ^5,) 
mentions  the  city  as  a  place  of  great  importance  :  her  great- 
ness and  power  became  however  still  more  conspicuous 
under  the  reigns  of  the  Hadrians  and  Antonines,  when  the 
empire  was  at  peace  with  the  Parthians.  It  was  then  that 
the  arts  (chiefly  architecture)*  and  commerce,  those  off- 
springs of  peace  were  particularly  flourishing  in  Palmyra,  ren- 
dering her  great  and  powerful  as  her  monuments  display ;  for, 
notwithstanding  her  having  become  included  in  the  Roman 
dominion,  she  still  remained  in  possession  of  her  free  consti- 
tution, as  is  testified  to  us  by  the  inscriptions  ordered  by  the 
senate  and  people,  to  whose  government  an  imperial  pro- 
curator was  j;oined  in  the  latter  period.  During  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  the  city  suffered  probably  very  much  either  from  war 
or  earthquakes,  or  from  both  causes  together.  This  we  con- 
clude from  the  fact  that  Hadrian  is  called  her  restorer.  The 
inscriptions  likewise  inform  us  that  Hadrian  himself  and  his 
successors,  Alexander  Severus  and  Gordian,  visited  the  town, 
and  were  received  with  great  pomp  and  splendour.  Her 
misfortunes  under  Queen  Zenobia,  and  her  destruction  by 
Anrelian,  are  well  known. 

The  remaining  monuments  of  Palmyra  all  belong  to 
the  class  of  public  edifices,  f  such  as  temples,  palaces, 
colonnades.  Amongst  these,  the  temple  of  Helios,  Bel 
or  Baal,  stands  foremost  in  rank.  This  temple  stood  in 
the  middle  of  a  sqi^re  or  aula;  the  aula  itself  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  magnificent  portico,  from  which  a  colonnade  of 
4000  feet  in  length,  with  a  triumphal  arch,  led  to  the  other 
great  edifices.  It  was  in  the  aula  and  in  the  long  colonnade, 
but  not  in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  tliat  the  monuments 
were  placed,  the  inscriptions  of  which  we  are  about  to  ex- 
plain, and  which  prove  that  in  Palmyra,  as  elsewhere  in 
ancient  times,  commerce  stood  in  close  relation  to  religion. 
These  monuments  appear  also  to  have  formed  a  separate 
division  or  part  of  the  town.  No  trace  of  any  private  houses 
has  as  yet  been  discovered  amongst  them,    lliese  were  found 

*  S«e  the  Chronicle  of  John  Malala,  who  gave  a  detailed  description  of  the 
monuments  erected  to  the  Roman  emperors  in  Syria. — ^Lib.  X.,  &c. 

\  These  monuments  were  first  made  known  to  the  world  in  the  year  1691, 
through  English  merchants,  who  brought  some  inscriptions  to  £uro])e,  which 
Seller,  in  his  Histoiy  of  Pahnyra,  undertook  to  explain.  The  chief  work,  how- 
ever, is  Rob.  Wood's  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  published  in  1753,  which  is  the  result  of 
his  own  travels  and  researches,  and  contains  the  inscriptions  themselves.  The 
t  Voyage  pittoresque  en  Syrie  '  by  Mr.  Cassas,  contains  nothing  but  engravings, 
with  an  ^  explication  provisoxre,'  but  none  of  the  inscriptions. 
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at  some  distance  by  English  travellers,  and  appear  to  have 
occupied  a  wide  extent  of  ground. 

The  researches  of  the  author  on  the  commerce  of  Palmyra 
comprehend  three  distinct  parts,  viz.,  the  objects  of  her  com- 
merce, its  nature,  and  the  roads  or  channels  by  which  it  was 
conducted.  As  to  the  objects  or  articles  of  commerce,  they 
were  probably  both  foreign  and  domestic  produce.  Owing  to 
her  geographical  position  in  the  centre  of  the  Syrian  desert, 
she  had  to  offer  no  other  produce  of  her  own  but  dates  and  salt, 
which  latter  article  this  part  of  the  desert  supplies  even  at 
the  present  day  to  the  towns  of  Syria,  and  subh  was  probably 
the  case  in  former  times.  It  may,  however,  be  asserted  with 
little  hesitation,  that  this  branch  of  trade  was  comparatively 
insignificant  in  proportion  to  her  foreign  commerce.  *  The 
inhabitants  of  Palmyra,'  says  Appian  (v.  9.),  ^are  merchants 
who  receive  the  produce  of  India  and  Arabia  from  the  Persians 
(the  Parthians),  and  carry  them  into  the  Roman  provinces.' 
The  produce  of  Arabia  consisted  chiefly  of  incense  and  myrrh, 
that  of  India  of  spices,  pearls,  precious  stones,  and  manufac- 
tures, among  which  those  of  pure  silk  (holosericae),  were 
particularly  considered  as  a  very  valuable  article  in  Palmyra, 
from  whence  they  were  sent,  according  to  Flavius  Vopiscus, 
(Life  of  Aurelian,)  as  a  most  costly  object  of  luxury,  to  Rome. 
We  have,  besides,  the  authority  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Ery- 
threan  Sea  to  show  the  variety  of  goods  which  India  then 
produced. 

The  nature  of  the  commerce  of  Palmyra  was  influenced  by 
her  local  situation.  The  town  being  built  in  the  centre  of 
the  desert,  between  two  and  three  days'  journey  from  the 
Euphrates,  and  from  five  to  six  days  from  Damascus,  her  trade 
could  be  conducted  in  no  other  way  but  by  caravans,  which 
were  in  fact  the  only  channel  of  commercial  intercourse  in  those 
regions,  as  they  are  at  the  present  day.  Palmyra  must,  be- 
sides, have  had  an  abundance  of  camels,  the  breeding  of 
that  animal  having  been  from  the  earliest  period  of  history 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  neighbouring  Arab  tribes,  par- 
ticularly in  the  district  of  Nedsched.  The  Palmyrenes  were 
therefore  chiefly  the  conductors  of  the  caravans,  and  became 
afterwards  merchants  themselves,  acquiring  from  their  own 
commerce  the  great  wealth  of  which  Pliny  and  others  tell  us. 
According  to  Flavius  Vopiscus,  the  number  of  camels  belong- 
ing to  Palmyra  must  have  been  immense.  When  Zenobia 
could  no  longer  maintain  herself  in  the  town,  she  attempted 
her  escape  on  dromedaries,  but  was  overtaken  by  the  cavalry 
of  Aurelian.  This  at  once  proves  that  she  possessed  a  regu- 
lar stud  of  camels.    It  is  also  generally  known  how  much 
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danger  and  insecurity  the  commerce  in  those  regions  had  to 
contend  Avith^  owing  to  the  pillaging  habits  of  the  roving 
Bedouin  tribes.  '  It  is  curious/  says  Pliny,  '  that  these  tribes 
should  be  robbers  and  traders  at  the  same  time.'  Travellers 
were  then,  as  is  still  the  case,  under  the  necessity  either  of 
purchasing  a  safe  conduct  from  them,  or  of  being  accompanied 
by  numerous  armed  men ;  both  expedients  were  expensive. 
At  Palmyra,  it  was  the  town  herself  that  had  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  her  merchants  during  their  journey  through  the 
deserts.  But  sometimes  those  expenses  were  defrayed  by 
private  persons,  such  as  magistrates,  or  the  directors  of  the 
caravans,  from  their  own  private  property,  and  the  grateful 
city  erected  to  them  for  such  acts  of  patriotism,  monuments 
or  statues,  with  inscriptions,  in  public  places,  either  in  the 
aula  of  the  temple  of  Helios,  or  in  the  long  colonnades.  To 
these  testimonials  of  public  gratitude  we  are  indebted  for 
some  further  discoveries  relating  to  the  nature  of  the  com- 
merce of  Palmyra.  The  inscriptions  copied  in  Wood's  Ruins 
of  Palmyra  amount  to  twenty-seven,  thirteen  of  which  are  in 
Palmyrene  characters,  *  with  a  Greek  translation,  and  fourteen 
in  Greek  only ;  they  are  engraven  on  the  pedestals  of  the 
shafts  of  those  columns  which  were  erected  in  the  aula  and 
the  long  colonnades.  Four  inscriptions,  of  which  three  are  in 
Greek,  relate  to  commerce,  and  are  those  commented  upon  by 
the  author.    The  following  is  the  latin  translation. 

I.  Ruins  of  Palmyra^  No.  XVIII.,  in  the  Court  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun. — Senatus  Populusque  Palmyrenus 
Septimium  Orodem,  optimum  Procuratorem  Ducenarium 
August],  qui  oleum  curavit  donandum  Metropoli  colonise 
quique  privata  impensa  et  suo  sumtu  commeatum  merca- 
toribus  iter  commune  facientibus  praebuit ;  et  a  negotio- 
rum  PrsesidibuH  amplum  testimonium  adeptus  est ;  fortiter 
et  cum  laude  militantem;  et  sedilem  ejusdem  metropolios 
colonise  plurimas  etiam  opes  ex  privato  impendentem; 
ideoque  placentem  eidem  Senatui  populoque;  et  nunc 
magnifice  symposiarchum  in  sacrificiis  Jovis  Beli  honoris 
erga  coluit. 

This  Septimius  Orodes  was  a  ducenarius  or  procurator 
of  the  Emperor,  and  at  the  same  time  edile  of  the  town 
(a^/^ovo/AOf).  Palmyra  is  here  called  Metropolis,  as  being  the 
chief  town  of  the  district^  and  also  Colonia,  from  her  having 

*  The  Palmvrene  inscriptions,  as  well  as  the  Greek,  hare  been  explained  by 
Eichhom,  in  tiie  Commentationes  Reg.  Soc.  Gott.,  vol.  Ti.  The  Palmyrenian 
alphabet  was  deciphered  by  BartheleiDy. 
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ei^ayed  the  jus  coloDiarum  since  the  reign  of  CariM^^Ua.    The 
acts  far  which  the  name  of  Orodes  was  mentioned  with  sim^ 
distinction  were,  firstly,  for  his  having  presented  the  town 
gratuitously  with  oil^  probably  for  the  use  of  the  public  baths, 
as  the  consumption  of  this  article  must  have  been  very  great 
in  so  populous  a  town.    Secondly,  For  his  having  defrayed  out 
of  his  own  private  property  tlie  expenses  attending  the  travel- 
ling companies  of  the  merchants  {ris  avwiias  rah  kfAvopcm). 
This  clearly  refers  to  the  passage  of  the  caravans,  and  the 
expense  required  for  the  security  of  their  journey.    Orodes 
had  a  right  to  claim  the  expense  from  the  town,  but  he  pre* 
ferred  paying  it  out  of  his  own  property.    Thirdly,  He  ob- 
tained on  these  grounds,  and  also  for  the  courageous  defence 
be  displayed  (probably  at  some  attack  on  the  caravans),  a 
certificate  from  the  heads  of  the  merchants  {roTs  dpx^P^vopoif). 
From  this  we  conclude  that  the  merchants  formed  a  kind  of 
corporation  with  elders  at  their  head.     Fourthly,  He  held  at 
the  same  time  the  office  of  a  Symposiarch  at  the  festival  of  Bel 
or  Helios,  which  he  very  probably  fitted  out  in  a  splendid  man- 
ner.   This  service  in  the  religious  rites  being  acknowledged, 
together  with  objects  merely  relating  to  commerce,  shows 
the  connexion  which  existed  between  commerce  and  religion 
in  those  times.    Fifthly,  For  all  these  services,  the  senate  and 
the  people,  as  a  token  of  public  gratitude^  erected  a  nio* 
nument  to  him  in  the  great  aula  of  the  temple  of  Helios, 
showing  how  important  those  services  were  regarded. 

II.  Muins  of  Palmyra^  No.  X.,  in  the  long  Portico, — ^Julium 
Aurelium  Zebidam,  Moa^imi  filium  Zebidte  nepotem,  mer- 
catores  qui  cum  eo  descenderunt  ad  Vologesia:  nundinas 
{Oxoy^aixla  stATfopUv)  elegerunt  astorubaida^  virum  iis  gra- 
tissimum  cultus  gratia  a.  558  Seleucid.  246  of  our  Era. 

This  inscription  refers  again  to  a  traffic  carried  on  by  cara- 
vans from  Palmyra  to  Vologesia,  a  town  of  some  importance 
near  the  Euphrates.  Zebidas  was  elected  their  Astorubaida 
(a  word  of  Palmyrenian  idiom),  signifying  probably  a  leader 
or  captain  of  the  caravan,  which,  the  assertion  that  he  made 
the  journey  wiM  them,  appears  to  confirm.  But  the  author 
being,  however,  in  doubt,  whether  it  might  not  signify  some 
honorary  title  conferred  upon  him  by  his  companions  at  the 
end  of  their  journey,  addressed  himself  to  his  worthy  colleague 
Professor  Ewald  on  this  subject,  and  obtained  from  him 
immediately  the  following  satisfactory  explanation. 

*As  regards  the  title    aff^wpovfiaiia,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its 
Semitic  etymology.    The  Arabic  word  \jjj  baida,  the  desert,  is 
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eittily^  discoveifed  in  the  secoiid  part  of  the  name  ^aiSo ;  the  ftral 
part  aa^wfiov  may  appear  doubtful  at  first,  as  the  Greeks  write  fur 
the  letters  {9  a^d  n  their  d  without  any  discrimination.  If,  therefore, 
the  3-  here  stands  forn,  the  name  would  signify  protection  of  the. 
desert,  iinOK  or  linp  denoting  protection,  but  it  appears  more  correct 
to  derive  it  from  the  Hebrew  "unur  a  leader  or  captain  to  whom  the 
management  of  afiairs  is  entrusted,  and  to  read  lip^  or  litotpN.  The 
honorary  title  astorubaida  may  therefore  be  explained  by  FVsfectua 
deserti.' 

The  title  was  conferred  upon  the  leader  of  the  caravan 
after  the  happy  termination  of  the  expedition ;  perhaps  just 
in  the  same  way  as  the  imperator  obtained  his  title  from  his 
legions.  Having  performed  his  duty  with  zeal  and  success, 
the  caravan  under  his  guidance  acknowledged  to  him  their 
thanks  by  an  inscription,  probably  also  by  a  statue.  This 
monument  was  erected  in  the  year  246  of  our  era,  conse- 
quently in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Philippus,  and  twenty- 
seven  years  before  the  destruction  of  Palmyra,  under  Aurelian. 

III.  Ruins  of  Palmyra^  No,  V.,  in  the  great  Aula. — Nasae 
Allati  filio  Synodiarchae  mercatores,  qui  cum  eo  descende- 
runt  ab  Euphrate  et  Vologesia,  honoris  et  gratitudinis 
causa  hanc  statuam  posuerunt  a.  453.  (A.  Chr.  141.) 

From  this  inscription,  we  learn  that  the  statue,  with  the  iu- 
scription  on  its  pedestal,  was  erected  by  a  caravan,  in  honour 
of  their  leader  or  synodiarchas,  of  the  name  of  Nasas ;  2dlys, 
that  this  caravan  arrived  from  Vologesia,  near  the  Euphratea^^ 
in  the  year  of  Chr.  141,  consequently,  under  the  reign  of  An- 
toninus Pius  I  and  its  erection  in  the  temple  of  Helios  affords 
to  us  again  a  convincing  proof  of  the  connexion  between 
oommerce  and  religion. 

IV.  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  No.  XIII.,  in  the  long  Portico. 

The  Greek  translation  of  this  inscription  is  mutilated,  but 
it  has  been  preserved  entire  in  the  Palmyrenian,  and  was 
translated  by  Eichhorn  in  the  Comment.  Reg.  S.  Gotting. 
vol.  vi.  p.  114.  Though  but  a  short  one,  this  inscription  is, 
however,  very  curious,  as  we  learn  from  it  that  the  Jews 
participated  in  the  caravan  trade  of  Palmyra  in  common  with 
the  other  inhabitants.  The  following  is  the  translation  : — 
^  Haec  est  Statua  Julii  Aurelii  Schalmalat,  filii  Malae,  He- 
braei,  dncis  Societatis  peregrinatorum,  quam  in  ejus  hono- 
rem  erexit  Senatus  Populusque  Palmyrenus  quod  adduceret 
talem  societatem  (auvoilav).  Gratis  solebat  itinera  facere.  a. 
(Seleucid.)  669.'  (258  A.  Ch.  under  the  reign  of  Valerian.) 

Hence  it  appears  (1.)  that  this  statue  was  erected  to  one 
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Julius  Schalmalat^  a  Jew ;   and  that   at  Palmyra,  which 
was  originally  a  Jewish  colony,  the  Jews  not  only  partici- 
pated in  the  commerce   of  the   town,  but  enjoyed   such 
consideration  that  even  public  honours  were  conferred  upon 
them  *.  (2.)  That  this  was  done  on  the  ground  of  Schalma- 
lat  having  been  the  leader  of  the  caravan,   dux  societatis 
peregrinatorum  (o^x^AAVo^oy ),  whom  he  conducted  to  PalmjTa 
at  his  own  expense,  without  demanding  any  indemnification 
from  the  town.   And  from  the  expression  solebat  haec  itinera 
gratis  facere,  we  may  conclude  that  he  did  this  several  times, 
and  proved  himself  a  benefactor  of  the  town.     (3.)  Tliat  the 
statue  with  its  inscription  was  erected  to  him,  not  by  the 
merchants,  but  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Palmyra.   It  was, 
consequently,  a  sacred  public  monument,   and  proves  the 
importance  in  which  the  regularity  of  this  trade,  and  the 
happy  arrival  of  the  caravans,  were  held  in  Palmyra,  the 
town  proclaiming  those  persons  benefactors  of  the  commu- 
nity who  did  this  service  at  their  own  expense,  without  any 
charge  to  the  city.     These  inscriptions,  then,  prove,  inde- 
pendently of  the  importance  of  the  caravan  trade  itself,  its 
close  connexion  with  the  religious  rites  ;  Helios  having  been 
the  tutelar  deity  both  of  the  town  and  commerce.     At  the 
same  time,  an  attentive  examination  of  the  locality  of  the 
constructions  consecrated  to  that  deity,  leads  us  to  infer  from 
it  another  fact,  which  has  indeed  so  high  a  degree  of  proba- 
bility in  its  favour,  that  we  cannot  let  it  pass  unnoticed, 
though  we  have  not  such  historical  evidence  for  it  as  for  the 
other  facts  above  mentioned. 

The  temple  itself  was  built  in  the  middle  of  a  square, 
eight  hundred  feet  in  length  on  each  side,  which  space  is 
occupied  at  the  present  day  by  the  Arabs,  and  covered  with 
their  huts.  This  square  is  again  surrounded  by  a  portico, 
behind  which  there  were  cells  constructed,  each  side  hav- 
ing a  double  row  of  fifty-four  columns,  at  the  shafts  of 
which  we  see  the  pedestals  with  inscriptions.  The  only 
entrance  was  through  a  magnificent  gate,  behind  which  there 
were  two  basins  eight  feet  deep  (according  to  Cassas), 
with  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  them.  This  square  is  still 
called  by  the  Arabs  the  Yard  of  the  Camels,  and  travel- 
lers still  alight  there  on  their  arrival.  Is  it  possible  it  could 
have  been  designed  for  any  other  purpose  in  former  ages  ? 
The  whole  construction  is  perfectly  similar  to  a  large  cara- 

*  The  (riumx>h  of  Aiirelian  (after  the  destruction  of  the  town)  shows  in  some 
degree  by  how  many  different  nations  Palmyra  was  peopled,  which,  in  fact,  could 
not  be  ottierwise  in  a  great  commercial  town.  Flavins  Vopiscus,  in  Aureliano,  c. 
34,  mentions  Blemyes,  AxomitaCi  Arabes  EudflBmones^  Indij  Bactriani,  Iberi^ 
Saiaccni,  Pexfae,  and  others. 
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vanserai ;  its  square  form^  the  porticos  with  the  cells  behind 
for  the  use  of  the  travellers,  the  two  basins  with  fresh  water^ 
and  the  extensive  area  (affording  sufficient  space  for  the 
camels  and  merchandise), — all  denote  the  use  for  which 
these  buildings  were  destined.  And  from  the  fact  of  the 
monuments  with  their  inscriptions,  placed  there  by  the  town 
or  the  caravans,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  to  those  leaders 
who  defrayed  the  expense  necessary  to  secure  the  safe 
conduct  of  the  travellers,  may  we  not  conclude  that  we 
see  here  the  great  caravanserai  of  Palmyra,  whose  commerce 
found  its  security  under  the  protection  of  the  temple  and  the 
tutelar  deities  of  the  town  ?  Probably,  then,  the  adjoin- 
ing portico,  of  nearly  four  thousand  feet  in  length,  with  its 
magnificent  gate  and  its  inscriptions  and  monuments,  was 
the  meeting-place  of  the  merchants  and  traders, — a  sort  of 
exchange,  somewhat  superior  to  those  of  Hamburg  and  Am- 
sterdam. But  as  in  historical  researches  we  should  always 
separate  facts  from  conjecture,  so  we  will  proceed  here.  As 
an  instance  what  great  wealth  the  merchants  of  Palmyra 
had  accumulated  from  their  commerce,  Firnius  of  Seleucia 
(in  Syria)  may  be  mentioned  : — 

•  Of  his  riches,'  says  Flavius  Vopiscus,  *  much  is  told.  The 
walls  of  his  house  were  covered  with  glass.  So  large  was  his 
stock  of  Egyptian  papyrus,  that  its  value  could,  on  his  own  asser- 
tion, support  a  whole  army.  He  had  very  extensive  commercial 
transactions  with  the  Blemyes  (a  trading  nation  in  Nubia)  and  the 
Saracens  or  Arabs  ;  he  also  frequently  sent  vessels  to  India.' 

That  this  Firmus  could  not  be  the  only  wealthy  merchant 
of  Palmyra  is  clear  from  the  great  number  of  magnificent 
buildings  in  the  town  and  tombs  in  the  environs. 

We  have  still  to  trace  the  roads  by  which  the  commerce  of 
Palmyra  was  conducted.  To  discover  these  channels  of  the 
commerce  of  antiquity  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects 
of  historical  research ;  for  they  were  not  merely  the  chan- 
nels of  commerce,  but  also  those  of  the  religions,  laws, 
and  civilization  of  mankind.  In  the  investigations  relating 
to  the  commercial  roads  of  Palmyra,  we  must  look  to  the 
testimonies  of  Appian  and  Pliny,  according  to  whose  autho* 
rity  the  merchants  of  Palmyra  had  a  great  share  in  the 
commerce  of  the  East  with  the  West,  conveying  the  pro- 
duce of  Arabia  and  India  to  the  Romans  and  Parthians. 
This  shows  that  the  high  roads  branched  out  in  the  directions 
of  the  south,  east,  and  west.  The  roads  to  the  south  com- 
municated with  Arabia,  and  were  probably  the  most  import- 
ant. Pliny,  in  his  H.  N.  vi.  32  (or  28  in  some  edits.),  for- 
tunately has  given  us  some  key  to  it.     He  says : — 

'  Nabataei  oppidum  includunt  Petram  nomine  in  couvalle  pauIo 
minus  duorum  milliarium  ^unplitudine,  drcumdatum  montibus  in« 
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accesses.    Hue  convenJl  utraDoqiie  hiviumj  et  eonim  qui  ex  Syria 
INilirtymtn  •  petiere  tt  eorom  qui  ex  Gaza  veniunt.* 

Oi  the  precise  geographical  position  of  the  ancient 
iPetra  we  are  no  longer  in  any  doubt;  it  is  a  place  now 
called  Karrak^  thirteen  miles  (German)  to  the  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  in  Arabia  Petraea.  Laborde,  in  his  recent  travels, 
has  described  the  spot  exactly.  It  is  formed  by  nature  for  a 
place  of  entrepot.  A  narrow  path  leads  through  rocks  to  a 
plain  of  moderate  dimensions,  which  is  surrounded  by  inac- 
cessible mountains.  In  this  plain  the  ancient  Petra  was 
built,  the  greatness  of  which  is  still  attested  by  its  ruins. 
According  to  Diodorus,  it  was  already,  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Alexander,  the  chief  commercial  town  for  the  trade  of 
Arabia.  From  the  statement  of  Pliny,  we  learn  that  it  was 
at  Ptetfa  that  the  caravans  coming  from  Arabia  separated, 
some  taking  the  road  leading  to  the  left  to  Gaza,  others  the 
road  to  the  right  to  Palmyra,  This  town,  then,  was  the 
market  where  the  merchants  of  Palmyra  found  the  produce 
of  Arabia-Felix.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  instance  of 
Firmus,  who  participated  in  the  sea  trade  to  India,  probably 
from  the  port  of  Myos  Hormos,  on  the  gulph  of  Arabia :  this 
trade  must  have  been  very  flourishing ;  Strabo  himself  speaks 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  India  trading  vessels  from  that 
port.  Another  part  of  the  commerce  of  Palmyra  branched 
towards  the  east,  to  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon  on  the  Tigris,  the 
capital  towns  of  the  Parthian  empire,  Babylon  having  already 
ceased  to  exist.  That  those  towns  were  the  chief  customers 
of  Palmyra  there  can  be  little  doubt,  since  Pliny  complains, 
speaking  of  the  Parthians  and  Romans,  that  the  Indo-Arabic 
trade  absorbed  all  their  wealth.  Of  the  roads  to  those  towns 
two  of  the  inscriptions  above-mentioned  give  us  some  inte- 
resting information ;  they  distinctly  mention  the  town  of 
Vologesia,  near  the  Euphrates,  as  being  the  last  stage  of 
the  caravans  coming  from  Palmyra.  This  town  was  founded 
In  the  vicinity  of  ancient  Babylon,  by  Vologeses  I.,  not  long 
before  Pliny's  time  (as  he  expresses  by  the  word  *  nuper,* 
in  his  H.  N.  vi.  30.  or  26.),  for  the  purpose  of  commerce, 
where  the  great  fairs  for  the  caravans  of  Palmyra  were 
to  be  established.  Probably  the  road  went  in  a  straight  line 
through  the  desert ;  and  not  so  far  north  as  Amathusias, 
which  was  the  case  in  Strabo's  time;  and  as  Vologesia 
was  but  seven  or  eight  miles  (German)  distant  from  Se- 
leucia, it  must  have  been  perfectly  fit  for  such  a  destination 
as  a  fair,  where  the  merchants  could  provide  themselves 
with  the  produce  of  Eastern  Asia,  which  they  carried  from 
thence  to  the  West.    Probably,  then,  those  trading  cara- 
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vans  did  not  proceed  farther  east;  as  the  direct  ttade  of 
Tyre  appears  to  have  had  similar  boundaries  \^thin  those 
countries  where  the  Seinitical  idioms  prevailed.  The  western 
roads  communicated  naturtdly  with  the  towns  and  ports 
of  Syria  and  Phoenicia;  and  as  we  find  in  this  direction 
the  temples  of  Helios  at  Emesa  and  Heliopolis,  can  we 
doubt  that  thesp  towns,  together  with  Damascus,  for  the 
protection  of  whose  commerce  the  Romans  had  already 
taken  measures  ever  since  the  time  of  Pompey,  were  actually 
the  commercial  stations  on  those  roads  ? 

The  recent  discoveries  of  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt  in  their 
travels  show  that  the  eastern  parts  of  Palestine,  the  Deca- 
polis,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  likewise  contsuned 
towns  which  had  yielded  to  Palmyra  but  very  little  in  great- 
ness and  splendour.  With  a  surprise  similar  to  that  of  the 
British  travellers  who  first  discovered  the  ruins  of  Palmyra, 
did  these  latter  look  on  the  ruins  of  Gerasa,  Gadara,  and  Phi- 
ladelphia. Those  of  Gerasa  (Djerasch)  have  been  described 
by  Burckhardt :  he  found  there  temples,  colonnades,  one 
large  theatre,  and  a  smaller  one.  The  ruins  of  the  two  other 
towns  are  said  to  be  but  little  inferior.  In  inquiring,  there- 
fore, how  these  towns  *  at  the  borders  of  the  desert  could 
become  the  seats  of  wealth,  splendour,  and  luxury,  it  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  same  causes  which  made  Palmyra  so 
distinguished  a  place.  Can  we  doubt  that,  in  regard  to  them, 
the  words  of  the  prophet  had  been  fulfilled,  ^  a  host  of  camels 
will  cover  thee ;  the  dromedaries  from  Midian  and  Epha  f  ?  * 

The  period  of  their  prosperity,  judging  from  the  style  of 
their  architecture,  was  the  same  as  that  of  Palmyra,  namely, 
the  age  of  the  Antonines.  A  few  mutilated  inscriptions 
found  there  have  still  preserved  us  the  names  of  these  great 
rulers.  They,  however,  stand  there  but  as  silent  witnesses ; 
and  as  it  was  the  object  of  the  author  to  found  the  present 
treatise  only  on  incontestable  and  irrefutable  evidence,  he 
could  not  enter  into  any  further  investigations  as  regards 
those  latter  discoveries. 


SALLUSrS  CATILINE  AND  JUGURTHA. 

1.  The  Bellum  CatUinarium  of  Sallust,  and  Cicero's  four 
Orations  against  Catiline;  with  English  Notes  and  In* 
troduction :  together  with  the  Bellum  Jugnrthinum  of 
Sallust.  By  the  Rev.  W,  Trollope,  M. A.  London: 
Rivington,  IbSO. 

*  These  towns  were  tbe  statkms  of  tiie  conimetce  of  Arabia,  on  the  road  from 
Petra  to  Palmyra.  f  Ix^ah,  U,  6. 
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2.  C  Crispi  Sallusiii  de  Catilin^e  Conjuratione  BeUoque 
Jugurthino  Histories.  Animtzdversionibus  illusfravit 
Carolus  Anthon,  Lit.  GrsBC.  et  Lat.  in  Col.  Coll.  N.  E. 
Prof.  Adj.  Novi  Eboraci.    Sumtibus  G.  et  C.  et  H.  Carvill, 

MDCCCXXIX. 

The  writings  of  Sallust  do  not  afford  a  good  text-book  for  a 
beginner,  nor,  indeed,  do  they  possess  very  great  value  in  any 
point  of  view.  In  all  the  higher  qualities  of  an  historian 
he  is  very  deficient,  and  as  a  moralist  or  philosopher  alto- 
gether contemptible.  Stilly  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  any 
schoolmaster  or  parent  that  a  boy  should  read  this  author  at 
or  near  the  commencement  of  his  studies,  it  is,  of  course, 
desirable  to  have  a  correct  edition  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
instruction.  Such  an  edition  it  seems  to  have  been  Mr. 
Trollope's  intention  to  publish;  and  he  has  done  well  in 
adding  to  the  Catiline  and  Jugurtha  of  Sallust  the  four  Cati- 
linarian  orations  of  Cicero.  We  have  also  before  us  an 
American  edition  of  the  historian^  likewise  published  for  the 
use  of  schools.  Why  both  these  editors  should  have  omitted 
the  fragments  of  Sallust  we  can  see  no  good  reason :  they 
would  have  required  only  a  few  additional  pages,  and  some 
of  the  fragments  are  more  valuable  as  historical  documents 
than  any  equal  portions  of  the  two  treatises  they  have  pub- 
lished. 

We  believe  we  shall  be  able  to  give  the  reader  a  correct 
notion  of  the  nature  and  value  of  Mr.  Trollope's  edition 
without  trespassing  largely  on  his  time.  In  the  introduction 
we  find  '  an  elementary  praxis,  which  may  serve  as  a  guide 
in  the  essential  exercise  of  parsing.'  The  passage  selected 
for  analysis  is  the  first  part  of  the  fifth  section, — Lucius 
Catilina,  natus  nobili  genere  fuit,  &c. ;  and  the  praxis  com- 
mences thus : — 

'  Lucius  (2  decl.)  Catilina  (1  dec!.)  pr.  n.  Nominative  case  to  the 
verb  fuit.— Natus,  part.  perf.  of  vb.  dep.  3.  conj.  nascor  nasceris,  or 
ere,  natus  sum,  &c.  [Rule,  Verba  in  or,  &c.]  Nom.  sing.  masc. 
to  a<rree  with  Catilina.  [Rule,  Adjectiva,  participia,  &c.]— dlenere, 
noun  subst  3.  decl.  from  genus,  cris.  [Rule,  Est  neutrale,  &c.] 
Abl,  sing,  proverned  by  natus.  [Rule,  Natus,  prognatus,  &c.] — 
Fuit,  verb,  subst.  from  Sum  es  fui,  &c.  [Rule,  Sum,  fui,  habet'] 
and  so  on  for  four  pages  of  precisely  the  same  character. 
This  praxis,  we  are  given  to  understand,  will  be  decisive  in 
its  effects  upon  the  pupil's  intellect,  and  he  is  accordingly 
dismissed,  as  follows  : — 

'  Here,  then,  we  may  leave  the  scholar  to  work  for  himself;  and, 
trusting  that  he  will  find  no  great  difficulty  with  the  occasional  as- 
sistance afforded  in  the  notes,  let  him  be  advised  to  make  out  every 
word  with  diligence  and  accuracy.' 
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To  the  uninitiated  the  mystical  symbols  of  Mr.  Trollope 
may  appear  somewhat  obscure;  and  we  had,  therefore,  in-^ 
tended  to  give  a  specimen  of  an  English  praxis,  taking  the 
sentence  we  have  just  quoted  for  the  subject  of  our  analysis* 
We  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  word  *  trusting ; '  thus  :— * 
'  trusting,  part.  pres.  vb.  act.  to  trust,  I  trust,  you  trust,  or 
thou  trustest,  &c.  agrees  with  we  understood.  [Rule,  adjec- 
tives, participles,  &c.]  fFe,  pron.  pi.  nom,  from  I,'  &c. 
But  when  we  came  to  apply  the  Rule  *  Verb,  personal,'  &c. 
we  were  at  a  stand-still,  not  being  able  to  find  the  verb  to 
which  the  pronoun  refers.  We  regret  this  the  more,  as  aa 
engine  so  effectual  for  the  explanation  of  the  Latin  language 
must,  of  course,  afford  great  assistance  towards  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  our  own. 

Like  nearly  all  our  English  editors  of  Greek  and  Latia 
books  for  schools,  Mr.  Trollope  seems  wholly  indifferent 
about  the  correctness  of  his  text ;  and,  in  the  case  of  SuUust^ 
this  is  the  less  excusable,  as  Cortius  has,  in  his  edition,  care- 
fully reported  the  readings  of  the  various  MSS.  Had  be  but 
copied  the  text  of  Cortius,  without  examining  his  authorities^ 
we  should  have  had  no  cause  to  complain ;  but,  unfortunately, 
a  certain  text  has  established  itself  in  the  school-books  of 
this  country,  without  much  regard  to  authority ;  and  to  the 
orthodox  errors  of  this  Anglican  text  Mr.  Trollope  persists 
in  adhering.  The  first  word  of  the  Catilinarian  war  is  an 
unimportant  specimen  of  this  inattention.  Cortius  tells  us 
that  all  the  best  manuscripts  have  omnvt;  but  such  evidence 
has  no  weight  with  our  editor,  when  he  finds  in  the  Eton 
Grammar  that  omnes  is  the  form  of  the  accusative  plural. 
Again,  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter,  '  Ita  utrumque,  per  se 
indigensy  aUerum  allerius  auxilio  veget '  is  the  reading  given 
by  Mr.  Trollope,  with  the  following  note : — '  Although  the 
word  {veget)  is  very  rare,  there  is  no  necessity  for  altering 
it  into  egety  as  some  have  proposed.  In  that  case  auxilia 
would  be  the  governed  ablative.  [Rule,  fungar,  fruor^  &c.] 
It  is  now  the  ablative  of  the  cause.'  The  reader  would  natu- 
rally infer  from  this  that  the  manuscript  reading  is  veget,  and 
that  eget  is  a  conjectural  alteration.  The  fact,  however,  is 
precisely  the  reverse,  as  appears  in  the  note  of  Cortius. 
^  Gruteri,  Rivii,  Wassii,  nostrorum  et  forsitan  omnium  qui 
ubique  dantur  MSS.  hsec  (eget)  est  lectio,  quam  primus 
Palmerius  immutavit  veget  loco  eget  substituendo/ 

In  reference  to  the  notes  we  will  first  observe  that  a  consi- 
derable number  of  them  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  praxis 
in  the  introduction ;  thus,  in  the  second  page  alone,  we  find— 
*  Rule  :  Fungor,  fruor,"  &c.    '  Rule :  Verba  infiniti  modi,'  &c, 
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^  Rule :  Verba  imperandi/  &;c.  Equally  valuable,  and  almost 
equally  common,  ii  the  employment  of  the  terms  Hendiadys, 
Tmesis,  Paraphrasis,  Ellipsis,  Hypallage,  Latinism.  In  the 
third  place  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  TroUope  for  a  number  of 
parallel,  or  what  are  intended  to  be  parallel,  phrases  and  sen- 
timents from  Terence,  Milton,  Apuleius,  Ammtanus  Mar- 
cellinus,  Tacitus,  Seneca,  Statius,  &c. 

The  historical  and  geographical  articles  consist  almost  en* 
tirely  of  simple  references  to  Lempriere.  Thus  : — Cato,  see 
Liempriere ;  Scipio,  see  Lempriere ;  Carthago,  see  Lempriere ; 
Fabia  Terentia,  see  Lempriere. 

As  we  have  already  stated  pretty  openly  our  opinion  of 
this  work,  we  need  only  refer  the  reader  to  our  second  num* 
ber ;  and  it  happens  fortunately  that  Cato  and  Scipio  were 
two  of  the  verv  names  particularly  examined.  Besides,  little 
advantage  is  derived  from  a  reference  to  Lempriere,  when 
the  very  article  to  which  we  are  referred  is  scarcely  of  greater 
extent  than  the  words  necessary  to  express  the  reference. 
Mr.  TroUope,  for  instance,  gives  us  a  note  on  Fabia  Terentia, 
directing  his  reader  to  consult  Lempriere.  Now,  the  article 
in  the  Dictionary,  when  found,  contains  just  one  single  line. 
Mr.  TroUope  would  not  have  been  charged  with  plagiarism 
had  he  copied  the  eight  words  which  constitute  the  biogra- 
phical notice  in  the  Dictionary,  while  his  reader  would  have 
been  ^  gainer  in  both  time  and  paper. 

The  few  historical  notes  of  his  own  with  which  Mr.  Trol- 
lope  has  favoured  us  are,  indeed,  worthy  of  Lempriere.  By 
way  of  adding,  we  suppose,  to  the  scenic  effect  of  the  fourth 
oration  against  Catiline,  he  gratuitously  supposes  that 
Terentia,  with  her  son  and  daughter,  were  present '  to  ascer- 
tain the  course  which  the  proceedings  in  which  they  were  so 
nearly  interested  were  likely  to  take.*  Is  Mr.  TroUope  aware 
that  the  little  Marcus  was  at  this  period  only  one  or  two 
years  of  age  ?  We  have  said  that  he  gratuitously  introduces 
them  into  the  senate  ;  but  he  does  so  not  only  without,  but 
against  evidence.  To  prove  this  we  need  go  no  further  than 
the  very  passage  to  which  he  appends  the  note  in  question^ — 
'  Nee  tamen  ego  sum  ille  ferreus,  qui  fratris  carissimi  atque 
amantissimi  praesentis  moerore  non  movear,  horumque 
omnium  lacrimis,  a  quibus  me  circumsessum  videtis*:  neque 
nieam  mentem  non  domum  saepe  revocat  exanimata  uxor, 
abjecta  metu  filia,  et  parvulus  filius.* 

In  page  5  there  is  an  historical  note  on  the  Marigines, 
which  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  in  part.  It  wUI  speak 
for  itself — ^^  According  to  Cic.  Tusc.  Quaest.  1.,  the  old  poet 
Ennius  calls  them  Casci,  a  name  which  is  thus  exphdned  by 
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Servius  in  his  commentary  on  Virgil :  Laiium  didtur,  quod 
ibi  lafuerint  incolae  ;  qui  quoniam  in  cavis  et  occultis  mon* 
tium  cavenies  sibi  a  feris  belluis  babitaverint  Casci  vocati 
«unt/  &c. 

Ab  a  specimen  of  the  notes  connected  with  Roman  cus* 
toms  we  extract  the  following : — *  The  Romans  had  a  greater 
and  less  coin,  called  sestertium  and  serstertius,  the  former  of 
which  contained  100  of  the  latter,  and  was  equal  to  about 
71.  1&.  3r/.  of  our  money/  And,  again,  'The  sestertius  was 
a  quarter  of  a  denarius  (Z^cf.)'  equal  in  value  to  two  pounds 
and  a  half  of  brass.' 

If  a  second  edition  of  this  work  ever  be  called  for,  we 
request  the  editor  to  favpur  us  with  his  authority  for  tho 
following  points : — First,  that  the  sestertium  (value  about 
71, 1&.  and  threepence)  was  a  coin ;  secondly,  that  a  hundred^ 
sestertii  were  equivalent  to  a  sestertium ;  thirdly,  that  a  ses- 
tertius was  worth  a  fourth  part  of  7^c/.,  and  yet  of  equal 
value  with  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  brass. 

In  page  37  we  are  informed  that  liberti  means  'freedmen, 
as  distinguished  from  the  ingenui,  or  free-born  citizens  of 
Rome ;'  and  that  *  their  sons  were  called  libertinV  Now, 
the  American  editor  assures  us  that  libertus  is  the  correlative 
of  patronus,  and  that  libertini  is  opposed  to  ingenui ;  that 
Tiro,  for  instance,  belonged  to  the  class  of  libertini,  being 
the  libertus  of  Cicero.  Mr.  Trollope,  on  further  inquiry, 
will  find  reason  to  agree  with  Mr.  Anthon. 

A  few  remarks  on  those  notes  which  are  explanatory  of 
construction,  and  we  have  done.  In  page  82  (and  by  the 
time  the  pupil  arrives  at  this  stage  of  the  work,  be  it  ob- 
served, he  will  have  read  the  whole  of  the  Catiline  and  more 
than  two  of  the  orations  of  Cicero)  there  is  given  this  note : 

— *  Negavi  me  esse  facturum The  infinitive  mood  is 

used  after  an  accusative  case,  the  conjunction  that  being  un- 
derstood in  the  English.  [Rule  :  Verba  infiniti  modl,&c.]'  Had 
any  note  upon  this  usage  of  the  Latin  accusative  been  neces- 
sary, it  would  have  been  more  judicious  to  have  placed  it  at  the 
outset  of  the  Catiline,  after  the  words  qui  sese student praestare. 
Yet  Mr.  Trollope,  omitting  it  in  this  first  passage,  takes 
care  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  giving  the  same  valuable  note 
in  the  middle  of  his  book.  See  p.  15,  n.  1 ;  p.  20,  n.  3 1 
p.  21,  n.  5 ;  p.  30,  n.  3  ;  p.  31,  n.  2;  p.  33,  n.  4,  &c.  This, 
however,  is  merely  a  waste  of  paper.  There  are  too  many 
notes  where  the  pupil  is  likely  to  be  misled  by  the  critical 
remarks  of  our  editor.    Thus  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 

*  'A  hundred'  appears  to  ba  a  miftaka  of  the  piMi,  but  as  th«  whole  panage  is 
f  0  inexact,  it  seemed  necessary  to  extract  it  eatira.  jypogr^hical  errpn  ia  Mr« 
Trollope's  book  are  very  numerous. 
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Catiline,  the  construction — '  £as  divitias,  earn  bonatn  famam 
xnagnamque  nobilitatem  putabant/  we  are  told,  may  be  thus 
supplied,  'eas  res  esse  divitias,  earn  famam  esse  bonann 
famam,  &c/  This  is  one  instance  among  many  of  a  common 
practice  with  a  certain  class  of  grammarians.  If  they  meet 
with  a  feminine  adjective  which  presents  to  them  any  di£Ei- 
culty,  they  can  always  evade  the  difficulty  by  supposing  res 
to  be  understood.  If  the  adjective  be  in  the  neuter,  it  is 
equally  easy  to  supply  negotium.  With  the  masculine  the 
case  is  otherwise.  They  are  then  wholly  at  a  loss.  As  to 
the  passage  here  in  question,  the  construction  in  respect  of 
gender  corresponds  to  the  Hoc  opus^  hie  labor  esty  or  the  Is 
lociis  urbis  erit ;  requies  ea  certa^  laborum  of  Virgil.  See 
also  Zumpt's  Grammar,  §  66.  7^  and  Livy :  Sempronio  dafae 
legiones  duae  (ea  quaterna  milia  erant  pedifum). 

Again,  in  the  Sth  chapter  of  Cicero's  second  oration,  ^  Sed 
si,  omissis  bis  rebus  omnibus  quibus  nos  suppeditamus,  eget 
Jlle — senatu— equitibus  Romanis — populo — urbe — aerario ;  si, 
inquam,  his  rebus  omissis,  ipsas  causas  contendere  velimus, 
&c.'  Mr.  TroUope  gives  this  comment :  ^  Omnibus — ^thia 
adjective  does  not  agree  with  rebus,  but  is  the  ablative  after 
egetj  and  senatu,  equitibus,  populo,  &c.,  are  in  apposition 
with  it  [Rules:  Fungor,  fruor,  &c.  Duo substantiva,  &c.]/ 
That  which  has  here  misled  Mr.  TroUope,  has  often  misled 
other  editors,  and  has  indeed  frequently  led  to  the  corruption 
of  a  text.  We  have  an  example  in  Liv.  xxiv.  2,  where 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  true  reading  is  ^quum 
Bruttios  obpugnare,  Poenos  ncc  probare  nee  juvare  eam  ob- 
pugnationem  appareret.'  It  is  indeed  almost  always  the 
practice  of  Livy,  when  contrasting  the  conduct,  feeling,  or 
situation  of  two  parties,  to  omit  the  conjunction,  which  per- 
haps is  sometimes  required  in  the  English  translation.  Thus 
the  present  passage  might  be  rendered  :  ^  If^  putting  out  of 
our  consideration  all  those  resources  in  which  we  abound, 
while  he  is  altogether  deficient,  &c.'  Other  instances  of  con- 
structions misunderstood  by  our  editor  may  be  found  in  Cat. 
c.  31,  n.  4 ;  c.  30,  n.  6;  c.  43,  n.  5,,&c. 

We  have  already  mentioned  one  instance  of  a  practice 
pretty  common  in  these  notes,  we  mean  the  explanation  of 
grammatical  idioms,  by  the  supposition  that  certain  words 
are  understood.  This  principle  plays  a  very  important  part 
in  Mr.  TroUope's  praxis.  For  example,  c.  4,  n.  2,  *  ab- 
solvam — historian!  must  be  supplied  as  an  accusative  ;'  c.  6, 
n.  1,  Hentare— it  is  generally  understood  to  be  governed  by 
incipiebat  understood  [Rule,  Ponuntur  interdum,  &c.]  .  .  . 
Perhaps  the  Latins  understood  nothing,  but  merely  adopted 
the  form  as  more  smooth  and  elegant;*  c.  19^  n.  6,  *  Sunt  qui 
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ita  dicunt — Quidam  or  alii  is  understood )  c.  23^  u.  5.  Huic 
homini  non  miuor  vanitas  inerat  quam  audacia.  ^  Subaud. 
erat  [Rule:  Est  pro  habeo,  &c.]  ;'  c.  39,  n.  1.  ^Subaud. 
forent  ;*  c.  40,  n.  5.  Orare  *  Subaud.  incipiebat.'  What 
with  all  this  understanding  and  subauding^  we  cannot  but 
think  that  Mr.  Trollope's  pupils  are  likely  to  fall  into  the 
same  predicament  as  the  poor  Ronians  themselves,  and  at 
last  to  understand  nothing. 

We  may  now  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  edition ;  nor 
indeed  should  we  have  trespassed  so  far  on  the  time  of  our 
readers^  but  for  the  consideration  that  in  disposing  of  Mr. 
Trollope's  Sallust,  we  have  saved  ourselves  perhaps  from  the 
necessity  of  examining  a  number  of  other  school-books  which 
have  issued  from  the  same  source.  These  books  may,  in- 
deed, possibly  be  better  than  the  one  before  us.  The  reader, 
however,  now  knows  some  of  Mr.  Trollope's  failings  as  an 
editor,  and  he  can,  by  a  very  cursory  examination  of  his  other 
publications^  determine  how  far  these  failings  are  common  to 
them.  Among  the  works  advertised  by  Messrs.  Rivington, 
there  are  to  be  found  the  following : — 

1.  The  Iliad  of  Homer^  chiefly  from  the  text  of  Heyne, 
with  copious  English  notes,  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Trollope, 
M.A.,  late  of  Pembroke  college,  Cambridge,  and  one  of  the 
masters  of  Christ's  Hospital.     2  vols.  8vo.  1/.  4^. 

2.  Pentalogia  Graeca,  &c.  Notis  Anglice  scriptis  illus- 
travit,  &c.  Gulielmus  Trollope,  A.M.     8vo.  14«. 

3.  Excerpta  ex  Ovidio.  With  English  notes  and  an  intro- 
duction, containing  rules  for  Construing,  a  Parsing  Praxis,  &c.^ 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Trollope,  M.A.     12mo. 

Mr.  Anthon's  edition  commences  in  rather  a  formidable 
manner,  with  a  Latin  title-page,  a  Latin  dedication,  and  a 
Latin  preface.  As  these  were  the  first  published  specimens 
of  American  Latinity  that  had  ever  fallen  under  our  notice^, 
we  were  tempted  to  read  them ;  but  the  perusal  has  only 
confirmed  our  previous  impression,  that  all  such  accompani- 
ments to  a  work,  so  far  as  they  are  at  all  necessary,  should 
be  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  In  saying  this,  we  mean 
no  special  dispraise  of  Mr.  Anthon's  Latinity.  Though  de- 
ficient in  simplicity,  though  disfigured  with  poetical  phrases, 
and  occasional  solecisms,  it  will  not  suffer  from  comparison 
with  manv'  productions  in  the  same  language  which  issue 
from  the  British  press,  sanctioned  too  by  names  high  in  the 
learned  world. 

Passing  over,  then,  these  exterior  ornaments,  we  proceed 
to  the  work  itself,  which  consists  of  the  Catiline  and  the 
Jugurthine  war,  with  a  very  large  appendix  of  notes,  the 
^tent  of  which  will  be  readily  estimated^  when  we  state  tliat 
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the  text  occupies  132,  and  the  notes  254,  pages.  And  if  we 
take  into  consideration  the  size  of  types,  this  difference  will 
be  materially  increased* 

The  text  is  for  the  most  part  copied  from  that  of  Cortiiis, 
which,  being  almost  inrariably  founded  on  the  best  manu- 
script readings,  is  justly  deserving  of  value.  In  those  pas- 
sages where  the  American  editor  has  ventured  to  differ  from 
Cortius,  though  we  occasionally  agree  with  him,  we  think  on 
the  whole  that  he  has  been  too  indifferent  about  the  support 
of  MSS.,  and  has  attached  more  than  the  due  vahie^to  cer- 
tain undefined  notions  of  elegance  and  vigour  of  style.  Thus 
in  the  first  chapter  Mr.  Anthon  agrees  with  Mr.  Trollope 
in  the  reading  vegetj  contrary,  as  we  have  already  said,  to 
every  manuscript.  His  note  is  this : — ^  An  archaism  for 
viget.  ...  As  Dahl  well  remarks  indigens  egei  is  a 
frigid  expression/  This  criticism  would  be  more  valid,  were 
the  two  words  in  the  original  in  immediate  juxta-position. 

In  the  14th  chapter  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  towards  the 
close  of  Adherbal's  speech,  there  is  a  passage  where  Cortius 
has  destroyed  the  sense  by  a  reading  of  his  own,  totally  un- 
supported by  authority,  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Mr. 
Anthon. 

*  They  tell  you,'  says  Adherbal,  •  that  my  complaints  are  mere 
fictions  of  my  own,  that  I  represent  myself  as  expelled  from  my 
kingdom,  when  I  might  have  reigned  there  undisturbed.  Would 
that  I  could  see  the  man  who  has  been  the  cause  of  all  my  misfor- 
tunes playing  the  hypocrite  as  I  am ;  yes,  the  sufferings  of  my 
father,  my  brother,  and  myself,  would  be  then  sufficiently  avenged/ 

Utinam  ilium  .  .  •  eadem  haec  simulaniem  videam.  Ne 
tile  .  .  .  gravis  poenas  reddat.  The  reading  of  Cortius, 
in  spite  of  every  MS.,  and  contrary  to  the  idiom  of  the  lan- 
guage, is  reddet. 

It  may  be  here  worth  while  to  observe,  that  nearly  all  our 
grammarians^  translators,  and  editors,  are  incorrect  in  the 
translation  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  after  such  conjunctions 
as  utinam,  st,  qunsi.  Dr.  Crombie,  in  his  Gymnasium  (vol.  i. 
p.  51.),  and  Zumpt,  in  his  grammar  (Mr.  Kenrick's  transla- 
tion, p.  330.),  have  given  a  pretty  correct  view  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  L^tin  and  £nglish  idioms.  Thus  to  take 
an  example  from  the  latter :  Hi  si  hie  m,  aliter  sentiasy  if 
you  were  in  my  situation,  you  would  feel  differently.  Plautus 
has  the  same  phrase  in  a  different  tense :  Tu  si  iliic  esses^ 
aliter  sentires,  if  you  had  been  there,  you  \^ould  have  felt 
differently.  This  distinction,  simple  as  it  is,  is  more  than 
once  neglected  by  Mr.  Anthon.  We  have  three  instances  in 
the  31st  chapter,  aequo  animo  paterer,  nisi  misericordia  in 
pemidem  caaura  esaet^  !•  e.,  ^  Would  end  in  your  own  ruin/ 
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flays  Mr.  Anthoiii  instead  of  ^  would  have  been  likely  to  end/ 
At  the  beginning  of  the  same  chapter :  Multa  dehortantur  a 
vobis,  Quirites^  ni  studium  reipublicae  omnia  superet.  Mr. 
Anthon's  note  is :  The  usage  of  dehortantur  for  dehor ta- 
rentur  will  be  found  explained,  &c.  He  should  have  said, 
for  dehortentur.  So  again :  Si  tarn  libertatis  curam  haberetis, 
&c«;  and  in  c.  14,  Si  ad  impetrandum  nihil  caussae  haberem 
•  .  .  tamen  erat  majestatis  Romani  populi.  This  last  Mr. 
Anthon  translates :  <  Still  it  would  be/  instead  of,  ^  still  it 
would  have  been,  &c.'  Even  with  the  indicative  mood,  the 
use  of  si  is  not  generally  understood  by  our  modern  editors. 
Mr«  Anthon's  preface  will  afford  an  example.  *  Si  utilitatis 
fructum  hi  praebeamt  igitur,  quibus  nunc  perfunctus  sum  labo** 
ribus,  magnopere  gaudebo;  votis  fruiturus  felicissimis,  si 
eruditorum  quoque  demereantur  suffragia.'  We  would  sug- 
gest that  the  two  subjunctive  moods  might  be  advantageously 
exchanged  for  futures  of  the  indicative. 

But,  to  return  to  the  examination  of  the  text,  we  recollect 
two  other  passages,  where  we  have  always  thought  Cortius 
somewhat  injudicious.  In  the  seventieth  chapter  Bomilcar, 
writing  to  his  fellow-conspirator,  reminds  him,  Jugurthae 
exitium  adesse ;  ceterum,  suane  an  virtute  Metelli  periret^ 
id  modo  agitari.  This  is  the  reading  of  Cortius,  which  is 
repeated  by  Mr.  Anthon.  But  that  such  is  the  correct  order 
of  the  words,  we  cannot  believe ;  for  certainly  the  common 
arrangement  in  clauses  of  this  kind  is  such,  that  of  the  two 
opposed  words  one  precedes  ite,  and  the  other  follows  imme- 
diately after  an.  We  would  contend,  therefore,  either  that 
fraudcy  or  some  equivalent  word,  has  disappeared  after  suane^ 
or  else  that  virtute  and  Metelli  have  been  transposed. 

The  other  passage  is  in  c.  101 :  ratue  ex  omnibus  aeque 
aliquos  ab  tergo  venturos.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  MSS. 
and  of  Cortius,  who  refers  aegue  to  oA  tergOf  and  translates 
it  gerade  von  hinten  zuy  directly  in  the  rear.  Will  the  posi- 
tion of  the  word  aliquos  allow  us  to  connect  a£que  with  ab 
tergo?  and,  secondly,  is  there  any  other  instance  where 
aeque  possesses  the  power  here  assigned  to  it  ?  Mr.  Anthon, 
with  the  Bipont  editor,  gives  as  the  meaning :  '  that  some  of 
them  certainly y  no  matter  which.'  This,  again,  is  a  transla- 
tion of  aeque  for  which  we  know  no  authority.  Gronovius's 
conjecture,  utique^  would  justify  such  a  translation,  and  we 
have  little  doubt  that  his  conjecture  is  right. 

Inc.  HI.  Denique  regi  patefacit,  quod  polliceatur,  Sena- 
tum  et  Populum  Romanuqi  non  in  gratiam  habituros,  is  trans- 
lated ^  as  regards  any  promises  he  may  make,"  &c.  It  shouH 
have  been^  with  regard  to  the  offer  just  made.    Sulla  refers 
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to  the  specific  ofFer  of  BoechuB  stated  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter,  Armayviros^  •  .  .  sumCy  uiere;  and  again.  Ego  flutnen 
Mulucham  non  egrediar  neque^  &c.  The  subjunctive  mood 
appears  to  have  misled  Mr.  Anthon. 

In  c.  85j  the  phrase  ex  animi  sententia  is  thus  translated : 
as  I  am  well  persuaded.  Cortius  has  shoivn  in  his  note, 
that  this  expression  is  merely  an  abbreviated  form  of.  an 
affirmatory  oath.  It  might  be  completed  in  this  way  :  lia 
omnia  mi  hi  ex^  animi  sententia  eveniant  ui,  followed  by 
some  indicative  mood.  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  Livy, 
xxii.  53 ;  and  many  other  passages.  See  Drakenborch's 
note.  The  word  ferox^  again,  is  a  source  of  some  difficulty 
to  our  editor.  Sometimes  it  is  translated  unsubduedy  then 
violent,  then  stertiy  &c.  We  believe  that  the  quality  ex- 
pressed by  this  word  is  a  full  confidence  in  one's  own 
powers^  a  meaning  which  will  be  found  to  accord  with  the 
several  passages  we  refer  to^  better,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the 
three  translations  given  above. 

A  large  portion  of  Mr.  Anthon's  notes  consists  of  transla* 
tions  of  short  clauses  or  single  words,  in  many  of  which 
more  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  a  supposed  ele- 
gance of  language,  than  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  on* 
ginal.     Thus  we  have  : 

Jug.  c.  4.  furtim  et  per  latrocinia^  by  private  intrigue 
and  unfair  practices. 

Cat.  c.  52.  armis,  martial  prowess. 

Jug.  c.  91.  coercitum,  capable  of  being  kept  in  subjection. 

Cat.  c.  52.  cedunt,  eventuate. 

Jug.  c.  76.  infectum,  impracticable. 

Jug.  c.  72.  quieta,  given  to  undisturbed  repose. 

Cat.  c.  10.  materies,  the  germ. 

Cat.  c.  48.  animos  reficeret,  might  reanimate  the  courage. 

Cat.  c.  33.  nemo  bonus,  no  man  of  spirit 

Jug.  c.  14.  emori,  a  speedy  death. 

Cat.  c.  20.  emori  per  virtutem,  bravely  to  encounter  a 
speedy  death. 

Jug,  c.  31,  fiummam  gloriam,  the  highest  civil  employ-* 
ment. 

Jug.  c.  15.  famosam  impudentemque,  barefaced  and  shame** 
less. 

The  following  note  on  the  fifty-second  chapter  of  the 
Jugurtha  is  not  altogether  intelligible : — 

•  Adverse  colle,  "  up  the  hill."  Secundo  colU,  down  the  hill.  .  . . 
In  the  phrase  sectmdo  colle,  the  term  secundo  retains  its  primitive 
meaning  of  following  from  sequor,  of  which  it  is  properly  a  verbal  : 
thus,  secundo  colle,  literally,  the  *'  hill  following;"  i.e.  the  descent 
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of  the  hill  following  afler  as  it  were,  and  urging  us  on.     So  Mctiit- 
4u»  ventui  .  •  •  9tcundo flumine^  &c* 

In  the  case  of  the  wind  and  the  stream  the  origin  of  the 
phrase  is  evident ;  but  we  confess  we  cannot  readily  form  a 
notion  of  a  hill  running  after  us^  at  least  without  thinking  of 
an  avalanche  in  Switzerland,  or  some  of  the  bogs  in  Ireland. 
Mr.  Anthon  will  perhaps  ask  us  for  our  own  explanation ; 
but  we  must  decline  giving  any  until  we  find  authority  for 
the  phrase,  which  we  do  not  at  the  present  moment  recollect 
ever  to  have  met  with. 

Though  Mr.  Anthon's  edition  is,  without  comparison, 
superior  to  that  by  Mr.  Trollope^  still  they  have  some  defects 
in  common.  We  have  already  pointed  out  Mr.  Trollope^s 
regard  for  certain  grammatical  terms  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  tongue :  the  following  quotations  will  show  that  Mr. 
Anthon  has  a  leaning  the  same  way  : — 

Jug.  8.  41.  '  Coepere  nobilitcts  dignitatem  papulus  libertaUm  in 
lubidinem  vertere.  Note :  an  elegant  zeugma  operates  in  lubi' 
dineffu 

C.  49.  '  Ut  quemque  pecunia  out  honore  extulerat.  Note :  a 
zeugma  operates  in  exiulerai,  by  which  it  assumes  a  separate  mean- 
ing with  both  pecunia  and  honore.  ^*  As  he  had  gifled  (?)  any  one 
with  a  present  of  money,  or  distinguished  him  by  promotion.*'  The 
zeugma^  however,  may  be  avoided,  if  extulerat  be  rendered  '*  he  had 
distinguished.''     But  this  is  less  elegant.' 

See  also  c.  29.  uti  acciperei^  and  c.  42.  multos  martalis. 

Agmn: 

C.  14.  *'  Capti  ab  Jugurtha^  pari  in  cnicem  acti,  pars  bestiis 
objecti.  Note :  capti  agreeing  in  gender  with  adfines^  amici^  &c.  to 
which  also  acti  and  objecti  refer  by  synesis* 

Similar  notes  are  given  on  c.  16.  pars  ilia,  qui,  &c.,  and 
c.  95.  magno  equitatu — quos,  &c. 

A  reference  from  one  to  another  of  these  passages  would 
have  been,  we  think,  a  more  useful  illustration  for  the  Ame- 
rican student,  than  the  apparent  solution  of  a  difficulty  by 
calling  in  the  assistance  of  certain  Greek  words.  There  are 
other  terms  of  the  same  nature  we  might  point  out,  such  as 
metonymy  J  archaisms,  &c. 

The  other  point,  wherein  our  two  editors  agree,  is  the 
practice  of  explaining  grammatical  difficulties,  by  under- 
standing, or,  as  Mr.  Trollope  would  express  it,  by  subauding 
certain  convenient  words.  Every  page  of  the  notes  would 
furnish  examples : — 

Jug.  c.  48.  *  Humi  arido,  understand  solo  to  govern  hum!  in  the 
genitive.'*— c  84.  '  Plerosque  miUliae  cognUos,  Militiae^  sc.  in  iem* 
pore*' 
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Or,  again : — 

Ju^.  c.  30.  *Apud  plebem  gravis   innidia;  pairei  probannine 
Jlagitium,  an  decretum  iubverierent,  parum  ctnulabatJ 

Upon  this  we  find  the  following  note : — 

'  Cortius  places  a  comma  afler  pairea,  which  then  becomes  either 
the  nominative  absolute,  or  else  the  accusative  governed  by  quod 
ad  understood.  The  punctuation  we  have  adopted  is  decidedly 
preferable.  "  It  was  uncertain  whether  the  Senate  would  approve*" 
Ac' 

The  explanation,  by  supplying  the  words  quod  ad,  can 
scarcely  be  called  an  explanation  at  all,  seeing  that  quod  ad 
patres  is  a  phrase  wholly  inadmissible.    (In  c.  92.  is  another 
instance,   where   Mr.  Anthon    avails  himself  of  the   same 
explanation.)     All,  perhaps,  that  Cortius  meant  by  the  un* 
fortunate  comma,  was  this,  that  the  reader  should  throw  an 
emphasis  upon  the  word  patres,  as  opposed  to  plebem  ;  and, 
after  an  emphatic  word,  a  pause  is  idways  made  in  practice, 
no  matter  whether  it  be  noted  in  our  system  of  punctuation 
or  not.     We  object  also  to  Mr,  Anthon's  translation,  for  the 
Tery  reason  that  this  emphasis  is  neglected.     Had  the  order 
of  the  English  corresponded  more  closely  to  that  of  the 
original,  this  defect  would  have  been  avoided ;  and  this  leads 
us  generally  to  complain  of  the  practice  in  our  schools  of 
transposing  the  words  of  a  Latin  author  in  translating,  so  as 
to  reduce  them  to  what  is  conceived  to  be  the  natural  order 
of  the  English  tongue.     Some  of  our  school  books  go  even 
so  far  as  to  lay  down  certain  rules  for  this  re-arrangement. 
A  boy  is  first  to  hook  up  a  nominative ;  then,  we  believe,  he 
is  to  bait  for  a  verb ;  and  so  on.     Now  we  feel  assured  that 
if  the  words  were  translated  somewhat  more  in  the  order  in 
which  they  present  themselves,  the   meaning  of  a  passage 
would  more  readily  be  found,  and  the  translation  would  be 
more  likely  to  retain  the  spirit  of  the  original. 

So  far  we  have  given  a  somewhat  unfavourable  view  of 
Mr.  Anthon's  Sallust.  It  remains  to  lay  before  the  reader 
extracts  from  such  of  his  notes  (and  they  constitute  a  con- 
siderable portion)  as  deserve  commendation.  Those  on 
geography  are,  almost  without  exception,  far  superior  to  any 
we  meet  with  in  our  English  editions. 

The  following  is  the  note  on  Zama,  Jug.  c.  56 : — 

*  Zama,  a  city  of  Numidia,  five  days*  journey  west  of  Carthage, 
according  to  Polybius  (xv.  5.).  Near  this  place  Scipio,  subse^ 
quently  surnamed  Africanus  Major,  obtained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  Carthaginian  forces  under  the  command  of  Hannibal. 
Strabo  and  Hirtius  speak  of  it  as  the  royal  residence  of  Juba,  It 
was  levelled  to  the  ground  by  the  "Romans  afler  the  death  of  Juba, 


"-- ^^j 
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but  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  by  his  orders,    No  traces 
of  it  remain  at  the  present  day.  See,  &c/ 

We  give  another  note  of  the  same  nature  :*^ 

Jug.  c.  21.  Cirtnm.  *  Cirta,  now  Constantina,  a  city  of  Numidia 
on  the  river  Ampsagas,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast. 
It  appears  to  have  been  originally  the  only  important  city  of  the 
more  inland  parts  of  Numidia,  and  hence,  probably,  its  name  from 
the  Punic  kartha^  '*  a  city."  It  was  the  royal  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Numidia,  of  whom  Miclpsa,  according  to  Strabo,  did  the 
most  to  enlarge  and  improve  it.  Compare  the  words  of  the  geo- 
grapher (Strab.  17.  vol.  vi.  p.  669.)  It  was  afterwards  called 
Sittianoruni  Colonia,  from  P.  Sittius  Nucerinus,  who  greatly 
assisted  Cssar  in  the  African  war,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
services  with  the  city  and  district.  Compare  note  on  Catiline, 
c.  21.* 

In  the  notes  on  luxu  (dative),  c.  6,  and  die  (genitive), 
c.  21,  we  have  the  best  kind  of  illustration  in  a  collection  of 
passages  where  the  same  forma  occur.  There  is  an  excellent 
note  of  the  same  character  on  c.  16,  in  reference  to  the 
-words  fama^^de,  the  length  of  which  alone  prevents  us  from 
quoting  it.  Moreover,  Mr.  Anthon  takes  considerable  pains 
in  referring  his  reader  to  the  other  authorities  for  the  diflerent 
historical  facts  given  in  the  text  of  his  author.  Notes  of 
this  kind  have  the  twofold  advantage  of  brevity  and  utility. 

On  the  whole,  we  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Anthon's  edition.  There 
is  much  that  is  good  in  it  ;  there  is  also  much  that  might 
be  improved  or  totally  erased.  With  this  qualified  opinion, 
we  must  leave  the  book  in  the  hands  of  our  readers. 


ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA. 

The  Elements  of  Algebra^  designed  for  the  Use  of  Eton 
School ;  by  the  Rev.  John  Bayley,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and 
Mathematical  Lecturer  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge. — 
London  :  Whitaker,  Treacher,  and  Co. 

This  is  a  book  for  the  use  of  Eton,  well  printed,  and  im- 
posing in  its  appearance.  We  can  now  see  bow  algebra  is 
taught  in  one  of  our  largest  public  schools.  It  opens  with  a 
definition  of  algebra,  and  an  ^  explanation  of  algebraic  cha- 
racters,' in  which  the  most  material  omission  is,  what  is 
meant  by  the  letters  that  are  put  down.  It  begins,  '  The 
number  prefixed  to  an  algebraic  quantity  is  called  its  coeffi- 
cient;' but  what  an  algebraic  quantity  isi  this  deponent 
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fiayethnot.    It  proceeds  to  the  symbol — Jax^,  which  is 

called  a  quantity;  while,  just  before,  it  is  ssdd  that  'when 

one  quantity  is  to  be  subtracted  from  another,  it  is  preceded 

by  this  sign  (  — )/     This  mystification  goes  on  throughoat, 

and  its  frequency  in  elemeutary  works  is  thought  to  palliate 

its  absurdity. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first  consisting 

entirely  of  rules  and  examples,  the  second  of  the  same  pro* 

cesses  repeated  more  rationally.     Strange  to  say,  there  is 

nothing  on  simple  equations  in  the  first  part,  though  qua^ 

dratic  equations  are  introduced.     Ratio  is  said  to  be  '  the 

relation,  in  point  of  magnitude,  which  one  quantity  bears  to 

another  of  the  same  kind.     For  instance  !  the  ratio  of  (a)  to 

(£),  expressed  thus  (a  :  i),  denotes  the  magnitude  of  (a) 

with  respect  to  {b) ;  and  when  two  ratios  are  equal  to  one 

another,  the  four  quantities  composing  them  are  said  to  be 

proportionals.'     Here  is  the  old  definition  of  Euclid,  which 

IS  allowed  to  mean  nothing ;  but  it  is  not  here,  as  in  Euclid, 

that  the  unmeaning  phrase  is  followed  by  a  test  of  equality 

of  ratios  which  supersedes  the  preceding  definition.    The 

moment  after  we  come  to  this — *  It  appears  from  the  defi- 

a         c 
nition  that  -7*  3=  -7.'     We  confess  we  cannot  see  this. 
0         a 

The  extension  of  the  law  of  exponents  to  fractional  powers 
is  assumed,  and  not  proved.  The  imaginary  expressions 
V  —  A,  &c.  are  introduced  without  the  slightest  notice  of 
their  nature,  except  what  is  contained  in  the  name  ima» 
ginary.  The  author  seems  to  think  that  it  is  justifiable  to 
convert  a  theorem  into  a  definition,  for  we  find,  '  if  a  room 
be  8  yards  long  and  5  yards  broad,  the  floor  is  said  to  con- 
tain 8  X  5  (or  40)  square  yards/  Now,  the  only  conventional 
part  of  this  is  the  saying  <  square  yard '  instead  of  *  square 
whose  side  is  a  yard;'  the  remainder  is  a  demonstrable 
theorem.  But  as  if  to  make  up  for  sometimes  admitting 
as  a  definition  what  ought  to  be  proved  as  a  theorem,  we 
find  a  contrary  course  pursued,  and  that  which  is  conven- 
tional stated  as  a  result  of  demonstration.     For  example : — 

«  _  gr  jfl--^  -s  x""^ ;  but  -T-  s  — ;  therefore  —  is  the  same 

as  or-  ^    In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  —  is  the  same 

xt 

as*-V 

We  find  in  Logarithms  the  following : — '  If  we  assume  a 

certain  quantity,  a,  with  a  variable  index,  x,  it  is  evident 

that,  by  takmg  every  possible  value  of  x>  the  quantity  a'  ma 
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represent  all  numbers  whatever/  In  the  first  place,  this  is 
not  correct ;  in  the  second  place,  if  it  were^  it  is  not  evident. 
Can  the  author  tell  us  what  value  must  be  given  to  x  to  make 
10*  =  9  ?  He  will  answer  that  he  can  take  x  so  as  to  bring 
10*  as  near  to  9  as  we  please.  That  is  true^  but  it  is  not 
what  he  asserted. 

There  is  a  chapter  on  arithmetical  notation  at  the  end  of 
the  first  part,  which  is  better  than  the  rest;  but  we  do  not 
see  the  use,  in  so  small  a  treatise,  of  establishing  a  formula 
for  perfect  numbers.  The  second  part  contains  proofs  of 
many  of  the  rules  in  the  first,  and  commences^  very  rationally, 
with  simple  equations,  this  being  in  reality  the  most  simple 
part  of  algebra.  The  whole  is  easy  and  correct  until  we 
come  to  the  chapter  on  involution.  Here  the  binomial 
theorem  is  proved;  and,  though  we  do  not  object  to  the 
execution  of  this  part,  we  cannot  see  how  pupils  trained  after 
the  preceding  methods  can  understand  it.  After  several 
chapters,  we  come  again  to  the  subject  of  logarithms,  where 
we  find  an  oversight  of  this  nature.  The  development  of 
(1  +  b)',  arranged  in  powers  of  x,  is  asserted  to  be 

l+;r(A  — ^  +  ^-&c.)+^(6-.AHi*-&c.)+ILr'  +  &c. 

The  coefficient  of  — -  is  totally  wrong ;  it  should  be  i*— A*  + 

i*— &c.,  being,  in  fact,  as  is  afterwards  proved,  the  same 

as  (i  —  —  +       —  Sic.y     Surely  the  author  should  have 

observed  the  remarkable  form  of  (A  —  A*  +  i*  —  &c.),  as  he 
evidently  means  the  law  established  in  the  two  last  terms  to 
continue ;  and,  had  he  really  satisfied  himself  of  its  truth, 
he  should  have  caught  at  the  immediate  consequence,  which 

is  (Log.  A)«  =  A ;  a  result  hitherto  unsuspected  by 

mathematicians,  and  which  would  have  established  his  fame 
as  an  analyst  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  must  excuse  our  speaking 
plainly  about  his  book,  of  which  we  can  neither  approve 
the  plan  nor  the  execution,  except  that,  as  to  the  latter, 
the  rules  given  are  free  from  ambiguity.  He  is  a  man  of 
talent,  meant  for  better  things  than  combining  (we  cannot 
add  arranging)  the  numerous  absurdities  prevalent  in  our 
algebraical  works.     He  owes  it  to  his  situation  not  to  let 
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the  mathematicg,  already  sufficiently  looked  down  upon  in 
our  public  schools,  be  exhibited  to  youths  who  are  likely 
enough  to  despise  the  study,  in  a  shape  which  will  fumii»h 
some  excuse  for  their  contempt. 


LESSONS  ON  NUMBER. 

Lessons  on  Number,   as  given  in  a  Pestalozzian  School, 
Cheam,  Surrey,    John  Taylor,  London,  1831. 

This  work  forms  a  part  of  the  same  series  of  publications  as 
the  Lessons  on  Objects  noticed  in  the  first  number  of  this 
Journal.  They  deserve  general  attention,  as  professing  to  be 
the  result  of  actual  experience ;  and  the  treatise  now  under 
consideration  has  accidentally  also  a  peculiar  claim  on  our 
notice,  from  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  article  already 
referred  to,  the  science  of  number  was  one  especially  pointed 
out  as  requiring  elucidation  on  the  principles  adopted  in  the 
Lessons  on  Objects.  We  are,  therefore,  desirous  of  exa- 
mining with  what  success  this  has  been  furnished  by  the 
publication  before  us. 

The  plan  on  which  it  is  intended  that  the  first  processes  of 
arithmetical  instruction  should  be  conducted,  is  stated  by 
Dr.  Mayo,  in  a  preface  which  he  has  contributed  to  the  work, 
the  body  of  which  is  written  by  a  foreigner ;  and  a  few  short 
extracts  will  best  show  the  scope  of  the  treatise,  and  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  meant  to  depend.  After  a  well- 
merited  panegyric  on  Professor  De  Morgan's  Treatise  on 
Arithmetic,  Dr.  Mayo  observes — 

•  The  aim  of  the  little  work  now  offered  lo  the  public  is  different ; 
it  does  not  propose  to  explain  processes,  but  to  unfold  principles. 
The  pupil  is  not  taught  to  comprehend  a  rule,  but  to  dispense  with 
it,  or  form  \\  for  himself.  The  path  along  which  he  may  be  led 
may  be  longer  than  the  usual  route ;  but  then  it  is  in  broad  day- 
light, he  is  more  independent  of  his  guide,  and  derives  more  health 
and ;  vigour  from  the  exercise.'  ...  *  When  the  true  end  of  intellec- 
tual education  shall  be  admitted  to  be,  first,  the  attainment  of 
mental  power,  and  then  the  application  of  it  to  practical  and  scien- 
tific purposes,  that  plan  of  early  instruction,  which  dwells  long  on 
first  principles,  and  does  not  make  haste  to  make  learned,  will  be 
acknowledged  as  the  most  economical,  because  the  most  efiectual. 
Experience  will  show,  as  it  has  indeed  already  shown,  that  while 
superficial  teaching  may  prepare  for  the  mere  routine  of  daily  busi** 
ness,  whensoever  a  question,  not  anticipated  in  the  manual,  occurs, 
none  but  the  pupil  whose  faculties  have  been  exercised  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  truth,  who  is  the  master— not  the  slave  of  rules,  will 
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solve  the  unexpected  difficulty,  by  a  novel  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  science.' — Preface^  pp.  viii.  x. 

*  In  this  preparatory  course '  (a  course  of  instruction  previously 
described  as  rather  intended  to  train  the  mind  for  the  study  of  the 
science,  than  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  it)  *  the  order  is 
determined  by  a  consideration  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil .;  it  com- 
mences with  what  is  'already  known  to  him,  and  proceeds  to  the 
proximate  truth ;  the  more  easy  precedes  the  more  difficult,  the 
individual  prepares  for  the  general  truth,  the  example  for  the  ruZe.' 
...  *  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  it  be  used  as  a  course  of 
mentiU  arithmetic ;  that  is,  the  questions  should  be  solved  in  the 
head,  without  any  figures  being  written  on  the  slate  by  the  pupil. 
In  this  manner  it  retains  more  of  its  character  as  an  intellectual 
instead  of  a  mechanical  exercise.  The  vigour,  freedom,  activity, 
clearness,  and  retentiveness  of  mind,  which  a  persevering  adherence 
to  the  plan  imparts,  will  prove  an  ample  compensation  for  any  addi- 
tional trouble  which  it  may  seem  to  occasion.' — Preface^  pp.  xi.  xii. 

With  the  latter  part  of  this  extract^ — that  which  enforces 
the  importance  of  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic^ — we  en- 
tirely agree.  They  furnish  very  much  the  best  foundation 
of  all  arithmetical  knowledge ;  and  probably  have  only 
failed  to  be  generally  used  for  that  purpose,  because  it  is  less 
trouble  for  a  teacher,  if  idle,  to  look  over  a  written  sum, 
than  to  attend  to  all  the  steps  as  orally  expressed ;  or  be- 
cause it  is  easier  for  him,  if  ignorant  or  unthinking,  to 
examine  results  by  applying  a  mere  rule,  than  to  attend  to, 
and  explain  the  difficulties  v^rhich  a  child  may  meet  with  in 
the  course  of  an  operation.  If  this  publication  shall  induce 
any  parents  or  teachers  to  attach  more  importance  to  the 
exercises  which  it  recommends,  it  will  not  fail  to  be  of  great 
and  enduring  value.  And  it  ought  to  have  this  effect ;  for, 
whatever  may  be  its  imperfections  in  other  respects,  it  at 
least  furnishes  a  large  collection  of  questions  suited  to  the 
faculties  of  children  in  the  early  stages  of  mental  arithmetic, 
carefully  arranged  in  a  progressive  order*,  from  the  very 

*  This  commendation  of  the  order  observed  must  not  be  taken  without  some 
allowance.  The  general  principle  of  the  work  is  to  observe  it,  but  there  are  some 
few  singular  inversions.  At  page  78  a  very  remarkable  confession  of  disorder 
occurs : — *  The  pupils  should,  therefore,  be  well  acquainted  with  similar  divisions, 
which,  by  means  of  the  subdivisions  of  a  line,  may  easily  be  obtained  by  them. 
The  jfoUowing  exerci*e$  ougMf  iherrfore^  to  precede  the  above*  If  this  were  an 
after-thought,  the  hurry  of  publication  may  explain  why  the  transposition  thus 
recommended  was  not  actually  made ;  but  it  will  not  justify  the  failing  to  make  it. 
There  are  other  symptoms  of  a  haste  to  publish,  which  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
regretted.  We  had  occasion,  in  our  notice  of  Professor  De  Morgan's  Treatise,  to 
■peak  of  the  incorrectness  with  which  it  was  priuted,  and  the  observation  is  too 
often  ap^ilicable  to  works  of  science  ;  but  some  parts  of  the  present  work,  for  it  is 
very  une((ual  in  this  respect,  very  far  exeeed  any  ordinary  limits  of  ^inaccuracy. 
In  page  SI,  there  are  no  less  than  eight  errors  4>f  the  pvess.    TSiexo  is  also  a  good 
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simplest  possible,  to  the  more  complicated  examples  which 
it  comprehends.  The  observation  of  this  order  is  strongly 
recommended  in  the  work  itself ;  and  undoubtedly,  although 
it  sometimes  occasions  a  little  tedlousness,  especially  when 
combined  with  another  cause,  which  we  shall  hereafter  have 
to  mention,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  very  desirable  to  adhere  to 
it.  Another  important  merit  of  the  work  consists  in  the 
manner  in  which,  in  its  earliest  pages,  the  idea  of  number  is 
extracted  from  the  consideration  of  the  objects  by  which  it 
must  in  the  first  instance  be  exemplified.  It  is  done  without 
any  parade  of  abstraction,  but  successfully  and  completely ; 
and  the  author,  without  being  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  get  rid 
of  the  sensible  objects  which  he  at  first  employs,  is  very 
soon  able  to  do  so. 

In  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  other  parts  of  the 
work  before  us,  we  enter  upon  more  questionable  ground* 
We  shall  not  have  occasion  for  much  of  particular  criticism 
on  the  execution  of  different  portions  of  the  design :  the 
point  mainly  to  be  considered  is  the  principle  adopted ;  for 
It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  work  puts  forth  the  strongest 
claims  to  attention.  If  we  are  entitled  to  take  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  extracts  already  made  from  Dr.  Mayo'a 
preface,  in  their  most  obvious  sense,  as  furnishing  the  expo* 
sition  of  this  principle,  it  contains  nothing  from  which  we 
should  dissent,  and  very  little  which  we  should  wish  to 
qualify.  But  there  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  expressions 
used,  and  when  we  take  the  ^  Lessons  on  Number '  them- 
selves, as  a  commentary  on  the  text  of  the  preface,  we  fear 
that  there  may  perhaps  be  more  difference  between  our 
notions  than  we  should  otherwise  have  suspected. 

Dr.  Mayo,  after  explaining  that  upon  his  system  no  tech* 
nical  rules  are  given  antecedently  to  examples,  informs  us 
that  the  pupil  is  not  taught  to  comprehend  a  rule,  '  but  to 
dispense  with  it,  or  to  form  it  for  himself;'  ^  that  the  indivi- 
dual prepares  for  the  general  truth,  the  example  for  the  rule.' 

deal  of  inconsistency  in  the  manner  in  wliich  fractions  are  represented ;  they  ai« 
generally  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms,  but  by  no  means  uniformly  so,  and  the 
exceptions  do  not  appear  to  depend  on  any  fixed  principle,  or  to  have  any  ^artiailar 
object.  In  another  respect,  also,  the  employment  of  a  very  little  time  might  have 
produced  much  benefit.  Dr.  Mayo,  in  his  preface,  claims  indulgence  for  any  in- 
accuracies of  style  or  inelegaiicies  of  expression  in  the  body  of  the  work,  on  the 
■core  of  its  author  being  a  foreigner.  Surely  it  would  have  been  more  to  the 
purjiose  to  have  had  the  proof  sheets  revised  by  an  Englishman.  The  alterations 
required  would  have  been  very  trivial,  and  might  havebeen  made  with  the  utmost 
ease ;  but  they  would  not  have  been  unimportant  The  inaccuracies  which  now 
occur  are  not  frequent,  but  they  sometimes  occasion  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  passages  where  they  are  found. 


"-«J 
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The  author  of  the  work,  to  which  these  remarks  are  prefixed 
as  au  introduction^  says — 

*  Thus,  without  assistance  of  rules,  generally  little  understood,  by 
a  chain  of  simple  reasonings,  easily  ascertained  by  facts  equally 
simple,  we  arrive  at  results  hitherto  inaccessible  to  the  understand- 
ing of  a  child.'  p.  97.  '  Such  were  the  answers,  nor  early  such, 
that  have  actually  been  given  by  children  of  the  age  of  nine  or  ten 
years.  We  give  no  rules  but  those  found  by  the  pupils  themselves ; 
they  are  fetters  which  enchain  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  deprive 
it  from  ever  attaining  strength  and  vigorous  health.*  pp.  69,  70. 

The  reader  must  not  understand  from  the  last  passage, 
that  the  child  is  generally,  in  this  treatise,  led  up  to  the  con- 
struction of  rules  for  himself,  or  that  such  rules  are  the 
^  results '  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  extract.  There  are, 
indeed,  some  instances  of  the  attainment  of  such  rules,  but 
they  are  few ;  and  the  results  generally  consist  merely  in  the 
solution  of  particular  questions.  Are  we,  therefore^  to  un- 
derstand that  when  the  pupil  is  taught  either  '  to  dispense 
with  a  rule,  or  to  form  it  for  himself/  it  is  immaterial  which 
he  does  ?  and  that  when  ^  the  example  prepares  for  the  rule,' 
it  is  the  object  of  this  treatise  to  furnish  such  a  preparation 
only  ?  The  former  of  these  is  a  question  of  general  impor- 
tance ;  the  latter  chiefly  affects  tlie  value  of  the  particular 
work,  and  perhaps  calls  for  little  remark,  except  that,  if  the 
treatise  be  meant  to  furnish  only  an  introduction  to  rules, 
it  funiishes  one  of  extraordinary  and,  we  think,  unnecessary 
length. 

On  the  main  question,  we  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  tho- 
rough soundness  and  great  importance  of  the  principle,  that  y 
it  is  desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  to  conduct  a  child  gradually, 
by  his  own  observations  and  induction,  to  the  rules  which  he 
is  hereafter  to  apply.  All  knowledge  acquired  by  reasoning 
and  observation  is  more  valuable,  and  is  better  known,  than 
that  which  is  received  on  the  authority  of  others.  It  is  bet- 
ter known,  because,  in  the  process  of  its  acquisition,  it  has 
been  seen  in  various  bearings  and  connexions,  and  because 
the  principles  on  which  it  depends  have  been  fairly  worked 
into  the  mind,  and  remain  there,  capable  of  the  same  and 
further  applications,  even  if  the  results  originally  deduced 
from  them  are  confused  or  forgotten.  It  is,  for  the  same 
reason,  more  valuable ;  and  yet  more  so,  because  the  process 
of  acquisition  has  exercised  the  most  important  faculties  of 
the  mind,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  exercise  of  others 
of  inferior  dignity — namely,  memory,  and  a  certain  degree 
of  attention  and  distinctness  in  comprehending  the  applica- 
tion of  a  set  form  of  words,  and  performing  the  operations 
which  they  direct*    Whenever,  therefore^  a  child  can  be  led 
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to  form,  to  ibluk  out  as  it  were,  a  rule  for  himself,  it  b  mo»t 
desirable  that  he  should ;  but  it  does  not,  tbarefore,  fol* 
low,  that  in  cases  where  he  is  unable  to  do  so,  the  rule 
should  be  suppressed  or  omitted ;  nor  does  the  mere  fact 
that  he  may  be  taught,  without  the  rule,  to  perform  the  same 
operations,  prove  that  the  rule  is  superfluous,  or  ought  not 
to  be  communicated,  when  the  operations  without  it  are 
much  more  laborious  and  circuitous  than  when  it  is  applied. 
Where,  indeed,  the  principle  of  the  rule  is  unintelligible, 
even  when  communicated,  it  may  generally  be  desirable  to 
suppress  it :  there  may  be  more  harm  in  accustoming  the 
mind  to  take  things  upon  trust,  than  in  leaving  it  without 
the  practical  assistance  to  be  derived  from  the  rule  itself.  But 
the  more  common  case  will  be  that  of  a  rule  not  within  the 
compass  of  the  learner  to  discover,  but  admitting  of  full 
explanation  and  proof,  such  as  he  can  comprehend,  when  it 
is  once  announced  to  him.  And  these  rules  it  appears  to  U6 
desirable  to  communicate ;  not  in  the  first  instance,  indeed, 
before  the  want  of  them  has  been  found,  and  their  value  con- 
sequently appreciated,  by  examples  of  the  same  operatioos 
performed  without  Uiem ;  but  as  soon  ais  these  prelimi- 
nary steps  have  been  gone  through,  and  without  waiting  till 
the  same  cautious  process  has  been  carried  into  other  depart- 
ments of  the  subject. 

Perhaps  the  importance  of  the  alteration  thus  suggested 
will  most  fully  appear  by  one  or  two  instances  of  the  incon- 
venience and  imperfection  occasioned  by  the  plan  adopted  in 
the  work  before  us  ;  and  we  will  take  one  where  it  would  be 
difficult,  or  perhaps  impossible,  to  conduct  a  child  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  rule  required,  yet  the  rule  is  perfectly  intel- 
ligible when  explained ;  another,  where  the  rule  itself,  by  a 
series  of  questions  artificially  combined,  might  become  the 
result  of  the  pupil's  own  speculation.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  principle  of  numeration. 

It  may  appear  that,  as  the  great  value  of  a  system  of 
numeration  is  the  facility  which  it  gives  to  the  operations  of 
written  arithmetic,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  take  any 
notice  of  it  in  a  collection  of  examples  designed  for  exercises 
in  mental  arithmetic  only.  This,  however,  is  hardly  the 
case,  when  we  look  to  the  execution  of  the  work  before  us ; 
for  the  pupils,  though  forbidden  the  use  of  pencil  and  slate 
in  performing  the  operations  required  for  them,  are  occasion- 
ally allowed  the  assistance  of  seeing  the  question  itself 
written  before  them  (p.  70),  so  as  to  keep  the  data  on  which 
they  are  to  proceed  before  their  eyes,  during  the  course  of 
the  operation  founded  upon  them ;  and  in  page  45  it  is  said 
to  be  desirable  that  the  pupU  should  write  the  answer  lo 
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particular  questions ;  '  yet  the  pupil  is  not  supposed  to  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  expression  of  numbers  by  figures. 
The  teacher  should  instruct  him  in  the  use  of  the  conven- 
tional signs,  though  the  pupil  might  write,  in  words,  the 
result  of  his  calculation/  The  questions  here  referred  to 
ha^e,  among  tiieir  answers,  such  numbers  as  25, 50, 100  ;  the 
conventional  signs  required,  therefore,  are  not  merely  the 
figures  1^  2,  5,  &c.,  but  diose  figures  with  their  values  deter- 
mined by  the  places  which  they  occupy,  or  by  the  system  of 
numeration  adopted.  Both  for  its  importance,  and  for  the 
care  required  in  its  explanation,  the  mode  of  ascertaining 
these]  values  should  be  most  particularly  pointed  out ;  but 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  left  to  chance,  and  to  the  unassisted 
discretion  of  the  teacher  in  filling  up  the  void,  which  is 
pointed  out  in  the  above  extract,  but  not  supplied. 

The  inconvenience  and  evil  of  the  omission,  however, 
even  upon  the  most  limited  acceptation  of  the  scope  of  the 
treatise  before  us,  is  not  confined  to  the  impracticability  of 
using  the  particular  aids  required  in  the  above  examples  ;  it 
runs  through  the  whole  tenor  of  the  treatise,  and  produces 
exactly  that  effect  of  confusion  and  uncertainty,  which  it 
is  the  general  object  of  the  plan  to  avoid.  The  neces- 
sity of  some  system  of  local  values,  or  radier,  when  we 
spealc  without  reference  to  the  representation  of  numbers  in 
writing,  of  some  mode  of  breaking  op  a  large  number  into 
di£Gerent  parts  for  the  convenience  of  operation,  does  not 
require  any  proof  here,  and  a  very  small  number  of  instances 
would  make  it  intelligible  to  a  child.  Indeed,  this  is  done  in 
the  work  before  us ;  for,  although  no  account  is  given  of  the 
division  of  a  number  into  tens  and  units,  or  hundreds,  tens, 
and  units,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be,  this  division  is  practi- 
cally used.  But  why  is  ten  selected  as  the  scale  ?  why  is 
the  same  scale  always  used  ?  why  is  the  result  finally  repre- 
sented according  to  it  ?  Thus,  in  page  14,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing instance  : — ^  37  and  49  are  3  tens  and  4  tens  and  7 
and  9 ;  or  7  tens  and  16,  or  8  tens  and  6,  or  86.'  Why  is 
this  rather  worked  thus  than  in  the  following  manner :  37 
and  49  are  4  nines  and  5  nines  and  1  and  4,  or  9  nines  and 
5  ?  or,  working  it  as  it  is  worked,  why  is  not  the  result  left 
in  the  shape  of  7  tens  and  16,  like  three  score  and  twelve,  or 
expressed  in  the  French  way,  which  furnishes  a  closer 
analogy,  saixante  douze  f  It  is  no  answer,  to  say  that  we 
break  up  the  number  into  tens  and  units,  rather  than  into 
nines  and  units,  or  any  other  scale  that  might  be  assigned, 
because  the  expressions  thirty-seven  and  forty-nine  furnished 
at  once^  from  ^eir  construction,  the  means  of  making  the  first 
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separation,  and  not  the  others ;  for  they  only  do  so,  because 
they  are  founded  on  a  principle  of  numeration ;  and  it   isj 
therefore,  only  by  the  partial  adoption  of  this  principle  that 
they  furnish  the  facility  relied  upon.    In  a  system  of  educa- 
tion which  professes  to  look  more  to  the  formation  of  habits 
in  the  mind,  than  to  the  actual  results  obtained  at  an  early 
period,  it  is  surely  inexpedient  to  allow  this  sort  of  half- 
knowledge,  neither  acquired  by  the  pupil's  own  researches, 
uor  explained  by  the  teacher,  but  picked  up  incidentally,  and 
almost  unconsciously,  as  an  arbitrary  rule  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  numbers ;  resting,  as  far  as  the  learner  is  concerned^ 
upon  no  principle,  and  producing,  as  far  as  he  sees,   no 
advantages.    And  it  seems  to  us  unnecessary  that  it  should 
be  so  :  because,  though  the  notion  of  a  scale  is  too  artificial 
for  the  pupil  to  be  led  to  form  one  for  himself,  it  admits  of 
an  easy  explanation ;  and  the  probable  reason  for  choosing 
ten  as  the  scale,  from  its  being  the  number  of  the  fingers,  is 
a  fact  just  of  the  kind  which  a  child  will  fully  comprehend^ 
and  will,  therefore,  hear  with  interest,  and  remember  with 
ease.     Any  advantages  which  that  particular  scale  presents 
for  purposes  of  computation  cannot  of  course  be  presented 
intelligibly  to  a  learner  ;  but  the  necessity  of  adopting  some 
mode  of  dividing  numbers,  and  the  convenience  of  mviking 
that  mode  uniform,  may  be  made  sensible  to  him,  and  some 
reason  given  for  adopting  this  particular  method  in  the  cir- 
cumstance already  adverted  to.     We  cannot  but  think  that, 
if  the  advantage  rested  here,  the  mind  would  be  better  edu- 
cated thus,  than  by  leaving  a  child  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
principle  of  the  arrangement  adopted,  or  even  of  the  fact, 
except  by  the  comparison  of  a  large  number  of  instances, 
that  there  is  any  uniform  mode  of  arrangement  at  all. 

The  evil,  however,  is  very  far  from  stopping  here.  When 
a  principle  of  numeration,  or  of  considering  a  number  as 
divided  into  the  successive  powers  of  the  number  adopted  as 
the  scale  of  notation,  is  ouce  established,  every  operation 
becomes  a  precedent  for  another  :  the  mode  of  operating  on 
tens  and  units  is  a  proof  of  that  for  operating  on  hundreds 
and  tens,  for  the  quantities  involved  are  similarly  related : 
they  are,  therefore,  only  instances,  in  fact,  of  the  same  ope- 
ration, the  addition  of  220  and  130,  or  of  22  tens  and  13 
tens,  being  obviously  exactly  the  same  thing  as  that  of  22 
apples  and  13  apples,  the  tens  in  the  one  case,  and  apples  in 
the  other,  being  merely  the  subjects  on  which  the  operation 
is  performed.  There  may  be  different  ways  of  expressing 
this  ;  and,  of  course,  it  would  require  much  both  of  simplifi- 
cation wd  expansion  before  it  ^was  introduced  to  children; 
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but,  directly  or  indirectly,  something  of  the  kind  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  or  else  all  the  processes  of  arithmetic  are 
reduced  to  mere  counting ^  and  the  learner  is  not  able  to  form 
any  conclusion  respecting  numbers  exceeding  those  which 
he  has  actually  reckoned  up  to.  Thus,  in  page  24,  we  learn 
that '  705  less  359  is  JO  tens  and  5  less  35  tens  less  9,  which 
are  35  tens  and  5  less  9 ;  that  is,  355  less  9  =  346 ; '  where 
the  principle  of  numeration  mentioned  above  is  obviously 
adopted,  but  indirectly,  and  without  explanation ;  and  the 
final  solution,  that  355  less  9  =  346,  depends  only  on  the 
pupil  being  supposed  previously  to  have  learned  to  add  the 
particular  numbers  9  and  346.  The  reader  of  this  article, 
indeed,  may  feel  some  doubt  whether  the  latter  step  is  cor- 
rectly represented ;  but  on  reference  to  the  page  in  question, 
he  will  find  that  no  other  means  of  performing  this  operation 
have  been  given ;  that  the  only  simplification  pointed  out  is 
the  division  into  tens  and  units;  and  that  the  units  are 
always  subtracted  directly  from  the  remainder,  after  the  de- 
duction of  the  tens,  without  any  direction  as  to  the  mode  of 
performing  the  operation.  In  the  same  manner,  the  division 
of  732  by  2  is  thus  conducted  in  page  37 :  ^2  is  contained 
in  700,  350  times ;  in  30  it  is  contained  15  times ;  and  in  2 
it  is  contained  once ;  therefore  2  is  contained  in  732,  350, 
15,  and  1  times,  that  is  366  times.'  The  first  step  of  this 
process,  that  2  is  contained  in  700,  350  times,  must  have 
been  arrived  at  in  one  of  two  ways  :  either  by  taking  the 
successive  multiples  of  2,  up  to  that  number,  and  treating 
the  result  as  a  mere  matter  of  recollection,  or  else  by  sub- 
dividing 700  into  6  hundreds  and  10  tens,  and  taking  the 
half  of  each  of  those  quantities.  In  the  former  case  it  is,  as 
before,  mere  counting  ;  in  the  latter,  besides  that  it  is  indi- 
rectly numeration,  what  reason  is  there  for  avoiding  the  con- 
venience of  operating  in  the  same  way  on  the  more  complex 
number  732,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  already  adopted 
in  the  case  of  the  simpler  number  700  ? 

These  are  instances  enough  of  the  inconvenience  occa- 
sioned by  the  omission  to  teach  any  system  of  numeration ; 
but  the  first  of  them  leads  us  incidentally  to  the  mention  of 
another  omission  of  a  different  kind,  that  of  a  rule  which  the 
learners  might,  we  think,  be  led  to  form  for  themselves.  It 
is  perfectly  obvious  that,  if  a  number  be  divided  into  any  two 
parts,  each  greater  than  another  number  which  is  to  be  sub- 
tracted from  it,  the  remainder,  when  the  subtraction  is  per- 
formed, will  be  the  sum  of  one  of  the  parts  of  the  original 
number,  and  of  the  difference  between  its  other  part  and  the 
subtrahend.    It  is  plain^  also,  that  the  less  the  difference  be? 
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tween  this  latter  part  and  the  sttbtrahend  can  be  made,  the 
simpler  will  be  the  operation  of  subtraction.  If  the  latter 
could  be  at  once  taken  equal  to  the  subtrahend,  the  operatkm 
would  be  at  once  performed :  in  the  absence  of  this,  the 
nearer  it  is  taken,  the  less  knowledge  of  particular  values,  or 
the  diflFerences  between  particular  numbers,  is  required.  Fop 
instance,  referring  to  the  example  already  taken,  of  the  sub- 
traction of  359  from  705,  the  question  is  only  solved  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  difference  of  9  and  355  is  346. 
Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  show  that  355 — ^9  =  300  + 
(53  —  9),  or  300  +  46?  or,  as  this  involves  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  55  —  9  =  46,  to  subdivide  the  number  dif- 
ferently, and  say  either  that  356  —  9  =  340  +  (15  —  9)  = 
340  +  6,  or  that  355  — 9  =  345  +  (10—9)  =345  +  1. 
The  pupil  might,  we  think,  be  easily  led,  by  progressive 
examples,  to  find  out  for  himself  that  the  best  mode  of 
dividing  the  larger  number  was  one  of  those  above  sug- 
gested ;  the  former  requiring  no  knowledge  of  the  actual  dif- 
ferences between  numbers,  except  the  differences  between 
each  number  under  10,  and  all  the  numbers  not  more  than  9 
greater  than  itself  5  the  latter  requiring  none  except  that  of 
the  differences  between  10  and  every  number  below  it.  The 
same  principle  would  require  a  little,  but  not  a  difficalt  ex- 
tension, to  meet  the  case  of  a  subtrahend  consisting  of  more 
than  one  digit ;  but,  when  the  principle  of  numeration  was 
once  established,  it  would  be  a  mere  extension.  And,  when 
this  extension  was  made,  the  result  of  using  the  former  mode 
of  subdivision  would  be,  in  substance  if  not  in  form,  the 
common  rule  for  subtraction,  or,  rather,  the  nearly  equally 
commodious  rule  which  diminishes  the  digits  of  the  number 
from  which  the  subtraction  is  made,  instead  of  carryingj  as 
it  is  called,  or  increasing  the  digits  of  the  subtrahend  \  and 
that  of  using  the  latter  subdivision  would  be,  in  substance, 
the  rule  for  using  the  arithmetical  complement. 

We  have  given  these  instances  of  the  omission  of  rules, 
the  former  as  the  most  important,  the  latter  as  one  which,  in 
our  judgment,  might  have  been  easily  and  beneficially  sup- 
plied. We  do  not  propose  to  give  any  other  examples,  or  to 
enter  into  any  other  criticisms  of  detail ;  but  the  omissions 
already  pointed  out,  especially  that  of  numeration,  lead  to 
one  important  remark  affecting  the  general  execution  of  the 
treatise  before  us.  If  the  rules  and  principles  of  arithmetic 
are  philosophically  deduced  and  explained,  the  acquisition  of 
any  one  makes  alt  the  others  easier  of  attainment.  It  is  not 
that  the  one  rule  involves  or  explains  another,  but  it  involves 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  number  itself,  a  gene* 
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ml  fiiclHtjr  and  dlatinctnesa  in  dealing  with  it ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  numeration,  more  than  anything  else^  requires  and 
produces  this  familiarity.  While^  therefore^  we  folly  allow 
the  expediency  of  beginning  every  new  stage  of  the  science 
from  the  very  commencement,  from  the  easiest  and  simplest 
examples,  instead  of  passing  immediately  from  rule  to  rule, 
we  should  expect  that  in  each  successive  stage  the  number  of 
these  mere  examples  might  be  diminished ;  that  the  general 
familiarity  with  number  and  its  relations  acquired  in  the 
learning  of  one  rule  would,  in  some  degree  at  least,  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  the  next,  and  that  the  simplifications  finally 
adopted  in  one  case  would  suggest  corresponding  contrivances 
at  an  earlier  period  of  another.  We  do  not,  however,  find 
this  gradual  shortening  in  the  treatise  before  us,  or,  if  it 
exist  at  all^  it  is  in  a  very  slight  degree ;  and  we  can  assign 
no  other  reason  than  that  the  omission  of  rules  does,  in  fact, 
prevent  the  learner  from  acquiring  the  same  command  over 
his  subject  which  his  acquirement  of  them  would  give  him. 
We  say  that  it  does  so  in  fact,  because  the  treatise  profess- 
ing  to  be  the  result  of  actual  experience,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  numerous  examples  given  throughout  the  work 
before  us  are  not  more  than  have  been  found  practically  ne- 
cessary on  the  system  adopted.  The  omission  of  rules,  there- 
fore, is  that  cause  of  occasional  tediousness,  to  which  we  have 
already  adverted. 

In  referring  to  the  work  before  us  as  the  result  of  ex- 
perience, and  using  that  experience  in  consequence,  as  bear- 
ing some  testimony  against  the  plan  adopted,  as  far  as 
the  exclusion  of  rules  forms  a  feature  of  it,  we  are  not  in- 
sensible to  the  weight  which  the  treatise  derives  from  the 
same  consideration r  A  process  which  has  been  found  by 
experience  to  work  well  cannot  but  deserve  respectful  atten- 
tion, and  any  strong  and  unqualified  censure  of  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  misplaced.  We  are  very  far  from  intending 
so  to  deal  with  the  '  Lessons  on  Number  ;'  on  the  contrary,  we 
think  that,  even  in  their  present  state,  they  may  be  used 
with  much  advantage.  We  think,  however,  that  they  might 
be  very  materially  improved  by  the  addition  of  some  of  the 
matters  already  suggested  in  this  article.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
help  fancying  it  likely  that  many  of  the  omissions  of  which 
we  complain  may  practically  be  supplied  in  the  course  of  those 
oral  instructions,  the  results  of  which  are  embodied  in  the 
work  before  us;  and  that  the  pupils  may  incidentally  be 
taught  much  which  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to 
learn,  and  which  the  published  work  does  not  show  us  that 
they  do.    The  knowledge  in  question  may  be  a(;Quired  in 
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different  cases  at  different  stages  of  the  processi  and  from 
this  want  of  uniformity  in  the  method  and  time  of  gainings  it, 
it  may  fail  to  find  a  place  in  the  system  as  published.  Still, 
as  the  knowledge  itself  seems  to  us  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, we  cannot  but  be  of  opinion  that  the  '  Lessons  on 
Objects'  would  be  improved  if  they  were  systematically 
directed  to  its  acquirement. 

Until  some  such  alteration  is  made,  we  think  that  the 
treatise  would  be  more  beneficially  used  in  combination 
with  other  works  on  the  same  subject  than  alone.  With  all 
the  importance  which  we  attach  to  the  exercises  of  mental 
arithmetic,  we  see  no  occasion  for  making  a  complete  course 
of  it  precede  any  introduction  to  written  processes ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  confine  its  operations,  as  the  present  treatise 
seems  to  confine  them^  to  examples  which  scarcely  require 
the  aid  of  rules  for  their  easy  and  commodious  solution. 
Regarding  the  '  Lessons  on  Number,'  therefore,  as  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  questions  and  examples,  arranged  in 
the  order  recommended  by  experience,  we  would  use  them 
as  an  introduction  to  each  rule  or  department  of  the  subject. 
But  when  a  certain  familiarity  with  the  practice  had  been 
thus  acquired,  instead  of  passing  on  to  the  practice  of  the 
next  division,  we  would  introduce  the  learner  to  the  rules 
devised  for  the  convenient  performance  of  that  on  which  he 
had  already  been  engaged ;  these  rules,  of  course,  not  being 
delivered  to  him  as  mere  arbitrary  formulae,  but  being  ex- 
plained to  him  from  the  work  of  Professor  De  Morgan,  or 
some  other  treatise  founding  them  upon  reasoning  and  de- 
monstration. When  the  rules  were  thus  acquired,  we  would 
recommend  a  further  course  of  their  application,  both  by 
writing  and  by  mental  operation,  before  proceeding  to  the 
next  division  of  the  subject.  The  length  of  this  would 
depend  on  the  attention  and  dexterity  of  the  pupil ;  it  would 
generally  be  short :  and  it  might  not  always  be  necessary  to 
wait  scrupulously  for  the  completion  of  one  subject  before 
proceeding  to  any  consideration  of  the  next.  In  passing  from 
one  division  to  another,  we  would  again  begin  with  the 
'  Lessons  on  Number,'  and  proceed,  as  they  do,  from  the 
very  simplest  examples.  But  we  are  much  mistaken  if  the 
number  of  those  required  would  not  be  found  rapidly  to 
diminish  at  each  successive  stage  of  the  process,  and  if  the 
whole  science  would  not  be  acquired  both  more  rapidly  and 
better,  and  more  real  exercise  and  improvement  afforded  to 
the  mind,  by  this  mode  of  procedure,  than  by  adhering  closely 
to  that  adopted  in  the  work  under  our  consideration. 
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We  have  always  imagined  something  very  like  quackery  to 
exist  in  the  various  Inventions  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dolier, 
^  all  having  for  their  object  the  saving  of  time  and  labour, 
and  rendering  education  much  more  agreeable  and  easy  than 
it  has  hitherto  been/  These,  if  indeed  they  be  inventions, 
have  but  a  very  slender  title  to  the  name,  while  the  import* 
ance  with  which  their  respective  merits  are  ushered  into 
notice  is  wholly  disproportionate  to  their  intrinsic  value. 
They  are,  indeed,  of  too  trivial  a  nature  to  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  this  journal.  We  have,  however,  read  with  great 
pleasure  a  small  volume,*  recently  published  by  Mr.  Smith. 
The  awfully  long  title,  and  the  tone  of  self-commendation 
which  prevails  throughout  the  volume,  might,  on  a  cursory 
glance,  induce  the  belief,  that  this  work  is  of  the  same  class 
as  the  before^mentioned  inventions  of  the  writer ;  but,  after 
a  careful  perusal,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  ^  Key  to  Read- 
ing '  may  fairly  take  its  rank  among  books  of  utility  in  the 
business  of  education.  It  evinces  rational  views  and  much 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  and  we  are  constrained 
to  acknowledge,  that  its  author  is  very  superior  to  a  mere 
ruler  of  copy-books,  and  a  maker  of  delible  ink.  We  un- 
derstand that  Mr.  Smith  is  assisting  by  lectures,  as  well  as 
by  other  exertions,  in  the  important  object  of  enlightening 
the  rising  generation,  and  we  cannot  doubt  about  the  bene- 
ficial influence  that  must  attend  such  methods  of  enforcing 
sound  principles^  and  of  persuading  to  rational  practice. 

The  plans  proposed  by  this  gentleman  are  not,  perhaps, 
quite  as  original  as  he  may  consider  them,  but  he  has  the 
merit  of  causing  them  to  become  of  extensive  utility,  inasmuch 
as  the  best  parts  of  the  most  rational  systems  are  brought 
forward  in  his  volume,  in  an  attractive  popular  form,  calcu- 
lated far  more  certainly  to  promote  their  adoption  than  if 
clothed  in  a  more  elaborate  treatise,  or  encufnbered  by  the 
technicalities  of  learned  disquisition. 

The  *  Key  to  Reading '  is  explanatory  of  a  method  whereby 
this  branch  of  education  should  be  conducted^  and  which  may 
be  pursued  with  advantage  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 

*  A  Key  to  Reading ;  designed  to  assist  parents  and  teachers  to  superintend 
lessons  for  youth  with  pleasure  and  advantage  to  themselves  and  their  pupils.  To 
which  are  added,  An  imaginary  grammatical  picture.  An  introduction  to  mental 
Arithmetic,  and  a  sketch  of  Mnemonics.  By  John  Smith,  Lecturer  on  early 
Education,  &c.  Second  Edition:  pp.  108.  Simpkin  &  Marshall,  Stationers'- 
Hall  Court 
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improvement  of  their  pupils.  The  plan  which  it  enforces  is, 
perhaps^  already  partialljr  practised  by  many  rational  in- 
structors— 

*  The  prominent  feature  of  the  plan  is  to  ascertain  whether  a 
pupil  understands  as  much  of  every  word  he  reads  in  his  lesson  as 
the  instructor  himself;  and  if  not^  it  is  then  the  province  of  the 
latter  to  afibrd  all  the  information  he  can  to  the  former,  not  only  on 
the  words  under  inquiry,  but  in  reply  to  the  questions  of  the  pupil 
himself,  who  may  suddenly  be  reminded  of  a  word  he  has  met  with, 
at  another  time,  and  respecting  which  he  feels  himself  to  be  igno* 
rant' — p.  34. 

It  may  be  said,  that  there  is  nothing  very  original  in 
this;  the  extent  of  its  application  is^  however,  certainly 
new — 

*  The  principle  of  examination  Into  the  words  and  sentences  of  les- 
sons is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  old  atid  well  known ;  I  wish  it  had 
been  as  well  practised ;  but  there  is  a  beauty  and  an  extent  to  which 
it  may  be  carried,  of  which  few  persons  can  have  an  adequate  idea, 
until  an  example  is  given  to  them,  and  then  a  union  of  pleasure  and 
instruction  is  presented  to  their  contemplation  far  suspassing  [any- 
thing: arising  from  ordinary  mental  exercises,  and  rendering  (so  far 
as  reading  is  concerned),  not  only  the  school-room,  but  the  domes- 
tic circle,  a  scene  of  endless  and  ever-varying  amusement.' — ^p.  8. 

The  practical  illustration  of  the  above  principle  was  first 
suggested  to  Mr.  Smith,  by  the  perusal  of  an  account  of  the 
Edinburgh  Sessional  School,  written  by  John  Wood,  Esq, 
In  this  work  our  author  found  all  his  own  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject fully  exemplified,  and  he  accordingly  inserts  a  copious 
and  most  interesting  extract  from  the  chapter  in  Mr.  Wood's 
publication  on  the  explanatory  method  in  reading,  which  is 
replete  with  good  sense  and  valuable  views  on  the  science  of 
education.  In  this  useful  institution  of  the  Scottish  capital, 
the  pupils  are  made  to  analyse  every  sentence  as  they  read  it, 
showing  thereby  that  they  thoroughly  understand  its  mean- 
ing, while  opportunity  is  taken  by  the  instructor  for  impart- 
ing any  general  information  with  which  the  subject  under 
discussion  may  naturally  be  connected.  This  is  done  in  a 
manner  which  robs  scholastic  hours  of  their  austerity,  and 
converts  an  irksome  task  into  a  pleasurable  exercise.  Mr. 
Wood  observes — 

*  It  is  the  constant  remark  of  almost  every  stranger  who  visits  the 
Sessional  School,  that  its  pupils  have  not  at  all  the  appearance  of 
schoolhoys,  doomed  to  an  unwilling  task,  but  rather  the  happy  faces 
of  children  at  their  sports.  This  distinction  is  chiefly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  that  part  of  the  system  of  which  we  are  here  treating ;  by 
which,  in  place  of  harassing  a  pupil  with  a  mere  mechanical  routine 
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of  soenda  and  tcchniealitiesf  his  attention  is  eictted,  his  curiosity  is 
gratified,  and  his  fiincy  is  amtised.  In  the  second  place,  when 
proper  books  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  scholars,  etery  article 
which  they  read  may  be  made  the  means,  not  only  of  forming  in 
their  youthful  minds  the  invaluable  habit  of  attention,  but  also  of 
communicating  to  them,  along  with  facility  in  the  art  of  reading, 
much  information,  which  is  both  adapted  to  their  present  age,  and 
may  be  of  use  to  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  How  different  is 
the  result,  where  the  mechanical  art  is  made  the  exclusive  object  of 
the  master's  and  the  pupil's  attention !  How  many  fine  passages 
have  been  read  in  the  most  pompous  manner,  without  rousing  a 
single  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  the  performer !  How  many  in  which 
they  have  left  behind  them  only  the  most  erroneous  and  absurd 
impressions  and  associations !'.... 

•  .  •  .  '  A  gentleman  had,  when  yonng,  been  accnstomed,  like 
most  schoolboys,  to  read,  and  probably  to  repeat,  without  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  sense,  Gray's  Elegy,  not  uncommonly 
known  in  school  by  the  name  of  *^  The  Cinrfew  Tolls."  What 
either  "curfew  "  or  *'  tolls'*  meant,  he,  according  to  custom,  knew 
nothing.  He  always  thought,  however,  of  toU^bars^  and  wondered 
what  sort  of  ix>lU  were  curfew-tolls  ;  but  he  durst  not^  of  course,  pnt 
any  idle  questions  on  such  a  subject  to  the  master.  Tlie  original 
impression,  as  might  be  expected,  remained,  and  to  the  present 
hour  continues  to  haunt  him,  whenever  this  well-known  poem  comes 
into  his  mind."— p.  11. 

The  words  contained  in  a  sentence  are  not  simply  explained 
with  reference  merely  to  the  text,  but  also  with  a  view  to 
future  exigencies,  and  in  some  cases  their  roots,  derivatives, 
and  compounds  are  pointed  out.  Thus,  if  the  word  '  un- 
precedented '  should  occur,  its  meaning  is  not  simply  given, 
but  the  attention  of  the  scholar  is  directed  to  the  three-fold 
composition  of  the  word,  the  un,  the  pre,  and  the  cede,  while 
he  is  invited  to  furnish  some  other  examples,  where  the  syl- 
lable un  signifies  a  negative — then  to  illustrate  the  meaning 
of  the  syllable  pre  in  some  other  words  of  which  it  forms  a 
part;  and,  lastly,  the  signification  of  cede  coming  under 
examination,  the  meaning  of  its  various  compounds  is 
required.  Mr.  Smith  was  induced  to  visit  the  establishment 
where  so  judicious  a  mode  of  instruction  is  practised,  and  he 
furnishes  an  interesting  account  of  what  passed  in  an  exa- 
mination of  some  of  the  pupils. 

Although  these  belong  to  the  humblest  classes,  they  pos- 
sess an  advantage  which  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  descrip- 
tion of  scholars, — ^that  of  having  an  enlightened  philanthro- 
pist to  direct  and  watch  over  their  studies. 

Mr.  Wood,  formerly  pursuing  the  profession  of  an  advo- 
cate,  is  now  retired  from  business,  and  devotes  nearly  all  his 
time  and  his  talents  to  the  soperintendence  of  the  Sessional 
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School,  and  the  advancement  of  its  pupils.  With  unreniiUiiig' 
zeal  does  this  benevolent  gentleman  ^  afford  the  benefit  of  his 
'  valuable  assistance  to  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  of  the 
*  school,  in  attending  to  the  duties  of  which  from  ten  till  three 
'  o'clock  every  day,  he  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  punctual  as 
^  the  stipendiary  master  himself.'    Many  visitors  attend  this 
seminary,  and  take  a  great  interest  in  all  that  is  going  for- 
ward,    rassages  are  selected  out  of  the  school-books  by  any 
stranger  present ;    and  after  one  of  the  pupils  has  read  a 
chosen  paragraph,  he  is  required  to  close  the  book,  and  give, 
in  his  own  language,  an  account  of  what  he  has  just  read. 
Each  person  present  is  then  at  liberty  to  put  questions  to  any 
of  the  children  who  compose  the  class,  relating  to  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  words,  their  parts  of  speech,  the  grammatical 
construction  of  the  sentences,  or  any  other  question  bearing 
upon  the  subject  under  discussion.     Mr.  Smith  fixed  upon 
part  of  a  book  which  appeared  to  have  been  least  ^  travelled 
over,'  and  proposed  a  particular  passage  for  perusal.    The 
success  which  has  crowned  the  benevolent  exertions  of  Mr. 
Wood  is  instanced  in  the  examination  that  ensued.     The 
limits  of  the  present  article  will  not  allow  the  insertion  of  the 
whole  in  detail.     The  pupils  evinced  throughout  a  knowledge 
of  language,  a  clearness  of  ideas,  and  an  acuteness  of  discri- 
mination, which  those  who  have  only  witnessed  the  made  up 
exhibitions  of  other  charitable  institutions  for  education,  can 
scarcely  credit  as   having   been  displayed  by  any  youthful 
scholars,  and  more  especially  by  the  children  of  labour.    It 
these  be,  indeed,  the  spontaneous  answers  of  the  pupils,  and 
we  have  not  the  slightest  reason  for  questioning  the  fact, 
they  exhibit  a  far  greater  degree  of  intellect  than  is  usually 
found  in  seminaries  wherein  the  higher  classes  are  usually 
educated.     Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  no  long  tasks  had  repressed  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge— no  grievous  burden  on  the  memory  had  deadened  the 
other  faculties — ^but  the  mind  had  been  expanded  by  a  judi- 
cious course  of  instruction — ^the  pupils  had  been  incited  to 
inquire,  to  think,  and  to  reason — they  had  been  called  upon 
to  exercise  with  pleasure  those  powers  which  become  more 
vigorous  and  acute  in  proportion  to  their  healthful  exertion. 
This  is  indeed  a  triumph  over  the  antiquated  systems  of 
mechanical  learning. 

One  or  two  short  extracts  of  the  examination  are  given,  as 
they  may  perhaps  afford  some  idea  of  its  nature,  and  of  the 
proficiency  of  the  scholars — 

'  Q.  It  is  said,  '<  These  were  the  breathing  times  of  our  heroes." 
What  were  the  breathing  times  ?— A,  Short  intervals  in  the  battle. 
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•  Q.  What  is  meant  by  "  to  breathe"  literally? — A.  To  respire, 

•  Q.  By  what  word  would  you  express  to  "  breathe  in?"— A.  To 
inspire. 

•  Q.  How  would  you  express  to  "  breathe  out  ?*' — ^A.  to  expire 

•  Q.  How  would  you  express  to  "  breathe  through  ?" — ^A.  To 
perspire. 

'  Q.  What  word  would  describe  ot  "breathe  together ?"— A.  To 
conspire. 

'.  .  .  Q.  What  is  "  immediately  ?  "—A.  Literally,  it  signifies^ 
nothing  being  in  the  middle. 

'  Q.  How  would  you  express  to  go  in  the  middle  as  between 
parties  ? — ^A.  To  mediate. 

'  On  the  word  "anxious''  occurring,  I  asked  one  of  the  boys  it9 
meaning.  He  said,  being  anxious  was  hoping  for  or  desiring.  I 
asked,  would  not  the  word  ^'  eager "  express  as  much  as  that? 
"  Yes/'  said  he ;  and  then,  as  if  a  new  distinction  had  struck  him,  he 
said,  '*  but  there  is  a  fearfulness  included  in  anxiety  which  is  not 
expressed  in  eagerness."  ' — p.  32. 

In  how  superior  a  degree  are  the  minds  of  these  poor 
children  stored  with  clear  ideas,  invested  with  the  powers  of 
reasoning,  and  incited  to  a  disposition  of  profiting  by  their 
education  in  after  life,  than  are  those  of  the  unreflecting^ 
beings  who  "have  been  driven  through  the  ordinary  course  of 
school  routine. 

The  second  part  of  this  work  explzdns  and  recommends  ai 
novel  and  pleasing  manner  of  teaching  the  elements  of  gram^ 
mar  to  young  children.  It  is  justly  remarked  by  the  author 
that— 

'  Tasks  in  grammar  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  useless,  and  m*- 
deed  mischievous.  They  are  unnecessary,  because  the  object  m 
view  may  be  attained  without  them ;  they  are  useless,  generaNy  at 
least,  because  that  object  is  not  attained  by  means  of  themf  and 
they  are  mischievous,  because,  from  their  dulness  and  uniBtelligi»- 
bility,  they  fatigue  the  spirit  and  disgust  the  mind  of  the  learner, 
who  is  consequently  led  to  regard  the  acquisition  of  knowledge*  fts  a 
disagreeable,  instead  of  what  it  truly  is,  a  delightful  employment.' 

The  parts  of  speech  are  here  explained  in  an  auufting  con- 
versation between  the  instructor  and  his  pupil.  The  former^ 
after  explaining  that  there  are  only  nine  sorts  of  words  which 
can  be  uttered,  and  that  in  learning  to  distinguish  these,  con- 
sists the  first  knowledge  of  grammar,  proposes  to  form  an» 
imaginary  picture,  and  invites  each  of  his  pupils  to  name- 
something  which  shall  be  placed  in  it.  After  many  images* 
are  grouped  in  this  mental  landscape,  the  childrjen  are  told 
that  all  the  words  they  have  given  are  called  nouns,  and  the 
teacher  endeavours  to  impress  this  information  on  their 
minds.  He  then  continues — '  You  see  the  picture  is  in  no 
sort  of  shape  yet}  all  the  things  are  jumblecl  together  as 
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confttsion.  We  must  have  another  sort  of  words  to  pat 
them  into  order.  Where  shall  your  cottage  be  V  One  of 
the  little  scholars  may  perhaps  say  near  a  brook,  another 
upon  the  hill — ^these  words  <^led  ^  ^positions,  which  in* 
dicate  the  position  of  things  in  rektion  to  each  other,'  are 
then  explained  and  exemplified.  The  teacher  proceeds  thus 
to  the  adjective, — 

*  But  we  must  improve  this  picture  still  more  yet  You  gave  me 
only  the  name»  of  cottage,  church,  &c.,  without  telling  me  what 
kind  of  cottage,  church,  &c.,  you  would  have,  whether  lar^  or 
small,  old  or  new,  &c.  We  must  therefore  take  that  Htile  paioiei^s 
brush  called  an  adjective^  and  give  some  character  to  all  these  things. 
What  sort  of  cottage  will  you  have  V 

After  the  children  have  each  given  their  answer,  the  part 
which  an  adjective  performs  in  a  sentence  is  distinctly  shown. 
The  verb  is  then  introduced: — 

*  Weil,  our  picture  begins  to  look  handsome  now,  both  in  form 
and  colour ;  but  there  is  a  sad  want  of  life  in  ic  **  All*  all  is  stilL** 
We  must  therefore  give  a  little  animation  to  it  by  using  a  few  verbs. 
You  will  think  it  impossible  to  give  lifa  or  action  to  a  cottage  or 
church,  but  you  can  give  it  a  9tale  of  being  ;  it  can  Mtand^  it  can 
reflect  the  sunbeams,  &c.,  and  these  are  verbs.  But  tiy  some  of  the 
other  nouns,  what  shall  your  bells  do  V 

Different  verbs  are  then  brought  forward,  and  the  children 
are  '  initiated  into  a  perception  of  verbs.'  The  conversation 
is  continued  in  the  same  playful  manner,  until  the  picture  is 
completed,  and  the  pupils  are  thus  familiarly  introduced  to 
the  nine  parts  of  speech. 

Grave  persons  who  have  forgotten  their  first  scholastic 
troubles,  may  perhaps  deem  all  this  trivial  and  puerile ;  but 
those  who  still  recollect,  with  disgust,  the  long  grammar 
lessons  which  they  were  compelled  to  lisp  with  tremulous 
voice,  ere  yet  they  could  distinctly  pronounce,  and  still  less 
understand  them,  will  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Smith  for  having 
rescued  their  children  from  the  same  imposition,  and  for 
having  associated  pleasurable,  instead  of  painful  feelings,  with 
the  first  lessons  in  grammar. 

We  do  not  consider  the  section  devoted  to  mental  arith- 
metic particularly  useful  for  the  purposes  of  education.  Some 
curious  properties  of  different  numbers  are  given,  and  sundry 
excellent  methods  for  shortening  the  process  of  mercantile 
calculations  are  shown,  which,  although  they  will  not  at  all 
assist  in  conveying  a  knowledge  of  the  science  and  philosophy 
of  arithmetic,  yet  when  once  this  knowledge  has  been  ac- 
quired, might  afford  examples  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  clear  perception  of  the  natmre  of  numbers. 
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Arithmetic  is  a  most  important  branch  of  education,  inas- 
much as,  properly  taught,  it  may  be  made  the  first  agent,  by 
which  the  reasoning  powers  can  be  developed  and  exercised. 
The  learner,  who,  at  every  step,  is  made  clearly  to  see  suffiU 
cient  reason  for  his  various  operations,  will  acquire  the  habit 
of  not  taking  anything  upon  trust,  and  of  investigating  for 
himself.  It  is  of  consequence,  therefore,  that  this  science 
should  not  be  enveloped  in  any  mystery,  and  that  no  pro-* 
perties  of  numbers  should  be  presented  to  the  pupil,  but 
those  which  may  be  clearly  understood  hv  him.  The  satis- 
factory certainty  in  arithmetical  studies  forms  their  peculiar 
beauty.  The  why  can  always  be  clearly  seen,  and  no  leger- 
demain should  be  played  off,  to  perplex,  as  well  as  astonish, 
the  tyro. 

Several  properties  of  numbers  are  given  in  the  present 
work,  without  any  attempt  at  explanation,  and  many  of  these 
in  a  manner  which  would  imply  that  there  is  something 
magical  and  inexplicable  in  the  number  9. 

*  Would  the  pupil  wish  to  see  a  sum  in  multiplication,  the  pro- 
duct of  which  should  contain  several  figures,  but  all  alike  ?  Tell 
him  to  set  down  all  the  digits  except  the  8,  and  if  he  would  like  the 
product  to  be  all  ones,  let  the  line  be  multiplied  by  one  9.  *  * 
And  here  again  is  the  faithful  number,  for  the  product  presents  9 
ones.' 

In  like  manner,  to  obtain  a  product  of  any  other  recurring 
figure,  the  line  is  multiplied  by  such  a  multiple  of  9  as  the 
figure  required. 

The  examples  of  all  the  wonders  of  9  closes  with  the  fol- 
lowing puerile  passage : — 

'  It  is  evident  that  the  number  9  is  full  of  beauty,  and  (he  pupil 
may  ponder  on  the  curious  effect  of  dismissing  the  8  from  its  fellow 
figures ;  but  although  it  be  thus  dismissed,  it  may  claim,  like  Its 
lesser  brother  3,  the  merit  of  producing  an  important  number,  by 
multiplication  into  itself ;  for  8  times  8  are  64,  and  that  number  is 
a  distinguished  favourite  with  mathematicians,  it  being  divisible  by 
3,  or  by  4,  or  by  8,  or  by  16,  or  by  32,  or  by  64,  without  breaking 
an  integer.  Half  64  is  S3;  half  that  is  16  ;  half  that  is  8 ;  half 
that  is  4  ;  half  that  is  2 ;  and  half  that  is  1 ;  no  fraction  appearing 
in  any  of  those  divisions.' — p.  67. 

Wonderful  that  the  sixth  power  of  2  should  be  divisible  by 
any  of  its  lower  powers  without  leaving  a  remainder  I 

The  number  11  next  appears  on  the  stage  to  perform  its 
unexplained  evolutions ;  and,  finally,  the  two  numbers,  9  and 
il,  are  made  to  astonish  by  a  combination  of  their  powers. 

The  next  example  given  of  a  property  of  numbers  is  pretty 
and  ingenious^  and  may  amuse  those  who  can^  be  made  to 
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understand  the  reason  upon  which  it  is  grounded,  but  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  advisable  to  show  it  to  others  who  are 
not  so  far  adiranced.  Leibnitz,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  who 
remarked,  that  if  any  number  of  figures  be  set  down  in  a  line, 
and  another  line  be  formed  of  the  same  figures  set  doirn  in 
any  order  below  the  others,  after  subtracting  one  line  from 
the  other,  the  remainder  will  always  be  divisible  by  9,  ivith- 
out  leaving  any  fraction.    For  example — 

•  792135  792135 

219753  573921 


9)572382  9)218214 

63598  24246' 

If  only  three  figures  be  used,  and  their  places  be  exactly 
reversed,  the  remainder  will  not  only  be  a  multiple  of  9,  but 
also  of  1 1.     No  attempt  is  made  in  the  present  work  at  ex- 
plidning  the  cause  of  what  is  here  put  forth  as  an  arithmetic 
phenomenon.     The  reason  of  it  may,  however,  be  readily 
shown.     It  is  evident  that  any  term  of  the  geometrical  series 
10,  100,  1000,  &c.,  is  divisible  by  9,  having  a  remainder  of 
1,  therefore,  if  any  of  the  terms  1,  10(9+ 1),  100(99+ 1),  &c., 
be  substracted  fi-om  any  other  higher  term  oi  the  series^  the 
remainder  will  be  some  multiple  of  9 ;  as  1000—1,  1000— 10, 
1000 — 100.    If  the  example  given  be  generalized  by  putting 
a,  A,  c,  &c.,  for  the  respective  numbers,   then  100000a + 
10000i+1000c+100rf+10e+/  represent    the    first    line. 
When  the  second  line  is  100000c+  10000rf+1000A+  100a+ 
10/+ e,  their  diflFerence  will  be  99900a+9000i-9900-c0 
9900d+9tf~9/;  which,  it  is  evident,  let  a.  A,  c,  &c,  be  any 
numbers  whatever,  will  always  be  divisible  by  9,  and  this  in 
whatever  order  they  may  be  placed.     Agam,  in  the  second 
case,  the  first  line  is  lOOa+lOA+c,  the  second  line  100c+ 
lOA+a,  this  difference  will  therefore  be  99a— 99c,  and  99  is 
amumpleof9andll. 

This  is  so  very  simple,  that  it  may  be  readily  understood 
by  children  from  nine  to  twelve  years  of  age,  who  have  had 
their  minds  previously  awakened  to  the  raHonale  of  figures. 

Mr.  5>mith  extols  much  the  extraordinary  value  of  his  arith- 
metical  sc^^es,  for  savuig  ^  nearly  all  the  time  now  wasted  in 
setting  and  correcting  sums  in  the  four  first  rules,  and  for 
enapiing  pupils,  m  an  amusing  manner,  to  acquire  an  extra- 
^S"f  !?  ''.*^''  ''"'*  "'P^'^'^y  ^^  calculation.'  We  do  not  entirely 
Md  lltbni*to  ""^  practical  utUity,  save  as  bemg  an  amusing 

Long  « routine  sums'  should  never  perplex  or  disgust  the 
young  learner,  nor  need  the  time  of  the  master  be  employed 
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in  correcting  the  errors  of  the  scholars.  All  the  four  ele- 
mentary rules  are  susceptible  of  proof  from  the  converse,  and 
it  gives  the  pupil  a  salutary  habit  of  depending  on  himself,  to 
become  sure  that  he  is  correct  without  any  application  to  his 
instructor.  The  bright  face  with  which  a  proved  sum  is 
always  presented  for  inspection,  shows  that  the  certainty  of 
being  right  is  the  greatest  reward  of  exertion. 

Quickness  i^  not  of  so  much  consequence  as  correctness, 
and  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  sufficient  expertness  will 
be  always  acquired  by  practice.  It  is  of  advantage  in  many 
vocations  to  be  what  is  called  a  ^  ready  reckoner,'  but  this 
is  quite  subordinate  to  a  proper  understanding  of  figures  i 
nor  is  it  a  necessary  consequence  that  a  '  quick  arithmetician' 
should,  on  that  account,  be  the  better  able  to  *  form  a  prompt 
and  wise  decision  on  important  affairs  through  life.' 

Everybody  who  is  conversant  with  numbers  generally  finds 
out  for  himself  some  standard,  and  some  practical  rules  which 
may  facilitate  his  calculations,  and  it  is  far  better  that  the 
pupil  should  be  led  to  these  by  his  own  invention  and  manage- 
ment, than  have  them  furnished  to  him,  when  most  probably 
he  will  use  without  understanding  them. 

The  extraordinary  power  of  calculating  with  rapidity,  as 
possessed  by  some  few  persons,  may  be  regarded  as  an  object 
of  curiosity,  rather  than  one  of  practical  utility.  We  believe 
that  the  great  mathematician,  £uler,  has  been  the  only 
instance  in  whom  this  wonderful  faculty  has  been  displayed 
in  very  early  youth,  and  continued  throughout  his  life,  com«i 
bined  with  other  rare  and  transcendent  powers  of  mind. 

Extraordinary  calculators  have,  from  time  to  time,  asto- 
nished the  world,  with  the  exercise  of  this  power  of  men- 
tally combining  and  retaining  figures  ;  but,  one  by  one,  they 
have  disappeared  from  the  stage,  and  no  superior  mental  ex- 
cellence, evinced  in  after >life,  has  drawn  them  again  from 
their  obscurity.  None  of  these  prodigies  have  ever  been 
able  or  willing  to  explain  the  process  by  which  they  accom- 
plished their  object.  In  the  book  before  us  an  exception  is, 
however,  made  in  this  respect,  in  favour  of  Master  Noakes^ 
who  ^  appeared  to  be  as  much  pleased  to  explain,  as  he  was 
to  astonish  his  hearers  by  the  rapidity  of  his  calculations.' 
Several  examples  are  given  of  his  acuteness  and  ingenuity  in 
simplifying  his  operations ;  and  his  clear  manner  of  explain- 
ing evinces  a  degree  of  intellect  very  far  beyond  that  pos- 
sessed by  many  of  his  predecessors,  who  appeared  more  to 
resemble  calculating  machines,  than  reasoning  beings. 

The  pupils  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School  are  de- 
scribed as  having  attained  to  a  surprising  facility  in  mental 
arithmetic : — 

July,  1831.  N 
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•  Three  or  four  of  the  best  arithmeticians  one  day  calculated 
mentally,  and  pronounced  correct  answers,  in  twenty  minutes,  to 
147  questions,  put  to  them  out  of  a  ready  reckoner!' — ^p.  83. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  startling  paragraph,  Mr.  Smith  does 
not  profess  to  have  been  present  at  the  miraculous  perform- 
ance ;  but  he  sets  it  down,  without  advancing  anything 
against  its  probability.  We  hope  that  it  is  a  misprint.  Cre- 
dulity itself  must  hesitate  to  admit  so  astounding  a  fact.  We 
should  regret  any  circumstance  that  would  prevent  our  will- 
ing credence  of  the  other  statements  given  concerning  this 
school. 

A  short  sketch  of  a  system  of  mnemonics  concludes  the 
volume.  In  this  part  the  author  does  not  profess  to  advance 
anything  original,  but  his  ideas  on  the  subject  are  rational 
and  judicious, — perhaps  the  execution  does  not  merit  equal 
praise. 

The  ordinary  method  of  taxing  the  memory,  in  learning 
what  is  called  tasks  or  rules  by  rote,  deservedly  receives 
Mr.  Smith's  strong  reprobation ;  and  were  his  usefulness 
limited  to  only  this  one  particular,  it  would  entitle  him  suffi- 
ciently to  be  placed  among  the  zealous  and  enlightened  who 
are  at  work  in  the  great  cause  of  education.     In  his  lectures, 

*  He  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  tasks  ought  never  to  be  im- 
posed, when  the  matter  intended  to  be  impresed  on  the  memory, 
can  be  so  impressed  by  ordinary  instruction,  or  by  reasoning  on 
general  principles.  Mere  tasks  learnt  by  rote  attach  only  to  the 
memory,  and  by  such  tasks  the  memory  would  indeed  be  overbur- 
dened, if  it  did  not  relieve  itself  by  suffering  its  stores  to  escape ; 
that  is,  by  forgetting  the  unintelligible,  and,  therefore,  unwelcome 
lumber  which  oppressed  it.  Ask  any  well-educated  person  how 
many  of  those  things  his  memory  retains  which  were  only  com- 
mitted to  it  by  means  of  tasks  ;  and  then  contrast  the  scantiness  of 
his  recollections  of  those  things  with  the  abundance  and  freshness 
of  his  impressions  of  principles  and  facts,  in  the  reception  of  which 
his  judgment  or  fancy  has  been  engaged.' 

Again : 

'  If  persons  took  one-tenth  of  the  pains  in  attending  to  general 
principles^  which  they  employ  in  committing  to  memory,  not  only 
would  their  knowledge  be  more  extensive,  but  their  minds  more 
active  and  efficient  for  all  the  various  purposes  of  our  nature.' — 
pp.  87,  88. 

The  memory  must,  however,  be  sometimes  called  in  re- 
quisition, in  cases  which  appear  to  lie  within  its  province 
alone.  It  is  useful  to  recollect  facts  chronologically,  and  to 
arrange  them  in  due  order,  within  the  store -house  of  our 
mind ;  by  this  means  clear  ideas  are  always  retained  of  the 
course  of  leading  events — of  the  progress  of  society— aud  o£ 
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the  contemporaneous  periods  of  the  different  nations  of  the 
world.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  much  assistance  may 
be  given  to  memory,  even  in  its  peculiar  department,  by 
associating  with  it,  as  an  auxiliary,  somt  other  power  of  the 
mind  ;  thus,  an  acquaintance  with  dates  may  be  acquired 
with  facility,  and  obtain  a  permanent  place  in  the  mind.  To 
devise  some  means  of  affording  this  assistance  is  the  business 
of  mnemonics.  It  is  evident  then,  that  in  arranging  a 
system  for  this  purpose,  an  association  with  the  reason  or 
the  imagination  should  be  obtained  in  the  most  simple  and 
natural  manner.  Many  words  should  not  be  crowded  on  the 
memory  for  the  better  recollection  of  one,  and  whatever 
words  are  to  be  remembered,  in  order  to  recall  the  date, 
should  certainly  comprise  good  sense  and  good  English. 
These  desiderata  have  rarely  been  found  in  any  systems  of 
mnemonics.  The  machinery  has  in  general  been  too  com-^ 
plicated  and  uninteresting,  burdening  the  memory  with  an 
overpowering  quantity  of  extraneous  nonsense,  which,  one 
would  imagine,  required  a  greater  efibrt  of  the  memory  for 
its  retention,  than  the  recollection  of  a  few  dates. 

For  these  reasons,  Grey's  *  Memoria  Technica,'  however 
ingenious,  presents  insuperable  objections  to  the  general 
adoption  of  his  method ;  and  we  believe  there  are  compara- 
tively few,  who  have  ever,  to  any  useful  extent,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  numerous  tables  found  in  his  elaborate  work. 

Feinagle's  System  of  Associations,  by  which,  a  few  years 
back,  so  many  fancied  that  they  were  becoming  miraculously 
wise,  is  now  entirely  sunk  into  oblivion  \  and  perhaps  there 
is  not  one  person  among  all  that  composed  his  numerous 
classes,  who  retains  one  distinct  idea,  obtained  in  conse- 
quence of  attendance  upon  his  lectures.  In  general,  the 
artifices  employed  for  impressing  numeral  facts  on  the  mind, 
have  not  been  sufficiently  attractive  to  invite  to  their  exten- 
sive adoption.  We  do  not  think  that  the  sketch  before  us  is 
at  all  calculated  to  obtain  greater  favour. 

In  all  the  systems  of  mnemonics^  wherein  words  are 
employed,  the  fundamental  principle  is,  that  of  making  a 
certain  number  of  letters  symbolic  of  the  respective  figures 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  0.  'Dr.  Grey  assigned  this  office  to 
the  vowels,  as  well  as  the  consonants ;  hence  his  choice  of 
words  was  limited,  and,  in  consequence,  those  combinations 
were  formed  of  uncouth  sounds,  which  deterred  the  student 
from  attempting  to  make  himself  familiar  with  them. 

Consonants  alone  arc  used  in  the  system  under  examina- 
tion ;  by  which  plan  correct  words  may  be  formed.  But  we 
tliink  that  there  is  here  a  needless  complication,  and  that  the 
memory  is  called  upon  to  make  a  greater  effort  than  is  ne«^ 
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cessarv,  for  merely  giving  to  eacli  figure  its  peculiar  repre* 
sentatives.  Ten  unconnected  incongruous  words,  such  as 
'  magi,* '  raze,*  '  cooky  &c.,  must  each^  in  its  proper  place^ 
be  associated  with  tjie  different  digits. 

The  arrangement  of  letters  being  made^  it  remains  to 
combine  them  together  in  words  for  the  formation  of  certain 
numbers  to  be  remembered,  as  naturally,  in  as  few  words, 
and  in  as  good  language  as  possible,  consistent  with  pro* 
ducing  an  association  in  the  mind.  The  examples  in  the 
present  work  are  lamentably  deficient  in  all  these  particuhirs. 
For  the  purpose  of  remembering  the  dates  of  accession  of 
each  of  the  kings  of  England,  two  lines  of — we  cannot  call 
them  poetry,  nor  scarcely  do  they  deserve  the  name  of  rhyme 
— but  two  lines  of  wretched  doggrel  are  recommended  to  be 
committed  to  memory,  in  order  to  recollect  the  concluding 
word  in  which  the  date  is  conveyed.  Better  would  it  be 
never  to  have  the  mind  stored  with  these  useful  dates,  than 
to  have  so  much  accompanying  useless  absurdity,  and  thus 
run  the  risk  of  spoiling  the  pupil's  taste  for  the  beauties  of 
poetry,  in  endeavouring  to  learn  and  retain  such  an  insuffer- 
able jingle.  Two  specimens  of  these  couplets  will  perhaps 
be  quite  sufiicient  to  prevent  the  rest  from  being  perused : — 

'  For  no  man  did  Henry  the  Eighth  care  a  wisp, 
And  so  fat  he  became  that  he  scarcely  could  lup! 

*  Elizabeth,  ev*n  when  in  years  rather  mellow. 
Conceived  herself  lovely,  though  wriukled  and  yellow* 
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There  is  a  fault  in  the  arrangement,  as  well  as  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  system.  The  letters  representing  the  figures 
are  contained  in  one  word,  whereby  the  power  of  introducing 
it  with  propriety  is  very  circumscribed.  By  causing  only 
the  initial  letter  of  each  word  to  form  the  date,  a  much 
wider  scope  is  at  once  given  to  ingenuity  in  constructing  au 
appropriate  sentence. 

In  a  small  unpretending  little  book  published  a  few  years 
ago,  and  entitled  *  A  System  of  Chronology,*  by  Mrs.  John 
Slater,  this  plan  is  practised  with  great  advantage ;  while 
the  letters  are  so  simply  associated  with  the  numbers,  that 
the  preliminary  step  of  learning  these  may,  without  difficulty, 
be  acquired  in  five  minutes.  By  the  above  method  sen- 
tences are  constructed,  having  some  marked  reference  to  the 
circumstance,  the  date  of  which  is  to  be  remembered.  For 
example,  the  date  of  the  death  of  Socrates  is  known  by 
recollecting  the  sentence — *  /Zest,  ^age  A^ocrates.'    The  pe- 
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riod  of  the  death  of  Newton  is  shown  by  the  following :— 
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'  ITie^reat  iVewton  Auriecl'     Every  useful  date  is,  through 

this  contrivance,  readily  acquired  by  children,  "without  being 
made  an  irksome  task;  indeed,  it  is  rather  a  matter  of 
amusement  to  them,  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  forming 
sentences  for  themselves. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  expressing  a  sincere 
hope  that  Mr.  Smith  will  continue  to  give  his  valuable  assist- 
ance towards  demolishing  the  pernicious  systems  by  which 
education  has  heretofore  been  enslaved,  and  replacing  them 
by  rational  and  enlightened  methods  of  expanding  the  youth- 
ful mind,  and  leading  it  on  to  the  love  of  knowledge  and 
virtue. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

TBX  JB8UIT  COLLBOB  AT  FBEIBURG— A  DIOCESAN  VISITATION. 

*  Geneva,  1830. 
*  I  made  an  excursion  to  Freiburgf,  in  the  month  of  June  last,  at 
the  invitation  of  a  friend  here,  who  was  g^oing  to  place  one  of  his 
sons  in  the  Jesuit  Seminary ;  and  I  took  some  pains  to  became 
acquainted  with  it  in  all  its  parts.     Conceive  a  spacious  edifice, 
forming  an  oblong  square,  with  four  stories  above  ground,  and  Jour 
hundred  and  ninely^eigfU  windows ;  and,  conceiving  this,  how  is  it 
possible  further  to  conceive  that  it  should  labour  under  a  deficiency 
of  light  ?    This  stately  mansion  lies,  like  a  citadel,  on  the  highest 
ground  in  the  town.     On  our  entrance  we  were  received  by  a  ser- 
vitor in  the  sable  livery  of  his  order  ;  there  was  much  of  courtesy  in 
his  address.     As  soon  as  we  had  crossed  the  threshold,  the  double 
iron  wicket  behind  us  was  instantly  closed,  and  our  cicerone  deli- 
vered himself  of  a  loud  rap  or  two  against  the  knocker  of  the  door. 
Forthwith  it  was  answered  by  two  young  "  Jesuit  Fathers,"  whose 
office  it  was  to  show  strangers  round  the  establishment.     Away, 
then,  we  were  hurried  with  almost  breathless  velocity  through  a  host 
of  broad,  well-lighted,  cleanly  corridors  ;  ever  and  anon  stopping  a 
second  to  recover  our  wind  and  take  an  admiring  glance  at  the  order 
and  comfort  which  pervaded  the  kitchens,  dining-halls,  and  larders  ; 
for  there  is  not  a  nail  or  peg  but  what  is  kept  as  clean  and  perfect 
as  in  a  palace.     The  interior  is  arranged  with  so  much  tact  that 
nothing  which  passes  can  escape  the  observant  eye.     Our  next  visit 
was  to  the  playgrounds  and  gardens,  where  the  pupils  were  enjoying 
themselves  right  lustily :  had  the  weather  been  bad  they  would  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  apartments  allotted  for  their  recreation ;  and 
what,  think  ye,  these  contain  ?     Billiard-tables,  a  pretty  theatre,  a 
bazaar  stocked  with  every  sort  of  toy  and  plaything ;    in  short, 
nothing  was  wanting  which  youthful  thirst  for  amusement  can  put 
in  requisition.     A  tone  of  gentleness  and  benevolence  seemed,  even 
when  the  classes  were  under  tuition,  the  universal  order  of  the  day ; 
nor  would  it  be  easy  for  a  superficial  observer  to  detect  the  keen  and 
unintermitting  vigilance  with  which  the  teachers  watch  their  pupils; 
not  one  word,   or  motion,  or  change  of  feature  passes  unheeded  j 
the  most  trivial  occurrence  is  entered  into  a  book  with  scrupulous 
accuracy ;  and,  with  this  book  at  his  elbow,  the  scholar  is  summoned 
every  evening  to  render  an  account  of  the  day's  occupation.     Woe 
betide  the  hapless  urchin  who  shall  treat  a  fault  with  slight,  or  sboiv 
himself  ashamed  to  hiring  it  out.     This  wakefulness  is  carried  with 
so  high  a  hand,  that  the  very  words  which  a  boy  utters  in  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  slumber  are  carried  to  book !     In  spite  of  sweet  looks 
and  honeyed  words,  nothing  can  exceed  the  harsh  and  inexorable 
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manner  in  which  chastisement  is  inflicted.  But  I  should  not  have 
quarrelled  with  this,  had  I  not  found  the  seminary  at  least  two  cen- 
turies behind  its  contemporaries  in  its  scholarship :  for,  in  history, 
its  oracle  is  old  Father  Loriquet — in  natural  history,  the  Abb^ 
Nollet — ^in  Greek,  fragments  from  St.  Basil  and  St.  Gregory — and 
in  French  literature,  here  and  there  a  fable  or  some  mortuary  oration. 
As  for  mathematics,  canon  law,  or  philosophy,  the  least  said  the 
soonest  mended.  It  would,  however,  be  unjust  not  to  quote  the 
exception  to  the  rule  ;  they  have  a  Flemish  Abb^  here,  who  holds 
the  appointment  of  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history,  and 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  P^re  Physicien ;  and  he  is,  indeed,  the  only 
academical  functionary  whose  talents  and  acquirements  do  honour 
to  the  institution.  So  little  do  the  generality  of  parents  look  into 
these  matters,  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  youths 
beneath  its  roof  two  years  ago ;  and  parents  must  not  take  credit 
for  improved  concern  in  this  particular,  even  though  the  number 
has  at  present  dwindled  down  to  one  hundred  and  thirty.  Two- 
thirds  are  natives  of  the  canton  itself  (Freiburg)  ;  the  remainder  are 
exotics  from  France,  Belgium,  Savoy,  and  the  Swiss  cantons ;  and 
those  from  the  first-mentioned  kingdom  are,  without  almost  one 
exception,  from  country  towns.  It  is  the  practice  here,  and  indeed 
in  every  other  Jesuit  school,  to  avoid  no  artifice,  however  degrading, 
which  offers  a  chance  of  attaching  such  pupils  to  the  Order  as  give 
evidence  of  a  temper  or  of  natural  endowments  fitted  for  its  pur- 
poseSj  or  are  calculated,  from  their  rank  or  connexions  in  society,  to 
forward  its  interests.  This  was  the  motive  which  advanced  young 
Count  Stollberg  to  the  dignity  of  a  teacher  last  year. 

*  On  our  return  we  fell  in  with  the  Bishop,  who  was  coming  back 
from  inspecting  his  diocese.  He  was  travelling  in  company  with 
his  Chancellor  and  a  member  of  the  Freiburg  Council,  whose  office 
it  is  to  examine  the  parochial  registers.  Every  parish  has  to  pay 
this  "  Prince  of  the  Holy  Empire,"  as  he  styles  himself,  sixteen 
Swiss  francs  (about  18*.),  besides  half  as  many  to  the  councillor, 
and  two  to  the  horseman  en  chef,  who  escorts  them.  The  expenses 
of  his  Highness'  journey  and  victualling  cost  each  parish  sixty-four 
francs,  and  the  sum  levied  on  the  whole  canton  is,  therefore,  no  less 
than  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  francs,  or  130^. 
We  must  add  to  this,  the  military  parade  with  which  he  is  accom- 
panied and  greeted ;  the  festivities,  banquets,  &c.,  which  mark  his 
progress.  These  matters  cannot  be  had  without  a  large  outlay  ;  and 
the  charge  of  the  whole  tour  could  not,  as  I  was  assured,  fall  much 
short  of  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds.' 

GERMANY. 

Leipzig. — During  the  existing  summer  semester  no  fewer  than 
122  individuals,  regularly  admitted  by  the  University  Council, 
(namely  35  ordinary  and  24  extraordinary  professors,  and  63  lec- 
turers,) have  announced  their  intention  of  giving  courses  :  these  will 
consist  of  12  in  theology,  45  in  jurisprudence,  S3  in  physic^  and 
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32  in  philosophy.  Notwithstanding  this  abundant  supply,  it  is  a 
subject  of  complaint  that  many  branches  of  science  are  very  scantily, 
and  some  not  at  all  provided  for. 


( 


A  very  useful  and  tolerably  complete  description  of  the  past  and 
present  constitution  of  this  University  has  lately  appeared,  under  the 
title  of  •  Die  Universitat  Leipzig  in  der  Vergangenheit  und  Gegen- 
wart  von  C.  C.  C.  Gretschel.  Dresden,  Hilscher,  1830.'  Though 
the  author  has  treated  principally  of  the  external  condition  of  the 
University,  yet  this  is  still  the  best  book  for  giving  a  person  a  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  Saxon  Universities.— JaArfcucA.  Seebode, 

Bonn. — The  number  of  students  who  have  frequented  this  Uni- 
versity during  the  winter  session  1830-1831,  has  been  884,  exclu- 
sive of  93  foreigners. 

The  matriculations  in  Theology  (Protestant)  were  116 
Theology  (Catholic)  271 

Law 232 

Medicine       ....  134 

Philosophy,  &c.      .     .  112 

Various  (but  immatriculatcd)    19 

University  op  Jena. — Professor  SchrCter  was  installed  in  the 
Pro-Rectorship  on  the  5lh  of  February  last.  During  his  predeces- 
sor's discharge  of  that  office,  151  students  quitted  the  University, 
and  123  entered  it.  On  the  6th  of  February  the  number  present 
was  556,  of  whom 

249  were  students  in  Divinity, 
174  Jurisprudence, 

71  Medicine, 

62  Philosophy, 

University  of  Wurtzburg. — ^We  learn  from  an  official  enume- 
ration of  the  officers  and  students  of  this  University,  which  has 
been  published  for  the  first  time  during  the  preceding  winter,  that 
the  number  of  students  present  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter 
session  1830-1831,  was  605,  and  of  these  409  were  Bavarian  sub- 
jects, and  the  remainder  foreigners,  their  classification  being  as 
follows : — 

Theology  .         .         .         .159 

Law 99 

Physic 230 

Philosophy       .         .         .         .117 

On  the  11th  of  March  last  died,  at  Pesth,  Charles  von  Kisfaludy^ 
the  celebrated  Hungarian  poet,  in  his  fiftieth  year ;  and  on  the  20th 
of  the  same  month,  at  Erlangen,  C.  F,  von  Gluck,  the  veteran  of 
German  jurists,  and  professor  of  law  to  the  University  of  Erlangen, 
in  his  sixty-sixth  year.  Scarcely  thirty  minutes  before  his  decease, 
this  indefatigable  scholar  was  busy  correcting  his  commentary  on 
the  Pandects. 
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GREECE. 

The  '  Orphanoirophion  '  at  Egina  is  one  of  the  first  establish- 
ments which  have  been  founded  by  the  present  government ;  it  is  a 
spacious  edifice,  forming  an  oblong  square,  the  principal  entrance 
to  which  is  from  the  west.  It  affbrds  education  to  the  children, 
whom  the  French  government  have  redeemed  in  Egypt,  ais  well  as 
to  the  offspring  of  indigent  parents.  Its  present  number  of  pupils 
is  about  three  hundred.  They  are  instructed  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  education,  and  afterwards  taught  the  mechanical  arts 
under  some  other  roof.  Ancient  Greek  forms  part  of  the  course 
laid  down.  In  other  spots,  the  government  have  likewise  appointed 
as  many  as  forty-eight  professors  of  that  language,  who  have  2386 
pupils  under  their  care.  There  are  sixty-four  schools,  where  the 
system  of  mutual  instruction  obtains ;  and  they  are  frequented  by 
5418  pupils. — As  a  member  of  the  French  Philhellenic  Society, 
I  considered  it  my  duty  to  visit  several  of  these  schools,  and  I  am 
bound  to  notice,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  excellent  state  in  which 
I  found  those  of  the  islands  of  Tino,  Syra,  Poros,  and  Naxos.  M. 
Mustoxidi,  a  Greek  of  Corfu,  whose  works  have  entitled  him  to  the 
honour  of  being  appointed  a  corresponding  member  of  the  French 
Institute,  is  the  Ephor  of  the  '  Orphanotrophion.'  Through  his 
zealous  instrumentality,  a  museum  has  been  formed  in  it,  which 
contains  numerous  archaeological  remains,  brought  together  from 
various  parts  of  Greece.  Independently  of  a  considerable  number 
of  inedited  inscriptions,  we  observed  several  beautiful  Santorin 
vases,  the  statue  of  a  sphynx,  a  variety  of  basso-relievos,  gold 
jewellery,  and  a  few  bronze  and  terra- cotta  figures.— Ga?iWt>r 
(TArc^s  Recollections  of  Greece  in  the  year  1830. 

IONIAN  ISLANDS. 

Return  of  the  number  of  Scholars  of  the  Ionian  University,  and 
the  Secondary  Schools  in  the  United  Ionian  Islands,  from  the 
promulgation  of  the  new  Regulations,  to  the  month  of  January, 
1831. 

I»Ua<L  Feb.— July.  18W.    OcL  18»-July,  1880.   Oct  IflSO-Jan.  1881. 


Corfu,  University     . 

Secondary  School    . 

Cephalonia,  Second.  Schools 
Zante     . 

76 
75 
89 

85 

St.  Maura 

• 

76 

Cerigo     . 
Ithaca     . 

• 

64 
55 

Pax(5     . 

, 

43 

60 

62 

69 

81 

78 

77 

90 

100 

58 

52 

56 

54 

45 

55 

33 

33 

Total     .         563  489  516 

The  scholastic  year  begins  October  1,  and  ends  July  31. 
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Return  of  the  number  of  Scholars  in  the  Ionian  University,  and 
in  the  Preparatory  School  at  Corfu,  from  their  first  establishment 
under  Frederic,  late  Earl  of  Guilford,  till  the  month  of  August, 
1828. 


Jiatirf, 


Of  Cotfu. 

Of  th« 
other 

Of      ' 

ForrU^n 
CouBtriM. 

ToUL^ 

Til. 

Selations. 

Public. 

Jhml^abmne^aat,  ^ 

Island*. 

bknden.     ] 

1823' 4b  51 

10 

16 

40 

23 

2 

7 

8 

3 

6 

43 

43 

0 

0 

0 

1824,  5{^g 

21 

39 

82 

48 

8 

10 

16 

26 

13 

101 

70 

28 

1 

2 

1825.  6{^j; 

70 

71 

220 

150 

27 

17 

26 

60 

22 

143 

93 

44 

3 

3 

1826  7I*  ^® 

78 

67 

214 

105 

39 

31 

39 

82 

34 

210 

159 

47 

3 

1 

^^^''ititt 

70 

65 

179 

46 

58 

40 

203 

50 

A  University,  b  Preparatory  School,  'E(prjfi€7ov,  The  scholastic 
year  for  the  University  began  November  15,  and  ended  June  31  ; 
for  the  School,  November  15,  and  ended  August  15. 


Law         • 

Divinity         •         • 

Moral  Philosophy 

Greek  . 

Latin  and  Italian 

English 

Pure  Mathematics 

Mixed  Mathematics 

Experimental  Philosophy 

Chemistry 


ProfMBor*— UniT.  Corfu. 

Dr.  Pasquale  Carusus 
pr,  Girolamo  Santorio 
Rev.  Dr.  Constant.  Tipaldn 
f*Rev  Deacon  Neophytus 
\       Bambas 
Dr.  Con  Stan  tine  Asopius 
Dr.  Gaetano  Grassetti 
W.  Thistlethwaite,  M.A. 
tDr.  John  Carandinds 
JW.  Thistlethwaite,  M.A 
Dr.  George  Theriands 
§Dr.  Athanasius  Polites 


Cephalonia. 
Naples, 
s  Cephalonia. 

►Scio. 

Greece. 

Rome. 

England. 

Cephalonia. 

England. 

Zante. 

Sta.  Maura. 


There  are  nineteen  young  men  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Seminary. 
Two  have  been  lately  examined,  and  have  obtained  their  diploma  in 
divinity. 

There  is  a  central  School  in  each  of  the  islands,  and  two  in 
Cephalonia,  at  Argostoli,  and  Lixuri.  The  master  of  each  of  the 
central  schools  inspects  the  village  schools  every  three  months. 
Slates,  pencils,  desks,  and  benches,  with  a  few  books,  are  supplied 
by  the  public,  under  certain  conditions. 


♦  Rector  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Seminary. 

f  Ephorus  of  the  University. 

J  Secretary  tothe  Commission  for  Public  Instruction.! 

}  Inspector  of  the  Mutual  Instruction  Schools, 
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MUTUAL 

INSTRUCTION. 

Iilaad*. 

NambOTofSchooU. 

Number  of  Scholan. 

Corfu 

23 

914 

Cephalonia 
Zante 

26 
49 

958 
1459 

Santa  Maura 

11 

382 

Ithaca 

7 

475 

Cerigo 
Pax6 

5 
4 

194 
173 

Total     *     125  4555 


UNITED  STATES. 


Provision  for  Schools. — In  an  article  on  Legislative  Provision 
for  Schools,  in  the  '  American  Annals  of  Education,*  of  January 
last,  it  is  remarked,  that  the  modes  which  have  been  adopted  in  the 
United  States  for  the  support  of  schools  may  be  reduced  to  three: — 
1st,  funds  ;  2d,  taxation  ;  3d,  a  combination  of  both. 

Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  have  adopted  the  first  plan.  The 
fund  of  Connecticut  amounts  to  about  1,700,000  dollars,  a  consi- 
derable sum  for  so  small  a  state  ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  best 
judges  that  the  actual  influence  of  this  fund  is  injurious.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  and  Vermont,  have  always  maintained  the  plan 
of  taxation.  Vermont  has  a  small  fund,  but  no  aid  has  yet  been  af- 
forded by  it  to  schools.  New  York  has  combined  both  plans.  By 
the  last  report  it  appears  that  the  New  York  fund  is  1,661,081 
dollars,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Connecticut.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  available  part  of  the  fund  pays  only  one-tenth  of  the 
annual  expenditure  on  the  common  schools;  another  tenth  is 
assessed  on  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  the  towns  respectively ;  and 
the  two-tenths,  thus  made  up,  constitute  what  is  called  the  school 
monies.  Something  less  than  two-tenths  is  raised  by  a  tax  on  the 
property  in  the  districts,  and  the  remaining  nearly  six-tenths,  or 
600,000  dollars  (the  whole  expense  being  1,000,000  dollars),  is 
paid  by  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  scholars. 

Since  the  revision  of  the  New  York  common  school  system,  which 
was  not  in  full  operation  till  1821,  the  average  annual  increase  of 
children  between  five  and  fifteen  has  been  about  16,500  ;  and  the 
average  increase  of  the  number  of  scholars  instructed  has  been 
about  20,000  a. year  for  the  last  ten  years.  In  1830,  the  number  of 
children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  in  the  districts  which 
made  returns  was  468,257 ;  while  the  number  of  children  actually 
instructed  in  those  districts  was  480,041.  During  the  single  year 
1828,  311  new  school  districts  were  formed. 

Schwartz,  one  of  the  most  eminent  writers  on  education  in  Ger- 
many, observes,  in  his  '  History  of  Education,'  that  the  state  of 
New  York  has  the  greatest  number  of  children  in  its  schools  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  population  of  any  country  that  he  has  found.  , 

The  state  of  Maine  has  a  very  simple  plan  for  providing  for  the 
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schools.  They  have  no  fund  whatever,  but  oblige  every  district  to 
raise,  for  tlie  purposes  of  education,  a  sum  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  or  its  property.  If  a  town  or  district 
neglects  to  do  this  it  is  liable  to  a  fine. . 

The  following  tabular  view  is  takeq  from  the  *  Traveller  and 
Monthly  Gazetteer,'  published  at  Philadelphia,  June  1828. 

Newspapers  published  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1775; 
ditto,  in  1810  ;  and  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  1828: — 

1SS9. 

78 


\ 


State*.  Number  In  177A- 

Maine „ 

Massachusetts 7 

New  Hampshire. ...  1 

Vermont „ 

Rhode  Island 2 

Connecticut 4 

New  York 4 

Jersey „ 

Pennsylvania 9 

Delaware   „ 

Maryland 2 

District  of  Columbia  „ 

Virginia 2 


North  Carolina  . 
South  Carolina  . . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentucky    

Ohio 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Illinois    

Missouri , 

Arkansas  

Cherokee  Nation 


2 
3 
1 


32 
12 
14 

7 

11 
66 

8 
71 

2 
21 

6 
23 
10 
10 
13 

1 

it 

4 
10 

6 
17 
14 


17 

21 

11 

26 

161 

22 

185 

4 

32 

9 

34 

15 

16 

13 

2 

10 

6 

9 

8 

23 

69 
17 
2 
4 
5 
1 
1 


Total 


.37 


358 


827 


The  great  majority  of  these  are  weekly  papers ;  some,  however, 
are  published  twice  and  thrice  a  week;  and  in  the  large  towns  of 
Boston,  New  York,  Albany,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  some 
other  places,  there  are  daily  papers,  one  or  more.  New  York  has 
twelve  daily  papers,  and  Boston  four. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  there  is  one  French  paper,  and  one 
Spanish  paper,  published  weekly. 

In  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  there  are  twenty-two  weekly  news- 
papers in  the  German  language,   and  also  several  German  news* 
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papers  in  the  state  of  Maryland.  There  are  two  German  papers  in 
Ohio.  One  daily  French  paper  is  published  at  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  besides  one  or  two  more  in  that  language. 

The  Cherokee  Indians  (state  of  Georgia)  have  a  newspaper 
printed  in  their  own  language,  and  also  partly  in  a  newly  invented 
character. 


The  following  extract,  which  we  do  not  recommend  as  a  model 
of  style,  contains  something  which  is  of  much  higher  value  than 
fine  words — the  results  of  certain  experiments  in  education,  which 
deserve  the  attention  of  all  parents  and  teachers. 

The  New  York  Evangelist  furnishes  a  report  of  the  Manual 
Labour  Academy  of  German  Town,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  passages : — 

*  The  institution  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  It  now  contains 
twenty-three  pupils,  and  an  accession  of  ten  is  expected  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  term.  The  main  building  has  been  altered  so 
as  to  accommodate  thirty-seven  pupils,  and  a  new  workshop  has 
been  erected.  The  farm,  also,  during  the  last  six  months,  has  been 
under  improvement.  All  the  fences  have  been  cleared  of  weeds 
and  brambles ;  fif\y  loads  of  soil  taken  out  from  a  principal  drain  ; 
about  one  acre  of  wild  swamp  land,  flooded  from  an  accumulation 
of  soil  on  the  margin  of  a  brook,  which  runs  through  it,  has  been 
drained  by  several  ditches,  so  as  to  afford  a  crop  of  buck  wheat ; 
four  acres,  at  the  north  extremity  of  the  farm,  neglected  for  some 
years,  have  been  fallowed,  cleared,  and  sowed  with  wheat;  and  a 
half  acre,  contiguous  to  the  barn,  has  been  enclosed  by  thirty 
pannels  of  post  and  rail  fence,  and  converted  into  a  very  productive 
culinary  garden.  The  institution  has  three  officers,  a  principal,  an 
assistant  teacher,  and  a  farmer.  The  pupils  who  are  now  in  the 
academy  differ  from  each  other  in  almost  every  particular ;  their 
ages  vary  from  fifteen  to  twenty-eight  years.  One  is  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, two  from  New  York,  two  from  New  Jersey,  thirteen 
from  this  state,  of  whom  nine  are  from  the  city.  Seven  of  the  pupils 
are  beneficiaries,  nine  are  supported  by  parents  or  guardians,  and 
three  are  dependant  on  their  own  resources.  With  the  exception  of 
six  of  them,  their  constitutions  are  good.  Three  have  been  afflicted 
with  intermittent  fevers.  But  the  complaints  common  to  students — 
the  effects  of  the  studio-sedentary  habit — do  not  exist  among  them. 
On  the  contrary,  one,  who  entered  sickly,  has  now  health  and 
strength ;  another,  who  was  so  indisposed  as  to  be  unfit  for  labour 
or  study,  is  now  capable  of  both  ;  and  a  third,  who  had  dyspeptic 
attacks  from  study,  now  prosecutes  it  with  manual  labour,  and 
enjoys  good  health.  Fifleen  of  the  twenty-three  have  the  ministry 
professedly  in  view.  The  studies  of  these  pupils  are  the  same  as  in 
other  academies  or  seminaries  ;  but  the  hours  of  recreation  are  not 
the  hours  of  waste  and  idleness,  and,  as  it  is  too  oflen,  of  immo- 
rality. Four  hours  daily,  at  the  least,  have  been  employed  in  useful 
bodily  labour  by  every  student.  And  by  the  profits  of  this  labour, 
they  have  not  only  more  or  less  defrayed  their  own  expenses  of 
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education,  but  have  established  their  health  and  increased   their 
stren[rth  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  made  them  rejoice  in  both. 
Their  skill  has  been  called  into  exercise.     They  are  becoming  dex- 
terous, as  well  as  intellig:ent  and  moral.     The  head,  the  heart,  aad 
the  hands,  are  all  educated,  and  the  pupils  thereby  fitted  for  Uie 
vicissitudes  of  life ;  particularly  so,  if  any  of  them  be  destined  for  our 
new  settlements  as  christian  missionaries,  and  more  particularly  so, 
since  now  no  parent,  by  patrimony  or  influence,   can  secure   the 
destiny  of  his  son  amid  the  turnings  and  overturning'S  of  nations, 
and  families,  and  individuals.     A  complete  education  is  the  only 
sure  rock. 

*  Eighteen  montlis  ago,  the  plan  of  uniting  academic  studies  with 
useful  and  systematic  bodily  labour,  appeared  to  us  as  an  imprac- 
ticable scheme,  unsanctioned  by  the  example  of  old  institutions  of 
learning,  and  incompatible  with  a  student's  life.  And  now  there 
are  already  ten  manual  labour  institutions  in  operation  throughout 
this  country,  and  others  about  to  be  established.  The  facts  which 
they  afford  demonstrate  that  this  manual  labour  system — the  same, 
indeed,  which  Franklin  and  such  men  personally  adopted,  and 
which  was  no  novelty  to  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  to  the  Jewish 
people — which  Paul  at  Corinth  experienced  the  benefit  of — is  one 
which  will  also  euable  an  entire  community,  and  the  world,  to 
educate  themselves.  The  health-preserving  and  life-saving  labour 
of  the  hands,  defrays  the  expenses  of  education.  Youth  of  genius 
and  piety,  bom  in  poverty,  need  far  less  the  arm  of  charity  to  con- 
duct them  to  public  usefulness.  Time  and  effort  are  almost  all  they 
require.  Parents  have  less  of  the  overreaching  anxiety  to  accumu- 
late means  for  the  education  of  their  sons  :  the  muscles  deposited  in 
broad  and  numerous  layers  on  their  bones  is  a  patrimony  to  each 
one  of  them  for  this  object.  And  the  day-labourers  may  be  in- 
formed, that  the  same  power  which  he  expends  in  toil,  is,  in  his 
boys,  a  receipted  school-bill.' 

From  the  '  American  Annals  of  Education,'  January  1831,  we 
learn  that  similar  establishments  are  forming  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States ;  ten  schools  or  academies  of  this  class  are  in  actual 
operation.  Particular  instances  are  mentioned  in  which  the  profits 
of  the  student's  labour  go  far  towards  defra)ing  their  expenses,  while 
their  health  is  also  improved,  and  their  proficiency  in  their  studies 
consequently  accelerated. 

In  a  climate  like  our  own,  so  favourable  to  bodily  exertion,  such 
a  plan  as  this  modified  according  to  circumstances  would  contribute 
most  materially  to  the  physical  and  moral  improvement  of  all  classes, 
and  particularly  of  the  wealthier,  if  they  could  be  brought  to 
adopt  it. 

JAMAICA. 

Jamaica  Itinerating  Libraries. — At  the  request  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Brown,  we  publish  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  his  on  the 
subject  of  itinerating  libraries  : — •  In  the  "  Journal  of  Education," 
No.  II.,  the  writer  of  a  notice  on  the  Itinerating  Libraries,  appears* 
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as  well  as  some  other  friends,  to  have  greatly  mistaken  the  class  of 
persons  for  whose  use  these  libraries  are  principally  sent, — viz.,  the 
white  and  free-coloured  population  of  the  island,  who  alone  can  be 
expected  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  books.  The  disposition  to  read 
has  been  so  much  excited  in  one  part  of  the  island,  that  the  ^*entlc- 
man  to  whose  care  one  of  the  divisions  has  been  sent,  anticipates 
about  forty  annual  subscribers  of  one  and  a  half  dollar.  This  would 
enable  me  to  send  a  new  division  of  fidy  volumes  next  year,  as  the 
whole  subscriptions  and  donations,  afler  defraying  the  local 
expenses*  will  be  employed  for  this  purpose.' 

RUSSIA. 

Dorp  AT. — ^There  are  at  present  580  individuals  eng;aged  in  study 
at  this  university ;  437  being  natives  of  the  adjoining  provinces  of 
Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Courland,  and  the  remainder,  143,  being 
from  other  parts  of  Russia.  They  class  as  follows: — 55  are  stu- 
deuts  of  divinity,  64  of  jurisprudence,  252  of  medicine,  and  209  of 
the  various  branches  of  philosophy. — 7th  May. 

Georgia. — On  this  country  becoming  a  Russian  province  in  1802, 
the  government  established  a  school  at  Tiflis,  which,  in  1804,  was 
changed  into  a  foundation  for  the  education  of  the  nobles,  from 
which  eight  pupils  were  to  be  sent  yearly  to  the  University  of 
Moscow,  to  complete  their  studies.  In  1807  it  was  changed  into  a 
gymnasium  of  four  classes,  and  the  plan  of  instructiou  was  modi- 
fied by  General  Yermoloif  in  1819,  so  as  to  comprise,  instead  of 
instruction  in  Latin  and  German,  the  Tartaric  language,  which  is 
the  prevailing  tongue  there.  He  also  added  some  branches  of 
military  instruction.  The  establishment  contained  about  300  pupils 
during  each  year,  but  was  still  only  a  place  of  education  for  the 
Georgian  nobility.  But  in  May,  1830,  the  government  established 
in  the  province,  instead  of  this  school,  one  gymnasium  at  Tiflis, 
and  twenty  district  schools.  To  the  gymnasium,  which,  at  its 
opening,  received  298  pupils,  there  are  attached  exhibitions  or 
allowances  from  the  state,  to  maintain  40  pupils,  children  of  the 
nobles,  officers,  and  functionaries. — Jahrbuch,     Seebode, 
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The  Universities — Oxford, — In  a  Convocation  holden  on 
March  26,  the  following  Public  Examiners  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  unanimously  approved  of: — In  Literis  Humanioribus — Rev. 
the  Principal  of  New  Inn  Hall ;  Rev.  R.  D.  Hampden,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College;  Rev.  J.  Carr,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Baliol  Col- 
lege. In  DUcipUnis  Mathematicis  et  Physick — Rev,  the  Savilian 
Professor  of  Geometry;  Rev.  A.  P.  Saunders,  M.A.,  Student  of 
Christ  Church ;  Rev.  R.  Walker,  M.A..  l\itor  of  Wadham  College,  t 

April  13.^*A  Convocation  was  held  for  the  admission  of  Proctors 
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for  the  ensuing  year ;  viz.  the  Rev.  D»  Vcysie,  M.A.,  Student  and 
Senior  Censor  of  Christ  Church,  as  Senior  Proctor ;  and  the  Rev. 
R.  M.  White,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Mag^dalen  College,  as  Junior 
Proctor.  Mr.  Veysie  was  presented  by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  and  nominated  for  his  Pro-Proctors  the  Rev.  J. 
Williams  and  Rev.  A.  Short,  Masters  of  Arts  of  Christ  Church. 
Mr.  White  was  presented  by  Doctor  Daubeny,  Vice-President  of 
Man-dalen,  and  nominated  as  his  Pro-Proctors  the  Rev.  J.  Linton 
and  F.  J.  Parsons,  Masters  of  Arts  of  Magdalen. 

May  25.— This  being  the  first  day  of  Act  Term,  the  Rev.  H.  D. 
Harington,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  the  Rev.  R.  Biscoe, 
M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  the  Rev.  E.  Higgins,  M.A. 
of  Brasennose  College,  were  nominated  Masters  of  the  Schools  for 
the  year  ensuing. 

June  2, — ^The  Chancellor's  and  Sir  Roger  Newdigates  prizes 
were  adjudged  as  follows.  Latin  Verse — •  Numantia; '  R.  Palmer, 
Scholar  of  Trinity.  English  Essay^*'  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Theory ; '  C.  P.  Eden,  B.A.  of  Oriel.  Latin  Essay — •  Quaenam 
fucrit  Oratorum  Atticorum  apud  Populum  Auctoritas ; '  C.  Words- 
worth, B.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church.  Sir  Roger  Newdigate*s 
prize  for  English  Verse — *  The  Suttees ; '  P.  M.  Ashworth,  Com- 
moner of  Wadham. 

June  9, — ^The  judges  of  the  Tlieological  Prize  having  awarded 
it  to  B.  Harrison,  B.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  the  Essay  was 
read  before  the  University  in  the  Divinity  School. 

The  following  subjects  are  proposed  for  the  Chancellor's  Prizes 
for  the  ensuing  year:  — For  Latin  Verse — *  Attila.'  For  an  Eng- 
lish Essay — '  The  Study  of  different  Languages,  as  it  relates  to 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.*  For  a  Latin  Essay — *  De 
Stoicorum  Disciplina.'  Sir  Roger  Newdigate's  Prize  English  Verse 
— '  Staffa.' 

Theological  Prize. — On  *  The  fulness  of  Time'  at  which  Christ 
appeared  on  Earth. 

The  names  of  those  Candidates  who  are  admitted  by  the  Public 
Examiners  into  the  four  Classes  of  Disciplines  Mathematicm  et 
PhysiccB,  according  to  the  alphabetical  arrangement  in  each  Class 
prescribed  by  the  statute,  stand  as  follow  :^ — First  Class — T.  D. 
Ackland,  Christ  Church;  C.  Balstou,  Corpus  Christi  College ;  W. 
Boyd,  University  College;  R.  Browne,  St.  John's  College;  A. 
Perkins,  Oriel  College;  T.  Sinicox,  Wadham  College.  Second 
C/a«5—G.  Kempe,  Exeter  College ;  H.Randall,  Queen's  College; 
R.  Wilson,  Oriel  College.  Third  Class—H.  Moncrieff,  New  Col- 
lege; J.  Richards,  Corpus  Christi  College.  Fourth  Class — E. 
Goslen,  Magdalen  Hall ;  A.  F.  M'Geachy,  Baliol  College.  Ex- 
aminers — B.  Powell,  R.  Walker,  A.  P.  Saunders. 

Cambridge^  March  10. — ^The  Chancellor's  gold  medals  for  the  two 
best  proficients  in  classical  learning  among  the  Commencing  Bache- 
lors of  Arts  were  adjudged  to  J.  Williams  Blakesley,  of  Trinity 
College  ;  and  W.  H.  Hoare,  of  St.  John's  College. 

At  a  congregation  on  March  9,  a  grace  to  the  following  effect 
unanimously  passed  the  Senate : — 
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-  '  To  petition  the  Kingf,  that  if  it  should  be  His  Majesty's  pleasure 
to  comply  with  the  prayer  of  a  petition  lately  presented  to  His 
Majesty,  for  a  Charter  to  incorporate,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Uni- 
versity of  London/'  the  proprietors  of  an  institution  recently  founded 
there  for  the  general  advancement  of  literature  and  science,  a  clause 
may  be  inserted,  declaring  that  nothing  in  the  terms  of  the  charter 
is  to  be  construed  as  giving  a  right  to  confer  any  academical  dis- 
tinctions designated  by  the  same  titles,  or  accompanied  with  the 
same  privileges,  as  the  degrees  now  conferred  by  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge/ 

April  14. — The  following  gentlemen  of  Trinity  College  were 
elected  Scholars  of  that  Society : — 

West,  Ellis,  Chapman,  Dobson,  Hawtrey,  Webster,  G.  Williams, 
Morrison,  Hankinson,  Lydekker,  Boteler,  J.  H.  Brown,  C.  J.  F. 
Bunbury,  E.  H.  Bunbury,  Kemplay,  Fowler. 

fVestm.  Scholars, — Latimir,  Eales,  Wrottesley. 

May  28. — The  Chancellor's  medal  for  the  best  English  poem 
was  adjudged  to  G.  S.  Venables,  Scholar  of  Jesus  College.  Sub- 
ject— ^  The  Attempts  which  have  been  made  of  late  years  by  Sea 
and  Land  to  discover  a  North-west  Passage.* 

June  L — At  a  Congregation  a  grace  passed  the  Senate,  to  re* 
appoint  the  Syndicate  to  inquire  whether  any  and  what  alterations 
can  be  made  with  advantage  in  the  present  mode  of  examining  the 
candidates  for  mathematical  honours,  and  to  report  to  the  Senate 
before  the  end  of  next  term. 

Trinity  College  Examinaiion^  June  10. — Alphabetical  list  of  the 
first  classes.  Senior  Sophs — Hamilton,  Hawtrey,  Heath,  Webster, 
West.  Junior  Sophs — E.  Bunbury,  Boteler,  Brown,  Caton, 
Feachem,  Fowler,  Hankinson,  Kemplay,  Loder,  Phelps,  Wright. 
Freshmen — Birks,  Donaldson,  Forsyth,  Gooch,  E.  Hoare,  A.  HouU 
ton,  Johnstone,  Leathley,  Marsh,  Morison,  G.  P.  Phillips,  Pryor, 
Selwyn,  Stevenson.  W.  D.  Watson,  Wright. 

June  17. — Sir  William  Browne's  gold  medals  of  this  year  are 
adjudged  as  follows: — J.  Hildyard,  Christ  College.  Subjects — 
Greek  Ode  *  Granta  Illustrissimo  Regi  Gulielmo  quarto  gratulatur 
quod  in  Solium  Britannis  successerit.'  Latin  Ode,  '  Mugicas 
accingitur  artes.'  Greek  Epigram,  '  Magnas  inter  opes  inops.' 
Latin  Epigram,  •  Prudens  simplicitas.' 

Person  Prize  (for  the  best  translation  of  a  passage  from  Shaks- 
peare  into  Greek  verse) — G.  Kennedy,  St.  John's  College.  Subject — 
As  You  Like  it.  Act  II.  Scene  I.  beginning,  •  To  day  my  Lord  of 
Amiens  and  myself,'  &a     And  ending,  '  Native  dwelling-place.' 

Member's  Prize  for  Bachelor  of  Arts;— J.  Spedding,  Trinity. 
Subject — *  Utrum  boni  plus  an  mali  hominibus  et  civitatibus  attu- 
lerit  dicendi  copia?'    No  second  prize  awarded. 

Members'  Prizes  for  Undergraduates: — 1.  W.  H.  Thompson,  Tri- 
nity College;  2.  H.  Alford,  Trinity  College;  Subject— *  Utrum 
fides  Punica  ea  esset  qualem  perhibent  scriptores  Romani  ?' 

London  University.— On  Saturday  the  21st  of  May.  at  a  public 
meeting,  Sir  Thomas  Denman,M.  P.,  in  the  Chair,  the  following 
Frizes  were  distributed:—- 

July,  1831,  0 
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Class  of  lAiBmvEW.^Gold  Medal  and  Fhst  Ceri^eate^Mr. 
Peter  Martin,  of  Reigate,  Surrey.— Ftrrt  Silver  Medal  and  Second 
Ceriificate^MT.  Tbomfts  Howiit,  of  Lancaster. — Second  Silver 
Medal  and  TMrd  Certificate— Mr.  Peter  Hulme  Edge,  of  Salfoid, 
Mauchester. 

Class  op  Anatomy. — Gold  Medal  and  Firet  Ccrl^icote— Mr. 
James  Long  of  London.— Ft»<  Silver  Medal  and  Second  CertifieaU 
—Mr.  Joseph  Thompson,  of  Colston  Bassett,  Notts. — Second  Silver 
Medal  and  Third  CeHificate^Mr.  Richard  Wakefield,  of  London. 

Class  of  Gbneral  Anatomy. — Gold  Medal  and  Firwi  CerHfiaUe 
— ^Mr.  Robert  Grueber  Shute,  of  London. — First  Silver  Medal  and 
Second  Certificate — Mr.  John  Storrar,  of  London. — Second  Siher 
Medal  and  Third  CertifieaU— Mr.  John  Bolton  Hodgson,  of  Burton 
Latimers,  Northamptonshire* 

Class  of  thb  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases. — GMl 
Medal  and  First  Certificate — ^Mr.  Thomas  Eden,  of  Liverpool. — 
First  Silver  Medal  and  Second  Certificate— Mr.  Robert  Docksey 
Goodwin,  of  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire.— Second  SHver  Medal  and 
Third  Certificate— Mr.  Peter  Hulme  Edge,  of  Salford,  Manchester, 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.— Goiti  Medal  and  First 
CerUficate—Mr.  David  William  Nash,  of  Bristol— -Rrrf  Silver  Medal 
and  Second  Certificate— Mr.  J.  N.  Hudleston,  of  London. — Second 
Silver  Medal  and  Third  Certificate— Mr.  Frederick  Edmonds,  of 
Penzance. 

Class  of  Surgery. — Gold  Medal  and  First  Certificate — Mr. 
James  Long,  of  London. — First  Silver  Medal  and  Second  Cer- 
tificate— Mr.  Joseph  Thompson,  of  Colston  Bassett,  Noite. — Second 
Silver  Medal  and  Third  Certificate— Mr.  David  William  Nash,  of 
Bristol. 

Class  of  Chemistry. — Gold  Medal  and  First  Certificat^^Mr. 
David  William  Nash,  of  Bristol.— f^r««  Silver  Medal  and  Second  Cer- 
tificate— Mr.  Collings  Mauger  Carre,  of  Guernsey. — Second  Silver 
Medal  and  Third  Certificate— Mr.  Henry  Cook,  of  London. 

Comparative  Anatomy. — Gold  Medal  and  First  Certificate — 
Mr.  Charles  Lemann,  of  London.  Silver  Medal  and  Second  Cer- 
tificate— Mr.  Robert  Garner,  of  the  Potteries,  Staflbrdshire. 

Botany.— TAe  Prize  and  First  Certificate— Mr.  Robert  Marsh, 
of  Bath. 

Physiology. — Gold  Medal  and  First  Certificate— Mr.  Henry 
Plank,  of  London. — First  Silver  Medal  and  Second  Certificate — 
Mr.  James  Wearne,  of  St  Ives,  Cornwall. — Second  Silver  Medal 
and  Third  Certificate— Mr.  Peter  Martin,  of  Reigate. 

Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge — Address 
of  the  Committee,  June  4,  1831.  In  making  a  Report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings since  the  20lh  of  May,  1830,  the  Committee  have  to 
state,  that  they  have  published  regularly  the  numbers  o  the 
Library  of  Useful  Knowlsdoe  ;  of  which,  in  pursuance  of  their 
original  intention,  the  greater  part  have  been  Historkal,  eleven 
numbers  only  out  of  tweuty-six  having  relation  to  Mathematics  and 
the  Physical  Sciences.     The  whole  number  of  Treatises  of  ^this 
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series  fs  exacly  what  it  oa^t  to  be  in  three  years,  being  at  the  rate 
5f  two»  without  any  omission,  each  month. 

or  the  LiDRART  OF  ENTBRTAtNtNo  KNOwiEDoe  four  volumes 
only  have  appeared  since  the  date  of  the  last  Report.  One  cause 
of  this  is  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  Engravings  in  time.  The 
Committee  have  taken  great  pains  to  insure  a  more  regular  publica- 
tion, and  they  confidently  hope  to  effect  it  in  future. 

Trb  Mai>s  have  been  published  at  the  regular  intervals  originally 
designed,  and  continue  to  receive  from  the  Public  the  same  en- 
couragement. Lithographed  copies,  without  the  names  of  places, 
the  filling  up  of  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  a  most  useful 
exercise  for  the  learner,  have  been  published  at  the  low  price  of 
three-pence  each,  and  will  be  continued. 

The  Committee  have  completed  one  volume  of  the  Farmeh's 
Scries,  the  '  Horse,'  with  a  Treatise  on  •  Draught;*  in  which 
they  trust  that  amusement  and  instruction  have  been  not  unsuccess- 
flilly  combined. 

A  Map  has  been  published  of  the  Heavens,  divided  into  Six  Parts, 
which  supplies  to  the  Students  of  Astronomy  a  source  of  instruction 
hitherto  attainable  only  at  a  great  expense. 

In  execution  of  the  design  which  the  Committee  announced  in 
their  last  Report,  they  have  commenced  the  publication  of  a  quar- 
terly Journal  op  Education  ;  and  there  is  no  undertaking,  in  their 
opinion,  of  more  decided  utility,  or  more  precisely  consonant  with 
the  views  entertained  by  the  Founders  of  the  Society.  Education, 
as  a  science,  has  been  hitherto  neglected  in  England,  and  no  means 
seem  better  adapted  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  it,  than  a  fair 
Review  of  the  Books  used  in  teaching;  together  with  faithful 
accounts  of  the  various  place  of  Education  in  the  world,  and  notices 
of  the  new  and  improved  methods  of  acquiring  knowledge.  The 
two  Numbers  of  the  Journal  already  published  offer  an  assurance 
that  these  objects  can  be  most  satisfactorily  attained. 

The  pledge  given  by  the  Committee,  in  their  last  Report,  of  pre- 
paring Treatises  on  the  Science  of  Political  Economy,  has  been  as 
yet  only  very  partially  redeemed. 

A  Treatise  on  Commerce  is  now  in  the  press ;  and  the  Committee 
cannot  refer  without  pleasure  to  the  occasional  Treatises  published 
by  them  on  this  subject,  •  Results  op  Machinery,'  and  the  *  Ad- 
dress to  Labourers.'  The  rapid  sale  of  the  former,  and  the  un- 
mingled  approbation  it  has  received,  have  induced  the  Committee 
to  undertake  a  series  of  works  in  the  same  form  and  style,  which 
will  comprise— 

Rights  of  Industry. 

Rights  of  Property. 

Division  of  Employments. 

Exchanges,  or  Equivalents. 

Population  (including  Poor  Laws). 

Private  Consumption  (including  Benefit  Societies  and  Savings' 
Banks). 

Public  Consumption  (including  Taxation), 
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Of  the  Address  TO  LABOURERSt  which  was  published  to  meet  a 
sudden  emergency,  the  organization  of  the  Society  enabled  them  in 
a  few  days  to  prepare,  publish,  and  circulate  20,000  copies 
through  the  most  useful  channels,  followed  by  a  sale  of  more  than 
12,000  copies  besides. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  Working  Man's  Companion,  Cottage 
Evenings,  fulfils  the  promise  made  in  the  last  Report,  of  supplying 
a  useful  and  amusing  publication  fitted  for  those  whose  previous 
learning  does  not  extend  beyond  the  faculty  of  reading.  This  work 
will  be  continued  quarterly. 

While  the  Committee  express  their  satisfaction  that  the  Stationer's 
Company  should  have  adopted  in  the  Englishman's  Almanack 
many  of  the  improvements  of  the  British  Almanack,  they  regret 
that  it  still  gives  currency  to  Moore's  Almanack,  with  all  its  absurd 
and  mischievous  delusions,  its  astrological  and  meteorological  pre- 
dictions, its  hieroglyphical  prophecies,  and  its  enumeration  of  the 
parts  of  the  human  frame  which  fall  at  intervals*  *  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Moon '    For  instance  t:   '  At  this  Ingress  the  situation 

*  of  d  (Mars)  is  rather  remarkable,  for  he  is  not  only  Lord  of  the 

*  Imum  Cceli ;  but  also  in  his  own  domal  dignity,  the  ascendant  of 
'  England.  Hence,  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  this  anarctic 
'  promittor,  with  his  position  in  the  horoscope,  as  regards  the  other 

*  infortunes,  it  may  be  inferred  that  something  of  an  hostile  nature 
'  is  thereby  pointed  out.     And  as  the  ascendant  of  Portugal^  France^ 

*  and  Germany^  behold  the  celestial  combatants  by  an  unfavourable 
'  aspect,  augments  the  danger  to  these  and  other  places  and  coun- 
'  tries  under  the  fiery  trigon  by  stirring  up  conspiracies.'  The  fol- 
lowing sentence  may  be  deeemed  worse  than  nonsense  {  :  *  Be  not 
^  drawn  aside,  courteous  Reader,  by  any  of  the  new-fangled  inter- 

*  preters  of  prophecy  concerning  the  coming  of  ourLord^to  reign  on 
'  earth  literally  Wxilti  his  Saints.     'Tis  all  a  hum,  as  they  under- 

*  stand  it.' 

The  happy  effects  of  the  plan  of  rendering  good  books  generally 
accessible  by  their  cheapness,  have  suggested  the  propriety  of  ex- 
tending the  sphere  of  the  Society's  exertion.  The  Rne  Arts  in  this 
country  have,  till  within  a  few  years  past,  been  the  exclusive 
recreation  of  those  who  could  aflford  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the  gra* 
tification  of  their  taste.  England  had  no  National  Gallery,  and 
Engravings  were  so  dear  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  compara- 
tively few  persons.  A  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts  was  consequently  rare, 
and  specimens  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  displaying  an  almost 
barbarous  rudeness,  were  to  be  found  in  houses  far  removed  from 
poverty.  Recently  this  defect  has  been  partially  but  still  very  im- 
perfectly removed.  The  high  price  of  Engravings  is  artificially 
kept  up,  and  the  Committee  have  conceived  that  they  may  render  a 
useful  and  acceptable  service  to  the  public,  by  superintending  the 
preparation  of  a  series  of  Engravings  from  the  portraits  of  cele- 
brated men,  to  be  accompanied  with  short  biographical  notices,  four 
of  which,  of  the  size  of  Lodge's  portraits,  and  as  carefully  executed, 

•  Moore's  Ahnanack,  1831,  p.  26.        f  Ditto,  p.  45.       {  Ditio^  p.  11. 
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^11  be  sold  for  about  two  BhilliDgs  and  sixpence.  It  is  in  contem« 
plation  afterwards  to  publish  Engravings  from  celebrated  Paintings, 
with  notices  of  the  artists  and  the  particular  work. 

The  Committee  most  thankfully  acknowledge  the  assistance 
which  they  have  derived  in  various  instances  from  their  colleagues 
in  the  country,  and  are  happy  to  state,  that  in  the  United  States, 
Paris,  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  in  Norway,  they  have  efficient  and 
zealous  correspondents. 

The  exertions  of  the  Society  are  still  in  many  respects  restricted 
by  the  narrowness  of  their  funds.  The  profit  on  each  of  their  pub- 
lications is  small,  and  although  care  is  taken  to  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  all  risk  by  them,  the  Committee  are  reluctant  to  throw  on 
the  publishers  the  chance  of  loss  which  may  be  incurred  by  works 
unquestionably  useful,  but  of  which  the  sale  may  be  slow^  and  ulti- 
mately insufficient  to  repay  the  expenses.  Indeed  these  considera- 
tions have  in  some  instances  prevented  the  Committee  from  under- 
taking works,  and  in  others  may  oblige  them  to  relinquish  those 
alrei^y  undertaken. 

Thomas  Coates,  Secretary. 

Naval  School. — A  want  having  been  long  felt  by  the  officers  in 
the  Navy  of  a  proper  establishment  for  the  education  of  their  sons, 
with  a  view  to  their  qualifying  them  for  the  naval  profession,  the 
requisite  instruction  being  only  to  be  obtained  at  present  at  an  ex« 
pense  quite  beyond  the  means  of  the  majority,  Capt.  Dickson,  R.N., 
directed  his  attention  to  the  possibility  of  removing  the  difficulties, 
and  at  length,  having  matured  the  prospectus  of  a  comprehensive 
arrangement,  by  which  200  boys  might  receive,  on  easy  terms,  the 
advantages  of  a  highly  liberal,  as  well  as  scientific,  education,  a 
preliminary  meeting  was  held  on  the  29th  of  April,  1831,  the  late 
Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  K.  C.  B.,  in  the  chair,  at  which  several  resolu- 
tions were  passed  declaratory  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  and  ap- 
pointing another  meeting  for  the  14th  of  June.  Accordingly,  on 
that  day  a  second  meeting  was  held,  at  which  Captain  Dickson 
read  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  detailing  the 
very  warm  and  general  support  the  plan  had  received;  and  he 
concluded  with  moving  a  series  of  resolutions,  of  which  the  first 
went  to  state  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  meeting  had  received 
the  report ;  the  second,  the  determination  of  the  meeting  to  adopt 
the  necessary  means  for  raising  the  requisite  funds  to  support  the 
institution ;  the  third,  a  proposal  that  the  head  master  of  the 
school  be  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  graduate 
of  one  of  the  English  universities;  the  fourth,  the  necessity  of 
appointing  a  provisional  commiltee;  the  fifth,  the  names  of  the 
officers  to  form  that  committee ;  and  the  last,  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  to  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  for  the  patronage^  which  he 
had  announced  his  intention  to  bestow  on  this  institution. 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  it  was  stated  that  12,000/. 
would  be  required  for  the  expenses  of  erecting  a  buildings  toward 
which  25001.  had  been  subscribed  in  252.  shares.  The  annual  ex- 
pense for  education  and  board  was  estimated  at  only  24^.  per  year, 
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and  on  the  accuracy  of  this  estimate  beingf  questioned,  CapiAin 
Dickson  read  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  which  he  had  re* 
ceived  from  the  Rev.  Andrew  Reid,  the  Secretary  to  the  London 
Orphan  Asylum  for  the  Reception  of  Children  whose  parents  had 
been  in  respectable  circumstances.  The  extract  was  as  follows  r — 
'  The  object  to  which  you  and  your  friends  are  looking  is  a  most 
excellent  one,  and  only  requires  ordinary  prudence  and  perseverance 
to  accomplish.  All  that  you  propose  may  be  fully  realized  for  231. 
per  child,  and  the  benefits  you  will  confer  will  be  equal  to  any  edu- 
cation which  you  can  obtain  at  other  schools  for  from  00/.  to  801.  per 
annum.  I  state  this  from  what  has  actually  been  done  in  the  Lon- 
don Orphan  Asylum  ;  our  school  thrives,  the  children  are  happy  with 
us,  receive  an  excellent  education,  and  readily  find  situations  throug-h 
the  friends  of  the  institution  on  leaving,  even  without  portions ;  and 
onr  costs  are  less  than  I  have  named.* 

Afler  some  further  discussion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  forwarding^ 
the  objects  of  the  institution,  the  meeting  separated. 

Statistics  of  Cabibsrwell. — ^The  following  statistical  account 
of  Camberwell  has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  Saunders :  we  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  similar  reports  from  other  quarters,  if  they  be  as  minute 
and  exact  as  the  present. 

Camberwell,  so  called  (not  the  parish) :  by  the  census  of  1821, 
the  population  of  the  parish  was  S053  families,  17,876  souls ;  add- 
ing supposed  increase  at  50  per  cent,  is  now  26,806* 

The  district  now  referred  to  contains  1462  houses  inhabited  by 
the  poor;  the  whole  number  of  houses  inhabited  by  the  same  class 
in  the  parish  is  2419 ;  the  poor  population  in  the  district  is,  there- 
fore, about  8500 ;  and  the  total  population,  supposing  the  poor  to 
be  equally  distributed  through  the  parish,  16,000. 

The  population  in  the  following  years  was  respectively — 
in  1789,  3763;  1801,7059;  1811,11,809;  1821,17,876.  Extent 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  square. 

a.  Nothing. 

h.  Edward  Wilson's  Grammar  School,  founded  as  per  Letters 
Patent,  dated  29th  September,  1615. — *  A  School-house  and 
divers  other  houses,  and  buildings,  and  lands,  by  estimation  seven 
acres.'  Children  to  be  able,  on  their  admission,  to  read  English 
well>  and  write  legibly — to  write  as  specimen,  John  xvii.  3 ;  to  be 
taught  long-bow,  chess,  leaping,  running,  wrestling;  to  have 
prayers  morning  and  evening ;  to  pay  five  shillings  and  threepence 
per  quarter,  and  receive  rewards  of  twopence,  fourpence,  sixpence, 
and  one  shilling,  according  to  merit. 

The  pedagogue  to  be  Master  in  Arts,  and  able  to  make  Latin  and 
Greek  verses,  pious,  teaching  good  literature  and  manners — during 
founders  life,  salary  to  be  ten  pounds  per  year,  aderwards  to  re- 
ceive rents  and  endowments,  and  to  be  at  liberty  to  take  children 
of  '  subsidy  men.'  The  present  master  keeps  a  private  school, 
besides  receiving  twelve  boys  on  the  Foundation,  who  each  pay 
one  guinea  per  quarter. 
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Governors — ^Vicar  and  Warden  of  Camberwell,  Vicar  of  Carshal- 
ton,  Rector  of  Lambeth,  Rector  of  Newington,  Rector  of  St  Olaye's, 
Camberwell,  J.  and  B.  Bowyer,  and  Scott. 

2.  College   of   Goo's  Gift,    Dulwich,    founded  by  Edward 
Allen,  1619,  consists  of 
Master  warden— to  be  of  the  name  of  Alleyn  or  Allen. ' 

One  to  perform  divine  worship. 

One  Schoolmaster. 

One  Usher.  ^Unmarried. 

One  Organist  (Layman.) 

Sixty  years  of  age. 

Twelve  Scholars,  boys,  six  to  eight  years  old  at  admission ;  educated 
until  eighteen,  and  then  apprenticed  or  sent  to 
college,  where  there  are  always  to  be 
Thirty  Out-members. 

On  death  of  master,  the  warden  to  succeed  him. 
Warden  and  fellows  to  be  chosen  by  lot. 
Governors — Churchwardens  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate ; 
„  St.  Saviour; 

„  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  visiter. 
In  1808  the  rents  were  3784/.  per  annum,  and  56001.  had  accu- 
mulated as  a  building  fund, 
c.  None. 


Four  Fellows. 

Six  Brethren. 
Six  Sisters. 


d.  Green  Coat  School — founded  by  P.  Comelison,  1721.  A 
National  School  attached  now  contains  173  boys,  86  girls,  of 
whom  are  clothed         .  .  . .  , .         50       „      30       „ 

2.  Day  and  Sunday  Schools  connected  with  an  Episcopal  Chapel 
containing  100  boys  and  82  girls,  of  whom  are  clothed  35  boys 
from  funds,  subscription  ;  20  girls  from  the  funds,  and  6  from  a 
penny  a  week  subscription. 

3.  National  School,  St.  George's,  1825 ;  176  boys,  140  girls. 
None  clothed. 

4.  British  and  Foreign  Schools,  1812,  boys  only,  containing  60. 
Each  boy  paying  twopence  per  week. 

5.  Green's  Row,  for  20  giris,  1830. 

6.  South  Street,  30  giris. 

All  the  above  managed  by  Committees. 

/.  Green'Coat,  National,  and  Episcopal  Chapel. 
f  Albany  Road, 
Gratuitous     Bowyer  Lane, ..         1811,     70  Boys   60  Girls. 
Teachers.  ^--4rUce.^-«i}  1825.  ,22    .,      88     .. 
^  Grove  Chapel  ....  1820,  (14  clothed)  25     „ 

g.  Infant  School,  1327,  Bowyer  Lane,|110  pay  Id.  per  week 
-   >• ,  18;^9,  Edmund  Street,  120  „     Id        „ 
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h.  Surrey  Litsrart  Institution,  1826,  Reading  Room,  li- 
brary,  and  Lectures,  150  Members. 

Several  private  reading  or  book  societies. 

All  the  above  supported  by  subscriptions,  except  othenrise  spe- 
cified.   

The  letters  a,  6,  c,  &c.,  refer  to  the  heads  of  inquiry  printed  in 
No.  I.  of  the  Journal,  p.  7. 

Peterborough  Society  for  General  Improvement. — A  so- 
ciety has  been  established  at  Peterborough,  for  '  The  General  Im- 
provement of  the  Intellectual  Powers,  the  Promoting  a  Love  of 
Literature,  and  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  and  embraciiig 
in  its  objects  the  discussion  of  historical  and  literary  questions,  and 
the  formation  of  an  extensive  library.  Some  of  the  members,  also 
it  is  stated,  will  make  occasional  contributions  of  papers,  in  order 
to  form  a  collection  of  manuscripts  illustrative  of  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Peterborough  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  other  com- 
positions of  a  miscellaneous  nature.  The  society  already  includes 
a  numerous  list  of  highly  respectable  members. 

SCOTLAND. 

Dr.  Bell's  Donation. — It  is  stated  in  the  Fife  Herald  of  the  S6th 
of  May,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  so  well  known  as  the  founder  of  the 
Madras  system  of  instruction,  has  just  given  the  sum  of  120,0OOL 
three  per  cent,  stock,  for  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  of  edu- 
cation in  his  native  city  of  St.  Andrew's.     The  gentlemen  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  this  magnificent  donation  are  stated  to 
be  William  Haig,  Esq.,  Provost,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Haldane  and  Baird, 
the  two  ministers  of  the  city,  and  Andrew  Alexander,  Esq.,  Professor 
of  Greek  in  the  United  College.     In  addition  to  the  above  gift.  Dr. 
Bell  has  also  made  over  to  the  abovenamed  gentlemen  a  piece  of 
ground  which  he  had  purchased  firom  the  town  of  St.  Andrew's 
for  the  sum  of  1100/.,    intended  to  form  the  site  of  the  schools 
which  it  is  his  desire  to  have  erected. 

Education  in  the  Highlands. — According  to  the  last  annual 
Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  High- 
lands, read  at  the  general  meeting  held  at  Inverness  in  October 
last,  and  recently  published,  the  schools  in  their  connection  are 
rapidly  dispelling  the  ignorance  which  has  long  prevailed  in  those 
districts,  and  are  effecting  a  salutary  change  in  the  moral  habits 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  number  of  schools  is  stated  to  amount 
to  511 ;  and  they  are  attended  by  37,000  scholars. 

Fine  Arts. — A  society  has  recently  been  established  at  Paisley, 
in  order  to  diffuse  a  taste  for,  and  promote  the  progress  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  The  first  object  of  the  society  was  to  procure  materials  for  an 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  living  artists ;  and  especially  to  foster 
native  talent.  In  this  they  have  been  successful ;  and  an  exhibi- 
tion of  more  than  two  hundred  pictures,  many  of  very  considerable 
merit,  was  opened  in  May  last,  and  has  been  very  fully  attended. 
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JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  WALDENSES. 

np^HE  Waldenses^  ancestors  of  the  modern  Vaudois,  were  the 
-■-  first  people  in  Europe  who,  persuaded  by  their  pastors, 
made  regulations,  as  a  community,  for  public  instruction, 
and  who  provided  that  children  of  every  degree  should  be 
taught  the  elementary  branches  of  education.  For  many 
ages  before  the  memorable  enactment  by  the  Scotch  Par- 
liament in  1494,  which  ordered  that  the  barons  and  substantial 
freeholders  should  send  their  sons  to  school,  the  Waldenses 
had  taken  care  that  the  child  of  the  simplest  goatherd  or 
swineherd  might  have  access  to  some  school,  free  of  ex- 
pense. They  took  the  lead  in  this  grand  movement,  and 
recommended  it  by  their  example,  not  as  an  act  of  charity  to 
be  performed  by  benevolent  individuals,  but  as  a  duty  im- 
perative upon  the  body  at  large  to  contribute  towards  public 
mstruction. 

And  who  were  these  Waldenses,  who  could  see  their  way 
clearly  through  the  dark  and  middle  ages,  and  agree  upon 
the  expediency  of  a  measure,  the  advantages  of  which  are 
only  now  beginning  to  be  generally  admitted  ?  They  were 
inhabitants  of  three  Alpine  valleys,  in  Piemont,  and  there- 
fore' called  Vallesi,  or  *  Men  of  the  Valleys,'  by  corruption* 
Waldenses ;  and  thev  first  came  into  notice  by  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome, 
when  all  the  rest  of  Christendom  was  submitting  to  the 
Papal  yoke.  Another  thing  has  given  them  notoriety; 
they  have  continued  to  assert,  from  time  immemorial  (and 
their  adversaries  could  never  show  the  contrary),  that  they 
are  a  pure  branch  of  the  primitive  church,  and  that  they  have 
never  departed  from  the  essential  forms  and  faith  of  apos- 
tolical Christianity.  They  are  the  same  of  whom  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  makes  honourable  mention  in  his  History  of 
England.  '  With  the  dawn  of  history,'  says  he,  ^  we  dis- 
cover some  simple  Christians  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps, 
where  they  still  exist  under  the  name  of  the  Vaudois,  who^ 
by  the  light  of  the  New  Testament,  saw  the  extraordinary 
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contrast  between  the  purity  of  primitive  times  and  the  vices 
of  the  gorgeous  and  imperial  hierarchy  by  which  they  were 
surrounded.' 

In  singular  consistency  with  their  claims  to  be  considered 
a  surviving  branch  of  the  primitive  church,  they  alone^  of  all 
Christian  societies,  have  honoured  in  uninterrupted  observance 
the  wisdom  of  the  early  Christian  churches,  which  proclaimed 
it  to  be  a  bounden  duty  to  provide,  by  authority,  for  the 
elementary  instruction  of  youth  of  every  class.  *  Not  only 
do  the  rich,^  said  a  Christian  writer*  of  the  second  ceutury, 
'  learn  philosophy,  but  our  poor  also  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  instruction  gratis/ 

The  early  history  of  the  Waldenses,  after  their  reception 
of  Christianity,  like  that  of  all  the  Alpine  tribes  of  Italj,  is 
wrapt  in  too  much  obscurity  to  enable  us  to  state  what  uras 
the  exact  system  of  education  adopted  by  them  in  the  dark 
and  middle  ages ;  but  we  can  discover  traces  of  a  systematic 
mode  of  conveying  information  to  their  young  people  at  large 
for  seven  or  eight  centuries  back.  A  curious  Waldensian 
treatise,  written  in  the  year  1100,  is  still  extant,  which 
shows  the  ingenious  expedients  to  which  the  Vaudois  of  that 
day  had  recourse  for  the  purpose  of  storing  the  minds  of 
their  youth  with  useful  knowledge.  It  is  composed  in  a 
popular  style,  and  arranged  in  metrical  and  jingling  lines  ; 
and  it  not  only  contains  a  brief  view  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  history,  but  also  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
Waldenses  declared  themselves  non-conformists  with  the 
Latin  Church.  This  treatise  is  entitled  ^  The  Noble 
Lesson ;'  and  a  noble  lesson  it  is,  for  it  is  interwoven  with 
some  admirable  exhortations  to  piety  and  constancy  in  the 
faith  of  their  forefathers,  and  by  its  familiar  illustrations  and 
poetical  character  it  is  easily  committed  to  memory.  A 
bundle  of  MSS.,  of  the  same  date  as  this  composition  of  the 
year  1100^  was  entrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Library,  by  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  in  August  1658, 
after  his  return  from  the  Valleys  of  Piemont,  whither  he  had 
gone  on  a  mission  from  Cromwell,  under  the  hope  of  obtaining 
favourable  conditions  for  the  Waldenses  from  their  sove- 
reign, the  Duke  of  Savoy.  In  this  collection  of  old  MSS. 
there  was  a  Latin  Grammar  of  the  ancient  Barbes  (the  Wal- 
densian clergy  were  so  called),  a  treatise  on  Arithmetic,  and 
treatises  *  on  the  Instruction  of  Youth,'  and  *  on  the  Ancient 
Discipline  of  Youth.'  Unfortunately  these  precious  MSS. 
have  been  removed  from  the  library  where  they  were 
deposited,  nobody  at  Cambridge  knows  how  or  when  j  and 
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as  the  collection  presented  by  Morland  contained  all  the 
relics  of  ancient  Waldensian  literature  which  could  be 
saved  during  the  frightful  massacre  and  spoliation  of  1655, 
we  haye  little  chance  of  throwing  any  light  upon  the  sys- 
tems, which  the  titles  of  these  treatises  prove  to  have 
been  pursued  in  the  Valleys  seven  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago,  and  most  probably  at  a  much  more  remote  period. 

We  have,  however,  the  direct  witness  of  their  enemies 
as  to  the  effects  of  that  system ;  and  we  can  produce  evi- 
dence, that  when  the  rest  of  the  common  people  of  £urope 
were  in  a  state  of  the  most  lamentable  mental  darkness,  the 
young  shepherd  boys  and  all  the  peasant  children  of  the 
Waldenses  were  weU  instructed. 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  the  Fenelon  of  the  twelfth  centifty, 
has  left  it  on  his  pages,  not  with  a  mark  of  admiration,  but 
with  a  sneer,  that  a  parcel  of  rustics  and  laymen*,  who  are 
thoroughly  contemptible  in  all  respects,  had  been  taught  to 
argue  with  their  betters  upon  topics  with  which  they  had  no 
business  to  intermeddle.  Another  Romish  author,  Reiner, 
whose  book  was  written  about  the  year  1230,  vented  his 
indignation,  at  an  heretical  community  affecting  to  be 
reformers  in  religion  and  promoters  of  general  education,  in 
some  such  burst  of  grief  as  this :  ^  Would  you  believe  it,  they 
(the  Waldenses)  have  schools  every  where ;  they  have  forty 
in  one  place,  and  they  have  forty-two  in  another.  They 
have  translated  the  Old  and  New  Testament  into  their  vulgar 
tongue,  and  so  teach  them  to  their  children.  Why,  I 
myself  have  examined  a  clown  who  could  repeat  the  Book  of 
Job  by  heart,  and  I  have  seen  others  who  were  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament !' 

In  a  paper  of  secret  directions  given  to  the  Dominican 
Inquisitors,  who  were  to  interrogate  persons  accused  of 
the  Waldensian  heresy,  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  following  extraordinary  testimony  appears  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  system  promoted  by  the  Waldenses. 
*  You  must  not  question  them  in  matters  of  learning,  or  out 
of  the  Scriptures ;  for  if  you  do,  you  will  find  them  too  much 
for  you.*      We  give  this  upon  the  authority  of  Muratori  f. 

The  impartial  and  honest  Thuanus,'  though  opposed  to 
them  in  religious  opinions,  makes  mention  of  the  excellent 
instruction  received  by  the  young  Waldenses  of  the  lowest 

*  Another  proof  of  connexion  between  the  Primitive  and  Waldensian  churches, 
and  of  the  immemorial  separation  between  the  latter  and  that  of  Rome.  The 
Romish  clergr  from  the  first  have  been  jealous  monopolisers  of  learning,  and 
anxious  to  oonnne  it  to  their  own  purposes ;  the  Primitive  and  Waldensian  clergy, 
instead  of  limiting  loaowledge,  have  found  it  to  be  to  their  interest  to  spread  it. 
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grade  in  life,  in  a  tone  which  does  credit  to  his  good  sense 
and  kindly  feelings.  ^  It  is  astonishing  that  persons,  ex- 
ternally so  rnde  and  unrefined,  should  have  had  so  much 
moral  cultivation.  You  can  scarcely  find  a  boy  among 
them^  who  cannot  give  you  an  intelligible  account  of  the 
faith  they  profess/  This  was  written  of  them  about  the 
year  1590.     The  same  historian  relates  an  anecdote  ap- 

Elicable  to  a  much  earlier  period, — at  least  a  hundred  years 
efore.  A  young  theolo^cal  student,  full  of  personal  vanity 
and  of  proselyting  zeal,  determined  to  go  among  the  Wal- 
denses,  and  to  convert  them  to  the  faith  of  the  Vatican.  He 
returned  to  his  University,  and  candidly  declared,  that  be 
had  learnt  more  of  religion,  by  listening  to  the  answers  of 
Vaudois  children,  while  they  were  being  catechized,  than  in 
all  the  learned  disputations  he  had  ever  heard. 

With  such  testimonies  from  their  adversaries,  it  is  to  be 
deeply  lamented,  that  the  ravages  of  persecution  have  spared 
none  of  the  documents,  which  would  have  enabled  us  to  de- 
scribe the  system  by  which  a  whole  population  of  rustics  and 
mountidneers  were  thus  educated  by  the  public  consent,  and 
at  the  public  charge. 

To  produce  salutary  effects  by  education^  the  persons  in 
whose  hands  education  is  placed,  must  themselves  be  well 
trained  in  some  college,  or  normal  establishment.  Tradition 
and  history  speak  of  a  college  in  the  mountain  recesses  of 
Angrogna,  where  the  most  learned  of  the  Waldensian  barbes 

E resided.  The  deep  rocky  glen,  where  the  college  is  said  to 
ave  had  its  location,  is  still  pointed  out  by  the  natives  of 
the  valleys,  as  a  place  consecrated  to  the  most  hallowed  re- 
collections; but  not  a  vestige  remains  of  hall  or  grotto, 
which  can  be  confidently  pronounced  to  be  the  site  of  that 
venerable  institution.  Its  destruction  must  be  assigned  to  a 
very  distant  date,  for  it  was  stipulated  in  a  treaty  with  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  France,  when  that  monarch  took  possession  of 
Piemont,  after  a  successful  war  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in 
1592, — that  Henry  '  should  found,  erect,  and  maintain  a 
college  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  the  Valleys.'  The 
Waldenses  would  not  have  made  such  a  stipulation,  had  their 
ancient  college  of  Angrogna  been  then  in  existence ;  but  had 
one  stone  remained  above  another,  they  would  have  asked 
for  the  restoration  of  the  old^  and  not  for  the  foundation  of  a 
new  institution. 

The  only  insight  (and  that  is  merely  an  unsatisfactory 
glance)  to  be  obtained  into  the  method  of  general  instruction 
which  was  prevailing  among  the  Waldenses  in  the  sixteenth 
century^  is  afforded  by  one  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Morland 
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collection,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Cambridge  Library. 
This  MS.  is  entitled  '  Historia  breve  degl'  aiFari  dei  Valdesi 
delle  Valli/  and  dated  1587-  It  states,  that  the  barbes  of 
the  valleys,  besides  officiating  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
took  upon  themselves  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  youth, 
especially  tho&e  intended  for  the  pastoral  charge,  and  taught 
grammar,  logic,  moral  philosophy,  and  divinity;  and  that 
they  also  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  physic  and 
surgery,  and  to  the  mechanical  arts.  The  same  MS.  adds, 
that  in  times  of  persecution  these  barbes  held  their  meetings 
in  secret,  and  preached  to  the  people  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains. 

A  little  more  light  breaks  in  upon  this  interesting  page  of 
history  from  the  records  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Leger, 
the  Vaudois  historian,  and  moderator  of  the  Waldensiaa 
church,  who  was  born  in  1615,  and  was  descended  from  a 
line  of  ancestors  who  had  been  pastors  in  the  valleys  for 
four  hundred  years,  published  his  ^  Histoire  des  Eglises  Vau- 
doises,'  at  Leyden  in  1669,  after  having  been  driven  into 
exile  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  In  this  work,  he  has  made 
express  mention  of  the  provision  which  was  made  for  public 
instruction,  and  he  speaks  of  it,  not  as  something  new,  but 
as  a  regulation  of  old  standing.  ^All  the  communes  are 
obliged  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  under  proper 
rules,  where  they  teach  the  elements  of  religion;  but  as 
there  is  very  little  commerce  in  this  country,  no  great  pains 
are  taken  to  teach  writing ;  and  there  are  very  few,  even  of 
those  who  can  read  well,  and  are  thoroughly  instructed  in  the 
scriptures,  who  can  write  more  than  their  names.  There  is 
also  one  common  school,  maintained  by  the  valleys  in 
general,  to  which  they  send  the  more  promising  youth,  and 
where  they  select  in  succession  those  who  are  intended  for  holy 
orders;  these  are  taught  philosophy,  so  that  none  are  under 
the  necessity  of  going  to  pursue  their  studies  at  any  foreign 
college.'  If  we  compare  this  statement  with  the  Act  of  16^, 
by  which  every  parish  in  Scotland  was  to  have  one  school, 
we  shall  find  how  much  the  Waldenses  were  in  the  advance, 
who  had  long  before  enacted  that  every  commune  or  parish 
should  not  only  have  one  school,  but  a  sufficient  number  of 
^chools,  according  to  its  population  and  locality. 

But  what  renders  all  this  the  more  extraordinary  and  the 
more  praiseworthy  is,  that  this  plan  of  general  education 
originated  with  the  good  sense  and  generous  spirit  of  the 
people  themselves,  and  not  with  the  foresight  or  benevolence 
of  the  government  under  which  they  lived.  Nay,  it  was  not 
even  with  the  approbation  or  the  consent  of  their  rulers. 
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On  the  contrary,  it  has  often  been  in  defiance  of  prohibitions^ 
and  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  oppression,  that  the  Wal- 
denses  have  persisted  in  suppljdng  their  entire  population 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  elementary  knowledge.  These 
mountaineers  have  always  asserted  their  religious  freedom^ 
although  they  have  not  been  politically  independent  for  many 
hundred  years;  and,  considering  how  many  attacks  have 
been  made  upon  them  by  the  arm  of  despotic  power,  it  mast 
be  a  perfect  enigma  to  those  who  do  not  ascribe  their  pre- 
servation to  the  interposition  of  an  especial  Providence,  to 
account  for  the  conservative  principle  upon  which  they  have 
continued  to  shine,  like  one  solitary  star  in  a  clouded  sky. 
The  Dukes  of  Savoy  obtained  the  principality  of  Piemont 
in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  and  finding  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  three  valleys,  which  constitute  the  Waldensian  terri- 
tory, to  be  an  intelligent,  industrious,  and  brave  community, 
who  were  in  possession  of  the  mountain  passes  and  natural 
bulwarks  of  the  country,  they  made  compacts  with  them,  and 
engaged,  under  the  most  solemn  promises,  and  in  return  for 
their  allegiance,  to  respect  their  personal  and  religious  rights. 
For  a  time  these  compacts  were  faithfully  observed,  but  when 
the  attention  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  was  directed  towards 
a  handful  of  herdsmen  and  tillers  of  the  ground,  who  disputed 
their  spiritual  jurisdiction,  those  jealous  pontifib  contrived  to 
BOW  discord  between  the  '  Men  of  the  Valleys^  and  their 
sovereigns,  and  to  persuade  the  latter  to  force  their  recusant 
subjects  into  conformity  with  the  Latin  Church.  These 
struggles  frequently  ended  in  compunction  on  the  part  of 
the  Dukes  of  Savoy  at  having  ill-treated  the  most  loyal  of 
their  liegemen,  and  in  public  recognitions  of  their  privileges. 
Some  curious  decrees  of  this  sort  are  to  be  found  in  the 
*  Raccolta  degl'  Editti '  of  the  Court  of  Turin.  One,  dated 
10th  January,  1561,  runs  thus  :  ^  Be  it  known,  that  we  have 
investigated  the  privileges,  immunities,  concessions,  and 
exceptions,  made  and  confirmed  by  our  most  illustrious  and 
most  excellent  ancestors,  in  favour  of  our  dearly  beloved  and 
faithful  subjects,  the  Men  of  the  Valleys,  and  that  we  are 
pleased  to  ratify  and  approve  of  them,  and  do  hereby  ratify 
and  approve  of  them,' — Signed,  'Em.  Filibert* 

Another,  of  the  year  1685,  recites  some  of  the  compacts 
previously  made  :  *  A  petition  having  been  presented  to  us 
on  the  part  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Valleys,  praying  us  to 
ratify  and  approve  the  privileges  recognized  oy  our  most 
illustrious  ancestors,  especially  those  by  Duke  Louis,  in 
1448  and  again  in  1452;  byDukeAmad6e,in  1466;  by  the 
Duchess  Violante,  in  1477;  by  Duke  Filibert^  in  1499; 
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by  Duke  Charles^  in  1509 ;  and  by  Duke  Filibert,  in  1561 ; 
by  this  present  act  we  confirm^  seal^  and  approve  of  the 
same/ — Signed,  ^  Carlo  Emmanuel/ 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  these  documents  is  that 
dated  12th  June,  1602^  which  assigns  the  reason  why  the 
reigning  sovereign  tolerated  the  non-conformists  of  the  Three 
Valleys,  sorely  against  his  princely  will,  while  he  was  deter- 
mined to  eradicate  heresy  out  of  the  rest  of  his  dominions. 
'  We  having  by  all  the  means  in  our  power,  and  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Grod,  contributed  to  the  extermination  of  heresy  for 
the  safety  of  souls  and  for  our  own  private  satisfaction,  yet 
have  not  been  able  to  root  it  out  of  the  Valleys  under  our 
dominion,  because  we  are  bound  to  tolerate  it  there,'-—'  dove 
siamo  stati  astretti  tolerarli/ 

But  in  violation  of  compacts  thus  repeatedly,  and  solemnly, 
and  publicly  recognized,  the  House  of  Savoy  resolved  to  leave 
no  means  untried  to  eradicate  principles  which  were  known 
to  be  fatal  to  the  assumption  of  absolute  authority  in  churcb 
or  state ;  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  most  rigorous  hostility 
was  declared  against  the  system  of  education  which  the 
Waldenses  pursued ;  and  while  the  churches  and  pastors  of 
the  Valleys  were  tolerated,  the  schools  and  schoolmasters 
were  denounced  from  time  to  time  with  unmitigated  severity. 

'  We  forbid,'  says  the  edict  of  the  26th  of  February,  1602, 
which  proclaimed  a  continuation  of '  gracious  concessions'  to 
the  heretical  congregations  of  the  Valleys  of  Lu8erna,Martino, 
and  Perosa :  '  We  forbid  any  heretic  to  hold  any  school,  either 
private  or  public,  in  any  part  of  our  dominions  whatever, 
under  pain  of  death.'  In  1624,  and  in  1632,  this  edict  was 
renewed,— a  pretty  good  proof  that  the  schools  of  the  Wal- 
denses were  regarded  as  effective  and  formidable  engines  for 
diffusing  truth  and  knowledge.  But  notwithstanding  all  that 
was  done  to  dry  up  these  fountains,  they  continued  to  pour 
out  their  floods  of  pure  water  and  to  fertilize  the  land. 

We  have  shown,  with  assistance  of  the  extract  from  Leger^ 
not  only  that  every  commune  had  as  many  parochial  schools 
as  were  necessary  for  public  instruction,  but  also  that  there 
was  one  common  seminary  of  a  superior  description  main- 
tained, by  order  of  Synod,  at  the  public  cost  of  the  com- 
munity. At  length,  however,  persecution  and  oppression  so 
impoverished  the  Waldenses,  that  they  were  obliged  to  ac- 
cept foreign  bounty  for  the  maintenance  of  their  schools. 
Cromwell,  out  of  a  collection  raised  in  England,  in  1655,  di- 
rected 202.  a-year  to  be  paid  towards  the  support  of  the 
master  of  the  principal  school,  and  692.  to  be  divided  annually 
among  thirteen  of  the  parish  schoolmasters.    This  grant  was 
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withheld  at  the  Restoration  of  Charles  IL  Bot  after  Queen 
Mary  and  Queen  Anne  had  made  some  liberal  gifts  in  aid  of 
the  Education  Fund  in  the  Valleys,  the  Walloon  Churches  of 
Holland  undertook  to  remit  a  yearly  contribution  towards  the 
public  instruction  of  the  Protestants  of  Piemont.  This  has 
been  so  regularly  and  generously  continued  to  the  present 
day,  that,  at  the  time  we  are  now  writing,  the  Waldenses  have 
one  grammar  school,  fifteen  communal  or  central  schools^  and 
one  hundred  and  twelve  hamlet  schools^  open  for  the  gratui* 
tous  admission  of  scholars.  The  sum  applicable  to  education^ 
and  received  from  Holland,  amounts  to  about  4000  francs 
a-year,  or  160/. 

Before  we  proceed  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  instruction 
given  in  these  schools,  we  will  make  a  few  observations  upon 
the  beneficial  effects  which  have  resulted  from  this  persever- 
ance of  the  Waldenses  in  having  a  well-instructed  population. 
We  might  bring  witnesses  during  a  series  of  seven  hundred 
years  in  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  these  educated  '  boors  and 
clowns '  have  uniformly  been  the  most  industrious  and 
contented,  the  most  religious,  moral,  humane, 'and  loyal 
people  of  any  nation  of  which  history  has  made  mention. 

The  ^  Noble  Lesson '  composed  in  1100,  informs  us,  that 
in  that  age  of  ignorance  and  crime,  when  a  man  would 
systematically  and  consistently  abstain  from  the  common 
practices  of  the  vicious,  and  refuse  to  join  in  the  excesses  of 
his  companions,  he  was  called  in  derision  a  fValdensian. 

Bernard  and  Reiner,  who  have  already  been  cited  in  testi- 
mony of  the  educated  condition  of  our  peasants  of  the  Valleys, 
acknowledged,  while  they  inveighed  against  their  heretical 
opinions,  that  they  were  unimpeachable  in  their  morals.  *  They 
lie  under  no  imputations  of  immorality,'  said  the  latter ;  '  we 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  them,  except  on  account  of  their 
creed,  and  we  charge  them  with  no  other  crime  than  that  of 
blasphemy  against  the  Church  of  Rome/  Paradin,  who 
wrote  his  Annals  in  1556,  and  brought  them  down  to  1482^ 
affirms,  to  their  credit,  that  he  had  searched  every  history, 
but  could  find  no  stain  attached  to  their  character.  Louis 
XII.  of  France,  when  he  was  urged  to  inflict  some  severities 
upon  the  Waldenses,  swore  with  a  tremendous  oath,  that  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  the  best  people  in  all  his 
dominions.  And  when  one  of  the  most  bigoted  of  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy  vowed  that  he  would  tolerate  them  no  longer, 
his  fury  was  appeased  by  a  prudent  minister,  who  asked  his 
Highness  where  he  would  find  any  but  the  Waldenses  to 
cultivate  their  sterile  mountains,  and  to  pay  taxes  with  so 
piuch  regularity.    Thuanus^  among  other  beautiful  anecdotes 
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in  proof  of  Waldensian  virtue,  relates  that  their  Roman 
Catholic  neighbours  would  frequently  send  their  daughters 
to  the  Valleys,  that  their  chastity  might  be  secured ;  and  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  Piemont  the  well-instructed  natives 
of  the  Valleys  were  preferred  as  servants  and  labourers,  so 
little  did  their  knowledge  tend  to  make  them  idle  or  dissatis- 
fied with  their  condition.  The  same  historian  assures  us 
that  no  Waldensian  was  ever  known  to  go  to  law  with  one 
of  his  own  community  before  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
that  the  first  litigant  was  a  young  man  who  had  been  educated 
at  Turin.  The  sufferings  of  the  Waldenses  under  persecu- 
tion is  not  the  subject  that  we  wish  to  introduce  here,  unless 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  their  moral  character.  We 
could  produce  more  than  a  hundred  edicts  which  have  been 
fulminated  agsdnst  them,  and  we  could  tell  tales  of  horrible 
cruelties  inflicted  upon  such  as  refused  to  conform ;  but  we 
do  not  know  of  a  single  decree  which  charges  them  with 
crime,  nor  have  we  ever  seen  any  authentic  account  of  their 
having  committed  barbarities  in  retaliation. 

Such,  during  the  most  turbulent  periods,  was  the  true 
character  of  a  race  of  peasants,  who  were  humanized  by 
education,  and  such  they  are  now — worthy  successors  of  those 
primitive  Christians  of  the  second  century,  of  whom  it  was  said, 
<  They  do  not  merely  commit  good  precepts  to  memory,  but 
they  show  forth  good  deeds :  when  struck,  they  strike  not 
again ;  when  robbed^  they  have  not  recourse  to  law ;  they 
give  to  those  who  ask,  and  love  their  neighbours  as  them- 
selves.' Well  might  a  living  traveller  *  report  of  them,  after 
having  spent  several  weeks  in  the  Valleys^  '  Of  truth  it  may 
be  said,  that  in  principles,  habits,  and  manners,  they  approach 
more  nearly  to  the  primitive  professors  of  Christianity  than 
any  other  community  now  existing.' 

The  system  of  elementary  instruction,  which  has  been 
working  so  well  for  many  hundred  years  among  the  Wal- 
denses, is  now  in  active  operation  under  the  following  pro- 
visions :— 

I.  Each  commune  or  parish,  of  which  there  are  fifteen  in 
number,  has  what  we  will  call  its  great  school,  situated  in  some 
central  spot,  to  which  all  the  children  of  the  parish  may  con- 
veniently repair  in  fine  weather,  and  which  is  open  during 
ten  months  in  the  year.  The  masters  of  these  schools,  called 
regents,  receive  stipends,  which  vary  from  130  to  400  francs 
each,  according  to  the  resources  of  the  commune ;  these 
stipends  being  furnished  partly  by  contributions  from  Hol-< 
land,  and  partly  by  parochial  assessments.    They  have  also 

•  Mr.  Bridge. 
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dwelling-houBea  attached  to  the  school^  which  are  kept  in 
repair  by  the  commune,  and  small  plots  of  ground.     The 
children  pay  nothing.     The  regents  are  required  to  teach 
reading    and   spelling,    the   elements  of   religion^  writing, 
arithmetic,   and   French.      French  is   taught  because  the 
Waldenses  cannot  procure  any  religious  books  in  the  Italian 
language,   or  in  the  vernacular  dialect  of   the    province. 
Imagine  the  difficulties  which  the  poor  children  have  to  en- 
counter.    All  their  knowledge  must  be  derived  through  the 
medium  of  a  foreign  tongue,  but  which,  by  the  way,  the  pas- 
tors are  wisely  endeavouring  to  encourage  as  the  colloquial 
language  of  the  people,  and  ere  long  they  will  speak  nothing 
but  French.    Next,  the  poverty  of  their  parents  cannot  supply 
the  learners  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  books,  slates,   or 
paper ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  books  are  torn  up  and 
divided  by  leaves  among  the  scholars ;  copies  are  imtten 
on   scraps   of    paper;    rules  of   arithmetic    and  grammar 
are  learnt  by  means  of  recitation,  and  many  a  boy  who  has 
made  some  advance,  must  stop  till  his  father  can  furnish  him 
with  materials  for  further  progress.     Add  to  this,  that  the 
attendance  of  the  children  is  much  interrupted  by  the  neces* 
sity  of  employing  them  in  the  fields  and  mountain  pasturages^ 
and,  what  is  worse,  the  Sardinian  government  throws  every 
impediment  in  the  way  of  education,  by  prohibiting  mutusJ 
instruction,  and  any  method  which  resembles  the  Madras  or 
Lancasterian  system.    So  lately  as  1826,  the  king  issued  an 
order  forbidding  the  Waldenses  to  have  any  cominittees  of 
public  instruction. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  hindrances,  the  Waldensian  youth 
of  the  poorest  order  succeed  in  picking  up  more  than  a 
smattering  of  useful  learning,  and  there  are  very  few  children 
of  a  proper  age  who  are  not  in  the  course  of  education. 
Several  communes  could  be  named  in  which  there  is  not  a 
single  child  of  seven  years  old  who  is  uninstructed. 

11.  In  countries  like  that  of  which  we  are  speaking,  there 
are  many  weeks  in  the  year,  when  stormy  weather,  deep 
snows,  and  swollen  torrents  cut  off  all  communication  be- 
tween the  main  village,  where  the  great  school  is  situated, 
and  many  of  the  peasants'  dwellings  on  the  mountain  sides. 
Against  this  the  Waldensian  community  has  made  provision. 
Committees  of  public  instruction  are  denounced  ;  but  in  the 
spirit  of  a  national  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  know- 
ledge, they  have  anticipated  all  obstacles,  and  have  taken 
care  to  have  schools  not  only  in  every  one  of  the  fifteen 
principal  villages,  but  almost  in  every  hamlet.  These  hamlet 
schools  are  open  during  the  winter  months  upon  the  same 
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principle  and  under  the  same  general  regulations  as  the  cen- 
tral schools ;  and  when  the  children  cannot  reach  the  latter, 
they  can  attend  the  former.  Some  of  the  masters  of  these 
smaller  schools  receive  less  than  24  francs  for  their  services, 
and  none  more  than  50,  whether  their  labours  extend  through 
three,  four,  or  five  months. 

The  population  of  the  three  valleys  may  amount  to  twenty 
thousand  souls;  and  under  the  supposition  that  there  are 
never  less  than  eighty-five  hamlet  schools  open  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  fifteen  central  schools,  there  is  one  school  to 
two  hundred  souls.  Last  year  4500  children  were  under 
instruction  in  these  institutions. 

III.  Until  the  London  Vaudois  Committee  undertook  to 
improve  the  condition  of  female  education  in  the  Valleys,  the 
boys  and  girls  mixed  together  indiscriminately  in  the  central 
and  hamlet  schools ;  but  since  the  year  1824,  eight  girls' 
schools  have  been  founded  by  the  Committee,  or  by  indi- 
viduals, and  mistresses  with  salaries  of  about  three  hundred 
francs,  or  twelve  pounds  a  year  each,  have  been  appointed 
to  conduct  female  education  upon  principles  which  are  likely 
to  make  good  servants  and  provident  housewives,  and  to  train 
them  to  habits  of  industry  and  neatness. 

IV.  The  Latin  or  Grammar  School. — This  is  at  present 
entirelv  supported  by  contributions  from  Holland.  About 
seven  hundred  francs  are  remitted  yearly  to  the  Valleys,  for 
the  express  object  of  enabling  a  master  to  open  a  school^ 
'  pour  les  plus  beaux  esprits.'  But  as  no  further  assistance 
is  rendered  to  make  this  office  eflTective,  few  are  the  *  beaux 
esprits'  who  can  leave  their  homes,  and  reside  at  La  Torre^ 
where  the  Latin  schoolmaster  performs  his  functions.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  attendance  rarely  exceeds  twenty- 
four,  and  these  belong  principally  to  the  adjoining  villages. 
They  come  to  La  Torre  in  the  morning,  bring  their  dinners 
with  them,  and  return  home  in  the  evening.  The  present 
master  discharges  his  duties  with  great  zeal  and  assiduity, 
and  has  brought  his  scholars  forward  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
geography,  in  a  manner  extremely  creditable  both  to  himself 
and  to  them.  But  though  he  would  willingly  receive  boarders 
at  twenty  francs  a  month,  including  all  expenses,  he  has  not 
more  than  two  or  three  in  his  house ;  tne  natives  of  the 
Valleys  are  too  poor  to  place  their  children  ^  en  pension,'  even 
upon  such  moderate  terms  as  these. 

A  stipend  of  seven  hundred  francs  has  lately  been  granted 
by  the  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  to  enable  the  Waldenses  to  have  a  second  grammar 
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school ;  this  bounty  has  been  augmented  by  a  priTate  con- 
tribution of  three  hundred  francs^  and  a  school  opened  at 
Pomaretto  last  May,  but  we  are  not  able  to  state  any  further 
particulars  concerning  it. 

Such  is  the  state  of  education  among  the  Waldenses  ;  but 
the  reader  will  at  once  discover  a  desideratum.  The  instruc- 
tion given  is  only  elementary,  and  there  is  no  provision  for  a 
higher  Iiind  of  education,  or  for  perfecting  those  who  are  to 
be  employed  in  teaching.  A  community,  which  is  so  deter- 
mined to  have  a  disciplined  population,  deserves  an  institu- 
tion of  its  own,  where  attention  may  be  paid  to  the  qualifi- 
cations and  acquirements  both  of  the  future  pastor  and 
schoolmaster.  Were  a  superior  and  pattern  seminary,  a 
college,  to  be  established,  the  advantages  might  be  incalculable 
not  only  to  the  Waldenses*  and  to  JPiemont,  but  eventually 
to  all  Italy.  An  English  clergyman,  who  has  the  interests  of 
the  Waldenses  very  much  at  heart,  and  who  was  provided 
with  the  means  of  laying  the  foundation  of  some  useful  in* 
stitution  in  the  Valleys,  made  a  journey  to  Piemont,  two 
years  ago,  to  see  what  could  be  done,  and  to  sound  the 
Vaudois  upon  the  practicability  of  any  scheme  which  he 
might  devise.  His  design  and  proposals  were  to  this  eifect  : 
Upon  condition  that  the  Waldenses  will  furnish  a  piece  of 
ground,  and  a  building  fit  for  the  purpose,  five  thousand 
francs  shall  be  given  towards  a  general  outfit,  two  thousand 
francs  towards  the  purchase  of  books,  together  with  a  yearly 
sum  of  fifteen  hundred  francs  as  a  professor's  salary,  and  one 
thousand  francs  to  be  divided  annually  among  ten  students  as 
eshibitions  to  assist  them  in  paying  for  their  board.  He  fur- 
ther offered  to  employ  his  good  offices  towards  raising  funds 
for  the  endowment  of  two  other  professorships,  to  render  the 
institution  more  effective,  and  submitted  rules  to  their  con- 
sideration which  would  be  likely  to  elevate  it  by  degrees  to 
the  character  of  the  ancient  college  of  Angrogna. 

These  proposals  were  accepted,  the  plan  was  arranged  as 
speedily  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and  on  the  1st  day 
of  last  March  the  institution  opened  at  La  Torre,  under  the 
name  of  ^  L*£cole  Sup6rieure,'  with  the  following  regulations : 

1 .  '  The  Institution  is  established  for  the  benefit  of  Pro- 
testant youth,  who  have  made  some  progress  in  the  grammar 
school  of  La  Torre,  or  Pomaretto,  or  elsewhere. 

S.  ^  So  long  as  circumstances  will  not  permit  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  more  than  one  professor,  the  principal  will  be 

*  The  attempt  to  put  such  an  establiihrnent  on  foot  has  recently  been  mad^ 
and  defeated  by  the  intolerance  of  the  Sardinian  government. 
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required  to  undertake  to  give  instruction  in  French,  Latin, 
Italian,  and  Greek  ;  in  history  and  religion,  according  to  the 
confessions  of  faith  of  the  Waldensian  church. 

3.  '  The  commission,  or  its  delegates,  are  charged  with  the 
examination  of  young  persons  desirous  of  admission  to 
'^  L^Ecole  Sup^rieure,"  that  it  may  be  ascertained  whether 
they  are  capable  of  pursuing  studies  requisite  to  qualify 
them  for  the  various  professions. 

4.  'The  students  admitted  into  the  Institution  must  be 
capable  of  attending  the  first  course  of  lectures,  which  will 
resemble  those  of  the  first  class  of  the  College  of  Lausanne. 

5.  '  For  ten  students  to  be  elected  out  of  the  ten  Vaudois 
parishes  most  remote  from  La  Torre,  there  will  be  exhibitions 
of  one  hundred  francs  each  per  annum.  If  any  of  the 
parishes  which  are  entitled  to  an  exhibition,  should  not  pro- 
duce a  claimant  qualified  to  receive  it,  the  unappropriated 
exhibitions  will  be  offered  in  succession  to  the  parishes  less 
distant  from  La  Torre,  according  to  a  cycle  predetermined. 

6.  '  The  exhibitions  will  be  granted,  after  examination,  to 
the  most  deserving  of  the  candidates,  from  the  several  parishes 
which  are  to  enjoy  the  right  of  nominating  claimants. 

7.  '  If  candidates  for  the  same  exhibition  should  prove 
equal  in  merit,  it  will  be  awarded  to  the  most  necessitous. 

8.  '  All  the  students  and  exhibitioners  who  attend  the 
lectures  of  the  Institution,  whether  they  reside  with  the  pro- 
fessor or  not,  will  be  required  to  submit  to  the  rules  which 
shall  be  adopted  for  its  regulation. 

9.  ^  The  students  must  attend  public  service  in  church 
every  Sunday ;  besides  which  they  must  be  present  at  a 
particular  service  within  the  Institution,  which  will  be  com- 
posed and  appointed  by  the  commission. 

10.  '  Every  student  must  daily  attend  at  the  hour  of 
prayer,  and  must  be  present  in  class  at  a  Scripture  lecture, 
which  will  be  given  every  day,  either  in  the  original  language 
of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  or  in  the  French  or  Italian 
tongue,  or  in  copies  of  the  Lingua  Valdesa.' 

These  rules  were  drawn  up  with  the  view  of  meeting  any 
objections  which  might  be  raised  by  the  Sardinian  government. 
They  were  intended  to  be  a  bar  to  the  admission  of  Roman 
Catholic  students,  as  otherwise  it  might  have  been  said  that 
the  Institution  was  established  for  purposes  of  proselytism. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  rulers  of  the  Waldenses 
have  always  eyed  their  scholastic  establishments  with  jealousy ; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  two  express  treaties  with  England, 
which  guaranteed  the  security  of  their  personal  and  religious 
privileges  to  the  Waldenses^  that  the  House  of  Savoy  issued 
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an  edict,  consenting  to  recognize  their  schools  as  lawfol 
institutions.  It  was  to  this  effect :  '  It  shall  be  permitted 
to  our  subjects  of  the  said  Valleys  to  elect  from  among  them* 
selves  masters  of  schools,  provided  they  do  not  receive  any 
Catholics  into  their  schools^  but  only  the  sons  of  the  said 
Waldenses.' 

Scarcely,  however,  did  the  infant  establishment  open, 
before  the  Intendant  of  the  Province  went  to  La  Torre,  with 
an  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  his  pocket,  and  by 
an  act  of  arbitrary  authority  prohibited  the  professor  from 
continuing  his  instructions,  dispersed  the  students,  and  closed 
the  school.  All  this  happenea  in  March  last — ^the  opening 
of  the  school  and  its  suppression. 

The  short-sighted  policy,  the  despotic  veto,  which  haa 
spread  such  consternation  and  disappointment  among  the 
Waldenses,  is  the  more  atrocious  because  it  is  in  direct 
violation  of  one  of  the  most  solemn  treaties  which  one  coun^ 
try  ever  made  with  another..  The  King  of  Sardinia  is  pledged 
to  the  King  of  England,  by  the  obligation  of  mutual  engage- 
ments*, to  respect  the  privileges  of  his  Waldensian  subjects; 
and  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  State  Paper 
Office  may  see,  not  a  copy,  but  the  very  treaty,  with  the 
signature  and  great  seal  of  Victor  Amad6e  attached  to  it, 
by  which  personal  and  religious  liberty,  and  its  inseparable 
appurtenances,  are  secured  for  ever  to  the  Waldenses. 

Nothing  can  be  more  binding  or  emphatic  than  the  words 
of  the  treaty.  ^  Qu'elle  remet  et  conserve  eux,  leurs  enfims 
et  post6rit^,  dans  la  possession  de  tons  et  chacun  leurs 
anciens  droits,  6dits,  coutumes,  et  privileges,  tant  pour  leura 
habitations,  n^goce,  et  exercice  de  leur  religion  que  pour 

toute  autre  chose £t  finalemeut  les  ministres  de  Sa 

Majesty  Britannique,  et  de  leurs  Hautes  Puissances,  seront 
instruits  et  autorises  pour  r&gler  selon  les  anciens  6dits,  droits, 
et  concessions,  avec  les  ministres  de  S.  A.  R.,  le  detail  des 
choses  et  ce  que  pourroit  rester,  et  etre  admis  pour  la  86curit6 
des  dits  Vaudois  dans  cet  article,  comme  aussi  pour  I'exicu- 
tion  d'iceluy,  tant  d  Tegard  des  choses  concemant  leur 
religion,  que  leurs  biens,  leurs  droits,  et  toutes  autres* 

His  Majesty's  government  have  been  informed  of  the 
transaction  by  which  this  treaty  has  just  been  so  shamefully 
violated,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  will  quietly  submit  to  such  an 
infraction  of  sacred  stipulations,  and  such  an  invasion  of 

*  England  guaranteed  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  the  posiession  of  some  tezri^ 
iory,  which  he  still  enjovs,  adjoining  to  the  Milanese,  and  ceded  by  tbe  Emperor} 
•n  oonditioa  that  th«  W aldenies  should  be  uumoMed. 
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riffhts^  which  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  article 
or  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  rulers  of  the  Wal- 
denses. 

Postscript, — Since  the  above  was  writteu,  a  petition  has 
been  addressed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities  of  the  Vau* 
dois  to  their  new  sovereign,  Charles  Albert,  which  has  been 
favourably  received,  and  they  have  been  permitted  to  re- 
eatablish  the  Institution  which  was  suppressed  by  an  arbi- 
trary order  under  the  government  of  the  late  King.  But  this 
permission  has  been  shackled  with  restrictions,  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  will  be  removed,  when  a  more  just  view  shall  be 
taken  of  those  treaties  between  the  Crown  of  England  and 
Sardinia,  which  were  meant  to  secure  to  the  inhabitants  of 
tbe  valleys  of  Piemont,  among  other  privileges,  the  full  and 
uninterrupted  right  of  educating  their  youth  in  their  own 
way,  and  after  the  best  manner  within  their  means. 

The  licence  granted  by  the  present  King,  Charles  Albert, 
on  the  27th  of  May,  limits  the  number  of  students  in  the 
first  class  to  fifteen ;  forbids  the  use  of  any  books  which  have 
not  first  been  submitted  to  the  censorship  of  the  Intendant 
of  the  Province ;  makes  the  nomination  of  the  masters  or  pro- 
fessors dependent  on  the  will  of  the  said  officer  \  and  appoints 
bim  also  visitor  of  the  establishment. 

But  we  will  hail  this  royal  recognition  of  a  new  institution 
among  the  Vaudois  for  the  promotion  of  learning  as  a  good 
omen,  and  we  will  hope  for  still  better  things  at  no  very 
distant  period. 


THE  GOTTINGEN  LIBRARY. 

In  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  a  public  library  intended 
for  general  use,  two  objects  seem  to  be  of  paramount  im- 
portance :  first,  that  the  collection  of  books  should  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  equally  complete  in  every  department ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  access  to  them  should  be  as  open  and 
liberal,  and  the  facilities  for  using  them  as  great  as  is  consis- 
tent with  their  preservation  from  loss  and  damage.  To  attain 
the  first  of  these  objects,  the  folly  of  mere  book-collecting 
must  be  laid  aside,  and  the  funds  of  the  institution  applied,  not 
to  the  purchase  of  expensive  rarities,  nor  to  the  numerical 
increase  of  the  collection  only,  but  to  the  production  of  a  uni- 
form completeness  in  every  part.  For  the  second  object,  a  judi- 
cious arrangement  of  the  books^i  convenient  catalogues^  and 
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the  constant  Buperintendence  of  proper  librarians  are  princi- 
pally necessary. 

loe  University  Library  at  Gdttingen  has  been  steadily 
conducted  with  a  view  to  these  objects  for  upwards  of  two- 
thirds  of  a  century ;  and  it  is  now  probably  the  most  exten- 
sively useful  institution  of  the  kind  in  Europe.    The  nucleus 
of  this  library  was  originally  formed  by  a  learned  Hanoverian 
nobleman^  named  Bulow  j  who  with  great  judgment^  labour, 
and  expense,  had  brought  together  a  very  excellent  private 
collection  of  about  ten  thousand  books,  which  he  bequeathed 
at  his  death  to  the  University.     By  the  activity  of  Miinch- 
hausen,  the  first '  Curator '  of  the  University  after  its  founda- 
tion, the  library  was  rapidly  increased ;  so  that  when   the 
celebrated  Heyne  was  first  called  to  the  University,  in  1763, 
and  appointed  one  of  the  librarians,  it  consisted  of  about 
sixty  thousand  volumes, — a  number  by  no  means  contempti- 
ble at  that  time  in  comparison  with  the  libraries  of  other 
German   Universities.     At  the  time  of  Heyne's  death,  in 
1812,  the  number  had  increased  to  two  hundred  thousand, 
and  at  the  present  moment  the  library  contains  upwards  of 
three  hundred  thousand  volumes.     The  object  constantly 
kept  in  view  in  forming  this  collection  has  been  the  provision 
of  useful  books  in  all  languages  and  in  all  branches  of  litera^ 
ture  and  science ;  so  that  it  is  now,  perhaps,  the  only  library 
in  existence  in  which  the  literature  of  all  nations  and  all  de- 
partments of  science  are  found  supplied  in  equal  relative 
completeness.    Of  the  thousands  who  have  visited  and  used 
the  library,  the  great  majority  probably  are  unacquainted  with 
its  peculiar  system  of  management,  and  would  be  surprised 
to  learn  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  business  involved  in  its 
machinery.    In  the  number  of  books,  as  well  as  in  manuscripts 
and  curiosities,  it  is  exceeded  by  many  other  libraries ;  but 
its  distinguishing  merits  consist  in  the  judicious  selection  of 
the  books  purchased,  their  excellent  arrangement,  and  above 
all  in  the  liberality  of  the  means  adopted  for  facilitating  the 
use  of  them. 

From  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  situation  of  Gdttingen, 
and  the  course  of  education  pursued  there,  some  parts  of  the 
system  adopted  at  the  library  would  be  inapplicable  to  other 
places;  but  many  useful  hints  for  the  organization  of  li- 
braries may  be  taken  from  it ;  and  in  this  country,  where  we 
have  so  many  magnificent  libraries,  possessing  large  stores  of 
books  and  ample  funds  for  increasing  them,  which  are  far  less 
used,  and  far  less  useful,  than  they  might  be,  by  reason  of 
their  incompleteness  and  the  want  of  system  in  the  manage- 
ment of  them^  and  above  all  by  reason  of  their  inaccessibility^ 
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it  may  be  worth  while  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  means  by  which  an  institution  like  the  Gdttingen 
library  has  been  brought^  from  very  small  beginnings,  and 
with  very  limited  funds,  to  a  state  of  comparative  perfection. 

In  the  Life  of  Heyne  by  Professor  Heeren,  from  which  we 
have  taken  many  of  the  facts  in  the  following  account,  the 
machinery  of  the  library  is  compared  to  that  of  the  counting- 
house  of  a  commercial  establishment,  and  the  comparison  is 
fully  borne  out  by  the  extent  of  the  business  and  correspon- 
dence carried  on,  the  number  of  books  and  hands  employed, 
and  the  order  and  punctuality  with  which  the  whole  is  con- 
ducted. In  order  to  follow  up  the  system  originally  adopted 
by  Heyne,  namely,  to  render  the  library  as  generally  com- 
plete as  possible  in  every  department,  the  progress  of  litera- 
ture and  science  both  at  home  and  in  foreign  countries  is 
carefully  watched ;  in  England,  France,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Italy,  and  Holland,  agents  are  employed  to  purchase,  under 
certain  limitations  and  directions  as  to  prices  and  subjects,  all 
books  of  general  utility  and  interest  which  are  published  in 
those  countries;  selections  are  made  from  the  masses  of 
books  published  at  the  great  annual  fairs  of  Leipzic ;  and 
catalogues  of  all  the  considerable  book  sales  in  £urope  are 
sent  to  the  library,  and  examined  by  the  librarians,  such  lots 
being  marked  and  priced  by  them  as  are  to  be  purchased. 
Thus  the  library  is  constantly  progressive,  always  keeping 
pace  with  the  advance  of  knowledge  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  uniform  completeness  produced  by  this  judicious  and 
discriminating  attention  in  the  purchase  of  books  is  very  re- 
markable. An  Englishman  who  visits  the  library  is  as- 
tonished to  meet  with  a  more  complete  collection  of  books  of 
English  history  and  literature  than  he  will  readily  find  in  his  ' 
own  country;  whilst  the  Spaniard,  the  Frenchman,  the 
Italian,  and  the  Oriental  scholar  find  their  respective  depart- 
ments equally  well  filled. 

It  is  mani^st  from  what  we  have  stated  that  the  selection 
and  purchase  of  books,  and  the  correspondence  required  in 
that  department,  necessarily  furnish  a  great  deal  of  business  ; 
but  another  most  important  branch  of  the  labours  of  the 
librarians  consists  in  the  preparation  and  continuation  of  the 
different  catalogues,  and  as  these  appear  to  us  to  form  one 
of  the  most  original  and  valuable  parts  of  the  institution,  it 
may  be  useful  to  describe  them. 

The  catalogues  are  four  in  number,  each  being  distinct 
from  the  other,  but  all  forming  parts  of  one  whole.  Every 
volume  brought  into  the  library  is  entered,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  a  rough  book  called  the '  Manual.     In  this  cata* 
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logue  the  name  and  title  of  the  hook  are  entered  concisely^ 
together  with  a  memorandam  of  the  dale  of  its  introdaction 
into  the  library,  and  of  the  place  from  whence  it  came. 

In  the  second  place,  the  volume  is  entered,  with  a  full  Btate* 
ment  of  its  title,  into  what  is  called  the '  Accession  Catalogue.' 
This  forms,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  four  volumes,  containing, 
1st,  Theology ;  2dly,  Jurisprudence ;  3dly,  History  ;  and 
4thly,  Misceflanea,  not  belonging  to  any  of  the  preceding 
classes.  Each  of  these  volumes  is  subdivided,  according  to 
the  form  of  the  book  to  be  registered  in  it,  into  folios,  quartos, 
and  octavos,  the  latter  denomination  including  all  smaller 
sizes.  On  one  side  of  the  title  of  the  book  in  this  catalogue 
is  placed  the  page  of  the  Manual  in  which  it  is  to  be  found  ; 
and  on  the  other  side  is  a  column  for  figures  denoting  the 
number  of  this  particular  book  in  the  collection  :  this  number 
thus  becomes  the  conventional  name  for  the  book  in  the 
library,  and  is  entered  in  the  Manual  in  order  to  make  a  com*' 
munication  between  these  two  catalogues. 

The  Manual  and  the  Accession  Catalogue  thus  contain  a 
short  minute  of  the  history  of  each  book ;  they  are  renewed 
aimually,  and  their  contents  embrace  only  the  transactions 
of  a  single  year ;  they  are,  however,  only  serviceable  to  the 
librarians  as  auxiliaries  in  the  internal  economy  of  the  library  ; 
the  Alphabetical  and  Scientific  Catalogues,  which  are  perma* 
nent,  are,  from  their  fullness  and  accuracy,  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  those  who  use  the  books.  The  Alphabetical 
Catalogue  was  commenced  by  Heyne  in  1777>  and  was  finished 
under  his  direction,  with  great  labour  and  at  considerable 
expense,  in  about  ten  years.  In  this  catalogue  the  books  are 
placed  alphabetically  according  to  the  names  of  their  respec- 
tive authors,  and  the  works  of  each  author  are  also  arranged 
alphabetically  under  his  name  according  to  the  leading  word 
of  each  title.  Anonymous  works  are  also  arranged  in  alpha* 
helical  order  by  the  principal  words  of  their  titles.  The  form 
of  this  catalogue  is  large  folio,  and  a  whole  leaf  is  invariably 
appropriated  to  each  name  or  title,  in  order  that  the  alpha- 
betical order  may  be  strictly  preserved,  and  all  interlineation 
avoided.  When  one  leaf  is  filled  (which  has  frequently  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  voluminous  writers,  such  as  Adelung, 
Eichhorn,  Scott,  and  many  others),  it  is  taken  out,  and  its 
place  supplied  by  two  new  ones,  which  are  inserted  by  the 
binder :  upon  these  the  contents  of  the  full  leaf  are  copied, 
and  tiie  title  of  the  newly  published  work,  which  causes  the 
overflowing,  is  introduced  in  its  proper  situation.  If  the 
volume  by  means  of  the  frequency  of  new  insertions  becomes 
too  bulky  for  convenient  reference,  it  is  divided  into  two  or 
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more  parts.  An  obvious  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  the 
catalogue  grows  with  the  growth  of  the  library,  and  may  be 
expanded  to  an  indefinite  extent  as  new  books  are  introduced. 
It  is,  therefore,  always  perfect  in  itself,  and  the  necessity  for  a 
new  catalogue  can  never  arise.  When  a  book  is  entered  in  the 
Alphabetical  Catalogue,  the  date  of  its  introduction  into  the 
library  is  placed  in  a  column  on  one  side  of  the  title  together 
with  the  page  of  the  Manual  in  which  it  is  found,  and  its  class 
and  number  in  the  Accession  Catalogue.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  title,  a  reference  is  given  to  the  department  of  the 
Scientific  Catalogue  to  which  the  book  belongs.  In  this 
manner  the  communication  between  all  the  catalogues  is  es- 
tablished. In  1816,  this  catalogue  consisted  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  volumes  of  a  large  folio  size, — an  extent 
which  might  be  supposed  inconvenient  and  unmanageable,  but 
in  practice  the  scrupulous  adherence  to  alphabetical  order 
renders  it  fully  as  easy  of  reference  as  an  encyclopaedia :  each 
Tolume  being,  of  course,  lettered  at  the  back,  with  the  first 
and  last  words  of  its  contents. 

The  fourth  and  last  process  is  to  enter  the  book  in  the 
Scientific  Catalogue,  or  catalogue  of  subjects.  Here  it  is 
placed  strictly  according  to  its  contents,  and  is  classed  without 
any  respect  to  the  language  under  the  head  to  which  it  most 
naturally  belongs*  The  head  and  the  page  of  the  Scientific 
Catalogue  in  which  the  book  is  found  are  then  marked  in  the 
other  catalogues,  and  also  in  the  book  itself^  and  it  is  finally 
placed  on  the  shelf  amongst  the  other  books  precisely  in  the 
same  relative  situation  in  which  it  stands  in  the  Scientific 
Catalogue,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  folios,  quartos, 
and  octavos  (under  the  last  of  which  all  smaller  sizes  are  com* 
prised) ,  are  deposited  on  different  shelves  in  the  same  compart- 
ment. There  are,  however,  four  classes  of  books  which  are  not 
arranged  according  to  their  contents,  but  according  to  the 
language  in  which  they  are  written,  and  the  age  in  which 
their  authors  lived.  These  are  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics^ 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  modern  poets,  and  romance  writers, 
and  collections  of  the  works  of  authors  on  miscellaneous 
subjects  belonging  to  more  than  one  general  head  of  classifi- 
cation ;  for  instance,  CEuvres  de  Voltaire,  Swift*s  Works,  &c. 

This  catalogue,  therefore,  is  a  kind  of  map  or  plan  of  the 
library,' and  furnishes  the  inquirer  at  a  single  glance  with 
every  thing  which  it  contains  on  the  subject  of  his  investi** 
gation.  Thus  if  a  particular  author  or  work  be  inquired  for^ 
the  Alphabetical  Catalogue  shows  whether  it  is  in  the  library  i 
and  if  so,  in  what  precise  situation  it  will  be  found  :  if,  on 
the  other  hand^  a  subject  is  inquired  for^  the  librarian  or 
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the  inquirer  turns  to  the  Scientific  Catalogue,  and  finds  ar- 
ranged,  in  exact  order,  all  that  the  library  contains  on  that 
subject.  The  advantages  of  arranging  books  according  to 
their  subjects  in  the  catalogue  and  on  the  shelves  are  too 
obvious  to  require  illustration;  but  at  a  university  where 
books  on  various  subjects  are  constantly  required  by  students 
and  literary  men,  it  is  particularly  useful  to  be  enabled 
to  display  at  one  view  the  extent  of  assistance  which  the 
library  is  capable  of  affording. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  in  cases  where  a  science 
has  been  progressive,  or  has  undergone  a  total  reformation, 
as  chemistry  or  geology,  the  completion  of  the  Scientific 
Catalogue  requires  not  only  much  thought  and  constant  and 
unremitting  industry  on  the  part  of  the  librarians,  but  also 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  science  itself  and  its 
branches,  and  an  accurate  judgment  in  the  analysis  and 
classification  of  the  voluminous  materials.  We  believe  that 
these  labours  are  not  performed  at  any  other  library  with 
such  skill  and  scnipulous  attention  as  by  the  librarians  at 
Gdttingen ;  and  their  scientific  catalogue,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  completeness  of  the  collection,  forms  almost 
a  general  index  to  knowledge^  is  certainly  a  singular  monu- 
ment of  literary  industry. 

Every  day  throughout  the  year,  not  excepting  the  vacation 
that  takes  place  between  the  semestral  courses  of  the 
German  universities,  the  library  is  open  to  all  students 
and  members  of  the  University  at  certain  specified  hours, 
and  during  these  hours  visitors  are  at  liberty  to  use  the 
books  with  the  greatest  freedom,  being  restricted  only  from 
taking  them  down  or  replacing  them  with  their  own  hands. 
In  order  to  avoid  delay  in  supplying  the  books  required, 
several  of  the  younger  literary  men,  resident  at  the  Univer- 
sity, are  employed  to  assist  the  regular  librarians  during  these 
public  hours — a  service  which  is  gladly  rendered  by  them  with- 
out any  pecuniary  compensation,  as  they  thereby  become  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  library,  and  obtain  the  advantage 
of  pursuing  their  own  peculiar  studies  there  at  extra  hours. 

In  addition  to  the  free  and  gratuitous  admission  to  the 
library  during  the  public  hours,  all  persons  resident  at 
Gottingen,  whether  members  of  the  University  or  not,  enjoy 
the  singular  privilege  of  using  the  books  at  home.  The  value 
of  this  privilege  will  be  fully  understood  by  those  who  have 
been  compelled  to  pursue  their  literary  or  scientific  labours 
with  the  assistance  of  books  which  can  only  be  seen  at 
certain  hours  at  a  public  library,  and  have  undergone  all  the 
vexation,  delay,  and  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  sacri- 
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fice  of  personal  habits  and  modes  and  times  of  study.  In 
Gottingen  this  great  advant«ige  is  supplied  to  students  and 
men  of  letters^  with  little  or  no  danger  to  the  books,  although 
with  a  considerable  increase  of  labour  to  the  librarians,  in 
the  following  manner.  The  professors  of  the  University,  and 
men  of  learning  resorting  to  Gottingen  for  the  purpose  of 
using  the  library,  or  for  literary  purposes  in  general,  who 
have  made  themselves  known  to  the  librarian,  may  receive 
books  by  depositing  with  the  secretary  a  ticket,  containing  the 
title  of  the  book  required,  signed  by  the  person  requiring 
it.  Students,  and  persons  who  are  not  entitled  to  receive 
books  in  their  own  names,  must  have  their  tickets  counter- 
signed by  a  professor,  who  thus  makes  himself  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  the  books.  The  secretary,  therefore,  has  upon 
his  table  a  portfolio  in  the  name  of  each  professor ;  in  the 
one  part  of  which  are  contained  tickets  for  books,  which  he 
requires  for  his  own  use,  and  in  the  other,  those  which  are 
given  to  students  and  others,  for  whose  care  and  due  ob- 
servance of  the  rules  of  the  library  he  has  made  himself 
answerable.  The  tickets  are  distributed  by  the  professors 
with  the  greatest  liberality,  no  further  introduction  being 
required  by  the  party  applying  for  them,  than  such  as  may  give 
reasonable  satisfaction,  that  the  books  are  bond  Jide  required 
for  the  purposes  of  study.  In  practice  it  is  usual  for  the  pro- 
fessor to  sign  in  blank  a  number  of  tickets,  which  are  after- 
wards filled  up  with  dates  and  titles,  and  used  by  the  student 
as  occasion  requires.  When  these  are  exhausted,  more  can 
readily  be  procured  from  the  same  professor ;  but  to  prevent 
confusion  as  much  as  possible,  by  enabling  the  secretary  at 
once  to  see  the  responsibilities  of  each  professor,  no  student 
is  allowed  tickets  from  more  than  one  professor  during  the 
same  half  year.  A  separate  ticket  is  required  for  each  book; 
but  where  a  work  consists  of  several  volumes,  the  whole  may 
be  delivered  upon  a  single  ticket.  Students  are  not  per- 
mitted to  have  more  than  six  books,  or  sets  of  books,  at  the 
same  time  ;  in  the  case  of  professors  and  others  there  is  no 
specific  rule  on  this  point,  as  it  has  been  thought  that  with 
them  a  sense  of  propriety  and  a  regard  to  the  general  use- 
fulness of  the  institution  would  be  a  sufiicient  check  to  an 
unreasonable  demand  of  books.  As  soon  as  a  book  is  de- 
livered out  of  the  library  to  the  bearer  of  one  of  these  tickets, 
the  number  of  volumes  and  the  form  of  the  book  are  marked 
by  one  of  the  librarians  upon  the  ticket,  and  from  that  time 
the  responsibility  of  the  professor,  who  has  signed  or  coun- 
tersigned it,  commences.  The  tickets  of  each  day  are  in  the 
first  instance  placed  in  a  box  all  together ;   they  are  then 
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entered  into  the  monthly  catalogue  of  lent  books,  and  are 
finally  distributed  by  the  secretary  in  the  manner  abore  men- 
tioned  into  the  several  portfolios  of  the  professors.  Wfacn 
the  book  is  brought  back  to  the  library^  the  ticket  is  can- 
celled and  returned  to  the  borrower,  and  the  title  in  the 
monthly  catalogue  struck  through  with  a  pencil.  Regularly 
every  book  should  be  returned  at  the  end  of  a  month  ;  but 
the  application  of  this  rule  is  governed  by  circumstances^ 
and  is,  in  &ct,  frequently  relaxed  by  the  librarians  upcm  the 


representation  of  the  borrower.  At  the  end  of  each 
demical  session,  however,  all  books,  whether  in  the  hands 
of  professors,  students,  or  others,  must  be  actually  re-de- 
livered at  the  library,  and  if  wanted  again,  new  tickets  must 
be  given ;  the  rule  bein^  inflexible,  that  no  ticket  is  available 
after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  its  date. 

When  a  book  is  returned  it  is  carefully  examined,  and  if 
any  injury  has  been  done,  it  must  be  made  good  by  the 
borrower  or  his  surety.  With  respect  to  loss  of  books  or 
damage  sustained  by  wilful  or  wanton  mischief,  Profes&r 
Benccke,  who  has  oeen  a  librarian  at  Gottingen  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  assures  us  that  he  has  invariably  found 
that  '  mistrust  and  reserve  in  lending  the  books  have  tended 
much  more  to  produce  mischief  than  liberality  and  con- 
fidence.* 

These  regulations,  and  the  punctuality  with  which  they 
are  observed,  render  it  practicable  to  keep  a  library,  whicn 
is  unquestionably  as  numerously  frequented  and  as  much 
used  as  any  in  the  world,  in  such  a  state  of  good  order  as 
incalculably  enhances  its  value.  Indeed  it  is  quite  obvious 
that,  without  a  scrupulous  attention  in  all  material  points  to 
the  letter  of  the  regulations,  a  collection  of  300,000  volumes 
freely  accessible  to  and  much  used  by  a  perpetually  changing 
body  of  about  two  thousand  persons,  would,  in  a  very  few 
years,  be  reduced  to  a  hopeless  and  useless  chaos. 

The  business  of  the  library  is  conducted  at  present  by  a 
chief  librarian,  two  librarians,  three  sub-librarians,  and  a 
secretary.  The  selection  of  books  for  purchase  devolves 
exclusively  upon  the  three  oflScers  first  named :  the  general 
duties  of  the  establishment  are  divided  amongst  all  the 
officers.  From  the  time  when  Heyne  undertook  the  improve- 
ment, or  rather  the  re-organization  of  the  library,  the  differ- 
ent offices  have  been  ably  and  efficiently  filled;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  appointments  are  distributed 
amongst  men  of  eminence  in  literature  or  learning.  At  the 
present  moment,  the  chief  librarian  is  Professor  Reuss, 
author  of  a  ^  Catalogue  of  Treatises  published  in  Transac- 
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tions  of  Literary  Societies/  a  laborious  and  useful  work. 
The  librarians  are  Benecke  and  Grimm,  the  first  of  whom  is 
well  known  to  the  literary  world  by  his  editions  and  illustra- 
tions of  several  of  the  early  German  poets  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  will  be  particularly  remembered  with  gratitude 
and  respect  by  all  Englishmen  who  have  studied  atGdttingen. 
The  name  of  Jacob  Grimm  is  well  known  to  philologists. 
His  brother,  Wilhelm  Grimm,  some  of  whose  works  have 
been  translated  into  Englitth,  is  one  of  the  sub-librarians. 
These  gentlemen,  though  generally  professors  or  teachers 
in  the  University,  are  not  required  to  deliver  lectures,  or 
to  take  any  part  in  public  instruction,  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  library  being  considered  as  a  sufficient 
occupation  of  their  time.  Their  presence  at  the  library  is 
required  daily  during  the  year^  from  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  twelve.  If  to  this  is  added  the  daily  attendance 
during  the  public  hours,  namely,  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days from  two  till  four,  and  on  other  days  from  one  till  two 
o'clock,  it  is  manifest  that  these  offices  are  by  uo  means 
sinecures. 

The  annual  income  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  books 
is  not  altogether  fixed)  but  it  seldom  exceeds  800/.  sterling ; 
this  sum  also  covers  the  expenses  of  book-binding.  I'he 
salaries  of  the  officers  and  the  repairs  of  the  building  amount 
in  general  to  upwards  of  800/.  per  annum  more ;  we  believe 
that  we  are  correct  in  stating,  that  upon  an  average  of  years, 
the  whole  expenses  of  the  library,  inclusive  of  the  enlarge- 
ment and  alterations  of  the  building,  which  become  necessary 
as  the  number  of  books  increases,  do  not  amount  to  2000c. 
per  annum.  With  such  small  means  it  is  really  surprising 
to  find  how  much  has  already  been  effected  by  the  judg- 
ment and  assiduity  of  those  who  have  conducted  the  library, 
and  the  laudable  resolution  with  which  they  have  kept  in 
view  the  single  object  of  use/Uiness  in  the  application  of  their 
funds.  The  number  of  books  which  the  library  has  derived 
from  presents  is  by  no  means  considerable  ;  we  have  heard, 
indeed,  of  a  handsome  donation  made  by  the  late  King  in  the 
year  1816,  and  also  of  presents  from  His  Royal  Highness  the 
buke  of  Sussex,  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Buckingham,  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  several  literary  societies  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  we  have  also  heard  a  wish  expressed^  (which  we 
would  gladly  enforce  wherever  our  recommendation  can  be 
available,)  that  this  liberality  should  be  extended  to  works  of  a 
particular  description  published  in  this  country,  which  are  often 
not  to  be  procured  by  any  other  means ;  we  allude  particu- 
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larly  to  works  on  India,  and  Sanscrit  books,  which  would 
perhaps  be  nowhere  more  used  and  more  highly  appreciated 
than  by  the  constellation  of  oriental  scholars,  who  at  present 
distinguish  the  University  of  Gottingen.  We  give  it  as  our 
honest  opinion,  that  an  author,  who  has  published  a  really 
useful  book,  cannot  better  provide  for  the  due  appreciatiou 
of  his  services,  or  the  general  diffusion  of  his  discoveries, 
than  by  presenting  a  copy  of  his  work  to  the  library  at 
Giittingen. 

By  giving  this  account  of  the  library  at  Gottingen,  it  is 
not  intended  to  represent  the  system  there  adopted  as  alto- 
gether perfect,  or  as  one  which  could  be  always  applied  with 
similar  advantage  to  libraries  in  this  country.     Admirable  as 
we  think  their  plan  of  catalogues  in  many  respects,  we  admit 
that  it  is  capable  of  some  improvements ;  we  are  aware  too 
that  in  a  small  town  like  Gbttingen,  with  a  peculiar  popula^r 
tion   depending  upon    the   University,  and  subject  to  the 
University  laws,  any  loss  or  damage  from  a  free  circulation 
of  the  books  might  be  prevented  by  measures  of  precaution^ 
which  would  be  quite  insufficient  for  that  purpose  in  a  large 
and  mixed  population  ;  we  admit,  therefore,  that  a  degree  of 
liberality  in  the  opportunities  given  for  the  use  of  the  books 
may  be  safe  and  justifiable  at  Gottingen,  which  in  London. 
would  be  dangerous  and  ruinous.     Still  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  the  system  we  have  described,  which  might  be  introduced 
into  most  of  the  public  libraries  of  England  with  advantage. 
In  the  first  place,  we  might  profit  much  by  adopting  in  our 
public  libraries,  and  especially  such  as  are  attached  to  Uni- 
versities, some  principle  or  system  in  the  purchase  of  books, 
by  which  the  collections  might  become  more  complete  in  all 
departments.     An  intelligent  German,  who  visited  England 
in  1802  and  1803,  says,  *  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  in  the 
three  United  Kingdoms,  there  is  not  one  public  library  at  all 
complete  in  the  most  important  branches  of  literature.  From 
the  thirty  costly  collections  belonging  to  the  different  colleges 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  would  be  impossible  to  form  a 
single  library  so  perfect  as  those  at  Gottingen  and  Dresden, 
or  several  others  in  Germany  which  might  be  mentioned  ; 
for  they  consist  almost  exclusively  of  ancient  classics  and 
theology,  and  the  notion  of  filling  up  the  deficiencies  of  one 
by  the  abundance  of  the  other  seems  never  to  have  been  en- 
tertained.    Consequently  in  most  of  these  college  libraries 
you  find  exactly  the  same  poverty,  and  the  same  wealth*. 
Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  in  all  libraries  intended  for  general 
*  Go«de's  Eng^land,  vol.  iii.  p.  15, 
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use,  uniform  completeness  is  most  important  ?  It  is  not  re- 
quired that  the  libraries  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  or  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society  should  be  completely  provided  with 
books  on  other  subjects  than  those  which  are  the  peculiar 
objects  of  the  institutions  to  which  they  are  respectively 
attached ;  but  the  libraries  of  the  British  Museum,  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  of  all  universities  and  colleges,  should  be 
as  generally  furnished  with  books  in  all  branches  of  art, 
science,  and  literature,  as  the  ends  and  objects  of  their 
foundation  are  general.  Of  what  use  is  a  perfect  library  of 
controversial  divinity  to  the  student  of  history  ?  or  of 
classical  learning  to  the  mathematician  ?  or  of  natural  history 
to  the  oriental  scholar  ?  The  pursuits  and  tastes  of  writers 
and  readers  are  as  various  as  their  names ;  and  therefore,  a 
public  library  should  surely  be  so  provided  as  to  supply,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  wants  of  all. 

Again,  in  facilitating  the  use  of  the  books,  much  more  might 
be  done  in  our  public  libraries  than  has  yet  been  effected. 
In  almost  all  of  them,  the  catalogues  are  imperfect  and  in- 
convenient ;  and  the  impediments  which  obstruct  the  access 
to  the  books  are  often  vexatious.  How  far  it  would  be 
practicable  in  London  to  adopt  the  practice  of  lending 
books  out  of  the  libraries  may  admit  of  some  doubt ;  with 
certain  restrictions  and  precautions,  however,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  might  be  done  in  some  libraries  even  in 
London ;  and  the  magnitude  of  the  advantage  to  be  gained 
would  fully  Justify  a  cautious  experiment.  In  Universities, 
it  should  and  might  always  be  done*.  We  believe  that  the 
only  two  public  libraries  in  this  country  which  at  present 
attkivd  this  great  advantage  to  readers,  are  Dr.  Williams's 
library  in  Kedcross  Street,  London,  and  the  Advocates' 
Library  in  Edinburgh ;  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  incon- 
venience or  injury  sustained  in  consequence  of  this  liberality. 

In  the  present  state  of  intelligence  and  inquiry  in  this 
country,  the  improvement  of  our  public  libraries  would  be 
one  of  the  most  effective  modes  of  diffusing  knowledge.  Not- 
withstanding the  size  and  value  of  many  of  our  collections, 
we  are  far  behind  both  France  and  Germany  in  the  machi- 
nery and  management  of  institutions  of  this  kind,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  imperfections  in  this  respect,  some  of  our  best 
libraries  are  unfrequented  and  useless.  *  Books,'  as  Milton 
saysf,  'are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a 

*  The  University  Libraries  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  lend  out  their  books 
to  memben  of  their  own  body,  who  are  of  a  certain  standing  in  the  University. 
t  Areopagitica. 
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poteneie  of  life  In  them  to  be  as  active  aa  that  soul  was, 
who«e  progeny  they  are ;  nay,  they  do  preserve,  aft  in  a  viol, 
the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that 
bred  them.    As  good  almost  kill  a  man,  as  kill  a  good  book : 
who  kills  a  man  kills  a  reasonable  creature,  God's  image; 
but  he  who  destroys  a  good  book,  kills  reason  itself,  kills  the 
image  of  God,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye.     Many  a  mem  lives  a 
burden  to  the  earth ;  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious  life^ 
blood  of  a  master  spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  pur- 
pose to  a  life  beyond  life.     We  should  be  wary,  therefore, 
what  persecution  we  raise  against  the  living  labours  of  public 
men,  now  we  spill  that  seasoned  life  of  man«  preserved  and 
stored  up  in  books ;  since  we  see  a  kind  of  homicide  may  be 
thus  committed,  sometimes  a  martyrdom.'     Milton  is  here 
denouncing  the  crime  of  suppressing  books  before  their  pub- 
lication ;  but  surely  the  strangling  them  at  their  birth    is 
hardly  more  mischievous  and  fatal  than  smothering  them 
when  fulUgrown,  or  than  condemning  them  to  perpetual  crap* 
tivity  by  chaining  them  in  dust  and  darkness  on  a  shelf,  and 
thus  preventing  their  vital  energies  from  being  called  into  ac- 
tiooh    It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  thousands  and  tens  c^ 
thousands  of  books  are  literally  buried  alive  in  some  of  our 
libraries,  their  *  poteneie  of  life'  extinguished  by  exclusive 
rules  and  regulations,  intended  perhaps  by  our  ancestors  for 
their  preservation,  but  in  the  present  state  of  education  de* 
structive  of  their  usefulness.    It  is  high  time  that  this  re- 
proach should  be  removed  ;  and  we  feel  pleasure  in  stating 
that  increased  liberality  has  already  appeared  at  the  British 
Museum  and  some  other  institutions  in  London :  there  is, 
however,  much  remaining  to  be  done  in  all  of  them }  and  in 
the  college  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  im- 
provement has,  except  in  a  few  cases,  not  yet  commenced. 
We  propose  at  a  future  time  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  plain 
statement  of  the  condition  of  several  of  our  public  libraries 
in  Bngland,  selecting  such  as,  from  their  situation  or  other 
circumstances,  might,  undei^  good  management,  become  the 
most  extensively  useful. 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS  AND  ISLANDS 
OF  SCOTLAND. 

Thb  elementary  instruction  obtained  at  the  parish-schools 
throughout  Scotland  has  long  beeti  acknowledged  as  the 
source  of  important  benefit  to  that  country.  Established  more 
than  a  century  ago,  among  a  people  by  nature  at  once  enter- 
prising and  sedate,  those  schools  have  conspired  with  the 
greater  opportunities  of  academical  instruction  in  the  same  part 
of  the  island,  to  furnish  a  number  of  active  and  intelligent 
members  of  the  community,  who  by  their  services  in  re- 
mote lands  have  more  tended  to  enHch  their  parent-country 
than  the  natives  of  any  other  single  portion  of  the  British  em- 
pire. At  the  same  time,  Scotland  has  presented  the  spectacle, 
most  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  education,  of  a  well-taught 
people,  whose  learning,  it  has  never  yet  been  asserted,  makes 
them  ashamed  of  such  honest  labours  as  belong  to  the  different 
classes  in  which  they  happen  to  be  placed.  Such  have  been 
the  results  even  of  an  imperfect,  but  still  of  an  extended 
system.  But  the  '  Repcnrts  of  the  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  for  increasing  the  means  of  Eklucation  and  Religious 
Instruction  in  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands,'  shew,  that  the  system  has  latterly  undergone  a  very 
complete  revision,  and  been  improved  by  many  salutary  and 
admirable  amendments. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  in  1818,  a  Commission  was  ap* 
pointed  by  Parliament  to  inquire  into  the  existing  state  of 
education  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  The  chairman 
of  this  commission  (the  present  Lord  Chancellor)  requested 
the  assistance  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Scotland,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining,  by  means  of  queries  transmitted  to  paro* 
ehial  ministers,  the  information  which  the  Commissioners  re-* 
quired  with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  as- 
sistance of  the  Assembly  was  very  readily  given,  and  a  large 
collection  of  parochial  returns  was  soon  afterwards  trans- 
mitted by  Dr.  Baird,  the  venerable  Principal  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  to  Mr.  Brougham,  by  whom  a  digest  was 
submitted  to  Parliament,  which  was  afterwards  printed  and 
published.  The  returns  were  sent  back  to  Dr.  Baird,  and 
subsequently  served  the  important  purpose  of  promoting 
further  inquiry  and  consequent  improvement  in  the  plan  of 
national  education  in  Scotland. 

Furnished  with  the  ample  and  authentic  details  comprised 
in  these  returns,  from  nearly  eight  hundred  of  the  parochial 
ministers  of  Scotland,  Dr.  Bainl  was  enabled  to  state,  in  a 
rery  convincing  and  efiective  manner,  the  necessity  for  ap-^ 
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pointing  a  committee  to  inquire  into,  and,  if  practicable «  to 
remedy,  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  of  education  and 
religious  instruction  then  existing.  By  his  great  personal 
exertions  the  whole  subject  was  most  advantageously  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  which,  in  fact, 
it  was  especially  recommended,  as  involving  both  the  tempo- 
ral and  spiritual  interest  of  a  considerable  portion  of  those 
whom  the  church  regarded  as  its  own  people.  It  was  seen 
too,  very  clearly,  that  the  efforts  of  the  Education  SocieUea 
previously  existing  in  Scotland,  four  in  number,  were  inade- 
quate to  the  objects  which  they  professed  to  have  in  view, 
and  also  incapable  of  extension,  chiefly  through  want  of 
funds;  whilst  the  care  and  exertions  of  government,  although 
shown  in  the  building  of  fifty  new  churches,  had  not  extended 
to  the  formation  of  additional  schools.  The  liberal  views  of 
the  General  Assembly  cannot  but  be  admired.  Far  from 
shewing  any  little  jealousy  of  new  opportunities  of  instruction 
being  afforded  to  the  people,  and  still  farther  from  consider- 
ing general  education  as  a  thing  in  itself  opposed  to  religious 
instruction,  they  evidently  considered  that,  without  the  means 
of  giving  a  general  education  to  the  lower  classes,  great 
difficulties  would  always  be  presented  to  imparting  to  them 
even  religious  instruction  itself. 

Upwards  of  a  hundred  years  before,  in  1704,  the  General 
Assembly  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  accomplish 
the  formation  of  a  committee  for  the  very  purposes  which, 
since  tlie  appointment  of  the  Parliamentary  Commission  in 
181 8,  have  been  so  happily  carried  into  effect.  Since  the  year 
1725,  also,  acting  merely  as  the  agent  of  the  royal  bounty, 
the  Assembly  had,  by  a  committee,  applied  to  its  destined 
use  a  sum  annually  allowed  for  the  support  of  the  missionaries 
and  catechists  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands.  But  it  was  not 
until  seven  years  ago  that  the  General  Assembly  took  a  more 
prominent  and  active  part,  by  the  appointment  of  a  numerous 
committee,  consisting  of  ministers  and  elders  in  nearly  an 
equal  proportion,  with  instructions  to  ^  inquire  and  to  report 
to  next  Assembly  as  to  an  advisable  plan  for  the  Church  to 
adopt  for  increasing  the  means  of  education  and  of  religious 
instruction  throughout  Scotland  in  general,  where  it  may  be 
needed,  but  particularly  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  and  in 
large  and  populous  cities  and  towns ;  and,  after  collecting  and 
digesting  the  relative  facts,  to  take  what  proper  and  prudent 
measures  may  be  in  their  power  to  learn,  for  the  information 
and  direction  of  the  ensuing  Assembly,  what  degree  of  co- 
operation may  be  reasonably  expected  from  heritors  and 
others  in  the  different  districts  of  the  country ;  and  whether 
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also,  and  in  what  manner.  Government  may  be  disposed  to 
give  public  aid  for  carrying  into  effect  the  important  measure 
in  contemplation.' 

To  this  renewed  attempt  the  General  Assembly  was  en- 
couraged by  the  changes  effected  during  the  lapse  of  a  century 
in  public  opinion,  and  in  the  pursuits  and  resources  of  the 
nation,  which  now  showed  a  much  more  active  spirit  of 
co-operation  in  all  charitable  undertakings  :  the  result  justi- 
fied the  Assembly's  confidence. 

A  sub-committee  was  formed,  consisting  of  persons  already 
experienced  in  the  business  of  the  Education  Societies,  or 
officially  connected  with  them,  or  with  the  Highland  dis- 
tricts; an  arrangement  by  which  the  Assembly  at  once 
availed  itself  of  their  information,  and  avoided  collision  with 
establishments  previously  existing.  Invested  with  full 
power,  and  only  required  from  time  to  time  to  report  to  the 
general  committee,  the  individuals  composing  the  sub-com- 
mittee have  pursued  their  extensive  and  most  useful  labours 
up  to  the  present  time.  They  directed  their  inquiries  not 
only  towards  those  places  where  the  means  of  education  and 
religious  instruction  were  entirely  wanting,  but  where  they 
were  inadequately  supplied,  or  through  imperfect  instruments. 
Many  details,  which  were  not  comprised  in  the  Parliamentary 
returns,  remained  to  be  gathered  by  their  endeavours,  and  a 
more  general  and  searching  inquiry  was  instituted  by  means 
of  queries,  copies  of  which  were  forwarded  to  every  clergy- 
man in  Scotland ;  the  answers  to  which  queries,  received  in 
the  space  of  two  years  from  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
committee,  have  of  course  been  objects  of  continual  reference 
and  of  the  utmost  value. 

The  first  report  of  the  committee  to  the  Assembly  was 
founded  on  these  answers,  and  represented,  that  in  the  six 
synods  of  Argyle,  Glenelg,  Ross,  Sutherland,  and  Caithness, 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  containing  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
parishes,  and  a  population  of  377*730  persons,  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  additional  schools  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  catechists  were  urgently  called  for.  It  set  forth, 
also,  that  the  people  of  those  districts  were  ardently  desirous 
of  further  opportunities  of  general  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, wishing  for  the  younff,  worldly  advancement;  and  for 
the  old,  the  consolations  ofthe  gospel;  but  that  their  poverty 
afforded  them  no  means  of  procuring  these  advantages  for 
themselves  or  their  children.  All  other  parts  of  Scotland 
being  comparatively  well  provided  for  in  these  respects,  it 
was  recommended  that  to  these  districts  the  first  attention 
of  the  Assembly  should  be  directed.     The  report  further 
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stated  that  the  heritors  in  general,  and  many  other  beneyoleni 
individuals,  would  willingly  render  assistance  towards  ac- 
complishing the  desired  improvements. 

The  General  Assembly  immediately  instituted  collections 
in  aid  of  their  great  object  throughout  all  the  chapels  and 
churches  of  the  establishment,  and  opened  subscriptions  for 
the  same  purpose  ;  instructing  the  committee,  (which  was  re* 
appointed)  when  the  funds  raised  were  ascertained  to  be  suf- 
ficient, to  nominate  schoolmasters  and  catechists  in  the 
stations  most  urgently  in  want  of  them,  after  due  communi- 
cation with  the  heritors  and  others  concerned.  In  all  these 
proceedings  the  zeal  and  promptness,  as  well  as  the  judg- 
ment and  prudence,  of  the  General  Assembly,  are  equally 
to  be  admired. 

Thus  authorised,  the  sub*committee  continued  and  even 
increased  their  labours  :  they  entered  into  an  extensive  cor* 
respondence  with  Highland  clergymen  concerning  the  stations 
most  suitable  for  schools  in  their  respective  parishes ;  they 
took  measures  for  securing  proper  and  decent  accommodation 
for  the  schoolmasters,  requiring  for  each  a  school-house,  a 
dwelling- house,  containing  at  least  two  apartments^  a  garden, 
fuel,  and  grass  for  the  summer  and  winter  maintenance  of  a 
cow.  It  bad  been  founds  by  the  experience  of  the  Society 
for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  that  these  accommo* 
dations  were  generally  granted  with  much  willingness  by  the 
heritors,  whose  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools  was 
even  increased  by  being  thus  called  upon  to  contribute  to 
their  first  establishment.  It  is  certainly  true,  and  may  be 
usefully  remembered  by  the  promoters  of  all  benevolent  in- 
stitutions, that  there  are  many  excellent  individuals  who 
require,  in  the  first  instance^  to  be  solicited  to  contribute, 
but  who,  when  they  have  once  become  benefactors,  acquire 
a  zeal  in  the  cause  which  would  otherwise  have  remained 
undiscovered,  or  even  unfelt.  At  first  they  give  a  subscript 
tion  from  the  shame  of  refusing,  and  they  subsequently 
increase  it  from  the  pleasure  of  giving. 

The  appointment  of  teachers  being  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, the  sub-committee  called  up  from  many  parts  of 
the  country,  and  examined  with  much  care  the  candidates 
for  such  an  office.  They  also  prepared  a  set  of  elementary 
school-books  in  the  Gaelic  language,  thus  removing  what 
must  have  been  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  outset  of 
their  plan.  In  frequent  meetings,  and  with  much  consi- 
deration, they  drew  up  regulations  for  the  management  of 
the  schools,  for  the  government  of  the  teachers,  and  for 
their  own  guidance.    In  these  useful  exertions  they  were 
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cheered  by  the  liberal  donations  which  goon^  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  began  to  flow  in  upon  them«  They  were 
enabled  to  report,  in  lb26,  that  •  fund  bad  been  realized, 
amounting  to  5488/.,  partly  subscribed  by  individuals,  but 
chiefly  derived  from  parochial  collections ;  and  also,  that  they 
had  selected  forty  stations  for  schools  in  different  districts 
throughout  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  and  that  they  had  two 
schools  in  actual  operation.  This  report  was  received  with 
the  well  deserved  thanks  of  the  General  Assembly,  by  whom 
the  committee  was  re-appointed,  and  instructed  *  to  proceed 
with  all  diligence  to  aduunister  the  funds,  and  apply  them 
agreeably  to  the  principles  and  rules  they  have  hitherto 
followed,  with  as  muqb  economy  and  usefulness  as  possible, 
to  promote,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  what  the  Assembly  has  so 
much  at  heart-— the  extension  of  education  and  religious  in- 
struction in  those  districts  of  the  country  where  they  are  still 
urgently  required ;  and  the  committee  was  appointed  to  re- 
port to  the  next  General  Assembly/ 

It  is  gratifying  to  pursue  the  labours  of  the  committee  from 
this  point.  In  another  year  (1827)9  ^hev  could  report  that 
they  had  established  thirty-Jive  schools,  under  qualified 
teachers,  and  were  provided  to  establish  eighty-six  more,  in 
stations  which  they  had  selected ;  and  that  upwards  of  2000/. 
had  been  added  to  the  fund  reported  in  the  preceding  year. 
To  these  results  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  all  the  Minis«> 
tera  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  mainly  contributed.  However 
uuimposing  the  Scottish  form  of  church  government  appears 
to  be,  that  concurrence  is,  we  observe,  stated  as  being  equi- 
valent to  the  support  of  all  the  public — a  very  material  cir- 
cumstance. 

The  following  passage  in  the  narrative  of  their  proceedings 
exhibits  the  view  by  which  they  were  directed: — 

'  In  the  returns  to  the  queries  which  the  Comniittee  had  oirou- 
lated  in  the  year  1825,  two  sorts  of  exigency  were  submitted  to  their 
consideration,  one  or  other  of  which  existed  in  almost  every  High* 
land  parish.  Some  districts,  with  an  abundant  population,  were 
without  a  school  of  any  description ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  people 
were  unable  to  read  or  write.  Nor  could  they  have  induced  a 
schoolmaster,  of  the  necessary  character  and  qualifications,  to  settle 
amongst  them  with  any  prospect  of  a  tolerable  remuneration.  Such 
places  claimed  the  first  attentions  of  the  Committee,  and  thither 
they  offered  to  send  teachers  qualified  to  instruct  in  reading,  wri- 
ting, arithmetic,  the  principles  of  religion,  and  frequently  in  gram* 
mar,  book-keeping,  and  mensuration.  If  the  population  was  abun- 
dant in  such  districts,  the  Comniittee  did  not  object  that  the  school 
which  they  offered  should  be  considered  permanent — as  permanent 
at  least  as  their  own  supplies  from  which  it  was  to  be  supported  \ 
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but  if  the  population  was  small  and  thinly  scattered,  they  directed 
that  the  teachers  should  officiate  alterBately  for  eighteen  months  or 
two  years  in  succession,  at  two  or  more  separate  stations,  according 
to  the  plan  of  itinerating  schoolsi  which  has  been  practised  by  other 
Societies  with  so  much  benefit  in  tlie  Highland  districts.  The  other 
case  was  that  where  the  common  branches  had  been  taught  more 
generally,  but  where  many  of  the  people  desired,  and  the  cler^man 
or  heritors  recommended,  that,  among  other  branches,  the  higher 
ones  of  Latin,  geography,  and  practical  mathematics  should  be 
taught  to  such  scholars  as  chose  to  apply  for  these ;  and  here, 
too,  the  Committee  recognized  the  propriety  of  their  interferences 
They  were  not  deterred  by  any  apprehension  of  prematurely  ofier- 
ing  the  refinements  of  education,  or  of  wasting  the  fund  at  their 
disposal,  consecrated,  as  it  was,  by  its  charitable  origin,  to  objects 
of  indisputable  necessity.  But  they  considered  the  design  of  the 
Assembly  in  its  whole  extent ;  and  they  remembered  the  generous 
views  entertained,  two  centuries  ago,  by  the  legislature  of  this 
country,  when,  even  at  that  less  enlightened  period,  it  enjoined  the 
means  of  a  classical  education  to  be  provided  at  every  parish  schooL 
If,  from  that  standard,  parish  schools  had  now  considerably  de- 
clined, was  not  this  the  result  of  negligence,  and  not  of  g^wiag 
wisdom  ?  Perhaps,  too,  the  example  exhibited  by  the  better  sort  of 
the  Assembly  schools  might  contribute,  in  some  degree,  to  restore 
the  ancient  condition  and  character  of  the  parochial,  as  well  as  to 
elevate  to  a  new  rank  such  other  schools  as  might  happen  to  be 
established  in  their  neighbourhood.  To  teachers  qualified  in  the 
higher  branches,  the  Committee  proposed  a  salary,  exceeding  only 
by  a  trifle  what  they  offered  in  the  other  case ;  and  on  such  terms, 
they  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  as  many  well  qualified  indivi- 
duals as  were  required. 

'  It  is  believed  that  teachers  of  the  latter  description  were  not  to 
have  been  procured  without  the  mediation  and  careful  selection  of 
some  Society:  for  the  people  at  these  remote  situations  had  not  the 
same  opportunities  of  choosing  among  well  educated  men ;  nor 
would  they  have  salaried,  to  the  ssme  amount,  any  individuals  that 
might  have  settled  amongst  them  on  their  own  adventure :  if  they 
had»  the  latter  would  still  have  wanted  that  security  for  the  continu- 
ance of  their  provision  which,  under  the  usual  condition  of  good 
conduct,  they  were  likely  to  enjoy  on  the  scheme  of  a  public  society* 

'  At  the  meeting  of  Assembly  1627,  the  Committee  reported  that 
they  had  accordingly  called  before  them  and  examined  individuals  of 
both  descriptions  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two ; 
and  that  among  those  whom  they  retained  with  a  view  to  appoint- 
ments, the  proportion  of  the  higher  to  the  lower  class  was  fifteen  to 
thirty-five, — there  being  nearly  the  same  proportion  betwixt  the 
stations  that  required  superior,  and  those  that  only  sought  the  or- 
dinary, branches  of  education.' 

Athough  the  comDiittee  had  been,  careful  to  frame  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  the  different  schools^  they  thought  it  essential 
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that  each  minister  in  whose  parish  a  school  was  situated 
should  frequently  visit  it,  and  as  it  were  superintend  the  con- 
duct of  the  schoolmaster.  The  schoolmaster  was  also  re- 
quired to  furnish  a  half-yearly  report^  specifying  the  number 
of  his  scholars,  and  their  progress. 

In  1829,  the  fourth  year  from  the  appointment  of  the 
committee,  they  were  in  a  condition  to  report  that  they  had 
nearly  completed  the  measure  entrusted  to  their  management 
by  the  General  Assembly,  or  at  least  that  they  had  almost 
carried  it  to  the  extent  which  immediate  circumstances  ren- 
dered advisable.  At  the  date  of  that  report  they  had  founded 
eighty-five  schools,  and  their  attention  was  now  rather  di- 
rected towards  the  means  of  maintaining  these  in  successful 
operation  than  to  increasing  their  number,  although  a  small 
additional  number  of  schools  (six)  was  then  contemplated  and 
in  progress. 

The  judicious  attempt  made  in  the  outset  of  their  proceed- 
ings to  interest  the  heritors  in  the  plan  had  proved  abun- 
dantly successful,  as  by  them,  in  almost  every  instance,  the 
school  accommodations  were  voluntarily  furnished, — a  fact 
honourable  to  all  parties,  to  the  heritors  themselves,  and  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Assembly,  in  whom  it  showed  that  the 
heritors  placed  entire  confidence. 

From  the  report  of  1829  it  appears  that  there  had  been 
in  attendance  at  the  different  schools,  in  the  half-year 
preceding,  no  fewer  than  6486  scholars,  of  whom  2512 
were  learning  to  read  Gaelic ;  5491  were  learning  English  ; 
3057  were  getting  instruction  in  writing  and  arithmetic ; 
63  in  book-keeping;  114  learning  Latin;  57  geography; 
and  76  practical  mathematics  and  mensuration.  As  it  is 
highly  probable  that  nearly  all  the  six  thousand  and  odd 
scholars,' thus  introduced  to  some  branch  or  other  of  know- 
ledge calculated  to  make  them  more  intelligent  and  more 
useful,  would  have  been  left,  but  for  the  establishment  of 
these  schools,  in  the  original  ignorance  to  which  poverty 
and  the  remoteness  of  their  habitations  from  opportunities  of 
learning  had  consigned  them,  the  General  Assembly,  and 
especially  its  committee,  has,  indeed,  good  reason  to  look  back 
upon  its  labours  with  satisfaction.  But  not  contented  with 
the  precautions  already  alluded  to  for  securing  the  eflSciency 
of  the  several  schools,  the  committee  appears  frequently  to 
have  deliberated  concerning  some  plan  of  making  their 
superintendence  more  particular,  and  to  have  contemplated 
the  appointment  of  an  especial  visitor  for  the  whole  establish- 
ment. The  Convener  relieved  them  from  the  difficulties 
with  which  this  scheme  was  beset,  by  undertaking  to  per* 
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form  a  tour  of  inspection  Iiimself.  In  company  with  the  secre* 
tary  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Gordon,  he  employed  two  monUis 
in  doing  this  service  previous  to  the  report  of  1829,  travellings 
in  the  course  of  it,  more  than  two  thousand  miles,  through 
the  shires  of  Perth,  Inverness,  Moray,  Ross,  Sutherland^  and 
Caithness,  the  islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  some  of 
the  Western  Islands.  This  service  was  again  performed  in 
the  ensuing  year.  The  English  reader  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  importance  of  it  by  a  mere  inspection  of  the  map;  bat 
those  who  have  travelled  through  some  of  the  districts 
named,  will  be  still  better  enabled  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
exertions  by  which  the  light  of  knowledge,  resembling  in  its 
effects  the  vivifying  light  of  the  sun  itself,  is  gradually  diffused 
over  desert  places,  and  through  retired  and  humble  hamlets* 
and  lonely  cottages  without  number,  carrying  with  it,  beyond 
all  question,  an  increase  of  happiness  wherever  it  finds  en* 
trance. 

The  results  of  the  personal  inquiry  made  during  this 
philanthropic  tour  were,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory,  and 
such  an  intimate  knowledge  was  obtained  of  the  necessities 
of  the  different  districts,  as  must  have  proved  very  useful  to  the 
committee  at  head-quarters.  Among  other  facts  of  a  grati- 
fying nature,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  teachers  sent  by  the 
committee  were  held  in  much  estimation,  and  looked  upon 
as  so  many  instructive  models  for  the  imitation  of  inferior 
masters.  It  is  thus  with  all  efforts  made  with  sincere  inten- 
tions and  a  requisite  degree  of  prudence ;  the  actual  or  im- 
mediate power  of  the  instruments  employed  is  necessarily 
limited,  but  the  effects  of  their  exertions,  being  wrought 
under  a  superior  guidance,  always  exceed  the  first  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  begin  the  work  of  benevolence. 

In  the  latest  report  in  our  possession,  that  for  May  1830, 
we  observe,  with  pleasure,  every  sign  of  a  uniform  and  steady 
progress.  The  number  of  schools  had  not,  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  preceding  report,  been  much  increased,  the 
committee  declaring  that,  though  <  they  know,  and  have  been 
taught  to  confide  in  public  beneficence,  they  will  not  abuse 
it  by  extravagant  expectations,  or  even  by  attempting  to 
stimulate  it  to  exertions  beyond  the  usual  tenor  of  its  habits.' 
They  remark,  however,  very  justly,  and  there  are  many  persons 
eminent  for  zeal  in  the  cause  of  charity  upon  whom  it  is  to 
be  hoped  the  remark  may  not  be  thrown  away,  that  *  the 
sphere  of  Christian  enterprise  is  not  alone  among  the  re- 
moter regions  of  the  earth  :  there  are  concerns  sometimes  of 
more  real  magnitude,  because  admitting  of  an  easier  and 
closer  agency,  which  demand  the  attention  of  the  church  at 
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home/  They  add,  and  are  fully  justified  in  addmg^  that  '  it 
is  with  no  vain  pleasure  that  they  may  contemplate  seven 
thousand  young  persons  taken  up^  through  the  public  bounty^ 
and  instructed  in  various  branches  of  useful  knowledge^  who 
had  been  otherwise,  in  a  great  measure^  abandoned  to  idle- 
ness^ and  Ignorance^  and  vice/  Although  the  committee 
have  never  forced  or  commanded  the  study  of  any  branch 
of  knowledge  not  elementary,  they  refer  to  a  table  showing 
the  different  branches  which  are  actually  taught,  (the  higher 
being  only  taught  when  requested,)  as  proving  the  desire  for 
a  great  variety  of  useful  instruction  really  existing  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands.  By  this  table  it  appears  that  of 
about  7000  scholars,  2616  were  learning  Gaelic ;  5669  English; 
2972  writing;  1912  arithmetic ;  80  book-keeping ;  169  geo- 
graphy 3  41  mathematics ;  and  121  Latin. 

The  committee  had,  at  the  time  of  their  making  this  report^ 
extended  their  valuable  care  to  the  institution  of  auxiliary 
Sabbath  evening  schools.  Of  upwards  of  three  thousand 
persons  of  different  ages  attending  these  evening  schools  on 
their  only  day  of  rest,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  nearly 
eight  hundred  are  adults,  not  otherwise  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  school  instruction.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe 
that  a  very  great  degree  of  attention  is  paid  both  in  these  and 
in  the  daily  schools  to  religious  instruction.  The  scriptures^ 
we  observe,  are  read  daily  as  a  school-book,  a  practice  to 
which  we  believe  many  devout  persons  entertain  strong 
objections :  the  other  regulations  under  this  head  are  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  church  eminent  for  its  piety. 

In  the  selection  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  it  would 
almost,  at  first  sight,  appear  that  there  was  a  disproportionate 
number  of  religious  works :  for  nothing  is  more  certain,  than 
that  a  distaste  for  serious  reading  has  often  grown  out  of 
the  compulsory  perusal  of  the  most  excellent  productions. 
The  inculcation  of  piety  is  probablv  best  effected  by  occa* 
sional,  and  sometimes  by  unexpectea  efforts ;  and  of  all  read* 
ing,  perhaps  none  conduces  less  to  the  moral  improvement 
of  humble  readers  than  books  of  controversial  theology,  in 
which  the  vanity  of  the  creature  too  often  excludes  from  the 
view  all  idea  of  the  excellence  of  the  Creator.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  the  religious  works  in  the  school  catalogue  are 
not  open  to  this  objection,  and  their  number  is  partly  ex- 
plained by  their  being  intended  only  for  adult  readers,  whose 
opportunities  of  religious  instruction,  which  the  Assembly 
considers  it  a  duty  of  primary  importance  to  increase  are  re^* 
ported  as  being  very  scanty.  Many  excellent  moral  works, 
several  [entertaining  books^  of  travels^  some  historical  and 
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gieographical  works,  some  welUselected  poems,  and  a  few 
books  of  a  scientific  character,  are  also  Included  in  the 
libraries.  Gaelic  being  taught  in  the  schools  before  English, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  books  are  in  that  language,  and 
competent  judges  pronounce  them  to  be  pure,  idiomatic, 
simple,  and  correct ;  the  language  being  such  as  the  genuine 
Highlander  is  said  to  be  accustomed  to  hear  and  to  derive 
pleasure  from.  The  works  are  also  such  as,  being  suitable 
to  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  the  Highlanders,  seem  to  be  well 
calculated  to  excite  in  them  a  love  of  reading  and  a  desire 
for  more  information.  Among  the  Gaelic  books  we  observe 
there  are  translations  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Blair^s 
Sermons,  Ossian,  the  Dairyman's  Daughter,  and  several 
tracts  and  religious  discourses.  All  the  school-books  axe 
presented  in  the  cheapest  possible  form,  the  whole  set  which 
the  scholar  requires,  from  the  time  of  commencing  with  the 
alphabet  to  the  end  of  his  elementary  instruction,  only  cost- 
ing three  shillings  and  sixpence, — a  sum  which,  small  as  it  is, 
is  often  more  than  the  parents  of  the  poor  children  canafiford, 
so  that  many  are  unfortunately  even  kept  from  school  on 
this  account.  The  school  libraries  are  of  great  value 
to  the  different  districts.  Each  library  consists  of  nearly 
sixty  volumes  in  English  and  Gaelic;  the  books  of  one 
station  differ  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  stations,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  two  years  a  mutual  exchange  is  made  of  the 
books  of  one  station  for  those  of  another.  Thus,  in  the  course 
of  six  years,  each  school  will  have  had  the  advantage  of  pos- 
sessing about  one  hundred  and  eighty  volumes.  This,  with 
reference  to  the  wild  district  in  which  the  arrangement  exists, 
is  literary  wealth.  There  are,  indeed,  we  suspect,  many  in- 
dividuals whose  education  has  been  conducted  in  country 
schools  in  England,  in  whom  the  comparison  even  of  these 
advantages  with  their  own  condition  as  school-boys,  will 
renew  often-felt  regrets  at  the  remembrance  of  the  difficulty 
with  which,  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, books  could  be  procured  to  gratify  the  thirst  for  reading, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  intelligent  boys. 

The  value  of  these  libraries  is  exceedingly  increased  by  their 
being  made  easily  accessible  to  the  families  of  the  school-chil- 
dren. Few  people  in  the  upper  ranks,  or  even  in  the  middle  ranks 
of  life,  know  much  of  what  passes  in  the  interior  of  cottages* 
and  from  this  ignorance  many  well  meant  schemes  for  the 
improvement  of  the  poor  prove  abortive :  but  those  who  know 
the  habits  of  the  common  people,  must  also  know  that  the 
worst  part  of  their  condition  does  not  so  much  consist  in  the 
coarseness  of  their  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  things  to 
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which  custom  has  made  them  indifferent^  as  in  the  listlesBness 
of  all  houra  not  necessarily  or  commonly  given  to  labour. 
It  is  to  relieve  this  that  the  common  people  fly  for  amuse- 
ment to  many  unprofitable  ways  of  spending  time  and  money, 
and  often  sink  into  sloth  and  sottishness.  The  young  and 
active^  and  those  who  have  had  some  education,  feel  this 
want  of  employment  the  most.  To  them  a  book  is  a  gift  of 
value,  and  a  library  an  inexhaustible  source  of  happiness. 
In  the  promotion  of  education  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
how  very  essential  it  is  that  good  books  should  be  provided 
for  those  to  whom  the  blessing  of  education  itself  is  imparted. 
It  is  yet,  however,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  in  an  age 
characterized  as  much  by  the  extraordinary  number  of  books 
daily  issuing  from  the  press  as  by  any  other  circumstance, 
so  very  few  should  yet  have  been  written  adapted  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  labouring  poor  of  agricultural  districts,  and 
of  course  of  those  in  which  the  Highland  schools  are  esta- 
blished. Some  appear  to  be  written  to  show  the  learning 
of  the  writers,  and  some  to  show  their  condescension.  Some 
are  too  dictatorial,  and  some  too  childish.  In  some,  vul- 
garity and  meanness  are  mistaken  for  clearness  and  plain- 
ness; and  from  others  the  well  meant  zeal  of  religious 
persons  has  deterred  readers  by  the  everlasting  repetition  of 
serious  exhortations,  by  which  few  are  improved,  and  many 
are  offended.  Nay,  there  are  some  very  excellent  persons 
who  look  upon  moral  observations,  if  unaccompanied  by  an 
enforcement  of  the  tenets  of  some  particular  church,  as  abso- 
lutely dangerous  reading,  just  as  if  morality  and  religion  were 
in  their  very  nature  diametrically  opposed  to  one  another.  We 
believe  the  General  Assembly^  judging  from  the  reports  of 
their  committee,  understand  better  both  the  people  whom 
they  wish  to  instruct  and  the  true  interest  of  religion ;  and 
although  the  collection  of  books  in  their  list  might  admit  of 
improvement,  we  cannot  doubt  the  vast  utility  of  sending 
them  forth  into  those  remote  parts  of  the  island  where,  when 
the  committee  began  its  labours,  scarcely  any  books,  save  a 
few  school-books,  were  to  be  found.  Above  a  century  since 
the  General  Assembly  distiuffuished  itself  by  planting  about 
eighty  libraries  in  the  Highlands;  but  of  these  hardly  a 
vestige,  it  seems,  is  now  to  be  found.  The  renewal  of  such  wise 
endowments  has  been  hailed  by  the  Highlanders,  who  are 
an  intellectual,  vigorous,  and  ambitious  people,  with  the 
liveliest  gratitude. 

In  looking  over  the  different  reports  of  the  schools,  there 
are  some  statements  which,  simple  in  themselves,  and  unac- 
companied with  comment,  are  yet  calculated,  in  no  small 
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to  interest  every  benevolent  reader.  The  contem*' 
of  a  desire  for  improvement  struggling  under  all  the 
ntages  of  poverty  is  in  itself  affecting.  The  report 
deputation  concerning  the  school  of  Arinagour^  in  the 
of  Coll,  states,  that  ^  the  people  of  this  island  art 
»or,  and  have  not  much  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants 
neighbouring  islands.  No  teacher  could  have  had 
lucement  to  settle  amongst  them  on  his  own  adventure ; 
len  the  Assembly  school  was  opened,  scholars  came 
3m  all  parts  of  the  island,  many  from  a  distance  of  five 
very  day.  The  grown  qp  people  showed  the  deepest 
b  in  the  instruction  of  their  children.  Mothers  with 
in  their  arms  were  present  at  the  examination,  and 
with  eagerness  on  the  progress  of  their  children  at 
;  and  when  the  examination  was  concluded,  these 
I,  anticipating  their  husbands,  and  assuming  to  them- 
the  task  of  speaking  in  behalf  of  their  whole  commu- 
xpressed  in  their  own  language  their  eloquent  acknow- 
ints  of  the  blessing  which  the  school  had  brought 
st  them/ 

ould  be  injustice  towards  a  laborious,  self-den3ang, 
en  ill-requited  class  of  men,  namely  the  village  school^ 
9,  not  to  add  what  follows : — 

i  teacher  has  generously  extended  his  instructions  to  the 
)eop1e  in  the  place,  without  seeking  any  remuneration  ;  for 
they  have  none  to  give.  Last  winter,  the  heads  of  families 
ed  every  evening  in  his  dwelling-house,  and  were  taught  by 
ead.  These  meetings  were  generally  attended  by  nineteen 
ie  twenty-four  heads  of  families  residing  in  the  village.' 

'e  are  many  actions  which  commonly  pass  for  brilliant, 
seem  to  be  inferior  in  real  merit  to  this  devotion 
3  on  the  part  of  a  man  whose  days  are  passed  in  the 
»me  task  of  teaching  children,  and  who  yet  undertakes 
instruction  at  the  close  of  it  to  those  whom  to  teach 
e  still  greater  labour ;  apparently,  from  a  mere  love  of 
lis  duty,  thus  relinquishing  almost  all  the  little  leisure 
lis  humble  but  most  useful  station  affords, 
schoolmaster  of  Fort  Augustus  writes  (in  1828-29), 

falling  off  of  this  school  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the 
of  the  people,  who,  though  the  fees  are  now  reduced  to  one 
r  former  rate,  cannot  afford  to  pay  them.' 

more  affecting  is  the  statement  of  the  master  of  the 
at  Glenbenchar,  Kingussie : — 

very  richest  here,  if  there  are  any  more  so  than  others,  are 
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80  fi^r  from  being  able  to  pay  fees,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
their  children  to  shun  school,  becauKe  their  parents  cannot  purchase 
the  pecessary  school-books ;  and  the  parents,  in  this  situation,  offer 
me  part  of  their  subsistence  in  barter  for  the  book,  though  that  sub- 
sistence is  often  far  too  scanty  for  themselves.  They  will  offer  me 
a  daily  part  of  their  small,  and  in  winter  their  rare,  pittance  of  milk 
and  potatoes,  which  are  their  only  food — sometimes  dearly  imported 
by  them  from  a  distance.  Though  equally  necessitous  myself^  I 
cannot  always  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  of  these  contributions/ 

This  simple  detail  requires  no  remark  i  it  contains  an  ap« 
peal  which  ought  to  be  all  powerful  to  those  whose  imagina- 
tions are  filled  with  the  prospect  of  rescuing  distant  region^ 
from  barbarism^  and  who  are  too  prone  to  forget  the  pri- 
vations and  the  ignorance  of  many  parts  of  their  own  country. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  ^  Tour  to  the  Hebrides/  most 
people  have  felt,  or  affected  to  feel,  some  interest  in  the  cha- 
racter and  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  islands 
of  Scotland — islands  presenting  many  features  of  wild  gran- 
deur, and  washed  by  a  stormy  ocean,  but  exhibiting  much 
kindness  and  hospitality  to  strangers  whom  curiosity  leads 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  visiting  them.  But 
this  feeling  has  been  too  much  like  that  long  cherished  sen- 
timent of  romantic  attachment  to  Highland  scenery  and 
manners,  often  not  very  well  founded,  and  producing  no 
particular  advantage  to  the  country  which  the  tourist  de- 
lighted to  describe,  or  the  poet  to  celebrate.  As  regards  the 
islands  themselves,  the  want  of  even  the  common  means  of 
education  was  most  severely  felt  until  within  a  recent  period : 
in  places  furnishing  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars 
to  one  of  the  Assembly's  schools,  there  was  not  any  possibility, 
before  the  establishment  of  those  schools,  of  inducing  a 
teacher  to  settle,  because  there  was  no  way  of  paying  him. 
The  adult  population  had  grown  up  unable  even  to  read  the 
Bible.  Since  the  establishment  of  these  schools  the  poorest 
child  has  been  taught  to  read,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the 
adults  have  most  willingly  offered  themselves  candidates  for 
what  education  could  be  imparted  to  them. 

By  a  table  at  the  end  of  the  report  for  May,  1830,  giving 
an  account  of  upwards  of  6500  scholars,  we  see  that  7S2 
are  not  in  attendance  at  the  week-day  school.  Out  of  the 
whole  number,  nearly  6000  learn  English ;  nearly  3000  are 
taught  to  write;  1900  are  instructed  in  arithmetic;  159  in 
geography;  80  are  advanced  into  book-keeping;  and  121 
are  taught  Latin.  Many  minor  circumstances,  not  devoid  of 
interest,  are  noticed  in  the  different  tables  or  schemes  of  the 
establishment  (Report,  1829).     Of  one  schoolj  that  of  Spin- 
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ningdiile  in  the  parish  of  Creech,  contiuning  aeventy-five  scht^ 
lars,  thirty-one  of  whom  are  girls,  (the  prejudice  ngwinttL 
female  education,  which  existed  very  strongly  in  the  High* 
lands,  being  fast  disappearing,)  it  is  observed, '  attendance  very 
irregular,  owing  to  poverty  of  the  people/  Of  the  school  at 
Muirtown,  pariah  of  Knockbane,  it  is  said, '  part  of  the  fees 
are  paid  in  value  of  produce^*  yet  in  that  school  there  are  oiw 
hundred  and  forty  scholars.  There  are  fifty-seven  schohurs  at 
the  school  at  Dahiabrae,  parish  of  Rogart,  and  ^fiftj^-seren 
adults  attend  a  Sabbath  evening  school  along  with  the 
scholars.'  Of  the  school  of  Kenmundy,  pariah  of  Deer^  at- 
tended by  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  scholars,  we  read, 
'  salary  here  only  12/.  10*.' 

The  General  Assembly  must>  we  think,  derive  gratification 
from  one  circumstance,  of  which  there  are  occasional  notices 
in  the  Reports,  namely,  that  the  children  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents  are  in  many  instances  sent  to  their  schools.  Out  of 
eighty-three  scholars  at  the  school  of  Glenlivat,  a  place 
once  only  remarkable  for  the  making  of  whiskey,  twenty-six 
are  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion.  Of  thirty  scholars  at 
Dalibrog,  in  the  parish  of  S.  Uist,  *  all  are  Roman  Catholics 
except  five/  These  are  not  solitary  instances.  The  Report 
of  1829  states,  that 

*  The  schools  are  always  open  to  scholars  of  tins  class  as  freely, 
and  on  the  same  terms,  as  to  the  Protestant,  and  the  teachers  have 
been  directed  not  to  press  on  the  Catholic  children  any  instruction 
to  which  their  parents  or  their  priest  may  object,  as  interfering  with 
the  principles  of  their  own  religrion.  The  Catholic  children  resort, 
accordingly,  to  the  Assembly  Sdiools,  in  most  cases  without  jea* 
lousy  or  reluctance,  and  receive  every  branch  of  literary  instruction 
in  the  same  classes  with  the  Protestants,  from  the  same  school-books, 
and  without  any  sort  of  distinction  betwixt  the  two  denominations. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  have  specially  directed,  that  the 
religrious  instruction  given  at  the  Assembly  Schools,  whatever  may 
be  the  number  of  Catholics  usually  in  attendance,  shall  be  always 
accommodated,  strictly  and  exclusively,  to  the  principles  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church :  and  the  Catholic  children  are  invited  to  partici- 
pate, so  far  as  their  advisers  may  think  proper  to  direct  them.' 

In  a  letter  from  a  minister  in  the  small  island  of  Benbecula, 
in  which  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  scholars  are  at- 
tending the  difierent  schools,  it  is  stated  that  the  Catholic 
priest  lends  the  most  efiicient  aid  in  advancing  the  interests 
of  education,  giving  every  possible  countenance  'and  support 
to  the  different  schools/  The  advancement  of  learning  owes 
too  much  to  our  Catholic  ancestors  to  justify  the  opinion, 
perhaps  too  generally  entertained,  that  the  Roman  church  is 
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hostile  to  the  ifitereBts  of  education;  but  it  is  still  most 
pleasing  to  obeerve  the  decline  of  those  jealousies  which 
have  too  much  prevented  the  union  of  Protestants  and  Ca- 
tholics in  the  promotion  of  a  ^reat  national  good.  After  sur- 
veying this  great  national  work^  for  such  it  is,  we  derive  much 
satisfaction  from  finding  that  adequate  funds  have  been  sup- 
plied, in  addition  to  parochial  collections,  by  the  contributions 
of  individuals  and  of  religious  and  benevolent  societies,  for 
the  expense  of  the  whole  of  so  large  an  establishment  of 
schools  as  that  created  by  the  Assembly.  The  disbursements 
in  the  year  ending  May,  1830,  were  about  2200/.,  and  the  re- 
ceipts 2300/.  Ctf  this  sum  890/.  was  received  by  parochial 
collections ;  240/..from  different  societies ;  970/.  in  donations 
from  individuals ;  and  the  annual  subscriptions  amounted  to 
nearly  200/.  The  private  donations  constitute,  it  will  be  seen, 
a  considerable  item  in  these  receipts ;  they  include  ^  100/.  from 
a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopalian  church,  well  known  to  the 
world  by  his  improvements  in  education,'  affording  another 
pleasing  proof  of  forsetfulness  of  sectarian  divisions  in  a 
general  cause ;  and  ^so  ^  200/.  from  Scotsmen  residing  in 
Charlestown,  South  Carolina,  denizens  of  the  United  States^ 
but  desiring  to  offer  this  mark  of  remembrance  to  their  native 
country,  whose  institutions  for  education  they  still  regard 
with  gratitude  and  pride/ 

Conformably  to  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  whole  of 
the  Assembly's  Reports,  we  remark  that  nothing  is  more 
apparent  than  the  liberal  regard  entertained  and  expressed 
in  them,  for  all  societies  and  institutions  professing  similar 
objects*  The  leading  desire  seems  to  be  to  cultivate  the 
understanding  of  the  poor  and  ignorant,  and  by  that  means, 
including  religious  instruction,  to  make  them  happier  and 
better.  Far  from  viewing  with  dislike  the  exertions  of  dis- 
tinct associations  in  the  same  field,  and  in  the  same  localities, 
they  have  seemed  careful  to  encourage  their  efforts,  and  most 
careful  not  to  interfere  or  come  into  collision  with  them. 
For  each  association,  of  which  the  real  object  is  the  pro- 
motion of  education  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  there  is^ 
they  observe,  a  sphere  of  action  peculiar  to  itself. 

'  A  populous  district,  for  example,  may  be  supplied  either  with  a 
school  of  the  ordinary  kind,  or  with  one  that  shall  offer  more  desir- 
able opportunities  to  the  clever  and  ambitious ;  and  each  of  these 
might  be  superintended  by  separate  societies.  There  are  many 
stations,  again,  at  which  the  population  is  not  quite  so  numerous  as 
to  call  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  with  all  the  apparatus  of 
accommodations, — such  places  might  be  advantageously  visited,  if  no 
larger  field  iuvites  them,  by  the  teachers  on  that  plan  of  occasional 
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or  ambulatory  schools,  which  has  been  so  usefully  employed  in  tbe 

Highlands  and  Islands  by  the  Gaelic  School  Society.  Another  way 
of  benefiting  these  districts  is  by  the  employment  of  catechista.  la 
short,  for  every  variety  of  locality  at  which  education  is  required 
in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  there  are  corresponding  varieties  in 
the  mode  of  operation  which,  if  necessary,  might  be  observed  by  the 
several  educational  boards ;  but  in  reality  no  jostling  or  mutual  im- 
pediment has  ever  taken  place/ 

Such  are  the  views  and  feelings  with  which  all  great  and 
good  works  should  be  undertaken,  and  if  there  is,  as  we  be- 
lieve, a  just  hope  that  in  education  will  be  found  a  cure  for 
most  of  the  moral  and  political  evils  that  afflict  commuaities 
and  individuals,  no  greater  or  better  work  can  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  l^enevolent  and  the  wise^  than  that  of  its 
diffusion  wherever  it  has  not  yet  been  carried. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 

Ws  shall  endeavour  to  give^  as  briefly  as  possible^  an  ac- 
count of  the  system  of  education  which  obtains  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  We  may  hereafter  be  tempted  to 
make  some  observations  of  a  more  detailed  and  critical 
nature  on  some  parts  of  this  system ;  but  these  our  readers 
will  be  better  able  to  appreciate  when  we  have  given  an 
account  of  the  arrangements  and  institutions  which  at  pre- 
sent exist  in  the  University. 

The  course  pursued  at  the  University  of  which  we  speak 
may  be  most  conveniently  described  by  considering  it  as 
composed  of  two  elements :  the  College  system,  mat  is, 
the  mstruction  presented,  the  euperinteudence  exercised,  and 
the  motives  oflPered  by  the  separate  Colleges  with  reference 
to  their  respective  students ;  and  the  University  system,  that 
is,  the  examinations  for  honours,  or  for  passing,  which  the 
University  in  its  aggregate  capacity  directs ;  the  lectures  of 
its  Professors,  with  their  conditions  of  voluntary  or  com- 
pulsory attendance ;  and  the  prizes  and  rewards  which  are 
open  to  the  competition  of  the  students  of  any  College. 

The  University  system  is  that  in  which  (Jambridge  most 
nearly  resembles  the  universities  of  other  countries,  and 
consists,  as  in  other  academic  bodies,  principally  of  the  lectures 
of  professors,  and  of  the  examinations  to  which  the  students 
are  subjected;  together  with  the  regulations  belonging  to 
these  means  of  instruction.   Every  student^  without  exception. 
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has  to  undergo  two  University  examinations,  one  in  hie  second 
year,  and  one  in  his  fourth.  The  subjects  of  these  examina* 
tions  are,  principally,  some  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
some  portion  of  the  historical  parts  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
Paley's  Evidences  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  elementary 

Jortions  of  mathematics.  No  one  obtains  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  Arts  till  he  has  passed  these  examinations  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  examiners.  The  latter  of  the  two 
examinations  includes  a  competition  for  the  most  distinguished 
honours  which  the  University  can  bestow,  both  for  mathe* 
matical  and  classical  eminence ;  and  the  names  of  all  the 
persons  who  pass  it  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit. 

Besides  this  course  of  general  education,  there  are  addi- 
tional requisitions  also  belonging  to  the  University  system 
for  degrees  in  the  separate  faculties.  Candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  are  required  to  produce  a 
certificate  of  their  diligent  attendance  on  a  complete  course 
of  the  lectures  on  the  principles  of  pathology  and  the  practice 
of  physic,  given  by  the  Regius  Professor  of  Physic.  By  a 
recent  regulation,  they  are  also  obliged  to  attend  a  course  of 
lectures  of  the  Professors  of  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  and  Botany, 
these  Professors  being  at  the  same  time  required  to  make 
their  courses  of  such  an  extent  as  may  adapt  them  to  the 

Surposes  of  the  medical  student.  The  student  also  und- 
ergoes an  examination  (upon  paper,  like  all  the  Cambridge 
examinations)  by  each  of  these  four  Professors,  and  has  to 
produce  a  testimonial  of  having,  on  these  occasions,  acquitted 
himself  satisfactorily. 

Besides  these  requisitions,  the  medical  student  has  to  per- 
form certain  ^  exercises  ^  in  the  schools,  that  is,  to  read  theses 
and  to  maintain  disputations  on  certain  professional  subjects. 
This  mode  of  offering  to  the  University  evidence  of  the  fitness 
of  the  candidate  for  academical  degrees,  was,  in  former  times, 
the  leading  and  almost  the  sole  condition  of  obtaining  those 
distinctions ;  and  this  was  the  case  in  all  the  Universities  of 
Europe,  and  on  all  branches  of  knowledge.  The  most  pro- 
minent directions  of  the  statutes  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge are  for  the  assiduous  private  practice  and  public 
exhibition  of  the  technicalities  of  such  disputations  among 
the  students.  In  medicine,  the  retention  of  the  custom 
thus  legally  enjoined,  seems  to  be  by  no  means  without 
its  uses.  In  '  arts,'  that  is,  in  mathematics  and  morals, 
it  has  gradually  become  almost  disregarded  in  effect, 
though  still  retained  as  a  matter  of  form  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  statutes.  This  change,  however,  has  only  taken 
place  in  very  recent  times;  and  those  who  recoUect  the  interest 
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which  attended  the  struggles  of  ^  Sophs '  in  the  *  Arts  Schools,' 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  are  wont  to  speak  and  think  with 
regret  of  the  departed  glories  of  these  theatres  of  aifirieBl 
subtlety.  It  will  probably,  however,  appear,  to  a  dispas- 
sionate view,  that  little  purpose  could  now  be  answered  by 
syllogistic  conflicts  on  points  of  modem  mathematics  ;  and 
that  the  silent  change  which  has  converted  this  ceremoey 
into  an  occasion  for  a  viv^  voce  examination,  with  a  view^  to 
a  previous  arrangement  of  the  competitors  for  honours^  is  a 
desirable  and  judicious  improvement. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  is  conferred  on  simi- 
lar conditions  to  that  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine.  The  cancti- 
date  has  to  pass '  the  previous  examination,'  that  is^  the  former 
of  the  two  general  University  examinations^  of  which  we  have 
spoken  ;  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Law  for 
the  space  of  one  year ;  and  to  be  examined  by  the  Professor. 
He  has  also  to  keep  '  exercises  '  in  the  law  schools,  similar  to 
those  of  the  medical  student  in  his  department. 

No  degrees  in  Divinity  are  conferred  uponyoun^  men ;  the 
lowest,  that  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  requiring  the  person  to 
be  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  ten  years  standing.  Nor  is  there,  for 
the  undergraduate  students,  any  peculiar  course  of  theolokgical 
study  insisted  on  hy  the  University.  But  the  gospels  and 
the  Evidences  form,  as  we  have  said,  part  of  the  University 
course  for  all ;  besides  which,  each  College  has  its  own  re- 
gulations on  this  subject.  The  Norrisian  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity delivers  a  course  of  lectures  on  doctrinal  and  historical 
theology ;  and  a  certificate  of  attendance  on  this  course  is 
demanded  by  the  Bishops,  in  most  cases^  as  a  condition  of 
ordination. 

There  are  no  compulsory  examinations  in  any  other  sub- 
jects than  those  we  have  mentioned ;  the  competitors  for  the 
Hebrew  scholarships  and  prizes,  as  well  as  for  various  other 
University  honours,  being  voluntary.  But  there  are  courses 
of  lectures  delivered  by  University  Professors  on  most  pro- 
vinces of  science.  We  have  already  mentioned  those  on 
physiology  and  medicine,  anatomy,  botany,  chemistry :  some 
of  these  are  attended  by  many  general  students  from  choice, 
as  well  as  by  professional  students.  In  addition  to  these,  we 
may  mention  mineralogy  and  political  economy ;  and,  more 
particularly,  geology,  natural  and  experimental  philosophy, 
arts  and  manufactures,  and  modem  history*  The  persons 
who  at  present  lecture  on  the  latter  subjects  are.  Professors 
Sedgwick,  Airy,  Parish,  and  Smyth.  These  names  are 
well  known  to  the  world:  their  lectures  are  delivered 
with  care  and  zeal,  and  their  auditors  are  numerous. 
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We  may  here  also  notice  the  conraes  of  lectures  of  Pro- 
fessor Scholefield  on  Grreek,  generally  delivered  to  a  crowded 
audience ;  and  those  of  Professor  Lee  on  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

There  are  several  teachers  of  modem  languages  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  some  of  them  able  men ;  but  their  formal  con- 
nexion with  the  University  is  too  slight  to  bring  them  par- 
ticularly under  our  notice  here. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  University 
system  has  undergone  various  modifications  of  late  years. 
The  establishment  of  the  previotis  examinatum  (that  to  which 
students  are  subjected  in  their  second  year)  took  place  in 

1822.  The  classical  tripos  (an  honorary  dassifioation  of  those 
who,  on  taking  the  Bachelor's  degree,  distinguish  themselves 
in  classical  studies)  was  also  instituted  in  1822.  The 
introduction  of  classical  subjects  into  the  examination  of  those 
who  are  candidates  for  degrees  dates  only  from  the  same 
year.  Various  modifications  have  been  maae  in  the  examina- 
tion for  mathematical  honours,  especially  some  important 
ones  in  1827}  which  are  understood  to  have  answered  in 
practice,  and  are  likely  to  be  pursued  still  further,  a  syndic 
catCf  or  committee,  being  at  present  in  existence  for  that 
purpose.  The  University  cannot  reasonably  be  accused  of 
having  shown  any  extraordinary  repugnance  to  change,  nor 
any  disposition  to  be  too  lax  in  its  requisitions  from  the 
students.  Many,  indeed,  have  complained  that  there  is  too 
little  of  fixity  in  its  system,  and  that  a  more  rigid  tenacity  of 
existing  rules  would  be  more  wise  and  proper ;  but  the  recent 
improvements  have,  on  the  whole,  been  made  too  gradually 
to  lead  to  any  serious  inconvenience.  Others  have  thought 
that  the  amount  of  the  compulsory  examinations  is  such  as 
to  leave  too  little  time  for  voluntary  studies.  It  certainly 
is  a  curious  fact,  illustrative  of  this  tendency,  that  on  the 
beginning  of  the  operation  of  the  previous  examination  in 

1823,  the  audiences  in  the  public  lecture-rooms,  for  instance, 
in  those  of  chemistry  and  modern  history,  immediately  fell 
off  very  considerably. 

What  has  hitherto  been  said  refers  to  that  portion  of  the 
institutions  at  Cambridge  which  we  have  called  the  University 
system,  and  which  resembles  that  of  most  other  universities, 
except  that  perhaps  examinations  occupy  in  it  a  larger  share 
than  they  do  elsewhere.  But  the  other  portion,  the  College 
system,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  at 
least  equally  influential  with  that  which  we  have  described ; 
and  we  believe  most  of  those  who  have  studied  its  operation  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  most  beneficial  part  of  a  Cambridge  education. 
The  College  course  consists  of  lectures  and  examinations. 
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which  are  principallf  confined  to  classical  and  mathematical 
subjects.  It  is  generally  believed  in  the  University,  ap- 
parently with  reason^  that  instruction  on  such  subjects  could  be 
given  only  very  superficially  and  imperfectly  by  the  professoiial 
system.  A  lecturer  on  the  differential  calculus^  or  on  Tlincy- 
dides^  could  do  little  in  the  way  of  carrying  along  with  him 
an  audience  consisting  of  the  whole  or  any  large  portion  of 
one  thousand  two  hundred  undergraduates.  The  business  of 
instruction  is  probably  better  conducted  by  the  College  sys^ 
tern,  where  a  tutor  or  lecturer  has  a  class  of  twenty  or 
thirty  pupils,  whom  he  can  address  collectively,  and  can 
also  examine  individually,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  degree  of 
their  attention  and  the  nature  of  their  difficulties.  l%e  per- 
sonal acquaintance  subsisting  between  teachers  and  learners 
so  circumstanced,  and  likewise  connected  in  various  other 
ways,  is  held  by  the  admirers  of  the  English  College  system 
to  be  a  great  advantage.  There  is  established  under  this  ar- 
rangement a  superintendence,  capable  of  being  used  either  to 
stimulate  or  to  warn,  which  probably  most  of  those  interested 
in  a  youthful  student  would  rather  wish  to  have  strengthened 
than  weakened.  At  any  rate  this  relation  of  the  pupil  to  his 
College  tutor  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  characteristic 
features  in  the  education  given  at  Cambridge. 

The  College  lectures  on  the  subjects  of  classics  andmatbe* 
matics  will,  of  course,  answer  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
student  in  preparing  for  the  University  examinations,  since 
these  latter  turn  on  subjects  of  the  same  kind.  But  the  more 
direct  purpose  of  College  lectures  is  to  inform  and  direct  the 
pupils  with  respect  to  certain  other  and  additional  examina* 
tions — the  College  examinations.  These  now  take  place  in 
every  College,  we  believe,  generally  at  the  end  of  the  aca- 
demical year.  This  universal  prevalence  of  College  examina- 
tions is  another  of  the  improvements  of  recent  times :  and 
as  each  examination  in  each  College  fills  from  ten  to  thirty 
sheets  with  printed  questions,  the  University  press  is  absolutely 
clogged  with  these  documents  at  the  period  when  the  annual 
examinations  in  the  Colleges  take  place ;  and  a  collection  of 
them  would  form,  every  year,  a  considerable  folio  volume. 

It  may,  perhaps,  here  occur  to  the  reader,  that  there  is  a 
considerable  waste  of  labour  on  the  part  of  the  persons  who 
construct  these  question-papers,  since  the  same  questions 
might  be  used  for  the  whole  University.  We  do  not  think, 
however,  that  this  view  will,  on  a  closer  inquiry,  appear  well 
founded.  There  must,  at  any  rate,  be  many  fit  examiners,  in 
order  to  conduct  the  examinations  usefully :  and  the  fitness 
of  an  examiner  consists  in  his  bebg  weU  informed  on  the 
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topics  to  which  bis  questions  refer.    When  he  is  so  prepared^ 
the  construction  of  his  questions  costs  little  labour ;  the  labour 
of  examining  the  answers  is   considerable^  but  cannot  be 
evaded^  and  can  only  be  lightened  by  diffusing  it  over  a  large 
body.    The  Fellows  are  generally  the  examiners  in  their  re- 
spective Colleges,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  persons  holding  such  stations.    In  electing  fellows^ 
in  most,  we  believe  in  all  the  Colleges,  reference  is  had  to 
their  fitness  for  the  discharge  of  this  office.    In  many  cases 
a  certain  degree  of  eminence  in  the  mathematical  or  classical 
tripos  is  insisted  upon  as  an  indispensable  requisite  in  the 
candidate  for  a  fellowship.    And,  in  general,  a  superiority  in 
these  respects  is  considered  in  the  light  of  a  recommendation^ 
except  when  the  fellows  are  elected  by  a  special  examination 
held  for  the  purpose,  which  is  the  case  in  the  larger  Colleges. 
The  annual  College  examinations  differ  from  the  University 
examinations  in  having  for  their  subject  certain  selected 
Tvorks  of  ancient  authors,  and  certain  particular  branches  of 
mathematics  for  students  of  each  particular  standing.    In  his 
reading  of  the  portions  of  ancient  literature  thus  fixed  upon^ 
the  student  is  directed  to  make  himself  master  of  the  principal 
points  of  criticism,  history,  and  antiquities  which  bear  upon 
them,  with  the  illustration  which  they  may  receive  from  other 
ancient  authors,  and  various  similar  topics.     We  conceive 
there  is  much  that  is  well  calculated  for  the  salutary  discipline 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  a  young  man,  in  this  task  of 
collecting  from  various  quarters  all  that  can  throw  light  on 
a  given  Umited  field.   In  this  employment  he  is  assisted  by  his 
tutor  or  lecturer,  who,  generally  with  'no  small  industry  and 
zeal,  communicates  in  his  lectures  the  results  of  his  own 
reading  as   applied  to  the  author  thus  placed  before  him. 
English  scholars  are  often  accused  of  confining  themselves 
too  much  to  mere  verbal  criticism,  and  of  neglecting  those 
philosophical  views  of  language,  of  taste,  and  of  history  which 
give  to  the  study  of  ancient  authors  its  highest  value  and 
greatest  attraction.     Perhaps  all  that  can  justly  be  demanded 
from  teachers  is,  that  they  should  transmit  to  their  pupils 
the  department  of  knowledge  which  they  profess,  in  the  best 
form  in  which  it  can  be  found  among  the  common  stores  of 
literature.    We  trust,  however,  that  a  higher  ambition,  which 
has  already  shown  itself  among  the  scholars  of  Cambridge, 
that  of  appropriating  all  that  is  soundest  and  best  in  the 
widest  speculations  and  deepest  researches  of  the  learned 
men  of  other  countries,  may  be  considered  as  likely  to  operate 
in  future  more  widely  and  energetically  than  it  has  yet  done. 
The  results  of  the  annual  College  examinations^  of  which 
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we  have  spoken,  are  notified  by  an  arrangement  of  the  com- 
petitors into  various  classes,  which  are  publicly  exhibited  in 
the  particular  college.  The  desire  of  honour  and  the  fear  of 
shame  thus  excited  are  motives  very  efficacious  in  calling 
out  the  talents  and  the  exertions  of  students ;  and  the  pre- 
paration for  these  College  examinations,  alternately  with 
the  requisitions  and  incitements  of  the  University  system 
which  we  have  described,  are  amply  sufficient  to  occupy  the 
powers  of  a  large  portion  of  the  undergraduates  in  contTnued 
and  instructive  employment.  For  those  who  have  activity 
and  talents  there  are  additional  opportunities  of  exertion; 
for  instance,  declamation,  essay,  and  verse  prizes,  and  scho- 
larships in  College  ;  and  other  competitions  for  similar  objects 
open  to  the  whole  University,  and  consequently  conferring 
much  greater  distinction  on  the  successful  candidate.  The 
competitors  for  these  honours  are  generally  very  numerous ; 
and  from  the  variety  and  frequent  occurrence  of  these  com- 
petitions, it  may,  and  often  does  happen,  that  a  person  who 
brings  to  the  University  talents,  scholarship,  and  emulation, 
spends  his  time  in  a  perpetual  succession  of  examinations 
and  struggles.  Many,  no  doubt,  as  may  be  imagined,  are 
untouched  by  these  incitements ;  but  they  do  not  escape  the 
necessity  of  satisfying  both  the  College  and  the  University 
examiners. 

Perhaps  the  most  peculiar  of  the  institutions  of  Cambridge 
is  that  of  Fellowships.  Those  who  are  elected  fellows  of  a 
College  become  possessed  of  a  small  stipend,  of  very  various 
value  in  different  instances ;  and  in  most  Colleges  they  succeed 
in  the  order  of  their  seniority  to  the  choice  of  certain  livings,  as 
they  become  vacant.  We  have  already  said,  that  some  of 
the  resident  fellows  of  each  College  execute  the  office  of 
College  examiners,  and  that  they  are  generally  chosen  with  a 
view  to  their  fitness  for  this  and  similar  offices.  This,  at 
least,  is  the  case  at  present,  in  every,  or  almost  every  election 
at  Cambridge ;  and  every  one,  knowing  any  thing  of  the  place 
in  recent  times,  will  be  able  to  confirm  this  statement.  The 
rule  is  followed  so  far,  that  it  perpetually  happens  that  the 
electors  in  the  smaller  colleges  (the  master  or  the  fellows)  adopt 
a  more  meritorious  person  from  another  College,  passing  over 
members  of  their  own,  who  are  judged  less  fit.  This  is 
more  especially  usual  when  they  wish  to  obtain,  as  their  new 
fellow,  a  person  likely  to  fill  with  propriety  the  place  of 
tutor,  or  assistant-tutor;  for  though  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  tutor  should  be  a  fellow  (there  being  instances  to  the 
contrary,  and  even  cases  where  the  assistant-tutor  is  a  married 
man),  it  is  undoubtedly  a  convenience  to  all  parties  that 
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the  tutor  should  be  a  member  ^  on  the  foundation'  of  the 
society. 

This  practice  of  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the  College  to 
procure  a  better  tutor  than  can  be  found  among  the  existing 
fellows,  is  extremely  common.  Sometimes  the  tutors  so 
chosen  are  only  Bachelors  of  Arts.  The  business  of  private 
tutor,  one  of  considerable  importance,  is  perhaps  fol* 
lowed  by  Bachelors  in  greater  number  than  by  those  of  a 
higher  degree.  By  the  custom  of  private  tuition  the  pupil 
receives  the  instruction  and  advice  of  his  tutor,  alone,  dur- 
ing a  certain  time,  generally  an  hour  every  day :  the  repu- 
tation of  the  tutor  for  scholarship,  or  for  mathematical  know- 
ledge, is  the  circumstance  which  principally  attracts  pupils 
to  him ;  and  one  who  has  eminently  distinguished  himself 
is  always  much  sought. 

In  the  case  of  many  of  the  fellowships  in  several  of  the 
Colleges,  the  will  of  the  person  who  endowed  these  situations 
has  limited  the  choice  with  certain  conditions ;  as  for  instance, 
that  the  holders  shall  come  from  certain  counties,  from  certain 
schools,  &c.  These  restrictions  do  not  generally  exclude 
deserving  men,  because  prospects  of  this  kind  are  taken  into 
account  in  the  selection  of  a  College;  and  a  person  who 
intends  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  fellowship,  looks  out  at  first 
for  a  College  in  which  there  is  an  opening  for  him.  The 
limitations  are,  however,  in  most  cases  productive  of  more 
inconvenience  than  good ;  and  a  strong  disposition  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Colleges  themselves  to  get  rid  of  these  fetters, 
as  far  as  the  law  will  allow  them  to  do  so.  In  St.  John's, 
formerly  much  restricted,  the  fellowships  are  now  thrown  open 
to  such  an  extent,  that  there  is,  in  effect,  scarcely  any  re- 
striction or  appropriation  felt.  This  improvement  was  in- 
troduced by  letters-patent  from  George  I V.,  at  the  desire  of 
the  College.  In  those  fellowships  which  have  been  founded 
by  private  persons,  scruples  are,  very  naturally,  entertained 
as  to  the  propriety  of  violating  the  directions  of  the  founder. 

The  fellowships  are  of  great  use  in  supplying  both  the 
University  and  the  Colleges  with  officers  of  various  denomi- 
nations requisite  for  the  management  of  their  affairs  or  their 
discipline,  with  tutors,  public  and  private,  with  examiners, 
and  also  with  a  sort  of  academic  public,  which  connects 
and  mediates  between  the  officers  and  the  undergraduates. 
College  Fellowships  also  have  often  afforded,  and  afford  at 
present,  the  means  of  retirement  and  stud v  to  many  persons 
who  prefer  such  occupations  to  the  struggles  of  professional 
or  public  life.  It  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say,  that 
these  situations  supply  the  only  encouragement  which  this 
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country  now  offers  to  the  cultivation  of  learning  and  matlie* 
matical  Bcience.  A  youth  of  narrow  fortune,  who  has  a  strong 
bias  to  these  studies,  looks  to  a  College-fellowship  as  the 
goal  of  his  desires,  and  the  means  of  cultivating  his  favourite 
pursuits ;  and  if  his  desires  are  limited  to  this  object,  he 
rarely  fails.  If  these  institutions  did  not  exist,  such  a  person 
would  have  no  resource  but  to  turn  in  despmr  to  the  counter 
or  the  desk,  leaving  literature  to  those  who  can  make  it 
popular  and  gainful,  and  science  to  those  who  can  make  it 
useful  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life. 

We  have  thus  given  a  very  brief  sketch  of  *  the  Cambridge 
System/  so  far  as  its  institutions  are  concerned;  and  if  we 
have  occasion  again  to  resume  the  subject,  we  shall  venture 
to  suppose,  that  our  readers  have  collected  some  notion  of  the 
various  elements  of  which  it  conists,  though  these  are  generally- 
found  to  be  so  numerous  and  so  complicated  as  much  to  per- 
plex inquiring  foreigners,  and  to  puzzle  even  Englishmen,  who 
have  not  attempted  to  arrange  in  their  minds  any  knowledge 
on  those  subjects  which  they  may  have  acquired  through 
relatives  or  acquaintances.  This  is  not  very  surprising,  when 
we  consider  that  we  have  the  pupil  placed  under  various 
relations  to  his  College  tutor,  often  also  to  a  private  tutor,  to 
College  examiners,  to  University  examiners,  and,  if  he  hare 
any  love  of  knowledge,  generally  to  University  professors ;  that 
there  are  employed,  as  means  of  instruction  and  regulation, 
not  only  lectures,  examinations,  and  honours,  but  the  superin- 
tendence of  his  tutors  ;  and  that  besides  this,  certain  matters 
of  conduct  and  regularity  are  attended  to  by  persons  who 
are  often,  collectively  speaking,  called  '  discipline  officers ;' 
namely,  the  deans  in  the  College  and  the  proctors  in  the 
University :  when  we  consider,  moreover,  that  the  reward  of 
the  student  may  consist  in  his  acquiring  an  interest  in  certain 
corporate  property;  that  he  thus  may  be  led  to  the  new 
employments  and  obligations  which  belong  to  a  person  ^  on 
the  foundation ;'  and  that,  connected  with  this  institution,  we 
have  the  phenomena  of  the  common  tables,  the  collected 
monastic  dwellings,  the  college  libraries  and  chapels,  the 
academic  groves  and  walks,  the  gowned  and  capped  popula* 
tion,  alike  of  pupils  and  of  teachers,  as  well  as  the  public 
library,  the  senate  house,  the  lecture  rooms,  garden  and 
museums,  which  elsewhere  constitute  all  that  a  University 
presents  to  the  eye  of  a  traveller. 


(251) 

NEW  ENGLAND  FREE-SCHOOLS. 
Thb  subject  of  providing  education  for  the  whole  community 
has  already  been  discussed  in  this  journal ;  and  as  the  im- 
portance of  the  question  can  no  longer  be  overlooked,  we 
think  it  desirable  to  appeal  to  experience  to  aid  us  in  forming 
a  judgment.  We,  therefore,  now  refer  to  the  only  instance, 
Tvhere,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  experiment  has  been  fully  and 
fairly  tried — to  the  Free-school  system  in  the  New  England 
States  of  North  America*. 

Universal  elementary  education  in  Free-schools  established 
hy  law,  has  been  known  in  that  part  of  the  United  States 
nearly  two  centuries.  Of  course,  by  this  time,  it  may  be 
reasonably  supposed,  that  materials  must  exist  there,  from 
which  we  may  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  value  and  efficacy  of 
the  system  itself.  If  it  has  failed  in  that  free  government,  it 
may  well  fail  almost  anywhere  ;  if  it  has  succeeded  there,  we 
may,  perhaps,  gather  from  the  experiment,  materials  for  pro- 
moting its  success  in  other  countries.  But,  we  must  first 
understand  something  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
has  arisen  y  and  attained  its  present  extent  and  character  in 
New  England  itself. 

The  New  England  States  are  now  six  in  number ;  Massachu- 
setts being  the  chief  of  them ;  and  constitute  the  northern 
and  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States  of  North  America. 
They  lie  under  a  climate,  where  a  severe  winter  prevails  one 
half  of  the  year ;  and  this  circumstance  is,  probably,  favour- 
able to  the  education  of  the  labouring  classes,  since  the  in- 
clement season,  which  suspends  so  many  of  their  occupations, 
gives  them  at  least  the  leisure  needful  for  intellectual  culture. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  population,  though  it  has  in- 
creased and  is  increasing  with  enormous  rapidity,  is  still 
a  scattered  population ;  and  this  circumstance  is  unfavourable 
to  the  progress  of  popular  education,  which,  like  all  other 
moral  ameliorations  and  benefits,  is  much  dependent  on  the 
social  principle,  and  is  propagated  and  maintained  with  ease 
only  in  well-peopled  neighbourhoods  and  communities.  The 
New  England  States,  whose  capital  is  Boston,  a  city  of  about 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  comprise  a  territory  of  more  than 
sixty-six  thousand  English  square  miles,  and  constitute  about 
one  fourteenth  part  of  the  soil  of  the  whole  republic  of  the 
United  States.  Their  population  in  1830  was  more  than 
one  million  and  nine  hundred  thousand,  or  about  thirty  souls 
on  an  average  to  each  English  square  mile  ;  but  if  it  were  as 

*  We  are  indebted  for  this  valuable  communication  to  IVofessor  Ticknor  of 
Boston,  Masaaehusetts,  who  states,  'that  the  facts  here  advanced  axe  all  un- 
Questionable,  and  that  th«  colovring  is  below  the  truth.' 
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dense  as  population  is  in  France,  there  would  be  nine  millions 
on  the  same  soil ;  and  if  as  dense  as  it  is  in  England,  there 
would  be  about  twelve  millions.  Taking  then  all  these  cir- 
cumstances together,  especially  the  large  amount  of  the 
population,  and  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  subjected  to 
the  effects  of  universal  education,  the  experiment  has  pro- 
bably been  a  fair  one,  and  is  likely  to  afford  important  results 
either  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  history  of  this  population,  so  far  as  our  present  par- 
pose  is  concerned,  is  short.  It  goes  back  to  the  year  16S0, 
when  the  first  settlement  of  that  part  of  America  was  begun 
at  Plymouth.  The  people  are  almost  entirely  of  English 
descent,  and  in  their  language  and  characteristics  more 
homogeneous  than  the  population  of  England  itself;  since 
they  have  hardly  any  varieties  of  dialect  or  personal  qualities 
by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  states  can  be  dis- 
tinguished. For  a  long  time  they  were  nearly  all  Puritans, 
who  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  left  their  native 
country  to  enjoy  unmolested  the  rights  of  conscience.  Many 
of  those  who  thus  emigrated  were  men  of  property.  Many  of 
them  had  received  the  best  English  training  and  education*. 
All  of  them  were  high-minded  men,  full  of  moral  daring,  and 
a  stern  courage ;  eager  to  sacrifice  everything  to  what  they 
esteemed  the  true  faith,  and  the  genuine  practice  of  Chris- 
tianity. Their  church  government,  their  civil  polity  founded 
on  it,  all  their  institutions,  indeed,  were  essentially  popular 
from  the  first,  and  have  remained  so  ever  since. 

Among  the  popular  tendencies  in  these  earliest  settlers, 
none  was  more  marked  or  original  in  itd  character,  than  the 
tendency  to  make  education  universal,  an  idea  which,  so  far 
as  we  know,  had  then  been  neither  acted  upon  nor  enter- 
tained elsewhere.  The  first  hint  of  this  system — the  great 
principle  of  which  is,  that  the  property  of  all  shall  be  taxed 
by  the  majority  for  the  education  of  all — is  to  be  found  in 
the  records  of  the  city  of  Boston  for  the  year  1635,  when,  at 
a  public  or  body  meeting,  a  schoolmaster  was  appointed  *  for 
the  teaching  and  nurturing  children  among  us/  and  a  portion 
of  the  public  lands  given  him  for  his  support.  This,  it  should 
be  remembered,  was  done  within  five  years  after  the  first 
peopling  of  that  little  peninsula,  and  before  the  humblest 
wants  of  its  inhabitants  were  supplied ;  while  their  very  sub- 
sistence from  year  to  year  was  uncertain ;  and  when  no  man 

*  It  18  made  apparent  by  Mr.  Savage,  the  accurate  and  learned  editor  of 
IVinthrop's  Journal,  that  in  1638,  there  were  in  New  England,  in  proportion  to  its 
population  at  that  time,  as  many  graduates  from  the  two  Engiish  Univemtiea, 
as  there  wore  ia  England  proper.«-Yol  ii.  p.  265,  note. 
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in  the  colony  slept  in  his  bed  without  apprehension  from  the 
savages,  who  not  only  everywhere  pressed  on  their  borders, 
but  still  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  them. 

This  was  soon  imitated  in  other  villages  and  hamlets 
springing  up  in  the  wilderness.  Winthrop,  the  earliest 
governor  of  the  colony,  and  the  great  patron  of  Free-schools, 
says  in  his  journal  under  date  of  1645,  that  divers  Free-* 
schools  were  erected  in  that  year  in  other  towns,  and  that  in 
Boston  it  was  determined  to  allow  for  ever  501.  a  year  to  the 
master  with  a  house,  and  30/.  to  an  usher,  fiut  thus  far  only 
the  individual  towns  had  acted.  In  1647.  however,  the 
colonial  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  made  provision  by  lawy 
that  every  town  in  which  there  were  fifty  families  should  keep 
a  free-school,  in  which  reading  and  writing  could  be  taught ; 
and  every  town  where  there  were  one  hundred  families  should 
keep  a  school,  where  youth  could  be  prepared  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics,  for  the  College  or  University,  which 
in  163B  had  been  established  by  the  same  authority  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  1656  and  167*2,  the  colonies  of  Connecticut  and 
New  Haven  enacted  similar  laws ;  and  from  this  time,  the 
Bystem  spread  with  the  extending  population  of  that  part 
of  America,  until  it  became  one  of  its  settled  and  pro- 
minent characteristics,  and  has  so  continued  to  the  present 
day. 

This  system  of  universal  education  has  now  therefore  be- 
come, to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  basis  of  the  popular  charac- 
ter, which  marks  the  two  millions  of  people  in  New  £ngland. 
The  laws,  indeed,  differ  in  the  six  states,  and  have  been 
altered  in  each  from  time  to  time  since  their  first  enactment; 
but  all  the  states  have  laws  on  the  subject ;  the  leading  prin- 
ciples are  the  same  in  all  of  them ;  and  the  modes  of  apply- 
ing them,  and  the  results  obtained,  are  not  materially  dif- 
ferent. Indeed,  in  almost  every  part  of  these  six  states, 
whatever  may  be  the  injunctions  of  the  law,  the  popular 
demand  for  education  is  so  much  greater,  that  the  legal  re- 
quisitions are  generally  or  constantly  exceeded.  The  most 
striking  instance  of  this  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  where  the  requisitions  of  the  law  could  be 
fulfilled  by  an  expenditure  of  three  thousand  dollars  annually^ 
but  where  from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  are  every  year 
applied  to  the  purpose.  And  yet  multitudes  of  the  poor  and 
small  towns  in  the  interior  show  no  less  zeal  on  the  subject, 
and  in  proportion  to  their  means  make  no  less  exertion. 

The  mode  in  which  this  system  of  popular  education  is 
carried  into  effect  is  perfectly  simple,  and  is  one  principal 
cause  of  its  practical  efficiency.    The  New  England  States 
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are  all  divided  into  small  territorial  communities  called  towftu^ 
which  have  corporate  privileges  and  duties,  and  whoa« 
afiPairs  are  managed  by  a  sort  of  committee  annually  chosen 
by  the  inhabitants^  called  select  men.  These  towns  are 
of  unequal  size;  but  in  the  agricultural  portions  of  the 
country,  which  contain  four-fifths  of  the  people,  they  are 
generally  five  or  six  miles  square,  and  upon  them,  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  rests  the  duty  of  making  provision  for  the 
support  of  free-schools.  This  duty  is  fulfilled  by  them  in  the 
first  place,  by  voting  at  a  meeting  of  all  the  taxable  male 
inhabitants  over  twenty-one  years  old,  a  tax  on  property  of 
all  kinds  to  support  schools  for  the  current  year,  always  as 
large  as  the  law  requires,  and  often  larger ;  or  if  this  is  neg* 
lected  by  any  town,  it  is  so  surely  complained  of  to  the  grand 
jury  by  those  dissatisfied  inhabitants,  who  want  education  for 
their  children,  that  instances  of  such  neglect  are  almost  un«* 
known.  The  next  thing  is  to  spend  wisely  and  effectually 
the  money  thus  raised.  In  all  but  the  smallest  towns,  one 
school  at  least  is  kept  through  the  whole  year,  in  which  Latin^ 
Greek,  the  lower  branches  of  mathematics,  and  whatever 
goes  to  constitute  a  common  English  education  in  readings 
writing,  geography,  history,  &c.  are  taught  under  the  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  the  select  men,  or  of  a  special 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose.  This,  however,  would 
not  be  carrying  education  near  enough  to  the  doors  of  the 
people  in  agricultural  districts  to  enable  them  fully  to  avul 
themselves  of  it,  especially  the  poorer  classes  and  the  younger 
children.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  all  the  towns  are  divided 
into  districts,  varying  in  number  in  each  town  from  four  to 
twelve,  or  even  more,  according  to  its  necessities  and  con- 
venience. Each  district  has  its  district  school  committee, 
and  receives  a  part  of  the  tax  imposed  for  education ;  some- 
times in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  district,  but 
oftener  to  the  number  of  children  to  be  educated.  The 
committee  of  the  district  determine  where  the  school  shall 
be  kept^  select  its  teacher,  choose  the  books  that  shall  be 
used,  or  delegate  that  power  to  the  instructor,  and  in  short 
are  responsible  in  all  particulars  for  the  faithful  fulfilment  of 
the  trust  committed  to  them;  the  general  system  being,  that 
a  school  is  kept  in  each  district  during  the  long  winter  months 
when  the  children  of  the  farmers  are  unoccupied,  by  a  male 
teacher  capable  of  instructing  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic^ 
English  grammar,  geography  and  history ;  while  in  the  same 
school-house,  during  the  summer  months,  schools  are  kept  by 
women  to  instruct  the  smaller  children  in  knowledge  even 
more  elementary.    In  this  way,  for  the  population  of  New 
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Sngland  consisting  of  two  millions  of  souls,  not  less  than 
from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  free-schools  are  open  every 
year ;  or  on  an  average,  one  school  to  every  two  hundred 
Bouls ;  a  proportion  undoubtedly  quite  sufficient,  and  larger 
than  would  be  necessary,  if  the  population  were  not  in  many 
parts  very  much  dispersed. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  this  system  are  such  as  might  be 
expected,  and  are  in  general  sufficiently  obvious.  The  secu- 
rity of  life  and  property  is  greater  in  New  England  than  it  is 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  in- 
habitants sleeping  constantly  with  doors  neither  barred  nor 
bolted.  The  intelligence  of  the  people  is  greater,  on  an 
average,  than  anywhere  else ;  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  those 
born  and  educated  in  New  England  being  unable  to  read  and 
write.  The  pauperism  in  the  native  population  is  almost 
nothing.  Indeed  the  industry,  order,  wealth,  and  happiness, 
which  so  generally  prevail  there,  which  have  so  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  last  half  century,  and  which  are  still  so 
rapidly  increasing,  rest,  under  Providence,  for  their  basis, 
mainly  on  the  elementary  education  given  to  all  in  the 
free-schools. 

But  besides  these  obvious  and  wide  effects  of  the  system 
of  universal  education,  there  are  others,  which  have  been  in- 
cidental and  unexpected,  and  which  can,  perhaps,  be  fully 
understood  only  in  connexion  with  the  circumstances  that 
produced  them,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  depend. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  readiness  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  each  town  vote  and  raise  the  money 
necessary  to  support  their  schools.  The  reason  is,  that  it  is 
raised  by  a  tax  on  property,  and  therefore  operates  as  a 
benefit  to  the  majority  of  those  who  vote  for  it.  In  most 
towns  of  New  England,  one-fifth  of  the  inhabitants  pay,  at 
least,  one-half  of  the  tax ;  and  probably  do  not  send  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  scholars.  Of  course,  the  school-tax  is, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  a  tax  on  the  richer  classes  to 
educate  the  children  of  the  poorer ;  and  yet,  as  all  pay  in 
proportion  to  their  means,  the  poorest  man  feels  that  he  has 
done  all  he  ought  to  do  to  purchase  the  benefit  which  he  re- 
ceives, and  he  therefore  claims  it,  like  the  protection  of  the 
state,  as  a  right,  instead  of  receiving  it  as  a  favour.  And  this  is 
as  it  should  be.  Every  man  in  the  community  has  an  interest, 
that  ignorance,  vice  and  barbarism  be  kept  out  of  it,  and  a 
claim  on  the  commonwealth  that  they  should  be.  In  New 
England,  if  he  be  poor,  he  has  the  promise  of  the  law,  that 
his  child  shall  be  educated,  and  thus  preserved  from  the 
greatest  temptations  to  degradation  and  crime  j  if  he  be  ricb^ 
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he  is  promised  by  the  same  law^  that  he  shall  li^e  in  a  com- 
munity, where  universal  education  shall  keep  the  foundations 
of  society  safe,  and  afford  him  a  personal  security  greater 
than  that  offered  by  the  terrors  of  prisons  and  tribunals  of 
justice.  The  system  of  free-schools  in  New  England^  there- 
fore, is  to  be  regarded,  and  is  there  regarded,  as  a  great  moral 
police  wisely  supported  by  a  tax  on  property,  to  preserve  a 
decent,  orderly,  and  respectable  population ;  to  teach  men, 
from  their  earliest  childhood,  their  duties  and  rights,  arid  by 
giving  the  mass  of  the  community  a  higher  sense  of  character, 
a  more  general  intelligence,  and  a  wider  circumspection,  to 
make  them  understand  better  the  value  of  justice,  order^  and 
moral  worth,  and  more  anxious  and  vigilant  to  support  them. 

On  this  point  no  one  has  spoken  with  so  much  power  as 
Mr.  Webster,  now  the  first  statesman  in  New  England,  and 
probably  in  the  United  States,  who,  alluding  in  public  debate 
to  their  free-schools,  where  he  himself  received  his  earliest 
training,  said : 

*  In  this  particular,  New  England  may  be  allowed  to  claim,  I 
think,  a  merit  of  a  peculiar  character.  She  early  adopted  and  has 
constantly  maintained  the  principle,  that  it  is  the  undoubted  right, 
and  the  bounden  duty  of  government,  to  provide  for  the  instruction 
of  all  youth.  That  which  is  elsewhere  lefl  to  chance,  or  to  charity, 
we  secure  by  law.  For  the  purpose  of  public  instruction,  we  hold 
every  man  subject  to  taxation  in  proportion  to  his  property,  and  we 
look  not  to  the  question,  whether  he  himself  have,  or  have  not, 
children  to  be  benefited  by  the  education  for  which  he  pays.  We 
regard  it  as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  police,  hy  which  property, 
and  life,  and  the  peace  of  society  are  secured.  We  seek  to  prevent, 
in  some  measure,  the  extension  of  the  penal  code,  by  inspiring  a 
salutary  and  conservative  principle  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge  in  an 
early  age.  We  hope  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability,  and  a  sense 
of  character,  by  enlarging  the  capacity,  and  increasing  the  sphere  of 
intellectual  enjoyment.  By  general  instruction,  we  seek,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  purify  the  whole  moral  atmosphere  ;  to  keep  good  sen- 
timents uppermost,  and  to  turn  the  strong  current  of  feeling  and 
opinion,  as  well  as  the  censures  of  the  law,  and  the  denunciations 
of  religion,  against  immorality  and  crime.  We  hope  for  a  security, 
beyond  the  law,  and  above  the  law,  in  the  prevalence  of  enlighten«l 
and  well-principled  moral  sentiment  We  hope  to  continue  and  pro- 
long the  time,  when,  in  the  villages  and  farm-houses  of  New  England, 
there  may  be  undisturbed  sleep  within  unbarred  doors.  And  know- 
ing that  our  government  rests  directly  on  the  public  will,  that  we 
may  preserve  it,  we  endeavour  to  give  a  safe  and  proper  direction  to 
that  public  will.  We  do  not,  indeed,  expect  all  men  to  be  philoso- 
phers or  statesmen  ;  but  we  confidently  trust,  and  our  expectation 
of  the  duration  of  our  system  of  government  rests  on  that  trust,  that 
by  the  difiusion  of  general  knowledge  and  good  and  virtuous  sea- 
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timents,  the  political  fabric  maybe  secure,  as  Veil  against  open 
violence  and  overthrow,  as  against  the  slow  but  sure  undermining 
of  licentiousness.'— Journal  o/  Debates  in  the  Convention  to  revise 
the  Constitution  of  MasseushusettSt  1821,  p.  245. 

Another  benefit^  which  was  not  foreseen  when  free-schools 
were  first  introduced^  and  which^  like  the  last,  both  facilitates 
their  extension  and  ensures  their  permanence  and  efficacy, 
is  the  great  interest  they  excite,  and  the  consequences  that 
follow  it     By  the  mode  in  which  they  are  managed,  the 
whole  population  is  led  to  take  an  interest  in  them ;  and  each 
individual,  as  it  were,  is  called  on  to  assist  in  carrying  for- 
ward some  one  school  in  the  way  best  suited  to  the  wants 
of  his  family  and  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  to  the  universal 
demand.  The  people,  in  their  town  meetings,  vote  the  money 
for  the  schools;  the  people,  by  their  district  committees,  spend 
the  money  they  have  raised ;  and  the  people,  by  their  own 
children,  get  the  benefit  of  the  money.    It  is,  indeed,  the 
people's  affair  from  beginning  to  end ;  the  whole  people's 
affair :  and  as  it  is  one  that  comes  home  every  day  to  their 
notice,  supervision,  and  wants  in  the  daily  education  of  their 
children  in  the  very  schools  where  they  were  themselves 
taught,  it  is  sure  to  be  understood,  and  equally  sure  not  to 
suffer  materially  from  neglect.    The  committee's  will  not  fail 
to  get  as  good  teachers  as  the  money  entrusted  to  them  will 
procure,  that  their  judgment  may  not  be  disparaged  among 
the   little  body  of  their   constituents ;  they  will  have  the 
schools  as  numerous  as  they  can  afford,  that  none  of  the 
children  may  be  kept  from  them  by  distance ;  and  the  people 
themselves,  feeling  they  have  thus  paid  for  the  instruction, 
are  sure  to  claim  the  benefit    of   their  own  sacrifices  by 
sending  their  children  to  get  it.      Popular  education  has 
thus  long  been  the  most  important  subject  that  occupies 
and  agitates  the  little  villages  and  neighbourhoods  of  New 
England ;  and  this  stir,  this  interest,  this  excitement  about 
it,  constitute   a  more  watchful  superintendence,  and  pro- 
duce a  more  sagacious  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end, 
than  could  result  from  any  apparatus  devised  for  the  purpose 
by  the  government,  or  any  other  interference  of  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  state.    One  of  the  most  important 
effects  then  of  the  New  England  system  of  free-schools  is, 
that  it  has  developed  this  strong  popular  interest,  and  made 
it  an  effectual  agent  in  popular  education. 

Another  indirect,  but  more  obvious  benefit  arising  from 
this  system  is,  that  it  gives  an  upward  tendency  to  the 
whole  population.  It  gives  the  first  means  of  intellectual 
culture  to  all,  and,  with  the  use  of  these  means,  there  comes 
inevitably^  in  more  ingenuous  miuds^  the  desire  to  rise.  It  is 
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true,  the  Btate  does  little  more  than  gire  thb  first  impulse 
and  opportunity ;  but  the  people,  sometimes  with,  and  some- 
times without  the  assistance  of  the  state,  create  everywhere 
the  rest  for  themselves.  New  England,  besides  elerea 
colleges^  which  are  chartered  institutions  offering  the  best 
education  America  yet  affords,  possesses  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  chartered  actidemies;  a  sort  of  gymnasia 
between  the  free-schools  and  the  colleges,  often  founded  or 
assisted  in  their  foundation  by  the  state,  from  which  few 
young  men  of  promise  are  excluded,  and  where  they  rec^ve^ 
certainly  not  a  thorough  classical  or  scientific  training,  but 
still  one  that  fits  them  to  be  efficient,  practical  men  in  the 
concerns  of  the  world.  In  this  way  many  are  led  onward 
step  by  step,  almost  without  being  aware  of  it,  from  the  6ee- 
schools,  through  the  academies,  the  colleges  and  the  studies 
of  a  profession,  until  at  last  they  find  themselves  suddenly 
standing,  they  hardly  know  how,  on  the  very  threshold  of  life^ 
and  entering  the  most  important  places  in  society.  The 
benefits  arising  from  this  effect  of  the  free-schools  of  New 
England  are  undoubtedly  more  wide  and  important  thaa 
could  have  been  anticipated,  and  are  ever^  day  increasing. 
Many  persons  in  that  country  are  now  distmguisbed  in  the 
learned  professions,  and  in  the  management  of  the  state,  who, 
but  for  the  means  offered  them  in  the  free-schools  of  their 
native  villages,  would  never  have  emerged  from  the  humUe 
condition  in  which  they  were  born. 

The  last  benefit  of  this  system,  which  is  becoming  every 
day  more  and  more  perceptible,  is  that  it  is  cert^nly  the 
safest,  and  perhaps  the  only  safe  foundation  on  whidi  to 
trust  the  popular  institutions  of  the  country.  In  a  government 
where  the  people  hold  practically  the  sovereign  power,  and 
where  they  meet  repeatedly  every  vear  in  their  small  com- 
munities to  exercise  that  power  m  matters  of  moment; 
where  the  most  important  offices  in  the  state  are  filled  on* 
nually  by  universal  suffrage,  and  where  the  very  elements 
and  action  of  the  constitution  are,  from  time  to  time,  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  test,  it  is  plain  there  can  be  no  ultimate 
security  for  liberty  or  property,  so  deep  or  so  effectual,  as  a 
universal  education,  which  shall  cultivate  the  moral  sense  of 
the  whole  people,  and,  by  instructing  them  in  their  own 
rights,  make  them  wise  enough  to  respect  the  rights  of  others. 
Such  an  education  is  to  be  supported  by  law,  on  the  same 

Erinciple  on  which  the  administration  of  justice  is  supported 
y  it ;  and  can  be  defended  at  least  as  successfully  as  church 
establishments  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people. 
But  it  goes  deeper  and  broader  than  either  of  them.  It  lays 
the  foundation  not  only  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
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whole  people,  but  for  their  instruction  in  all  their  rights  and 
duties  as  men  and  citizens. 

On  the  whole^  therefore,  the  experiment  of  subjecting  the 
property  of  all  to  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  first 
elements  of  education  to  all,  which  has  now  been  going  on  in 
New  England  for  nearly  two  centuries,  must  be  considered  as 
having  been  fairly  tried  and  eminently  successful.  Success, 
too,  has  had  its  natural  effect,  and  has  produced,  and  is  pro- 
ducing, imitation.  The  other  states  of  the  American  repuolic, 
though  education  has  always  been  greatly  encouraged  and 
widely  spread  among  them,  have  of  late  shown  renewed 
anxiety  in  relation  to  it ;  and  many  have  already  begun  by 
legislation  to  attempt  to  place  it  on  the  same  ground  on  which 
it  has  so  long  stood  in  New  England.  Indeed  the  idea  seems 
more  and  more  to  prevail  throughout  the  whole  republic,  that 
all  popular  institutions  of  government  can  only  rest  safely 
on  some  similar  system  of  education,  protected  by  law  and 
founded  on  property. 

But  the  introduction  of  such  a  system,  whether  into  those 
parts  of  the  United  States  where  it  does  not  yet  exist,  or 
into  other  countries  where  it  is  entirely  unknown,  must,  in 
order  to  produce  all  its  good  effects,  be  gradual,  as  must  any 
change  intended  to  reach  and  affect  the  character  of  a  whole 
people.  For  such  a  change  cannot  be  brought  about  by  the 
enactment  of  a  statute,  or  the  providing  a  fund.  It  can  be 
brought  about  only  by  gradually  interesting  the  whole  popu* 
lation  in  it ;  by  making  each  town,  each  village,  each  neigh- 
bourhood assist  in  it,  contribute  to  it,  and  superintend  and 
watch  it,  as  a  private  interest  of  their  own,  which  they  will 
not  trust  out  of  their  own  hands.  They  must  feel  too,  that 
it  is  not  a  charity,  or  a  favour  granted  to  them  by  others,  or 
sent  down  from  their  ancestors,  but  a  right  purchased  and 
paid  for  by  themselves,  to  which  they  have  as  clear  a  claim, 
as  they  have  to  the  prdtection  of  the  laws  or  the  offices  of 
religion.  This  is,  of  course,  the  work  of  time,  of  habit,  and 
of  experience.  The  statute  book  can  no  more  do  it,  than  it 
can  compel  a  man  to  manage  his  own  business  skilfully,  or 
regulate  his  household  with  discretion.  It  is,  therefore,  only 
where  popular  education  has  been  the  anxious  care  of  the 
people,  until  it  has  become  to  them  as  a  personal  interest  or 
a  domestic  want,  that  we  can  expect  from  it  the  wide  prac- 
tical results  in  the  character  and  condition  of  a  country^ 
which  it  is  undoubtedly,  at  last^  able  to  produce. 
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Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Rom  von  Ernst  Plattiery  Carl  J3ir»- 
sen,  Eduard  Gerhard^  und  Wilhelm  RostelL  With  Con- 
tributions by  B.  G.  Niebuhr^  and  a  Geognostic  Essay  by 
F.  Hoffmann.  Illustrated  by  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Views, 
by  the  Architects  Knapp  and  Stier,  and  accompanied  by  a 
separate  Collection  of  original  Documents  and  Inscriptions, 
by  E.  Gerhard  and  Emiliano  Sarti.    Vol.  i.  Svo. 

Thb  volume  before  us  forms  the  introductory  part  of  a  work 
which,  whether  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  subject,  or  the 
dbtinguished  names  associated  in  the  undertaking,  and  the 
time  and  labour  that  have  been  dedicated  to  it,  claims  the 
attention  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  ancient  literature  and 
history.  A  worthy  description  of  Rome,  though  it  may  be 
most  attractive  to  those  who  have  visited  the  Eternal  City, 
and  who  would  revive  and  recollect  the  images  it  once  called 
up  in  their  minds,  or  to  those  who  hope  to  enjoy  that  hap- 
piness, and  who  wish  their  steps  to  be  guided  and  their  eyes 
armed  for  a  discerning  contemplation  of  that  marvellous 
scene,  is  not  less  valuable  for  those  whose  conceptions  of  the 
subject  must  be  formed  entirely  from  secondary  sources.  The 
origin  and  history  of  this  important  work  are  related  by  the 
editor,  Mr.  Bunsen,  in  a  preface  which  also  contains  a  cri- 
tical notice  of  the  literature  appertaining  to  Roman  topo- 
graphy, including  every  production  of  any  note  in  this  field, 
from  the  time  when  it  first  began  to  be  cultivated  in  the 
middle  ages  to  the  present  day,  with  a  general  outline  of  the 
proposed  nature,  plan,  and  arrangement  of  this  book.  It 
grew,  like  its  vast  theme,  out  of  a  very  diminutive  beginning. 
Its  original  design  extended  no  further  than  to  a  remodelling 
of  Volkmann's  German  compilation  from  Lalande's  Voyage 
en  Italic.  The  publisher  Cotta,  during  his  stay  at  Rome  in 
the  winter  of  1817^  engaged  Mr.  Platner,  whose  studies  had 
long  been  directed  to  the  history  and  arts  of  Italy,  to  under- 
take this  task,  commencing  with  that  volume  of  Volkmann's 
work  which  contained  the  description  of  Rome.  Niebuhr, 
who  was  then  Prussian  envoy  at  the  Papal  courts  promised 
his  assistance  in  superintending  the  antiquarian  part,  and 
the  present  editor,  who  was  then  secretary  to  the  legation, 
offered  a  contribution  to  illustrate  the  Christian  monuments 
of  Rome* 
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Before  long,  however,  it  became  evident  that  the  basis 
which  had  been  chosen  for  the  work  was  too  slight  and  nar- 
row, and  that  it  would  be  impossible,  without  inconvenience, 
to  adhere  even  to  the  arrangement  of  the  original.  Its  defects 
were  rendered  more  glaring  by  the  contrast  between  its  ex- 
ecution and  some  essays  furnished  by  Niebuhr,  which  con- 
tributed mainly  to  determine  the  scale  and  character  of  the 
new  phm.  As  with  the  enlargement  of  its  dimensions  every 
part  acquired  greater  separate  importance,  a  more  complete 
division  of  the  labour  became  desirable ;  and  Platner  resigned 
the  head  of  Pagan  antiquities,  together  with  the  general  duties 
of  editor,  to  Bunsen,  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
his  favourite  pursuit,  the  investigation  of  Rome's  Christian 
antiquities,  and  the  description  of  its  modem  works  of  art. 

In  the  spring  of  1823  Niebuhr  left  Rome,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  diplomatic  station  by  the  editor,  to  whom  how- 
ever  he   had  previously  communicated  the  results  of  his 
inquiries  into  several   of   the  most  difficult  and  important 
questions  of  Roman  topography,  so  that  this  work  will  re- 
present his  views  on  the  most  obscure  and  interesting  points 
of  that  subject.    In  announcing  a  fact  which  so  greatly  en- 
hances the  value  of  the  book,  Mr.  Bunsen  acknowledges  his 
general  obligations  to  his  friend,  in  language  which  does  no 
less  honour  to  his  feelings,  than  to  the  lamented  person  who 
is  the  subject  of  it.     He  declares  that,  'whatever  there  may 
be  in  his  antiquarian  researches  deserving  the  approbation  of 
intelligent  judges,  and  useful  in  promoting  the  knowledge  of 
Roman  antiquity,  may  be  ascribed  more  justly  to  the  guide 
of  his  philological  and  historical  studies ;  to  the  friend  who, 
with  paternal  kindness,  had  opened  to  him  the  inexhaustible 
stores  of  his  learning,  than  to  himself.     For,  he  adds,  if  it  is 
not  always  founded  on  materials  which  he  has  communicated, 
still  it  has  certainly  been  suggested  by  his  hints,  or  directed 
by  his  master-eye  which  nothing  escapes,  or  corrected  by  his 
all-comprehensive  knowledge.'     We  may  add,  that  though 
the  names  of  the  other  contributors  are  not  all  equally  familiar 
to  the  English  public,  they  are  men  of  high,  some  of  the 
highest  reputation  in  their  respective  departments,  and  that, 
if  they  had  not  been  before  known,  the  specimens  contained 
in  this  volume  would  sufficiently  prove  the  ability  of  the 
authors  to  carry  on  the  work  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  great 
auspices  under  which  it  has  been  begun. 

The  editor  concludes  his  critical  review  of  the  labours  of 
his  predecessors  by  observing  that  the  literature  belonging  to 
the  description  of  Rome,  if  it  were  to  be  collected  in  a 
Thesaurus,  would  fill  not  less  than  seventy  folio  volumes^  and 
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that  nevertheless  the  reader  who  should  have  the  courage  to 
explore  this  huge  mass^  would  not  find  in  it  a  complete 
description  or  enumeration  of  the  antique  buildings,  nor  an  his- 
toricaf  and  critical  examination  of  all  the  churches,  nor  eveo 
a  complete  catalogue  of  the  Vatican  Museum.  The  modem 
additions  that  from  time  to  time  are  made  to  this  formidable 
pile,  commonly  aim  at  exhibiting  the  subject  in  *  a  more 
popularly  attractive  form  than  it  presents  in  the  elder  authors, 
who  did  not  afiect  to  disguise  or  set  off  their  erudition  by  any 
adventitious  ornaments.  Hence  the  learning,  which^  in  the 
old  books,  if  dry,  was  concentrated  and  condensed,  is  diluted 
in  the  new  to  suit  different  or  more  delicate  tastes ;  and  while 
the  bulk  of  the  topographical  literature  is  enormously  ex- 
panded, the  ends  of  instruction  and  amusement  are  both  very 
imperfectly  answered.  A  work  was  still  wanting,  which,  in  a 
comparatively  narrow  compass,  should  embrace  a  more  com- 
prehensive  outline  and  more  complete  details,  than  are  to  be 
found  in  any  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject :  and  this 
is  the  void  which  the  authors  of  the  present  description  have 
endeavoured  to  supply.  Their  task,  involving  the  two  op- 
posite processes  of  enlargement  and  compression,  demanded 
undoubtedly  no  ordinary  degree  of  industry  and  judgment; 
but  what  we  see  before  us  inspires  us  with  great  confidence 
in  their  success,  and  we  believe,  if  the  room  that  in  other 
similar  cases  might  be  saved  from  minute  and  frivolous  erudi- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  from  declamation  on  the  other^ 
were  carefully  and  judiciously  husbanded,  many  ponderous 
collections  might  be  reduced  to  an  equally  portable  size,  not 
only  without  any  loss,  but  with  a  considerable  increase  in 
their  real  value. 

The  work  consists  of  two  parts,  one  general  and  prelimi- 
nary, which  is  contained  in  the  present  volume :  in  the  other 
part,  a  separate  book  will  be  devoted  to  each  of  the  topogra- 
phical masses  into  which  the  city  will  be  divided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  description,  so  as  to  enable  the  reader,  as  he  proceeds, 
most  easily  to  combine  its  features  in  one  comprehensive 
view.  The  physical  character  of  each  district,  and  the  history 
of  its  occupation  and  its  fortunes,  will  be  described  in  an  in- 
troduction prefixed  to  each  book.  The  whole  will  be  illus- 
trated by  two  large  maps :  one  of  these  will  be  reduced  from 
Nolli's  great  map  of  the  modern  city,  accompanied  by  one,  on 
the  same  sheet,  of  the  country  round  in  a  circle  of  three  miles 
diameter,  and  by  a  smaller  geological  map  founded  on 
Brocchi's,  but  enriched  with  a  section  of  the  Roman  strata 
by  Hoffmann.  To  this  will  be  added  three  small  maps,  re- 
presenting the  city  in  the  reign  of  Ser«  TuUius,  the  walls  of 
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Aurelian  and  the  regions  of  Augustus^  and  the  modern  Riant. 
The  second  large  map  will  be  on  a  new  and  peculiarly  inter- 
esting plan.  It  will  exhibit  an  accurate  view  of  the  natural 
inequalities  of  the  ground :  in  this  outline  will  be  inserted 
Bufalini's  plan  made  in  165 1,  according  to  NoUi's  reduction; 
and  the  modern  streets,  represented  by  fainter  lines^  will 
afiford  the  means  of  comparing  the  city  as  it  now  appears^  with 
Rome  as  it  stood  in  the  sixteenth  century^  before  the  sweep- 
ing changes  made  by  Sixtus  V.,  Paul  V.^  and  other  popes. 
All  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  still  preserved,  as  well  as  those 
marked  by  fiufalini,  which  have  disappeared  since  his  time, 
and  the  course  of  the  walls  of  Servius,  will  be  shown  in  this 
map,  and  the  ruins  now  no  longer  visible  will  be  distin-> 
guished  by  peculiar  marks,  and  referred  to  their  exact  posi- 
tion ;  a  work  of  great  labour,  undertaken  by  the  architect 
Stier,  which  will  be  of  incalculable  use  in  determining  the 
points  where  excavations  may  hereafter  be  made  with  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  important  discoveries,  and  at  all  events 
without  any  material  waste  of  time  and  labour. 

Tkie  whole  work  will  not  exceed  five  volumes,  but  the  last 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  separate  collection  of  documents 
relating  to  Roman  topography,  consisting  partly  of  the  trea- 
tises of  the  Regionarii  and  other  authors,  who  have  described 
the  state  of  the  city  in  the  middle  ages  as  eye-witnesses,  and 
partly  of  passages  extracted  from  ancient  and  modern  writers, 
and  of  inscriptions,  proving  particular  topographical  facts.  A 
critical  introduction  by  Sarti  will  communicate  some  im- 
portant discoveries  on  the  sources  of  the  early  topography. 
Another  small  volume,  distinct  from  the  main  work,  but  form- 
ing a  natural  and  interesting  appendix  to  it,  will  contain  an 
anthology  of  Roman  inscriptions. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  first  part,  the  plan  of  which  is 
explained  in  a  preliminary  article  by  the  editor.  It  consists 
of  four  books.  The  first  is  the  physical  introduction,  designed 
to  give  a  general  view  of  the  principal  facts  connected  with 
the  distribution  and  the  nature  of  the  Roman  soil,  and  with 
the  quality  of  the  air.  This  very  important  and  interesting 
branch  of  the  subject  had  been  almost  entirely  neglected  in 
all  preceding  descriptions  of  Rome  ;  and  indeed  it  has  been 
only  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  Roman 
geology  has  received  the  attention  which  its  remarkable 
phenomena  so  well  deserve,  both  on  their  own  account,  and 
on  account  of  their  connexion  with  the  early  history  of  the 
city.  The  second  book,  containing  the  historical  introduction, 
is  devoted  to  the  review  of  the  principal  vicissitudes  through 
which  the  city  has  passed  (rom  its  foundation  to  the  return  of 
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Pius  VII.;  to  the  examination,  of  its  condition  at  the  most 
important  epochs  in  this  period^  and  to  a  critical  inquiry  into 
the  sources  from  which  our  knowledge  of  its  history  is  derifed. 
The  third  book  introduces  the  reader  to  the  history  of  the 
artSy  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  monuments  and  worb 
which  are  subjects  of  the  description.  This  comprehends 
only  one  period  in  the  history  of  ancient  art,  and  that  not  the 
most  interesting ;  but  of  Christian  art  Rome  may  be  regarded 
as  the  cradle  and  chief  theatre,  as  the  place  where  its  first 
efforts  and  its  most  brilliant  triumphs,  and  the  signs  of  its 
languor  and  decay,  all  meet  the  eye  together :  and  hence  an 
outline  intended  to  prepare  a  stranger  to  appreciate  and  enjoy 
the  various  classes  of  its  productions,  must  include  erery 
stage  of  its  rising  and  sinking  fortunes.  The  fourth  book, 
the  introduction  to  the  topography,  describes  the  origin  and 
successive  enlargement  of  the  fortifications  of  the  city. 

It  will  be  evident  from  this  sketch  of  its  plan,  that  the 
present  volume  embraces  a  great  number  of  highly  interesting 
subjects.  It  would  be  impossible,  without  far  exceeding  the 
necessary  limits  of  this  review,  to  afford  to  all  of  them  space 
sufficient  even  for  a  brief  notice  of  the  most  important  in- 
vestigations belonging  to  each  head.  In  selecting  those  to 
which  we  must  confine  ourselves,  we  shall  be  guided  not  so 
much  by  their  intrinsic  value,  as  by  their  connexion  with  the 
general  design  of  our  journal. 

We  may  presume  that  most  of  our  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  site  of  Rome ;  yet  as  the  same  object  may  be  viewed 
in  various  lights,  it  may  not  be  useless  for  our  present  pnr« 
pose  to  observe,  that  in  its  course  through  the  city,  a  tract  of 
a  little  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  the  Tiber  makes  three 
great  bends  of  nearly  equal  compass.  It  first  approaches 
Mount  Pincio,  receding  from  the  hills  on  its  right  bank,  the 
Mounts  Mario  and  Vaticano,  which  together  make  a  semi* 
circular  sweep,  inclosing  with  the  elbow  of  the  river  the 
Vatican  Field,  a  level  about  a  mile  long  terminated  toward 
the  south  by  the  northern  foot  of  the  Janiculus.  The  bay 
contained  between  the  second  bend  of  the  river  and  the  hills 
on  the  left,  which  at  the  same  time  make  a  slight  turn  in  the 
opposite  direction,  is  the  Field  of  Mars,  the  site  of  the  chief 
part  of  the  modem  city.  It  is  bounded  to  the  south  by  the 
approach  of  the  river  toward  the  foot  of  the  Capitol.  The 
long  straight  ridge  of  the  Janiculus,  running  from  north  to 
south,  forms  the  chord  of  the  third  arc,  which  incloses  the 
district  of  Trastevere.  This  tract  is  connected  by  a  narrow 
strip  with  the  Vatican  Field,  and  ends  toward  the  south,  where 
the  Janiculus  again  meets  the  river.     Of  the  seven  bills  on 
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the  left  bank,  four,  the  Capitoline,  Palatine,  Aventine,  and 
Ccelius,  are  insulated  heights;  but  the  other  three,  the 
Quirinal,  Viuiinal,  and  £squiline,  are  promontories  that  jut 
out  toward  the  Tiber  from  one  long  range,  and  are  only 
separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  gorges  running  up  into 
it.  This  common  range,  which  in  many  points  ends  very 
abruptly  on  the  side  of  the  river,  sinks,  by  an  extremely  gentle 
slope,  into  the  plain  which  stretches  from  it  to  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines. 

The  geognostical  features  of  the  memorable  district  just 
described,  are  the  subject  of  an  interesting  chapter  by  Pro- 
fessor Hoffmann  of  Berlin,  who  has  collected  the  most  im- 
portant observations  of  fireislak,  Leopold  von  Buch  and 
Brocchi  on  the  nature  of  the  Roman  soil,  and  has  added  a 
general  view  of  the  geological  conclusions  that  result  from 
them.  The  most  instructive  details  are  due  to  the  labours 
of  the  industrious  and  intelligent  Brocchi,  whose  delightful 
work,  Dello  stato  fisico  del  suolo  di  HomOf  is  the  best  guide 
for  one  who  wishes  to  investigate  the  subject.  Our  object 
here  will  of  course  be  only,  within  the  space  we  can  spare,  to 
communicate  what  may  be  generally  intelligible  and  interest- 
ing to  our  readers.  The  facts  brought  under  review  belong 
to  three  classes :  proofs  of  inundation,  marine  and  fluviatile, 
and  of  volcanic  agency.  The  first  in  order  of  time  are  the 
traces  of  tlfe  sea  that  once  covered  the  site  of  Rome.  These 
are  most  conspicuous  in  the  structure  of  the  hills  on  the 
right  side  of  the  river ;  in  Monte  Mario,  the  summit  of  which 
is  covered  with  sea  shells ;  in  the  sandstone  and  marl  of  the 
Vatican  (the  material  of  the  Roman  potteries),  which  abounds, 
more  especially  the  marl,  in  marine,  animal,  and  vegetable 
remains.  In  the  ground  opened  some  years  back  for  the 
foundations  of  a  new  saloon  in  the  Museum  Pio  Clementino, 
a  bone  was  discovered  which  firogniart  held  to  be  the  meta- 
tarsus of  a  palseotherium.  The  Janiculus,  which  is,  in  fact,  a 
continuation  of  the  same  ridge  with  the  Vatican  and  Monte 
Mario,  interrupted  only  by  some  little  glens,  exhibits  similar 
formations.  A  fountain  of  oil  is  said  to  have  burst  out  from 
the  side  of  this  hill  in  the  eighth  century  of  the  city ;  and 
Brocchi  thinks  it  probable  that  a  stream  of  petroleum  may 
have  issued  from  the  marl,  as  it  is  the  same  soil  which  still 
gives  rise  to  bituminous  springs  in  the  territory  of  Modena 
and  of  Parma. 

The  effects  of  volcanic  action  are  most  prominent  on  the 

opposite  side  of  the  river,  among  the  seven  hills  and  in  the 

adjacent  plain  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city.    These 

hills  are  mainly  formed  of  huge  masses  of  tufa^  in  which 
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Brocchi  distinguifshes  two  species,  both  manifestly  of  igneous 
origin,  but  differing  in  their  composition  and  textare: — 
1.  tufa  litoide,  a  hard  stone,  probably  the  lapis  fuadratusj 
used  by  the  Romans  for  paring,  and  the  material  of  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  and  of  the  inner  part  of  the  substnictionB  of 
the  Tabularium;  it  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  Capitolinc 
hill  *, — 2.  tufa  grasmtarey  a  light  and  very  friable  substance, 
so  called  from  the  coarse  ill-compacted  grains  of  which  it  is 
composed,  together  with  other  fragments,  including  amall 
lumps  of  dark  grey  lava.  It  is  unfit  for  architectural 
purposes,  but  is  used  near  Velletri  for  bricks,  and  appears 
to  have  been  employed  in  ancient  times  for  sepulchral  urns, 
as  it  still  is  for  otner  vessels.  This  tufa,  which  has  arisen  from 
the  disintegration  of  the  porous  pumicelike  lava,  called  by  the 
Italians  lapilloy  is  more  widely  diffused  than  the  lithoidal 
tufa,  and  forms  the  main  mass  of  the  Pincio,  the  Quirinal^  the 
Viminal,  and  the  Palatine.  But  the  most  important  fact  re- 
garding its  position  is,  that,  on  the  heights  to  the  right  of  the 
river,  it  is  found  overlying  the  above  described  marine  for- 
mation ;  on  the  summit  of  the  Vatican,  in  a  bed  six  feet  thick, 
containing  among  others  small  fragments  of  peperino  and 
basalt,  and  surmounted  by  a  layer  of  very  light  pumice-stones, 
as  big  as  walnuts,  which  have  been  traced  to  a  considerable 
distance.  The  same  tufa  appears  on  the  top  of  the  Janiculus^ 
with  large  pieces  of  pumice  imbedded  in  it ;  and  the  same 
strata  extend  to  the  summit  of  Monte  Mario.  On  the  left 
side  of  the  river,  the  only  instance  of  a  similar  superposition 
was  discovered  by  Brocchi  under  the  Tarpeian  rock,  where 
the  lithoidal  tufa  at  the  summit  covers  a  bed  of  granular  tufa, 
which,  in  its  turn,  rests  on  a  mass  of  sand  and  clay.  This 
last  Brocchi  conceives  to  be  a  marine  formation ;  and  from 
observations  made  on  the  wells  in  this  part  of  the  city,  he 
concludes  that  the  real  basis  of  the  seven  hills  is  a  continuation 
of  the  marine  formation  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber. 
Finally,  fresh  water  deposits,  abounding  in  organic  remains^ 
occur  nigh  above  the  present  level  of  the  river ;  on  the  Esqui- 
line  at  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  resting  on  a 
bed  of  tufa.  The  most  important  and  interesting  of  these 
deposits,  as  well  on  account  of  its  character  as  of  its  archi- 
tectural uses,  is  the  travertino.  It  is  particularly  conspicuous 
on  the  hills  of  the  left  bank  :  on  the  Aventine,  at  a  height  of 
ninety  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river,  it  forms  a  horizontal 
bed,  which  may  be  traced  to  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  without 
interruption.  Here  it  is  seen  resting  on  alluvial  sand,  which 
itself  covers  the  volcanic  tufa  of  the  same  hill.  A  still  more 
remarkable  phenomenon  occurs  on  the  Pincio^  and  in  the 
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tract  between  that  bill  and  the  Ponte  Molle,  where  the  tufa 
is  found  incumbent  on  vertical  beds  of  travertino,  and  like- 
Ti^ise  containing  fragments  of  that  stone^  as  is  also  the  case 
on  the  Janiculus. 

The  facts  we  have  thus  briefly  noticed  suggest  the  following 
general  conclusions.  The  marine  deposits  first  described, 
the  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  oldest  basis  of 
the  Roman  soil,  belong  to  a  very  extensive  tertiary  formation, 
to  which  Brocchi  has  given  the  name  of  the  sub-Apennine 
hills,  and  which,  as  he  has  shown,  begins  in  the  territory  of 
I^ucca,  and  stretches  along  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  with 
few  interruptions,  as  for  as  Reggio  in  Calabria.  The  frag- 
ments of  the  older  rocks,  which  form  the  sandstone  and 
conglomerate  of  the  Janiculus  and  the  contiguous  ridges,  were 
brought  down  by  the  sea  from  the  neighbouring  Apennines, 
and  the  inequalities  thus  produced  determined  the  course 
of  the  Tiber.  The  products  of  volcanic  agency  appear 
everywhere  above  this  formation,  never  inclosed  in  it,  and 
thus  are  proved  to  belong  to  a  later  period.  Rome  itself  lies 
between  two  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  volcanic 
line,  which  has  been  traced  without  interruption  from  the 
borders  of  Tuscany  to  Campania — ^the  extinct  craters  of  the 
Monti  Cimini,  between  Viterbo  and  Bolsena,  toward  the 
north,  and  those  of  the  Alban  range  to  the  south.  That  the 
volcanic  rocks  of  the  Roman  hills  had  issued  from  one  of 
those  vents  has  been  generally  admitted :  for  an  hypothesis  of 
Breislak,  according  to  which  the  Forum  itself  had  been  the 
crater  that  sent  them  out,  is  refuted,  not  only  by  the  aspect 
of  the  ground,  but  by  the  decisive  fact,  that  the  tufa  of  this 
region  is  not  lava,  as  appears  clearly  both  from  its  compo- 
sition and  its  regular  stratification.  The  Alban  hills  might, 
at  first  sight,  have  seemed  the  centre  to  which  it  might  most 
naturally  be  referred ;  but  more  accurate  inspection  has 
proved  that  their  volcanic  productions  were  of  a  different 
Kind,  not  comprising  either  the  lithoidal  tufa  or  pumice, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  peperino  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  at  Rome.  But  the  Monti  Cimini,  and  the  hills 
round  the  Lago  di  Bracciano,  appear  to  have  discharged 
exactly  similar  substances,  which  strew  the  whole  tract 
between  them  and  the  city,  and  are  not  found  further  south. 

Brocchi  and  L.  v.  Buch  agree  in  believing  that  the  Roman 
tufa  owes  its  present  appearance  to  the  action  of  water ;  but 
they  differ  on  the  further  question,  whether  the  effect  was 
produced  by  the  sea  or  by  the  river.  The  superposition  of 
beds  of  tufa  on  regularly  stratified  travertino,  which  occurs 
in  almost  all  the  nills  of  Rome,  led  the  latter  geologist  to 
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conceive^  that  the  formation  of  these  two  very  different  rocks 
was  nevertheless  simultaneous.  Brocchi  was  led  to  the  opposite 
conclusion,  by  observing  the  great  extent  to  which  the  Ra- 
man tufa  is   spread  over  the  volcanic  zone  of  Italy^  being 
continued  regularly  from    the  hills   near  Santa   Fiora,    in 
Tuscany,  to  the  plains  of  Campania,  and  thus  inferring^  a 
corresponding  diffusion  of  the  waters  which  deposited  it.   It  also 
occurs  in  islands  and  tracts  that  are  either  entirely  destitute  of 
fresh  water,  or  very  scantily  supplied  with  it,  as  Ischia,  Pro- 
cida,  Lipari,  and  the  Valle  di  Noto,  in  Sicily.    This  opinion 
receives  still  stronger  confirmation  from  the  remains  of  marine 
animals,  that  are  found  at  considerable  heights  inclosed  in 
the  tufa.     And  as   the   Italian  volcanoes,   since  they  have 
ceased  to  be  covered  by  the  sea,  have  never  produced  simiJar 
masses,  Brocchi  thinks  it  certain  that  the  old  tufa  was  either 
thrown  up  from  submarine  volcanoes,  or,  at  all  events,  was 
received  and  carried  along  by  the  sea,  and  he  explains  the 
perplexing  phenomenon  which  prevented  Von  Buch  from  taking 
the  same  view  of  it,  by  supposing  that  the  tufa,  which  now 
either  rests  on  beds  of  travertino,  or  contains  fresh  water 
productions,  is  no  longer  in  its  original  state,  but  had  been 
decomposed,  and   removed  from   its  primary   site,  by   the 
same  streams  which  brought   down  the   elements  of   the 
travertino,   and   afterwards  had    been   cemented  again    by 
chemical  agency;  and  he,  therefore,  distinguishes  the  tufa, 
which  he  imagines  to  have  been  so  formed,  by  the  name,  tufa 
ricomposto,  though  it  is  only  by  the  circumstances  of  its 
position  that  it  can  be  discriminated  from  that  which  he 
terms  tufa  originate. 

After  the  sea  that  once  rolled  overthe  Roman  Campagna  had 
retired  nearly  within  its  present  bounds*,  and  the  internal 
convulsions  of  the  earth  had  for  a  time  subsided,  a  period 
ensued,  the  traces  of  which  are  distinctly  visible  in  the  last 
of  the  three  formations  above  described — a  period  during 
which  the  Tiber  must  have  formed  a  lake  on  the  site  of 
Rome,  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  higher  than  its 
present  surface,  and  differing  widely  from  the  river  as  it  now 
flows,  both  in  the  nature  of  its  mineral  deposits  and  in  its 
organic  contents,  which  were  such  as  belong  either  to 
stagnant  waters  or  to  very  sluggish  streams.  On  the  other 
hand,  signs  also  occur  of  a  state  of  violent  agitation  inter- 
rupting this  period  of  repose,  in  numerous  large  masses  of 
conglomerate,  which  are  found  at  considerable  heights  resting 

*  In  speaking  of  the  retreat  of  the  sea,  we  only  mean  to  describe  a  fact,  without 
expressing  any  opinion  as  to  its  cause,  which  geologists  are  now  generally  agreed 
in  referring  to  the  elevation  of  the  Und. 
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on  the  travertino.  The  Tiber  is  no  longer  able  to  bring 
down  to  Rome  fragments  such  as  compose  these  masses :  it 
deposits  its  coarser  gravel  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  and 
the  finer  at  twelve  above  the  city,  and  thenceforward,  to  its 
mouth,  is  only  charged  with  the  fine  yellowish  sand  from 
which  it  derived  its  constant  epithet : — 

In  mare  eumflava  prorumpit  Tibris  arena. 
Whether  the  gradual  retreat  of  the  sea,  or  a  sudden  and 
violent  convulsion  put  an  end  to  this  period,  and  laid  the 
basin  of  the  river  open  for  the  habitation  of  man,  is  one  of 
the  secrets  which  will  perhaps  always  elude  the  researches 
of  scientific  inquirers. 

The  physical  introduction  concludes  with  an  essay  by  the 
editor  on  the  quality  of  the  Roman  air :  a  subject  which  as 
connected,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and, 
on  the  other,  with  the  history  of  its  population,  could  not 
have  been  introduced  in  a   more  appropriate  place.      The 
great  questions  which  have  divided  the  opinions  of  Italian  and 
foreign  men  of  science  on  this  most  interesting  point  are^ 
whether  the  pernicious  effects  commonly  attributed  to  the 
tur  of  the  city  and  the  Campagna  do  really  and  exclusively 
arise  from  it ;  and  if  so,  what  are  the  precise  causes  and  the 
possible  remedies  of  the  evil  ?    Some  writers  contend,  that 
the  actual  malignity  of  the  air  is  chiefly  owing  to  adventitious 
causes,  depending  on  the  want  of  proper  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  tending  to  produce  the  putrefaction  of  organic  sub- 
stances and  the   consequent  emission  of  deleterious  gases, 
and  that  it  might  be  corrected   by  a  judicious  system  of 
draining  and  planting,  and  otherwise  sheltering  the  country 
from  the  influence  of  such  causes.    A  Milanese  professor, 
Moscati,  believed  that  he  had  detected  the  base  of  the  noxious 
vapours  exhaled  from  the  rice-  grounds  of  notoriously  un- 
healthy districts,  in  a  mucous  substance,  which  floated  on  the 
surface  of  the  fluid,  obtained  by  condensing  such  vapours. 
Brocchi  was  induced  by  this  report  to  institute  a  similar 
experiment  at  Rome,  and  for  this  purpose  he  boldly  passed 
four  nights  in  the  month  of  September  at  the  basilica  of  S« 
Lorenzo  fuori  delle  mtira,  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  spots 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  at  a  time  when  the  convent 
was  deserted  by  all  its  clerical  inmates,  except  a  single  priest, 
who  was  left  in  charge  of  it,  to  struggle  as  well  as  he  could 
with  a  tertian  fever.     Brocchi  has  given  an  amusing  de- 
scription of  his  operations  in  a  memoir  annexed  to  the  above- 
mentioned  work,  which  is  accompanied  by  another,  SuUa 
condizione  dell*  aria  di  Roma  negli  antichi  tempi.      His 
experiment  failed  to  exhibit  the  phenomenon  described  by 
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Moscati ;  but  he  candidly  acknowledges  that  it  is  not  con- 
cluBive,  as  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  employed  might  not  bare 
been   sufficient,    or   the    subtlety  of  the  noxious  principte 
might   have  eluded  his  analysis.     His  opinion  however  is, 
that  no  agricultural  methods. can  ever  entirely  extirpate  the 
noxious  quality  of  the  air^  as  it  depends  chiefly  on  the  unal* 
terable  features  of  the  Campagna^  the  inequalities  of  which 
must,  he  conceives,  always  oppose  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  any  effectual  drainage.    iJut  he  believes  that  the  erii 
might  be  so  far  mitigated,  by  recurring  to  the  practice  of  the 
ancients  in  wearing  woollen  clothes  next  the  skin^  that  the 
desolate  region  which,  for  so  many  ages,  has  been  abandoned 
by  almost  every  sign  of  human  life,  might  again  be  peopled 
by  a  healthy  and  robust  race.     The  change  of  fashion  in  this 
respect,  which  began  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus^  be  ia 
inclined  to  consider  as  the  most  truly  dangerous  aria  cattiva, 
since  it  has  deprived  the  modern  Romans  of  the  safeguard 
which  protected  their  ancestors,  whose  pores  were  screened 
by  their  heavy  but  useful  togas  from  the  germs  of  disease 
floating  in    the    atmosphere,   and  without  this  precaution 
always  liable  to  be  absorbed  into  the  animal  frame,  but  more 
particularly  during  sleep,  when  the  cutaneous  organs  that 
admit  them  are  known  to  be  most  active.     He  also  thinks 
that  chlorine  might  be  successfully  used  as  a  preservative  or 
a  remedy. 

The  facts  and  reasonings  stated  by  Mr.  Bunsen  show  that 
the  truth  does  not  lie  exclusively  on  either  side.  The  Roman 
fever  appears  to  differ  only  in  degree  from  that  of  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  has  been  observed  that  heavy  rains  render 
marshy  grounds  healthy,  while  they  have  the  contrary  effect 
on  districts  that  were  before  dry,  though  no  putrefaction  of 
animal  or  vegetable  matter  could  have  taken  place.  Hence 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  this  latter  cause  does  not  produce 
the  Roman  malaria,  and  that  it  does  not  even  arise  from 
stagnant  water,  but  from  the  moisture  which  remains  in  the 
ground  after  its  crust  has  become  dry,  and  which,  under  the 
heat  of  a  southern  climate,  engenders  a  noxious  atmosphere. 
Still  this  cause  does  not  exclude  the  former;  and  in  the 
plains  of  Latium  both  are  probably  combined  with  the 
want  of  free  ventilation,  and  the  action  of  stifling  and  relax- 
ing  winds,  which  increase  the  moisture  of  the  air  and  the 
grounds.  To  this  peculiar  humidity  of  the  Roman  atmos- 
phere may  probably  be  ascribed  the  extraordinary  difference 
of  temperature  between  places  in  the  sun  and  in  the  shade^ 
which  all  travellers  must  have  observed  at  Rome,  and  which 
exposes  them  to  the  most  dangerous  alternations  of  heat  and 
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cold.  The  singular  variations  observed  in  the  salubrity  of 
diflferent  houses  in  the  same  street^  and  of  different  stories  in 
the  same  house,  point  to  the  general  result^  that  the  source 
of  disease  is  the  immediate  vicinity^  not  of  water^  but  of 
the  ground^  or  of  trees  injudiciously  planted,  so  as  to  ob- 
struct the  current  of  the  air.  On  the  other  hand,  a  popular 
opinion,  which  Brocchi  laughs  at  as  a  vulgar  prejudice,  as  to 
the  utility  of  plantations,  appears  to  be  well-grounded,  pro- 
vided they  be  so  situated  as  to  intercept  only  noxious  effluvia. 
But  he  seems  to  be  fully  justified  in  the  importance  he 
attaches  to  the  use  of  a  woollen  dress,  and  his  reasons  are 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  monastic  orders  which 
are  confined  to  such  a  one  by  their  rule,  as  well  as  by  that  of 
iiegroes  and  cattle,  whom  nature  has  provided  with  a  similar 
protection  in  their  skin  and  hides. 

The  situation  of  Rome  itself  appears  to  be  generally 
healthy ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  supposing  that,  inde- 
pendently of  historical  causes,  an  unfavourable  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  air  of  the  surrounding  country  since  the 
time  of  the  ancients.  The  only  circumstance  in  which  any 
alteration  is  observable,  is  the  severity  of  the  ancient  winters. 
The  sight  of  Soracte  covered  with  snow,  was  undoubtedly 
an  extraordinary  occurrence  at  Rome  in  the  days  of  Horace  ! 
but  the  ice,  which  is  said  at  times  to  have  choked  up  the 
river  there,  would  now  be  as  great  a  prodigy  as  in  the  Nile. 
The  city,  however,  was  formerly  believed  to  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  its  immediate  neighbourhood  in  the  quality  of  the 
air  :  and  hence  Cicero  (De  Rep.  2,  c.  6)  applauds  the  sagacity 
of  its  founder  for  selecting  a  salubrious  site  in  the  midst  of 
a  pestilential  region.  The  atmosphere  of  the  plain  was  un- 
doubtedly always,  as  it  is  now,  thick  and  impure ;  and  the 
advantage  enjoyed  within  the  walls  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
great  works  by  which  the  kings  and  the  emperors  provided 
at  once  for  the  security,  the  comfort,  and  the  health  of  the 
citizens;  to  the  mounds,  walls,  sewers,  aqueducts,  and 
porticoes.  But  without  the  walls,  before  the  enormous  pos- 
sessions of  rich  individuals  and  the  calamities  of  the  later 
times  had  converted  the  Campagna  into  a  desert,  with  due 
precautions  as  to  diet  and  dress  it  was  safely  habitable  at 
all  seasons,  as  it  would  be  again,  if  it  were  distributed  into 
small  portions,  cultivated  by  independent  and  industrious 
owners.  There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  truth  of  the 
tradition  recorded  by  Pliny,  that  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Volscians,  the  Pontine  Marshes  could  boast  of  thirty-three 
flourishing  towns ;  or  of  Strabo's  statement,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  some  marshy  spots  near  the  coast^  the  plain  of 
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Latium  was  a  healthy  tract.  Such,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Bon* 
sen,  experiments  made  by  a  wise  and  benevolent  individual  ^ 
have  proved  it  may  be  made ;  such,  therefore,  we  may  hope 
it  will  once  more  become,  when  man  shall  have  earned  the 
mastery  over  nature,  by  asserting  his  own  freedom. 

The  second  book,  containing  the  historical  introdQciiooy 
opens  with  a  sketch  of  the  growth  and  decay  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  of  the  restoration  of  the  modern  city,  from  the  pen  of 
Niebuhr,  and  bearing  all  the  marks  of  his  master-hand, 
which  conducts  the  reader  with  magical  rapidity,  yet  without 
omitting  one  important  step,  through  the  history  of  the  city, 
from  the  first  settlement  on  the  Palatine  down  to  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  French.  We  say  no  more  of  this  admirable  pro 
duction,  which  is  too  condensed  to  admit  of  abridgement; 
and,  where  all  is  equally  interesting,  it  is  difficult  to  select. 
We  abstain  from  the  attempt  with  the  less  reluctance,  as  the 
essay  has  been  published  in  the  author's  Kleine  Sckriften. 
The  remainder  of  this  book  contains  a  survey  of  the  principal 
periods  in  the  topographical  history  of  ancient  and  modem 
Rome,  which  is  illustrated  by  two  tables,  printed  separately, 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  first  volume.  One  table  exhibits 
in  six  columns  the  dates  of  the  leading  political  and  topo* 
graphical  events,  and  of  the  public  buildings  of  various 
classes  in  the  ancient  city.  The  second,  in  four  columns, 
continues  the  synopsis  from  the  reign  of  Constantine  to  that 
of  Leo  XII.  We  shall  follow  the  same  thread,  but  hastily, 
and  only  touching  on  some  points  which  are  either  new  or 
peculiarly  interesting. 

After  the  Tiber  had  settled  within  its  present  bed,  the 
valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  Seven  Hills  were  long  covered  in 
their  deepest  parts  with  stagnant  pools,  which  were  fed  by 
the  frequent  overflowings  of  the  river,  and  by  the  springs  in 
their  neighbourhood.  Such  pools  were  the  great  Velabrum, 
in  the  low  ground  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine, 
the  LacuB  Curtius,  and  the  lesser  Velabrum,  between  the 
Palatine  and  the  Capitoline.  The  Field  of  Mars  was  like- 
wise partially  under  water,  as  is  testified  by  the  names  of 
the  Palus  Caprea  and  the  Stagna  Terentl,  though  the 
position  of  these  pools  cannot  be  precisely  determined. 
These  sheets  of  water,  while  they  contributed  to  the  security 

*  Some  years  ago  the  waste  land  about  the  village  of  Zagaruolo,  in  the  Cam- 
pagna  not  far  from  Palestriua,  was  parcelled  out  by  the  proprietor,  the  Duke  of 
Zagaruoloy  at  a  fixed  rent  among  the  industrious  inhabitants;  since  it  has  thus 
been  brought  into  cultivation,  the  malaria,  for  which  this  district  was  once  no- 
torious, has  dtsa|>peared.  In  justice  to  the  Papal  government  it  ought  to  b« 
mentioned,  that  Piui  YI.  had  taken  measures  for  accomplishing  a  similax  object 
on  a  large  scale. 
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of  the  heights  above  theui,  did  not  render  them  unfit  for  habi- 
tation. It  was  only  when  they  were  reduced  to  the  state  of 
swamps  that  their  effect  on  the  air  would  become  dangerous 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  the  drainage  of  this  region^  and 
its  protection  from  inundationa^  absolutely  necessary.  In 
the  midst  therefore  of  these  pools,  and  of  the  thick  wood 
that  clothed  the  sides  of  the  Roman  hills,  remains  of  which 
were  preserved  to  the  eighth  century  in  several  consecrated 
groves,  the  ancient  abodes  of  Faunus  and  the  Nymphs,  was  the 
city  of  Evander,  the  cradle  of  the  Roman  state,  first  planted  on 
the  summit  of  the  Palatine.  It  was  protected  chiefly  by  the 
steepness  of  the  cliffs  on  which  it  stood,  and  only  needed 
Boine  artificial  strengthening  where  an  easier  descent  led  doMrn 
to  the  Velia,  a  long  low  ridge  stretching  away  from  the  south- 
east foot  of  the  Palatine  toward  the  Suburra,  and  parting  the 
valley  of  the  Forum  from  that  of  the  Coliseum.  The  first 
enlargement  of  this  narrow  compass  appears  to  be  indicated 
by  the  outline  which  Tacitus,  whose  description  is  evidently 
grounded  on  accurate  investigation,  assigns  to  the  Pomoerium 
of  Romulus  (Ann.  xii.,  24).  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
term,  though  etymologists  connected  it  with  muruSy  was  one 
of  purely  religious  import,  and  did  not  necessarily,  or,  for 
many  ages,  in  fact,  denote  a  limit  corresponding  to  the  walls 
of  the  city,  but  only  that  within  which  the  auguries  might  be 
properly  taken  *. 

The  circle  described  by  Tacitus  is  not  perfectly  continuous : 
a  break  occurs  between  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Forum 
and  the  opposite  edge  of  the  Velabrum.  This  perplexing 
deficiency  was  first  explained  by  Niebuhr,  who  observed  that 
the  ground  omitted  must,  before  the  building  of  the  sewers, 
have  been  a  pool  or  a  morass,  which  needed  no  fortification, 
and  could  be  turned  to  no  use.  The  festival  of  Septimontium 
preserved  the  memory  of  a  period  in  which  a  further  addition 
was  made  to  the  space  said  to  have  been  inclosed  by  Romulus, 
when  the  Latin  town,  the  neighbour  and  rival  of  a  Sabine 
one  on  the  Quirinal,  comprehended  the  Ccelius  and  Esquiline 
with  the  Palatine.  It  did  not  include  the  Aventine,  probably 
because  this  was  the  centre  of  union  for  Rome  with  the  other 
towns  of  the  Latin  confederacy.  The  two  cities  met  in  the 
valley,  where  a  Janus,  closed  in  peace  and  open  in  war, 
marked  at  once  their  union  and  their  independence.  The 
four  regions  of  Servius  Tullius,  corresponding  to  the  four 
tribes  into  which  he  distributed  the  plebs,  included  the 
Quirinal,  but  not  either  the  Aventine  or  the  Capitol,  which, 

*  Niebuhr  believes  that  it  originally  ngoified  a  luborb  taken  into  th«  city,  aud 
included  wiUiin  the  range  of  its  auspices. 
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though  on  different  grounds^  were  kept  distinct ;  the  latter, 
probably,  as  a  spot  of  peculiar  sanctity.  Varro  connects  tlm 
local  division  with  another  into  seven-and-twenty  smaller 
districts,  of  which  he  reckons  six  in  each  region,  and  whidi 
contained  as  many  ancient  sanctuaries,  called  the  Chapels  of 
the  Argeans,  a  name  probably  derived  from  the  remotest 
Pelasgian  antiquity,  and  associated  with  rites  which  traditioa 
referred  to  Numa  and  to  Hercules.  Thirty  figures  so  naaied 
were  solemnly  thrown  every  year  into  the  river,  as  substitutes 

Srescribed  in  the  room  of  human  victims.  And  hence  Mr. 
iunsen  conjectures,  first,  that  the  three  sanctuaries  not  in^ 
eluded  in  Varro's  account  of  the  four  regions  belonged  to  the 
Capitol,  where  the  mythical  Argeans  were  said  to  have  settled, 
and  where  the  temple  of  Jupiter  contained  three  cells :  and 
next,  that  the  remaining  three,  which  seem  to  be  wanting*  to 
complete  the  original  number,  had  once  existed  on  the  Qairi* 
nal,  which  is  denominated  the  ancient  Capitol.  He  also 
observes,  what  appears  never  to  have  been  noticed  before,  that 
the  fourteen  regions  of  Augustus  were  determined  by  this  old 
parochial  subdivision.  The  Argean  chapels  were  represented 
by  the  adiculiBy  which  corresponded  to  the  number  of  vid 
that  in  different  ages  composed  the  city ;  and  as  we  know 
that  there  were  twenty-seven  of  these  sections  in  Rome  under 
the  kings,  so  we  learn  from  later  documents,  that  there  were 
about  three  hundred  of  them  in  the  capital  of  the  Cssars. 

Of  the  works  attributed  to  the  kings,— the  Mamertine  gaol^ 
the  circus,  the  embankments,  walls  and  mounds  of  Servius 
and  the  two  Tarquins,  and  the  Clotzca  Maxima, — with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last,  no  remains  have  been  preserved  which 
can  be  distinguished  upon  safe  grounds  from  restorations  of 
later  ages.  The  antiquity  even  of  the  last  mentioned  stupen- 
dous monument  has  been  questioned  by  a  writer  of  great  re« 
putation  (Hirt,  Alte  Baukumi,  L,  p.  169),  to  whom  we 
suppose  Mr.  Bunsen  alludes.  Hirt  observes,  that  though 
Liv^  and  Dionysius,  and  Pliny  (N.  H.  xxxvi.,  24),  speak 
as  if  the  work  had  been  executed  in  the  time  of  the  Tar* 
quins  on  the  same  gigantic  scale  which  its  remains  ex- 
hibit at  this  day,  there  are  insurmountable  objections  in  the 
way  of  such  a  supposition.  In  the  first  place,  both  the  great 
canal  and  the  smaller  ones  display  the  arch  in  perfection, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  a  later  invention  of  the  Greeks  ;  and 
secondly,  travertine,  which  the  Romans  only  began  to  employ  at 
a  subsequent  period,  has  been  used  in  the  masonry  of  the  mouth. 
Mr.  Bunsen,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  demonstrably  certain 
that  the  work,  in  its  present  form  and  dimensions,  belongs, 
as  the  uniform  testimony  of  tradition  declares,  to  the  age 
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of  the  Tarquins.  Only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  it  is 
now  accessible  to  inspection  ;  but  from  the  uses  to  which  it 
was  destined  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  it  must  have  been 
carried,  in  numerous  ramifications,  under  a  great  part  of  the 
ancient  city :  and  its  foundations  were  certainly  laid  at  a 
depth  of  more  than  forty  feet.  After  several  other  works  of 
a  similar  kind  had  been  executed  under  the  republic,  this 
continued  always  to  be  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  the 
greatesty  or  else  was  emphatically  called  the  Cloaca.  The 
accounts  transmitted  to  us  of  such  undertakings  in  the  re-* 
publican  period  speak  only  of  the  cleansing  and  repairing  of 
the  old  sewers  {dvatJcdBetpaif,  km<tK^uiny  Dionys.  iii.  67-— deter* 
gendas,  qua  opus  esset,  cloacas,  Livy,xxxix.,44) ;  and  the  sum 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  in  the  passage  just  cited,  as  a  re-' 
markable  proof  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  which  it  cost  so 
much  to  repair  (1000  talents),  would  be  absurdly  small,  if 
considered  as  the  sum  applied  to  the  building  of  the  great 
sewer.  Mr.  Bunsen  also  remarks  that  such  a  work  would 
have  been  scarcely  possible,  after  the  restoration  of  the  city 
that  followed  its  capture  by  the  Gauls,  when  the  new  streets 
were  itregularly  built  across  the  subterraneous  conduits, 
which  had  been  originally  planned  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
old  streets.  The  result  to  which  this  evidence  leads  is  more- 
over confirmed  by  the  nature  of  the  material,  which,  as  Mr. 
Bunsen  states,  is  not  either  peperino  or  travertine,  but  the 
Koman  tufa,  which-  afterwards  fell  into  disuse.  And  he 
therefore  conceives  that  the  difficulty  of  supposing  so  early 
a  knowledge  and  application  of  the  arch  in  Italy  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  disturb  a  conclusion  which  rests  on  such 
solid  grounds,  especially  as  very  early  specimens  of  vaulting 
occur  in  Etruscan  fortifications,  though  it  appears  to  have 
been  practically  unknown  to  the  Greeks  for  a  century  and  a 
half  after  the  time  of  the  elder  Tarquin  ;  while  the  fact,  if 
admitted,  renders  the  Roman  monument  additionally  interest* 
ing  for  the  history  of  the  arts. 

We  pass  over  the  history  of  the  city  during  the  republic, 
only  remarking,  that  the  meanness  and  deformity  of  the 
streets  and  private  buildings  occasioned  by  the  Gallic  inva* 
sion,  heightened  by  contrast  with  the  increasing  magnificence 
of  the  public  edifices,  continued  till  the  reign  of  Nero,  even 
after  the  alterations  and  additions  by  which  Augustus  gave 
the  city  a  marble  front.  He  appears  to  have  done  little  more 
than  carrv  into  execution  the  plans  of  the  great  Caesar,  who, 
if  he  had  lived  long  enough,  would  probably  have  accom* 
plished  still  more  important  changes  :  for  he  had  meditated 
turning  the  course  of  the  river^  so  as  to  take  the  Vatican  plain 
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into  the  Field  of  Mars.  Nero's  fire,  which  broke  out  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  Gallic  conflagration,  destroyed  much  that 
the  frantic  despot  was  unable  to  restore :  not  only  splendid 
works  of  republican  and  imperial  architecture,  and  Tenerable 
monuments  of  Roman  antiquity,  but  invaluable  prodoetions 
of  Grecian  art.  The  city  gained,  indeed,  by  the  symmetry  pre- 
scribed by  the  emperor  in  the  new  plans,  and  by  the  police 
regulations  which  ne  established :  yet  it  was  doubted  even 
at  the  time,  whether  the  old  narrow  streets,  with  their  higii 
houses,  were  not  more  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  in* 
habitants,  than  the  broad  spaces  which  were  laid  open  to  the 
sun  in  the  new  quarters.  The  compass  of  the  city  was  enor- 
mously increased  by  this  event,  and  Pliny  has  recorded  a 
survey  taken  in  the  year  828,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  its 
buildings  (which,  according  to  an  important  remark  of  Niebuhr, 
must  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  mwnia  in  this  passage  of 
Pliny,  H.  N.  iii.  5,  as  it  is  in  several  others)  filled  a  circuit  of 
more  than  thirteen  miles.  Succeeding  emperors,  down  to  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  contributed  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
capital,  chiefly  by  buildings  dedicated  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
populace,  whom  the  policy  of  a  despotic  government  provided 
with  luxuries,  which  otherwise  would  only  have  been  within 
the  reach  of  the  largest  fortunes. 

A  survey  of  the  principal  epochs  in  the  topographical  his* 
tory  of  Christian  Rome  is  introduced  by  a  dissertation  on  the 
origin  and  authority  of  the  collection  of  lives  of  the  Popes^ 
commonly  ascribed  to  Anastasius ;  a  book,  which  is  the  main 
source  of  our  information  on  the  early  works  of  Roman  ec- 
clesiastical architecture,  and  the  changes  produced  by  them 
in  the  aspect  of  the  city ;  and  by  an  interesting  account  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  divisions  of  modern  Rome.  It 
has  been  a  favourite  opinion  of  some  antiquaries,  that  the 
seven  ecclesiastical  regions  into  which  the  city  is  said  to  have 
been  first  divided  by  S.  Clemens  in  the  first  century,  corre- 
sponded  to  the  fourteen  of  Augustus,  so  that  each  of  the 
former  contained  two  of  the  latter.  This  supposition,  how- 
ever, is  not  confirmed  by  an  accurate  examination  of  their 
several  limits,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  explain  the  fact.  The 
number  seven  was  probably  suggested  by  the  example  of  the 
primitive  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  adopted  at  a  time  when 
Christian  congregations  were  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  four- 
teen regions.  But  from  it  was  derived  the  number  of  the 
seven  Palatine  judges,  who  represented  the  emperor  in  the 
election  of  the  popes,  as  well  as  that  of  the  cardinal  bishops, 
and,  as  Niebuhr  conjectures,  that  of  the  German  electors. 
Nor  have  the  fourteen  Augustan  regions  any  historical  cou- 
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nexion  with  the  modern  Woiii.  Twelve  was  the  prevailing 
number  in  the  civil  constitution  of  the  Christian  city :  the 
quarter  of  Trastevere  was  long  distinguished  from  the  twelve 
regions  of  Rome  as  a  distinct  town^  which  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  as  a 
thirteenth  rione :  though  a  change,  the  origin  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  discovered,  had  taken  place  before  in  the  division 
that  existed  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  first  region  took 
its  name  from  the  Coliseum,  whereas  the  present  series  begins 
with  the  Rione  di  Monti.  The  last  of  the  modern  sections^ 
the  Rione  del  Borgo,  was  added  to  the  rest  by  Sixtus  V.  It 
had  previously  been  kept  apart  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Popes, 
as  their  peculiar  domain,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  no 
claim  to  the  franchise  of  Roman  citizens.  But  when  the 
latter  had  lost  all  value,  the  municipal  government  having 
become  absolutely  dependent  on  the  Papal  court,  Sixtus 
annexed  the  Leonine  city,  as  the  fourteenth  rione,  to  Rome* 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  old  distinction  between  montani  and 
paganif  which  took  its  orgin  in  the  ancient  septimontium, 
appears  to  be  kept  alive  to  this  day  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
first  rione  (di  Monti)*^,  who  form  a  community  marked  by  a 
peculiar  dialect  and  manners,  and  are  designated  by  the  name 
of  montigianit  while  they  themselves,  like  the  people  of 
Trastevere,  nickname  the  other  Romans /lamt. 

Among  the  various  causes  that  have  contributed  to  the 
ruin  of  Rome,  since  it  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  empire,  the 
devastations  of  the  northern  barbarians,  though  they  have 
been,  more  frequently  perhaps  than  any  other,  a  subject  of 
rhetorical  lamentations,  were  the  least  considerable  in  their 
effects.  The  Goths  and  Vandals  wese  insatiably  greedy  of 
the  treasures  amassed  by  the  mistress  of  the  world  ;  but  they 
were  never  tempted  to  search  for  them,  like  the  Turks,  under 
ruins  ;  and  when  they  had  stripped  the  temples  and  palaces 
of  the  precious  metals  that  adorned  them,  they  inflicted  no 
further  injury  on  the  walls  or  columns.  After  Alaric  and 
Genseric  had  spoiled  the  city,  the  secretary  of  Theodoric 
could  still  dwell  with  rapturous  admiration  on  the  marvellous 
beauty  and  splendour  of  its  buildings,  and  even  on  the  mul- 
titude of  its  statues.  The  Gothic  kings  who  succeeded 
Theodoric  protected,  and  even  repaired  its  monuments  ;  and 
even  Justinian's  invasion,  though  more  disastrous  than  the 
victories  of  the  barbarians,  caused  no  material  mischief  be- 
yond the  razing  of  a  part  of  the  walls,  with  which  Totila,  in 
the  heat  of  a  ju«t  resentment,  magnanimously  contented  him- 

*  It  ineludefl  th«  Quirinal,  Viminal  and  Esquiline,  with  the  intennediate 
valWyi. 
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self.    The  zeal  of  the  Christians,  which  from  time   to  thne 
defaced  the  pagan  temples,  and  deprived  them  of  their  orna- 
ments, in  order  to  adapt  them,  to  the  purposes  of  the  new 
religion,  was  a  more  permanent  cause  of  destruction ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  limited  in  the  objects  and  mode 
of  its  operation.     It  was  not  only  directed  chiefly  against  a 
certain  class  of  buildings,  and  in  them  to  a  change  which 
might  often  be    considered    as    conservative    rather    than 
destructive,  but  was  also  long  subject  to  external  restraint. 
After  the  worship  to  which  the  temples  were  consecrated  had 
ceased  to  be  tolerated,  they  were  still  protected  as  state  pro- 
perty by  the  imperial  laws ;  and  even  the  images  which  had 
Deen  the  objects  of  idolatrous  reverence,  when  degraded  from 
their  sacred  rank,  were  still  permitted  to  adorn  other  public 
edifices  or  places.     So  long  as  the  sovereignty  of  the  Greek 
emperors  or  the  exarchs  was  acknowledged,  the  popes  them* 
selves  could  not  dispose  of  the  public  monuments,  even  for 
pious  uses,  without  the  permission  of  their  temporal  superiors. 
Accordingly,  Boniface  IV.  was  obliged  to  obtain  leave  from 
Phocas  before  he  converted  the  Pantheon  into  a  Christian 
church  I  and  the  same  evidence,  which  proves  that  St.  Peter's 
was  ornamented  with  the  spoils  of  paganism,  also  informs  us 
that,  in  each  instance,  the  transfer  was  made  by  imperial 
license.   These  facts  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  credibility  of 
the  legends  by  which  writers  of  later  ages  thought  to  enhance 
the  glory  of  Gregory  the  Great,  when  they  related,  that,  in  a 
transport  of  holy  zeal,  he  had  demolished  all  the  ancient 
monuments,  which  might  have  disturbed  the  devotion  of  the 
pilgrims  who  came  to  adore  the  relics  of  the  apostles ;  and 
that  he  set  an  example  to  Omar,  by  burning  the  library  of 
the  imperial  palace  on  the  Palatine.     It  is  true  that  a  time 
came  when  the  power  of  the  popes  was  entirely  freed  from 
foreign  control ;  but  then  the  religious  animosity,  which  at 
an  earlier  period  might  have  instigated  them  to  acts  of  wanton 
devastation,  had  cooled  from  the  want  of  fuel :  thus  heathen 
monuments  were  viewed  with  indifference,  and  were  applied 
to  ecclesiastical  purposes  only  from  economical  motives. 

Had  no  other  causes  than  these  been  at  work,  the  sight  of 
the  fallen  city  would  scarcely  have  awakened  the  complaints 
of  Petrarch  or  of  Poggio.  But  the  most  destructive  ravages, 
those  which  effected  the  most  sweeping  changes  in  the  ftice 
of  Rome,  arose  from  the  feuds  of  the  Roman  barons  and  the 
contests  between  them  and  the  popes,  and  between  the  popes 
and  the  emperors.  In  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  cen* 
turies,  it  was  usual  for  the  popes  to  grant  the  ancient  monu- 
ments which  were  capable  of  being  converted  into  strongholds, 
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to  the  nobles  who  espoused  their  cause,  and  the  latter  did 
not  fail  to  make  a  proper  use  of  these  valuable  possessions. 
The  mausoleum  of  Hadrian  had  been  long  before  transformed 
into  a  fortress  by  Belisarius,  and^  during  this  period^  all  the 
most  important  public  buildings  appear  to  have  been  applied 
to  the  like  purpose.     It  may  be  supposed^  that,  in  fortifying 
these  holds,  little  attention  was  paid  to  their  external  appear- 
ance^ and  that  as  little  respect  was  shown  to  them  by  the 
enemies  of  their  possessors.     The  razing  of  a  house  or  castle 
of  a  political  adversary  was  an  ordinary  occurrence  in  the 
feuds  of  the  middle  ages^  and  at  Rome  such  a  measure  was 
never  retarded  by  the  thought,  that  the  condemned  building 
had  been  a  temple  or  a  theatre,  a  mausoleum  or  a  triumphal 
arch.     The  most  memorable  of  all  the  achievements  of  this 
kind  on  record  was  that  of  the  senator  Brancaleone,  who,  in 
the  year  1257)  to  weaken  the  noble  families,  destroyed  at 
once  one  hundred  and  forty  ancient  monuments  which  had 
served  them  as  fortresses*.     It  is  only  surprising  that  so 
many  should  have  been  left  standing  after  the  calamitous 
siege  laid  to  the  city  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  and  the  still 
more  ruinous   conflagration  that  attended  the  entrance  of 
Robert  Gniscard  and  the  half  Norman,  half  Saracen  army, 
which  he  brought  to  the  assistance  of  the  pope.     Yet  even 
after  these  desolating  inroads,  a  pilgrim,  who  visited  the  city 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  could  exclaim :  Non 
tamen  annorum  series^  non  flamma  nee  ensis  Ad  plenum 
potuit  hoc  abolere  decus:   Tantum  restat  adhuc^  fantum 
ruiif  ut  negue  pars  stans  JEquari  possii,  diruia  nee  refici. 

The  residence  of  the  Papal  court  at  Avignon,  though  it 
exposed  the  Romans  to  all  the  miseries  of  oppression  and 
anarchy,  and  withdrew  the  means  of  keeping  even  the  Chris- 
tian churches  in  repair,  operated  rather  indirectly  than  im» 
mediately  to  the  detriment  of  the  ancient  monuments.  It 
may  be  considered  as  having  contributed  to  their  ruin,  in  the 
same  degree  in  which  it  conspired  to  increase  or  perpetuate 
the  extraordinary  barbarism,  which  signalized  the  Romans 
in  the  middle  ages  above  the  inhabitants  of  perhaps  all  the 
other  Italian  cities.  A  thicker  darkness  of  ignorance,  ac* 
companied,  as  might  be  expected,  by  a  proportional  ferocity 
of  manners,  hung  over  the  capital  of  Christendom,  than  over 
any  other  part  of  Italy,  or  perhaps  of  Christian  Europe. 

*  Gibbon  (c.  69  and  71)  describes  the  buildings  destroyed  by  Brancaleone  as 
mere  towers,  and  seems  to  suppose  that  they  were  only  cousfnicted  from  ancient 
materials.  A  passage  .quoted  by  Mr.  Platner  from  an  early  writer,  Albertinua 
Mussatus,  who  says  that  almost  all  the  baths  and  temples  that  had  been  preserved 
to  the  time  of  Brancaleone  were  demolished  on  this  occasion,  places  the  event  in  a 
difierent  point  of  view. 
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The  light  of  letters,  feeling  for  the  arts,  reverence  for  de- 
parted   greatness,  penetrated  more  slowly  here  than    else- 
where ;  and  hence,  after  men  had  arisen  touched  by  the  spirit 
of  the  ancients,  and  capable  of  estimating  the  value  of  their 
relics,  the  Romans  were  so  utterly  indifferent  about   thdr 
remaining  treasures,  that  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies they  frequently  sold  the  most  precious  ornaments  of 
their  public  buildings   to   be  transported  to  foreign  cities, 
where  a  taste  had    been  awakened  for  such  acquisitions. 
During  the  same  period,  the  surviving  monuments  of  antiquity 
were  continually  subjected  to  the  most  ignoble  species  of 
mutilation  and  gradual  destruction,  by  being  converted,  calcis 
in  obsequium,  into  materials  for  the  limekilns :  a  sordid  vio- 
lence, which  justly   excited  the  indignation  of  inteiii^nt 
spectators,  more  than  all  the  ravages  of  intestine  feuds  or 
hostile  invasions.  The  Coliseum,  in  particular,  is  well  known 
to  have  suffered  more  from  this  than  from  any  other  cause, 
and  it  is  perhaps  to  this  period  that  we  ought  to  refer  the 
loss  of  the  metal  links  which   connected  the  stones  of  that 
vast  building,  the  removal  of  which  has  been,  it  should  seem, 
very  unjustly  imputed  to  the  avarice  of  the  earlier  barbarians, 
who  had  before  them  objects  of  greater  value,  and    more 
easily  appropriated^  in  an  abundance  which  all  their  rapacity 
was  unable  to  exhaust. 

The  end  of  the  thirty  years  schism,  by  which  Rome  be- 
came the  fixed  seat  of  an  undivided  spiritual  monarchy,  and 
was  enriched  by  the  overflowing  of  the  streams  that  were 
continually  poured  from  all  parts  of  Europe  into  the  papal 
treasury,  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  of  prosperity 
and  splendour  to  the  city.     Since  this  epoch  the  attention  of 
the  Popes  has,  with  little  interruption,  been  actively  directed 
to  the  reparation  and  embellishment  of  their  capital.     But  tlie 
manner  in  which  this  praiseworthy  spirit  has  manifested  itself 
has  varied  with  the  character  of  the  men  and  the  bent  of  their 
age.     In  the  period  immediately  preceding  and  following  the 
rise  of  the  Reformation,  the  taste  for  ancient  literature  and  art 
was  predominant  at  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  and  an  enthusiastic 
and  almost  superstitious  admiration  succeeded  the  oblivion 
and  neglect  of  so  many  centuries.      But  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city,  though  they  were  now  viewed  with  more  gene- 
ral interest,  were  a  mine,  which  it  required  learning,  judg- 
ment, time,  labour,  and  cost  to  explore  with  advantage,  and 
the  opening  of  new  streets  and  the  erection  of  new  palaces 
were  deemed  more  pressing  objects,  and  generally  demanded 
some  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  antiquity.    Tiie  fairest  prospect 
that  has  appeared  in  modern  times  of  an  extensive  and  ju- 
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dicious  restoration  of  the  ancient  monuments  seems  to  have 
been  overclouded  by  the  death  of  Raphael.  A  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Leo  X.,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Castiglione 
and  published  among  his  works^  but  in  which  he  appears, 
from  internal  evidence,  only  to  have  expressed  the  thoughts  of 
Raphael,  contains  a  project  of  such  an  undertaking  drawn  up 
by  the  desire  of  the  Pope«  This  important  document,  which 
is  annexed  to  the  Historical  Introduction,  is  interesting  not 
only  on  account  of  the  views  of  ancient  and  modern  architec- 
ture unfolded  in  it,  but  also  as  evidence  of  the  state  of  Rome 
in  the  time  of  the  writer.  After  having  regretted  that  so 
many  monuments  of  ancient  art,  which  had  escaped  the  fury 
of  the  barbarians,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  predecessors  of 
LiGo,  or  carelessly  abandoned  by  them  to  the  stupid  rapacity 
of  men,  who  undermined  their  foundations  for  the  sake  of 
the  earth  at  the  bottom,  and  broke  up  their  marble  ornaments 
for  mortar,  he  proceeds  to  deplore  the  havock  of  which  he 
had  himself  been  a  witness.  '  1  cannot  remember,'  he  says, 
*  without  great  sorrow,  that  since  I  have  been  at  Rome,  not 
quite  eleven  years*,  so  many  noble  monuments  as  the 
pyramid  that  stood  in  the  via  Alessandrina,  that  unfortunate 
arch,  and  so  many  columns  and  temples  have  been  destroyed, 
especially  by  Bartolomeo  della  Rovere/  And  he  entreats  the 
Pope  to  interpose  his  authority  for  the  protection  of  the  few 
remains  that  were  still  left  to  attest  the  ancient  greatness  of 
Rome.  These  private  inroads  appear  at  length  to  have  been 
repressed,  either  by  the  coercion  of  the  government,  or  the 
diffusion  of  a  better  feeling.  But  Raphael's  plan  was  not  ac- 
complished, and  after  the  Medicean  period  the  ears  of  the 
Popes  were  no  longer  open  to  such  proposals.  A  re-action, 
which  may  be  pretty  clearly  traced  to  the  alarm  caused  by 
the  Reformation,  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  same  century 
against  the  pagan  taste  which  had  so  unnaturally  prevailed 
for  a  time  in  the  Vatican.  New  churches  and  palaces  con- 
tinued to  rise,  though  in  a  rapidly  degenerating  style ;  but 
the  preservation  of  the  ancient  monuments  was  less  than  ever 
a  matter  of  paramount  concern.  Sixtus  V.,  whose  active 
reign  produced  many  of  the  most  important  changes  in  the 
aspect  of  the  city,  was  not,  indeed,  negligent  of  that  object : 
he  erected  several  prostrate  obelisks,  laid  open  the  base  of 
Trajan's  pillar,  and  repaired  that  of  Antoninus ;  but,  with  a 
zeal  worthy  of  older  times,  he  also  made  war  on  some  heathen 
statues  that  still  adorned  the  tower  of  the  Capitol,  and  de- 

*  This  is  one  of  the  internal  marks  which  prove  that  Castiglione  can  only  have 
lent  the  assistance  of  his  pen  to  the  author  of  the  letter :  he  nimself  never  mado 
BO  long  a  stay  at  Rome. 

JULT-OCT.  1831,  U 
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Hberately  sacrifieed  to  bis  plans  some  intereatiog  remains  botii 
of  pagan  and  Christian  antiquity.    The  same  want  of  claaai- 
eal  sympathiefl  unfortunately  showed  itself  In  seFeral  of  hk 
successors,  who  were  most  distinguished  by  their  lore  fd 
buildings    And  though,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  centmy, 
the  papal  government  was  animated  by  a  difiSerent  spirit;  and 
by  the  most  liberal  patronage,  and  the  most  magnificent  un- 
dertakings, especially  by  the  foundation  of  the  Mnaeo  Pio* 
Clementino,  laboured  to  draw  all  votaries  of  the  arts  to  Rome 
as  their  common  European  shrine,  still  the  principle  of  pre- 
serving the  remains  of  antiquity,  as  a  precious  and  sacred 
inheritance,  with  reverential  care,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  been  ever  distinctly  recognized  till  within  the  present 
century.    The  measures  of  Pius  VII.,  and  bis  successors, 
afford  some  ground  for  hope,  that  this  simple  maxim,  tbe 
neglect  of  which  has  occasioned  so  many  irreparable  kisses 
both  to  history  and  the  arts,  will  not  again  be  wantonly  vkh- 
lated.    But  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  this  late  vnsdom 
appears  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  bitter  experience,  which  has 
suggested  the  thought  that  even  the  treasures  of  Rome  are 
not  absolutely  inexhaustible,  and  that  it  is  prudent  to  husband 
them  before  it  be  yet  discovered  that  they  may  be  counted. 
The  treaty  of  Tolentino  seems  first  to  have  given  a  lesson  of 
economy,  that  has  not  been  lost  upon  the  Romans.    Unfortu* 
nately,  their  museums,  palaces,  and  churches  were  stripped 
of  their  most  precious  ornaments,  not  merely  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  the  conqueror,  and  to  attract  the  gaze  of  Europe 
toward  a  different  scene,  but  often  to  satiate  the  rapacity  of 
individuals;  and  the  spoil,  if  it  was  not  irreparably  damaged 
in  the  transfer,  was  at  least  irrecoverably  buried  in  private 
cabinets.    Of  three  thousand  pictures  or  statues  which  were 
proved  to  have  been  transported  out  of  the  territory  of  the 
church,  besides  those  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Tolentino,  only 
twenty-two  returned  to  Rome.    The  magnificent  collection 
of  coins  and  gems  was  entirely  exempted  from  the  claim  of 
restitution  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  as  private  property  of  the 
restored  French  King,  and  many  fell  into  private  hands.    In 
many  instances,  the  pleasure  of  recovering  a  celebrated  pic- 
ture or  manuscript  was  embittered  by  regret  for  the  change 
it  had  undergone  during  its  absence.    The  imperial  govern- 
ment, however,  in  some  measure  compensated  this  loss  and 
mischief,  by  the  instructive  and  animating  example  it  held  up 
to  that  which  succeeded  it,  in  its  extensive  repairs  and  ju- 
dicious excavations. 

As  it  was  not  our  design  in  this  review  to  give  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  work  before  us,  but  only  to  enable  our  readers 
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to  understand  its  plan>  and  to  form  some  conception  df  the 
nature  of  its  contents^  we  here  terminate  this  notice.  We 
stated  at  the  outset^  the  principle  on  which  we  have  made 
our  selection  among  the  various  subjects  presented  to  us ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  important  place  that  Roman  history 
justly  holds  in  every  system  of  liberal  education^  we  do  not 
fear  lest  the  details  into  which  we  have  entei^d  should  be 
thought  foreign  to  the  plan  of  our  Journal.  We  mUst^  how- 
everi  add^  that  to  a  very  large  class  of  readers  the  third  book 
of  the  Inti^oduction, — ^whioh  contains  a  series  of  essays  on  the 
sculptures  of  the  Roman  museuRis,  on  the  history  and  orna- 
ments of  the  Catacombs^  on  the  form  of  the  Christian  Basi-* 
UcflB^  and^  finally,  an  elaborate  review  of  the  progress  of  the 
arts  in  Rome  from  their  revival  to  the  present  day,— 
will  probably  be  still  more  attractive  than  those  on  which 
wc  have  dwelt.  We  will  at  least  venture  to  promise  all 
those  who  may  take  an  Interest  in  such  disquisitionsj  that 
In  the  treatment  of  these  delicate  subjects,  they  will  find 
nothing  trivial  or  crude,  nothing  fanciful  or  exaggerated ;  but 
that  they  will  enjoy  the  mature  fruits  of  a  highly  cultivated 
taste,  and  the  well-weighed  results  of  long  and  accurate 
study*  Nor  ought  we  to  pass  ovei*  in  silence,  though  we 
were  unable  to  transfer  any  tinge  of  it  to  our  own  brief  sketchy 
the  truth  and  liveliness  of  Mr.  Bunsen's  local  descriptions^ — 
a  charm  arising  fl-om  the  author's  long  familiarity  with  the 
scenes  described,  and  which  cannot  be  fiilly  enjoyed  by 
readers  who  are  strangers  to  them ;  but  which  we  think  wiU 
often  recall  the  most  striking  features  of  Roitie  and  the 
Campagna  to  those  who  have  beheld  them,  with  a  freshness 
which  could  scarcely  be  reached  by  the  pencil. 
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Elements  of  Physics,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  general  and 
medical,  explained  independently  of  Technical  Mathe^ 
matics,  and  containing  new  Disquisitions  and  practical 
Suggestions.  By  Neil  Amott,  M.  D.  Two  volumes* 
Fourth  Edition.     London,  1829. 

Thbrb  is  nothing  in  which  the  acquirements  of  the  present 
time  diBer  so  much  from  those  of  former  periods,  as  in  the 
extent  and  variety  of  subjects  which  an  educated  man  is 
generally  exjpected  to  know.    Even  the  lighter  literature  of 
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the  day  abounds  in  allusions  and  illustrations,  drawn  frooi 
matters,  with  which,  a  hundred  years  ago,  none  but  the  scholar 
or  man  of  science  had  any  acquuntance;  and  the  nataral 
history  and  physical  peculiarities  of  the  countries  througii 
which  they  pass,  form  a  principal  object  in  the  inquiries  and 
amusements  of  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  travel  merely 
in  search  of  pleasure.  The  circle  also  of  these  researches  is 
continually  widening,  and  the  discoveries  of  philosophers, 
instead  of  being  locked  up  and  remaining  unknown  for  years, 
except  to  a  few  retired  and  laborious  students,  have  their 
results  reduced  into  a  popular  form,  and  become  part  of  the 
common  currency  of  the  educated  world. 

The  necessary  consequence  is,  that  with  a  very  wide  dif* 
fusion  of  some  knowledge,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  vague  and 
inaccurate  information.  A  smattering  of  information  on  a 
large  variety  of  subjects  is  thought  to  be  almost  indispen* 
sable ;  and  a  smattering  only  is  too  frequently  all  that  is 
attained :  and  it  is  probable  that  the  complaints  so  frequently 
made  of  the  decay  of  real  eminence  in  science  or  learning 
may  not  be  entirely  without  foundation,  although  exceedingly 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  attention,  which  has  so  many 
subjects  presented  to  it,  may  seldom  be  sufficiently  concen- 
trated upon  one. 

If,  however,  it  has  become  impossible  for  any,  except  those 
who  have  a  large  measure  of  time  and  talents  at  their  dis-' 

{>osal,  to  gain  more  than  a  very  slight  and  superficial  know^ 
edge  of  much  which  they  are  expected  not  to  be  ignorant  of, 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  every  available  means  should  be 
urged  to  guard  against  the  loose  and  inaccurate  habits  of  mind 
which  such  knowledge  is  apt  to  produce.  And  for  this  pur- 
pose it  seems  very  desirable  that  the  distinction  should  be 
fully  and  frequently  impressed,  which  exists  between  the 
knowledge  of  a  thing,  and  a  knowledge  about  it ;  and  that, 
whenever  knowledge  must  be  confined  to  the  latter  and 
inferior  kind,  the  learner  should  at  least  be  made  to  under- 
stand its  deficiency,  and  learn  how  far  he  may  trust  it.  For 
this  purpose  it  will  be  very  desirable  that  something  at  least 
should  always  be  well  and  completely  taught,  not  on  the 
principle  of  M.  Jacotot,  that  the  learner  may  refer  everything 
to  it,  and  find  all  future  knowledge  involved  and  contained 
in  it,  but  that  he  may  at  least  have  a  high  standard  to  which 
to  refer  his  acquirements,  and  may  know  practically,  from  the 
contrast  between  the  familiarity  and  certainty  of  his  rea- 
sonings and  conclusions  on  one  subject,  and  their  doubtful 
and  unsatisfactory  character  on  others,  the  different  degree 
in  which  he  understands  two  different  tilings.    3e8i<)e8  this^ 
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it  will  be  very  necessary  that  every  work'which  gives  only  im- 
perfect and  uncertain  knowledge  should  be  carefully  deprived 
of  the  pretension  to  give  any  thing  more ;  that  the  statement  of 
results  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  investiga- 
tion of  processes,  and  that  the  loose  arguments  drawn  from 
analogy  and  probability  should  not  pretend  to  the  character 
of  strict  demonstration. 

If  these  remarks  be  correct,  they  will  obviously  apply  with 
peculiar  force  to  a  work  which  professes  to  give  an  intro- 
duction to  the  whole  system  of  physics^  without  resorting  to 
technical  mathematics;  and  it  is,  therefore^  of  some  im- 
portance to  examine  whether  Dr.  Amott*s  work,  which  has 
deservedly  met  with  a  very  extended  circulation,  is  properly 
guarded  on  this  material  question ;  and  if  it  be  not,  to  point  out 
the  qualifications  with  which  it  ought  to  be  received.  If  the 
author  has  not  sufficiently  attended  to  the  distinction  which 
we  have  suggested,  the  error  does  not  so  much  arise  from 
any  indifference  to  its  importance^  as  from  an  undue  ap- 
preciation of  the  powers  of  the  method  which  he  has 
adopted  :  for  Dr.  Arnott's  theory^  which  appears  even  in  his 
title-page^  is — 

'That  what  may  be  called  the  mathematics  of  common  sense  or 
ejtpirience^  and  which  may  be  expressed  in  ordinary  language — as 
distinguished  from  technuxU  m^alhematicSt  which  has  its  peculiar 
language — is  perfectly  sufficient  for  the  explanation  of  all  the  great 
laws  of  nature.' — Preface^  p.  vi. 

And  again : — 

*  There  are  few  persons  in  civilized  society  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
know  that  a  square  has  four  equal  sides,  and  four  equal  corners  or 
angles  ;  that  every  point  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  centre,  &c.  Now  so  much  of  unity,  sim- 
plicity, and  harmony  is  there  in  the  universe,  that  such  obvious 
truths  as  these  are  what  give  exact  cognizance  of  the  most  im- 
portant circumstances  in  the  phenomena  and  states  of  nature.  And 
indeed  the  science  of  quantity,  in  its  highest  flights,  being  merely 
comparison  of  the  various  simple  standards  (which  have  been  pre- 
viously stated  to  be  numbers,  and  the  ordinary  measures  of  len^h, 
surface,  and  bulk,  and  the  common  plane  and  solid  figures)  among 
themselves,  or  with  other  forms  and  quantities;  and  the  standards 
being  now  familiar  to  all  men  living  in  civilized  society,  because 
types  or  examples  of  them  are  continually  under  view,  almost  every 
person  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  knows  them  well,  and  therefore 
is  really  acquainted  with  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  mathe- 
matics.'^Jn/roduc^ion,  p.  xxix. 

And  accordingly,  in  a  scheme  of  the  natural  and  most  expe- 
dient order  of  study^  we  find  physics  placed  at  the  commence^ 
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ment;  and  then  the  learner^  beginning  in  childhood,  is  ooQ^ 
ducted  through  chemistiy  to  the  philosophy  of  life,  thence  to 
that  of  mind,  including  language ;  and,  finally,  as  ^  a  fifth  and 
subsidiary  department  of  human  science,'  to  ^  the  science  of 
quantity  or  the  mathematics/  It  is  obvious  that,  according 
to  this  scheme,  this  latter  department  would  not  be  reached 
at  all,  except  by  a  very  small  proportion  of  students  |  and 
consequently,  if  Dr.  Arnott's  proposed  system  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  giving  real  knowledge  of  its  subjects,  it  most 
be  on  his  own  principle  of  the  absolute  sufficiency  of  ^  the 
mathematics  of  common  sense.' 

We  certainly  entertain  a  di£Ferent  opinion,  and  think  that 
the  only  knowledge  of  many  of  the  subjects  comprised  in  the 
work  before  ua,  which  can  be  obtained  without  technical 
mathematics,  is  that  which  we  have  qualified  as  knowledge 
about  them;  and  it  is  principally  with  reference  to  this 
question  that  we  purpose  to  examine  Dr.  Aroott's  work. 
We  do  not  therefore  propose  to  enter  into  any  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  general  merits  of  its  execution,  or  even  to 
discuss  whether  bis  projected  scheme  of  education  be  a  wise 
one,  but  merely  to  try,  by  the  test  of  his  perfonnance,  the 
sort  and  degree  of  knowledge  which  his  principles,  by  them- 
selves, are  fitted  to  supply.  For  this  purpose  it  will  not  b^ 
Deoessary  to  refer  to  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  work  ; 
and  as  the  doctrines  of  mechanics  stand  first  in  order,  and 
are  more  simple  than  those  of  hydrostatics,  pneumatics^ 
&c.,  we  shall  merely  confine  our  attention  to  the  exposition 

given  of  the  former.     If  that  be  incomplete,  the  others  must 
e  so  also. 

It  18,  however,  right  to  observe,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
whatever  the  result  of  this  investigation  may  be,  it  will  leave 
the  value  of  a  large  portion  of  the  work  before  us  entirely 
unaffected.  It  is  generally  written  in  a  lively  and  agreeable 
style,  though  there  are  passages  both  of  eloquence  and  of 
pleasantry,  some  of  which  might  perhaps  be  expunged,  and 
many  certainly  altered  with  advantage.  The  explanations 
also  of  many  delicate  and  curious  principles  and  con- 
trivances are  singularly  lucid  and  intelligible.  Above  all,  it 
possesses  the  merit  of  illustrating  the  principles  which  it 
lays  down  by  a  remarkable  variety  of  experiments  and 
observations,  some  striking  from  their  circumstances  and  im- 
portance, but  the  most  part,  and  to  these  we  attach  the 
greatest  value,  distinguished  by  their  familiarity  and  con- 
tinual occurrence.  We  know  no  work  so  likely  to  produce 
a  habit  of  referring  the  everyday  occurrences  of  life  to  the 
general  laws  of  which  they  are  instances,  nor  any  habit 
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more  useful,  both  for  the  familiar  knowledge  of  the  obser^ 
vations  of  nature  which  it  produces,  and  for  its  general  effect^ 
aa  an  exercise  of  the  mind.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to 
exhibit  this  latter  excellence  of  Dr.  Arnott's  work  by 
extracts ;  for  it  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  ingenuity  of 
any  particular  example,  as  in  the  general  character  of  the 
illustrations ;  but  we  have  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testi* 
mony  to  its  existence,  and  in  pointing  out  its  great  value  in 
a  book  designed,  as  far  Dr.  Arnott's  is  so,  for  the  purposes 
of  education,  and  especially  of  that  highest  and  most  im* 
portant  part  of  education  which  respects  not  merely  the 
communication  of  particular  knowledge,  but  the  formation 
of  those  habits  of  reasoning  and  thinking  which  are  to 
regulate  the  general  character  of  the  mind  in  after  life. 

Thinking  thus  favourably  of  the  execution  of  a  large  part  of 
Dr.  Arnott's  work,  we  have  no  difBiculty  in  taking  it  as  a  fair 
and  favourable  specimen  of  the  sort  and  degree  of  instruction 
which  can  be  expected  on  scientific  subjects  from  treating 
them  in  the  manner  which  he  recommends  and  adopts.  It 
may  undoubtedly  happen  that,  in  many  instances,  in  which 
we  may  point  out  an  error,  or  looseness  of  demonstration, 
a  stricter  and  more  satisfactory  proof  might  be  devised 
without  entering  upon  technical  mathematics.  Whenever 
this  is  the  case,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  defect  is  in  the 
execution,  and  not  in  the  system,  and  therefore  furnishes  no 
argument  against  the  latter.  We  think,  however,  that  the  ob- 
servation would  be  incorrect.  Other  writers,  upon  the  same 
Elan,  might  avoid  particular  errors  into  which  Dr.  Amott 
as  fallen ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  a  work  of  the  kind  will 
soon  be  written  with  greater  care,  or  with  greater  ability ; 
and  the  important  practical  question  is,  not  what  results  the 
system  possibly  can,  but  what  it  is  likely  to  produce. 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  examine  the  portion  of  the  work 
which  we  have  selected,  and  to  inquire  whether  a  student, 
taking  it  as  his  manual,  and  being  told  that  it  gives  him 
accurate  and  sufficient  knowledge,  will  not  often  be  led  into 
error.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done. 
It  will  b^pen  directly^  if  any  of  the  results  stated  are  er- 
roneous in  themselves ;  it  will  happen  incidentally  also,  if 
any  thing  represented  as  proof  amounts  only  to  illustration;  if 
it  is  inapplicable  to  the  subject,  or  if  the  order  of  investigation 
IS  reversed,  and  the  conclusion,  to  which  we  are  led  by  the 
observation  of  certain  facts,  is  stated  as  the  reason  of  their 
existence.  The  latter  causes  of  error  are,  for  our  purpose, 
most  entitled  to  attention,  because  much  of  this  evil  arises 
from  the  assumption  of  a  diaracter  of  demonstration  to  which 
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they  are  not  entitled.  If  treated  as  proofs*  they  will  perplejc 
the  mind^  if  it  sees  their  want  of  cogency;  or  they  will 
corrupt  it^  if  it  acquiesces  in  them  as  absolutely  sufficient 
A  similar  result  will  follow  if  any  thing  be  given  as  an 
instance  of  a  particular  principle,  which  really  requires  a 
different  explanation ;  and  the  mischief  is  the  greater  in  this 
latter  case,  because  the  greatest  value  of  the  work  seems  to 
consist  in  the  habit  which  it  inspires  of  referring  all  common 
appearances  to  their  real  causes  or  classes ;  and  it  is  therefore 
the  more  important  that  it  should  not  mislead  as  to  the 
manner  of  doing  so. 

We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  the  formality  of 
classing  the  objectionable  passages  under  their  different 
heads  of  error,  but  shall  merely  select  them  in  the  order  ia 
which  they  occur,  confining  our  attention  in  general  to  those 
passages  which  either  most  clearly  exemplify  the  evils  which 
we  have  enumerated,  or,  from  their  subjects  and  importance, 
render  any  mistake  of  peculiar  consequence.  A  more  minute 
discussion  would  hardly  repay  the  labour  of  reading  it, 
although,  in  the  plan  adopted,  some  material,  as  well  as  many 
less  considerable  errors  will  pass  unnoticed. 

The  first  passage  to  which  we  would  call  attention  occurs 
in  the  Introduction,  p.  xvi.  Among  the  facts  which  led  to 
the  dbcovery  of  gravitation,  we  are  told,  that  ^  it  was  found 
that  bodies  floating  on  water  near  to  each  other  approached 
and  feebly  cohered.'  And  again,  in  p.  12,  of  the  work  itself^ 
'  the  general  nature  and  extensive  influence  of  attraction  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  following  facts :  logs  of  wood  floating 
in  a  pond  approach  each  other,  and  afterwards  remain  in 
contact.  The  wreck  of  a  ship,  in  a  smooth  sea  after  a  storm, 
is  often  seen  gathered  into  heaps,  &c.'  The  latter  instance 
principally  results  from  the  manner  in  which  the  fragments, 
when  driven  together  by  wind  or  current,  impede  each  other's 
motion,  and  get  entangled  together. 

The  true  explanation  of  the  former  is  this,  that  the  water 
is  raised  all  round  the  floating  bodies  by  capillary  attraction ; 
that  when  they  come  within  a  certain  distance  of  each  other, 
there  is  not  water  enough  between  them  to  rise  to  so  great 
a  height  there  as  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  bodies,  and  that 
the  greater  weight  of  water  on  the  outside  therefore  presses 
them  together :  an  instance  certainly  of  gravitation,  but  of  the 
general  gravitation  of  all  bodies  towards  the  earth,  not  of  the 
two  floating  bodies  towards  each  other.  It  happens  singularly 
enough,  that  tins  was  an  experiment  which  Professor  Vince 
used  to  introduce  in  his  lectures  at  Cambridge,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  warning  agamst  hasty  conclusions ;  and  when  the 
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Boating  balls  ran  together,  he  Vould  say,  with  Dr.  Arnott, 
^  Now  this  looks  very  like  attraction  ;*  but  he  went  on  to 
furnish  the  true  solution. 

There  is'serious  objection  to  the  passage  in  the  Introduction 
in  which  the  above  instance  occurs.     It  professes  to  give  an 
account  of  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  gravitation,  and 
deduces  it  from  five  classes  of  observation  :  first,  the  tendency 
of  most  things  to  fall  towards  the  earth ;  second,  the  existence 
of  an  atmosphere  explaining  the  rising  of  some  bodies ;  third, 
the  mutual  action  of  bodies  on  each  other,  of  which  we  have 
the  instance  already  commented  upon,  and  also  that  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  mountain  draws  a  plummet  out  of  the 
perpendicular ;  and  the  inference  is  deduced  that  all  particles 
of  matter  act  on  each  other,  and  the  roundness  of  the  earth 
is  referred  to  this  cause ;  fourth,  the  roundness  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  from  which  it  is  concluded  that  the  same  law 
obtains  there  ;  and  lastly,  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon 
on  the  tides,  from  which  it  follows  that  these  bodies,  however 
distant,  attract  each  other.     *  Thus  this  sublime  truth  was  at 
last  made  evident  by  the  genius  of  the  immortal  Newton/ 
The  same  instances  and  arguments  are  repeated  in  pages  12 
and  13  of  the  work,  with  the  addition,  in  the  case  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  that  their  roundness  'proves  that  all  must,  at  one  time, 
have  been  to  a  certain  degree  fluid,  and  that  all  are  subject 
to  the  same  law  :*  an  argument  again  repeated,  for  a  different 
purpose,  in  the  second  volume,  p.  130. 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  form  of  the  earth  and  hea- 
venly bodies  is  very  much  overstated,  since  it  can  amount  by 
itself  to  no  more  than  this,  that  their  shape  corresponds  to 
the  existence  of  the  law,  and  the  supposition  of  the  fluidity : 
it  might,  on  the  other  hand,  be  that  of  their  original  creation, 
without  resorting  to  either  hypothesis  for  its  explanation. 
With  this  exception,  however,  and  that  already  made  above, 
the  arguments  may  fairly  be  used,  as  they  are  in  the  treatise, 
to  prove  the  existence  of  attraction :  for  all  experiments, 
though  originally  devised  from  the  previous  supposition  of  a 
principle,  may  fairly  be  used  for  its  confirmation  and  estab- 
lishment. But  the  case  is  different  with  the  passage  in  the 
Introduction,  which  professes  to  give  the  history  of  the  dis- 
covery :  for,  if  taken  as  history,  it  is  untrue,  and  almost  im- 
possible. The  most  delicate  experiments  there  described  not 
only  were,  but  almost  necessarily  must  have  been,  devised  in 
consequence  of  the  knowledge  that  gravitation  existed :  and 
particularly  that  of  the  plumb  line  was  resorted  to,  not  to  try 
the  existence  of  the  principle,  which  was  assumed,  but  to 
estimate  the  density  of  the  earth  by  the  proportion  between 
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its  foi*ee  and  that  of  the  raountain*  While  cmsamMtmott, 
however,  are  introduced  which  did  not  tend  to  the  discovery, 
that  which  did,  the  correspondence  between  the  amount  of 
attraction  at  the  moon  and  at  the  surfisoe  of  the  earth,  is 
omitted ;  and  the  omission  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  be- 
cause, not  so  much  even  from  the  importance  of  the  discor^jr^ 
as  from  the  singular  good  &ith  and  scrupubusness  of  the 
discoverer  in  the  evidence  which  he  required  of  ita  tmtb,  it 
furnishes  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of 
science.  The  full  explanation  perhaps  could  hardly  be  given 
so  early  in  Dr.  Arnott's  work )  but  then  the  narration  ahoidd 
have  been  deferred. 

The  next  passage  on  which  we  feel  it  necessary  to  oomment 
is  liable  to  a  similar  objection ;  for  here  also  the  order  of 
proof  and  discovery  seems  to  be  inverted.    After  expbdmnif 
the  philosophical  action  of  an  atom  in  the  beginning  of  this 
treatise,  and  the  few  simple  kinds  of  matter  at  present  dis- 
covered, Dr.  Arnoit  proceeds^  ^  It  is  a  remarkable  truths  that 
when  different  substances  combine  in  the  way  now  described, 
the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  are  always  uniform^  and 
such  as  to  lead  to  the  condusion,  that  for  every  atom  present 
of  one  substance,  there  is  exactly  one,  or  two,  or  three,  &c.  of 
the  other.  Therefore,  if  there  be  ten  atoms  of  one  substance^ 
there  are  exactly  ten  or  twenty,  &c.  of  the  other;  but  never 
an  intermediate  number,  as  13  or  23  to  10,  far  then  a  par^ 
tide  of  the  compound  would  comist  of  one  atom  ofthejSrsiy 
and  of  one  and  three^tenths,  or  two  and  three^tenths,  Sfc.  of 
the  second  substance,  which  is  absurd,  as  the  atom  is  indivi- 
sible.'   Now  we  believe  that  this  is  a  mere  inversion  of  the 
order  both  of  history  and  reasoning;  that  the  discovery  of  the 
law  of  definite  proportions  led  to  tiie  atomic  theory,  not  the 
theory  to  the  law,  and  that  it  must  have  done  so.    There  is 
no  reason  d  priori  {or  the  existence  of  atoms,  there  is  no 
proof  of  any  kind  that  bodies  are  actually  so  composed  $  but 
when  it  is  found  that  the  proportions  in  which  different  kinds 
of  matter  will  combine  with  each  other  are  always  the  same, 
this  result  corresponds  with  that  which  would  follow  from  the 
supposition  that  every  kind  of  matter  is  composed  of  ultimate 
particles,  and  that  each  particle  of  one  kind  of  matter  unites 
in  a  regular  way  with  a  certain  number  of  the  ultimate  par- 
ticles of  another ;  and  this  supposition,  or  mode  of  expressing 
the  general  fact,  is  adopted  as  a  theory  for  its  explanation. 
When  such  a  thing  is  devised  from  a  sufficient  observation  of 
facts,  it  is  allowable  to  use  it  for  the  establishment  of  other 

{>ardcular  results,  but  not  to  treat  the  theory  as  proof  of  tli^ 
acts  from  which  it  is  deduced^  and  to.  say  that  a  contraiy 
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result  would  be  abiurd,  aa  the  theory  ii  true.    For  instance, 
-we  may  &ily  reason  that,  as  gravity  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distanoe,  the  perturbations  occasioned  in  the 
orbits  of  different  planets  by  their  action  upon  each  other 
must  be  of  such  magnitude  and  nature  $  but  we  cannot,  un- 
less we  have  established  the  law  independently  of  the  facts  in 
question,  fairly  say,  the  heavenly  bodies  move  in  ellipses, 
and  it  would  be  absurd  and  impossible  for  them  to  do  other- 
wise, for  gravity  varies  inversely  as  the  sauare  of  the  distance. 
The  next  passage  to  which  we  would  direct  attentii[>n  is 
much  too  long  to  extract,  extending  from  page  61  to  68,  and 
containing  a  singular  mixture  of  the  faults  and  merits  which 
we  attribute  to  the  work :  merits,  in  the  number  and  variety 
of  the  instances  adduced,  and  the  clearness  of  their  expres- 
sion ;  faults,  some  of  which  we  must  exhibit  more  in  detail. 
<  A  body  moving  in  a  circle  or  curve  is  constrained  to  do  what 
is  contrary  to  its  inertia.     A  person,  on  first  approaching  this 
subject,  might  suppose  that  a  body,  which  for  a  time  has 
been  constrained  to  move  in  a  circle,  should  naturally  con- 
tinue to  do  so  when  set  at  liberty ;  but  on  reflecting  that  a 
circle  is  as  if  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  straight 
lines,  and  that  the  body  moving  in  it  has  its  motion  bent  at 
every  step  of  the  [progress,  the  reason  is  seen  why  constant 
force  l>ecomes  necessary  to  keep  it  there,  and  force  just 
equal  to  the  inertia  with  which  the  body  tends,  at  every  point 
of  the  circle,  to  pursue  the  straight  line,  called  a  tangent,  of 
%vbich  that  point  is  the  commencement.     The  force  required 
to  keep  the  body  in  the  bent  course  is  called  centripetal,  or 
centre-seeking  force ;  while  the  inertia  of  the  body  tending 
outwards,  that  is,  to  move  in  a  straight  line,  is  called  the 
centrifugal,  or  centre-flying  force.'  p.  oh    With  some  slight 
exception  perhaps  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  assumed,  that 
a  curve  may  be  treated  as  if  made  up  of  small  straight  lines, 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  explanation  of  the  necessity 
of  a  constant  action  of  force )  but  the  definition  of  centrifugal 
force,  and  the  deduction  of  the  amount  of  centrifugal  force 
required,  are  both  of  them  erroneous.   The  centrifugal  force, 
properly  so  called,  is  not  the  inertia  of  the  body  tending  out- 
wards, that  is,  to  move  in  a  straight  line  5  but  it  is  only  the 
tendency  of  that  inertia  to  increase  the  distance  of  the  moving 
body  from  the  centre :  it,  therefore,  is  measured,  not  by  the 
space  which  the  body  would  move  through  in  a  very  short 
given  time  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent,  but  by  the  distance 
at  which,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  it  would  be  flrom  the  circle. 
The  centifugal  force,  therefore,  is  a  force,  not  equal  to  the 
mertia  of  the  body  in  the  direction  of  its  motion^  but  to  its 
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effect  estimated  in  the  manner  already  pointed  out :  { 
ing  which  the  words,  ^  the  inertia  with  which  the  body  tends 
to  pursue  the  tangent,'  may  perhaps  admit,  if  we  interpret 
^  tends  to  pursue/  by  ^  resists  any  deviation  from'  the  tan- 
gent; but  this  certainly  is  not  their  most  obvious  and 
natural  sense 

These  errors  may  perhaps  seem  of  no  very  great  import- 
ance, and  rather  to  affect  the  verbal  accuracy,  than  the  real 
correctness  of  the  passage.  But  any  error  connected  with 
the  use  of  terms  so  frequently  employed  as  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  force  is  material,  and  the  mischief  thus  produced 
is  fully  exemplified  in  the  remainder  of  the  pages  at  present 
under  examination.  They  consist  principaUy  of  a  number 
of  instances  of  the  operation  of  these  forces  :  some  in  which 
the  terms  are  correctly  used,  some  in  which  they  are  not : 
and  the  evil  of  the  erroneous  definition  is  perhaps  greatest 
in  the  former  cases,  for  in  them  it  must  lead  to  a  feelii^ 
of  perplexity  and  doubt,  exactly  opposed  to  those  habits 
of  thinking  and  reasoning,  which  are  among  the  most 
useful  results  of  physical  researches.  Thus  the  very  first 
instance  given  is,  *  A  sling-cord  is  always  tight  while  the 
stone  is  whirling,  and  its  tension  is  of  course  the  measure, 
both  of  the  ceutripetal  and  centrifugal  force :'  a  position  per- 
fectly true,  but  which  ought  by  itself  to  have  corrected  the 
definition  given,  for  assuredly  no  one  who  ever  slung  a  stone 
could  fancy  that  the  tension  of  the  string  acted  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tangent,  or  in  any  direction  except  along  the  line 
of  the  string,  and  directly  away  from  his  hand.  What  then 
will  be  the  condition  of  the  learner  who  finds  his  definition 
and  his  very  first  example  irreconcileable  ?  What  will  be  his 
notions  of  the  certainty  and  accuracy  of  science  ? 

Again  in  page  67^  we  are  told  that  '  the  earth  has  bulged 
out  seventeen  miles  at  the  equator,  in  consequence  of  its 
daily  rotation,  and  is  flattened  at  the  poles  in  a  corresponding 
degree.  A  mass  of  lead  that  weighs  one  thousand  pounds  at 
our  pole,  weighs  about  five  pounds  less  at  the  equator,  by 
reason  of  the  centrifugal  force/  The  centrifugal  force,  there- 
fore, is  stated  at  the  two-hundredth  part  of  the  centripetal. 
If  tlie  centrifugal  force  be  the  inertia  of  the  body  tending  to 
move  straight  onward,  it  must  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  velocity ;  and  a  learner,  with  any  disposition  to  draw  con- 
clusions for  himself,  would  probably  make  the  observation, 
that  the  velocity  of  the  earth's  rotation  would  require  to  be 
increased  two  hundred  fold,  before  the  centrifugal  became 
equal  to  the  centripetal  force,  and  he  would  draw  a  correct 
conclusion  from  the  information  given  him.    But  wliat  will 
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he  find  in  the  same  page?  '  If  the  rotation  of  our  earth  were 
seventeen  times  faster  than  it  is^  the  bodies  or  matter  at  the 
equator  would  have  centrifugal  force  equal  to  their  gravity/ 
The  confusion  would  seem  irremediabley  aud  the  last  cause  to 
which  the  student  would  refer  it,  would  probably  be  the  in- 
correctness of  his  definition.  Suppose,  however,  the  defini- 
tion to  be  amended:  he  will  still,  without  the  assistance 
of  some  portion  of  what  Dr.  Arnott  calls  technical  mathe- 
matics, be  unable  to  see  the  correct  correspondence  of  the 
different  results,  for  it  is  only  by  their  assistance  that  he  can 
ascertain  that  the  centrifugal  force  in  the  same  circle  varies 
as  the  square  at  the  velocity.  It  may  indeed  be  stated  as  a 
fact,  that  the  centrifugal  force  does  vary  in  this  ratio,  and  the 
conclusion  in  question  (with  some  modification  depending  on 
the  shape  of  the  earth)  will  follow ;  but  then  an  important 
deduction  of  reasoning  is  made  matter  of  assertion  or  defini- 
tion, and  the  philosophy  which  requires  this  assistance,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  '  sufficient  for  the  explanation  of  all  the 
great  laws  of  nature/ 

The  continuation  of  the  passage  last  quoted  affords  more 
matter  for  observation.  *  If  the  rotation  of  our  earth  were 
seventeen  times  faster  than  it  is,  the  bodies  or  matter  at  the 
equator  would  have  centrifugal  force  equal  to  their  gravity^ 
and  a  little  more  velocity  would  cause  them  to  fly  off  altoge- 
ther, or  to  rise  and  form  a  ring  round  the  earth  like  that 
which  surrounds  Satuni.  Saturn's  double  ring  seems  to  have 
been  formed  in  this  way,  and  is  now  supported  chiefly  by  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  parts.  Were  it  to  crumble  to  pieces, 
the  pieces  might  still  revolve,  as  so  many  little  satellites* 
His  true  satellites  are  only  more  distant  masses  sustained  ini 
the  same  manner.*  The  first  objection  which  here  occurs,  is 
the  vagueness  of  the  expression  ^  fly  off  altogether,'  by  which 
it  would  probably  be  understood  that  the  bodies  would  quit 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  never  return  to  it ;  while  the 
fact  is,  that  they  would  at  the  time  absolutely  quit  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  revolve  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  passing  in  each 
revolution  through  the  spot  where  they  had  first  quitted  it, 
which  would  be  the  nearer  extremity  or  perigee  of  the  major 
axis  of  the  orbit.  But  would  they  rise  and  form  a  ring  like 
Saturn's  ?  or  what  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  Saturn's 
ring  was  so  formed  ?  and  to  what  extent  is  it  true  that,  were 
it  to  crumble  to  pieces,  the  pieces  might  still  revolve,  as  so 
many  little  satellites  ?  We  have  already  mentioned,  that  each 
particle  of  matter  thus  detaching  itself  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  would  revolve  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  the  centre  of  the 
earth  being  in  the  focus.  Every  particle  in  the  ring  of  Saturn^ 
xnoves  in  a  circle  round  the  centre  of  that  planet.    It  may 
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not  be  Impossible  that  the  paMidda  thus  detached  might  era^ 
tinue  within  the  influence  of  each  other's  attractioo ;  thai  they 
might  unite*  or^  if  all  detached  at  once  from  the  plauict*  thst 
they  would  never  have  separated  firom  each  other;  and  if  tiie 
tendency  of  each  to  move  va  the  elliptical  orbit,  which  by  itsrif 
it  would  have  described,  be  less  than  its  disposition  to  adhere 
to  the  particles  in  contact  with  it,  they  might  modify  snd 
alter  each  other's  motion,  and  produce  the  result  suggested. 
But  is  this  the  history  of  the  formation  of  Saturn's  ring  ?  The 
motion  of  rotation  of  any  heavenly  body  appears  to  be  un- 
susceptible of  any  change :  if  therefore  Saturn's  ting  had  been 
so  formed,  the  rate  of  motidn  of  the  remaining  part  of  hk 
body  would  still  show  at  least  the  possibility  of  sucfa  a  result 
having  taken  place.  If  the  rate  of  Saturn's  rotation  had  thrown 
off  all  the  matter  of  which  the  planet  was  originally  composed, 
and  which  extended  beyond  a  certain  distance  from  his  sjeib, 
the  remaining  part  would  be  all  that  which  was  within  the 
necessary  distance }  and  the  equator  of  Saturn  would  now 
revolve  with  the  velocity  which  just  rendered  the  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  forces  equal,  or  with  the  velocity  of  a  satellite 
moving  in  a  circular  orbit  close  to  the  surface  of  the  planet* 
The  time  of  rotation  of  the  planet  would  therefore  be  the 
periodic  time  of  a  satellite  so  revolving.  Now  this  periodic 
time  may  be  at  once  deduced  from  that  of  any  of  the  actual 
satellites  of  Saturn ;  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  less  than  four 
hours  and  twelve  minutes:  the  actual  time  of  rotation  of 
Saturn  is  about  ten  hours  and  sixteen  minutes  :  and  the  cen- 
trifugal force  at  his  equator,  thereforci  only  about  one-sixth 
part  of  the  centripetal. 

Again,  the  period  of  ifotation  of  Saturn's  ring  is  equal  to 
the  periodic  time  of  a  satellite  revolving  round  the  planet  at 
the  mean  distance  of  the  ring.  A  particle  of  matter,  therefore, 
situated  in  the  ring  at  its  mean  distance  from  the  planet^ 
Would  have  its  centrifugal  and  centripetal  force  accuratdy 
balancing  each  other,  and  the  annulus  formed  of  the  particles 
at  this  distance  would,  independently  of  any  Cohesion  between 
its  particles,  continue,  by  the  accurate  proportion  between  the 
forces  acting  upon  it,  to  perform  its  present  revolutions,  and 
if  it  *  crumbled  to  pieces,^  each  particular  action  would  con* 
tinue  to  move  in  its  present  course  as  a  satellite.  But  for 
every  particle  situated  within  this  annulus,  the  centripetal 
foroe  is  greater,  the  centrifugal  less  than  those  which  con- 
stitute this  exact  equality :  and  for  every  particle  without  itj 
the  centripetal  force  is  diminished,  and  the  centrifugal  in- 
Creased.  All  the  former  particles,  therefore,  would  tend^  by 
feason  of  the  inequality  between  the  forces,  to  approach  the 
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planet^  all  the  latter  to  recede  from  it  s  and  the  ring,  were  it 
not  for  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  own  particlee,  would^  with 
the  exception  of  the  annulus  at  its  mean  distance^  not  be 
supported,  but  dlBsolved,  by  the  action  of  the  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  forces.  It  is  indeed  true  that^  were  it  to  crumble 
to  pieces,  the  pieces  would  revolve  as  so  many  little  satellites; 
but  not  in  the  path  of  their  present  rotation,  or  in  any  circular 
orbits :  any  one  within  the  mean  distance  of  the  ring  would 
revolve  in  an  elliptic  orbit  interior  to  the  remaining  annulus, 
and  having  the  position  of  the  body  at  the  time  of  its  detach- 
ment from  the  ring  for  the  remoter  extremity  of  its  major 
axis :  and  similarly,  any  one  beyond  the  mean  distance  of 
the  ring  would  revolve  in  an  elliptic  orbit  exterior  to  the 
remaining  annulus,  and  having  the  position  of  the  body  at  the 
time  of  its  detachment  for  the  nearer  extremity  of  its  major 
axis.  What  the  effects  of  the  mutual  attractions  and  inter* 
ferences  of  these  numerous  bodies  would  be,  we  need  not 
consider :  enough  has  been  already  sud  to  show  how  far  Dr. 
Amott's  statement  is  from  truly  representing  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  to  show  the  danger  of  passing  too 
easily  from  general  statements  to  particular  conclusions. 

In  these  oases  the  wrong  description  of  the  word  centrifugal 

force  has  led  to  erroneous  conclusions  i  in  other  instances,  in 

the  passages  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  results  deduced 

are  correct,  but  they  are  not  the  consequences  of  centrifugal 

force  in  any  correct  acceptation  of  the  term.    Thus  we  are 

told  that '  It  is  owing  to  the  centrifugal  force  in  any  bending 

part  of  a  stream  of  water,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  tendency 

away  from  the  centre  of  the  curvature,  that  when  a  bend  has 

once  commenced,  it  increases,  and  is  soon  followed  by  others^ 

until  that  complete  serpentine  winding  is  produced  which 

charficterizes  most  rivers  in  their  course  across  extended  plains. 

The  water  being  thrown  by  any  cause  to  the  left  side,  for 

instance,  wears  that  into  a  curve  or   elbow,  and,  by  its 

centrifugal  force,  acts  constantly  on  the  outside  of  the  bend» 

until  rocks  or  higher  land  resist  the  gradual  progress  :  from 

this  limit  being  thrown  back  again,  it  wears  a  similar  bend  to 

the  right  hand,  and  after  that  another  to  the  left,  and  so  on.' 

The  explanation  is  correct,  but  it  evidently  depends  not  on 

the  centrifugal  force,  as  we  have  defined  it,  but  on  the  force 

which  Dr«  Amott  speaks  of  as  centrifugal,  namely,  the 

inertia  with  which  the  water  tends,  at  every  point  of  its 

course,  to  preserve  the  straight  line  in  the  direction  of  which 

it  is  at  that  instant  moving.    The  introduction  of  the  centre  of 

Curvature,  or  of  any  point  with  reference  to  which  we  estimate 

the  centrifugal  force^  as  *  a  tendency  away  from '  th^t  centre, 
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is  i(Ue  and  superflaoos  ;  and  a  learner  might  find  some  diffi- 
culty ia  discovering  what  this  imaginary  point  was^  or  he 
might  be  in  some  danger  of  ascribing  to  it  some  sort  of  ma* 
terial  existence  which  it  does  not  possess.    The  truth  i%  that 
centrifugal  {broe,  in  its  correct  acceptation^  has  no  meaning, 
or  at  least  no  importance,  except  when  considered  with  refer* 
ence  and  in  oppodtiou  to  centripetal  force.     VVhere^  as  in 
the  case  of  gravitation,  there  is  a  distinct  force   tending 
towards  a  particular  point,  which,  therefore,  becomes  a  natural 
and  necessary  centre  to  which  to  refer  its  operation,  it  is  im* 
portant  to  know  what  antagonist  forces  neutralize  or  modify  its 
action.    The  approach  of  the  attracted  body  to  the  centre  of 
force,  or  its  recession  from  it,  depends  merely  on  the  relation 
existing  between  the  centripetal  force  and  that  portion  of  the 
effect  of  inertia  which  acts  in  opposition  to  it :  and  as  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  determine  this  approach  or  reces* 
aion,  we  therefore  seek  to  decompose  the  whole   effect  of 
inertia,  and  estimate  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  amount, 
it  directly  resists  the  centripetal,  or,  in  other  words,  produces 
a  centrifugal  force.    Where,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
force  tending  towards  a  r^  centre,  there  is  generally  no 
object  in  estimating  the  effect  of  inertia  with  reference  to 
one  arbitrarily  chosen.    In  these  cases  the  whole  effect  of 
inertia  is  generally  what  we  have  to  consider :  thus  the  effect 
of  a  running  stream  is  produced  by  the  whole  action  of  the 
water  in  the  direction  of  its  motion,  and  though  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  under  which  it  acts  may  give  this  motion 
a  curved  direction,  it  is  the  whole  motion  with  which  we  are 
concerned  ;  and  it  is  only  introducing  an  unnecessary  and 
embarrassing  element  into  the  consideration  if  we  chuse  in 
any  way  to  refer  it  to  some  point  which  exercises  no  influence 
over  it,  and  b  merely  suggested  by  the  form  accidentally  as-^ 
sumed  by  the  current. 

The  confusion  which  must  result  from  the  failure  to  dis- 
tinguish between  these  different  modes  of  considering  and 
estimating  the  effects  of  inertia  is  sufficiently  plain,  and  it 
must  be  very  injurious,  especially  in  an  elementary  woit. 
Still  it  does  not  hinder  the  passage,  on  which  we  have  so  long 
been  commenting,  from  furnishing  many  valuable  and  inte- 
resting examples ;  and,  as  they  are  generally  explained  with 
much  clearness,  the  effect,  in  the  particular  instance,  is  referred 
to  its  true  cause,  and  the  illustrations  are  but  little  aflected 
by  the  error  or  ambiguity  of  the  original  position.  In  one  in- 
stance, however,  Dr.  Amott  seems  to  have  been  himself  led 
into  error ;  and  as  he  takes  considerable  credit  to  himself  for 
the  theory  of  the  standing  stilly  or  sleeping,  as  it  is  called,  of 
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a  Spinning  top,  and  speaks  rather  slightly  of  other  treatises 
as  failing  to  explain  it,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  suggest  the 
following  considerations : — 

1 .  If  a  top  spin  about  its  principal  axis  (friction,  atmos- 
pheric  resistance,  &c.,  being  excluded),  that  axis  will  never 
change  its  inclination  to  the  direction  of  gravity. 

2.  The  rising  must,  therefore,  depend  on  friction  or  some 
other  force. 

3.  Therefore  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  which 
does  not  mention  any  force  but  gravity,  must  be  absurd. — 
See  Whewell's  Dynamics,  p.  340. 

The  same  summary  mode  of  coming  to  a  conclusion,  which 
in  this  case  seems  to  have  satisfied  Dr.  Amott  too  easily 
of  the  correctness  of  his  own  deductions,  may  probably  ac- 
count for  an  undue  readiness,  in  some  cases,  to  speak  slightly 
of   those  of  other  persons;   for   example,  of  Mr.  Perkins. 
To  the  experiments  of  this  gentleman  we  are  largely  indebted 
for  our  knowledge  of  heat ;  and  his  steam-engines,  although 
iinfortunately  originally  brought  forward  before  his  theory 
was  sufficiently  perfected  to  give  them  the  fairest  chance  of 
success,  have  at  least  answered   the  expectations  of  their 
constructor  too  well  to  be  summarily  dismissed  as  failures 
either  in  theory  or  practice ;  if,  indeed,  they  have  not  abso- 
lutely succeeded  in  establishing  the  soundness  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  were  constructed.    Dr.  Amott,  however^ 
speaks  thus:— 

*  From  misapprehension  of  the  law  of  increase  of  force  by  increase 
of  heat  in  water  some  exceedingly  &lse  conclusions  have  been  drawn, 
and  acted  upon  at  great  expense, — as  lately  by  Mr.  Perkins,  in 
attempts  to  make  engines  work  with  an  excessively  high  pressure. 
Besides  making  the  error  now  alluded  to  and  others,  Mr.  Perkins 
also  overlooked  the  fact,  that  we  possess  no  material  for  cylinders 
and  pistons  strong  enough  to  bear  the  contemplated  pressure  and 
friction  even  for  a  moderate  time.  Perhaps  more  striking  examples 
could  not  be  adduced  of  the  absurdities  into  which  even  highly  in- 
genious men  may  fall,  when  ignorant  of  those  general  truths  of 
nature  on  which  all  branches  of  art  are  founded,  than  in  the  history 
of  supposed  inventions  and  improvements  connected  with  the 
steam-engine.' — p.  382. 

Another  of  Mr.  Perkins's  inventions  is  treated  with  severity 
of  a  different  kind.  After  describing  the  construction  of  the 
steam-gun.  Dr.  Arnott  says, 

'  The  rapid  succession  (of  bullets)  resembles  the  issues  of  water 
firom  a  jet  pipe  ;  and  if  such  an  engine  could  be  used  in  a  field  of 
batde,  its  barrel  of  death,  made  to  point  gradually  along  a  line  of 
men,  would  mow  them  down  like  corn-stalks  before  the  scythe—^ 
none  could  escape.  Tht  horrihlt  idea  and  propoial  have  been 
July— Oct.  1831.  X 
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excused  by  saying,  that  to  prove  the  posability  of  such  carnage  mast 
have  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  war  altogether.' — p.  386. 

Surely  it  is  too  late  now  to  affect  expressions  of  horror  at 
any  contrivance  to  render  more  formidable  the  means  of 
warfare,  and  especially  those  which  render  the  art  of  defence 
equal  to  that  of  attack^  which  confine  themselves  to  the  de^ 
struction  of  hostile  forces^  and  are  so  within  the  control  of 
their  employers  as  never  to  endanger  the  peaceable  and  on- 
offending  inhabitants  of  a  country.  All  history  proves  that  im- 
provement in  the  art  and  mechanism  of  war  has  been  acoom* 
panied  by  a  mitigation  of  its  ferocity^and  even  a  diminution  of 
its  bloodshed  ;  and  it  is  the  mere  affectation  or  thoughtless- 
ness of  humanity  to  close  the  eyes  against  uniform  experience, 
and  then  to  profess  disgust  at  any  new  discoveries  to  which 
only  this  voluntary  blindness  can  attribute  effects  different 
from  those  hitherto  resulting  from  analogous  inventions. 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  much  that  follows,  referring 
only  to  the  account  given  in  page  72  and  the  following  pages, 
of  the  composition  of  forces  as  popularly  and  well  explained 
in  general,  but  furnishing  many  instances  in  which  a  defect 
in  strict  accuracy  of  statement  produces  the  same  sort  of 
mischief,  even  where  the  passage  is  in  the  main  correct, 
which  we  have  aleady  seen  to  result  in  other  cases  from 
actual  error.  We  would  particularly  refer  to  the  following 
passages : 

'  A  body  suspended,  as  a  plummet,  or  falling  to  the  earth,  as  an 
apple  does  from  a  tree,  is  always  in  a  line  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth  ;  for  while  the  part  of  the  earth  immediately  under  the  body 
is  pulling  it  straight  down  to  the  centre,  the  action  of  parts  on  any 
one  side  of  the  perpendicular  is  exactly  counterbalanced  by  the 
action  of  corresponding  parts  on  the  opposite  side,  &c.* 

A  position  very  nearly  correct,  though  the  direction  is  not 
accurately  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  which  depends 
for  its  truth  on  the  figure  of  the  earth,  which  is  not  mentioned 
as  any  element  in  the  demonstration.     Again, 

•  If  a  line  be  given  representing  a  single  force,  or  result  of  forces, 
as  6  a,  and  if  it  be  desired  to  know  how  much  force  there  is  in  the 
resultant  capable  of  acting  in  another  direction,  as  h  c,  and  in  ano- 
ther as  6  rf;  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  lines  in  these  directions 
from  the  commencement  of  6  a,  and  to  cut  such  other  lines  by  others 
drawn  directly  upon  them,  or  at  right  angles  to  them,  as  it  is  termed, 
from  the  other  end  ;  the  lengths  of  6  c  and  bd  no  cut  off  show  the 
proportions  required.* 

The  figure  by  which  the  passage  is  illustrated,  places 
the  lines  bc,bd,  at  right  angles  to  each  other }  but  it  is  evi- 
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fieni  that  this  ii3  no  condition  of  the  problem,  and  the  direct 
lions  given  for  the  determination  of  the  lines  cut  off  are 
therefore  incorrect.  Whether  the  error  proceeds  from  re- 
ferring merely  to  the  particular  instance,  or  whether  it  was 
intended  to  advert  to  the  advantages  of  decomposing  a  force 
in  the  direction  of  two  rectangular  co-ordinates,  (which,  how- 
ever, is  nowhere  directly  stated,)  it  is  not  material  to  inquire. 
These  may  be  thought  minute  observations,  but  they  illus- 
trate very  clearly  the  nature  of  the  inaccuracies  we  complain 
of.  In  the  instances  already  adduced  they  will  suflBciently 
show  the  kind  of  error  into  which  the  reader  is  frequently 
betrayed,  and  a  careful  perusal  will  find  too  many  other  cases 
of  the  same  kind.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  in  our  re- 
maining remarks  to  a  few  passages  in  which  either  the  im- 
po  rtance  of  the  subject,  or  the  amount  of  inaccuracy  involved, 
makes  it  peculiarly  desirable  that  the  error  should  be  pointed 
out. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  description  of  the  pendulum.  Dr. 
Arnott  appears  here  to  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  treating  the 
subject  without  regular  mathematical  discussion,  and  it  is 
due  to  him  to  say,  that  he  has,  nevertheless,  explained  much, 
very  clearly,  without  it.  The  only  material  failure  seems  to 
be  in  the  exhibition  of  the  manner  in  which  the  length  of  a 
pendulum  influences  the  time  of  its  vibration  : — 

'  *  Long  pendulums  vibrate  more  slowly  than  short  ones,  because, 
in  corresponding  axes  or  paths,  the  bob  or  ball  of  the  long  pendulum 
has  a  greater  journey  to  perform,  without  having  a  steeper  line  of 
descent.  If  one  pendulum  be  twice  as  long  as  another,  it  has  twice 
as  much  to  fall  in  its  descending  arc,  while  in  corresponding  parts 
of  the  two  paths,  the  slope  or  inclination  is  always  equal — the  ball 
of  the  long  pendulum  may  be  considered  as  having  rolled  twice  as 
far  down  a  given  slope  as  the  ball  of  the  short  pendulum.  Now, 
as  a  body  falls  four  times  as  far  either  directly,  or  on  any  uni- 
form ilope^  in  two  seconds  as  in  one^  a  pendulum  must  be  four 
times  as  long  to  beat  once  in  two  seconds,  as  to  beat  every  second, 
--p.  87. 

The  argument  clearly  depends  entirely  on  reducing 
the  use  of  a  pendulum  to  the  known  case  of  a  body 
falling  down  an  uniform  slope,  and  the  passage  referred  to 
does  not  pretend  to  deal  with  any  other  case;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  this  is  widely  different  from  the  case  of  a  pen- 
dulum, where  the  rate  of  inclination  varies  at  every  consecu- 
tive point,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  result  is  produced 
can  only  be  understood  by  actual  proof  and  minute  discus- 
sion.   The  fault  of  the  passage  is  not  so  much  that  it  fails  to 
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explain  the  result,  as  that  it  professes  to  dp  so  j  foe  no 
learner  can  read  it,  and  suppose  it  satisfactory,  witboui' 
habituating  his  mind  to  acquiesce  in  doubt  and  coniusioo. 

There  are  few  notions  connected  with  mechanical  ifciencea 
so  important  as  that  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  asc^- 
tainment  of  its  existence,  therefore,  demands  the  most  care- 
ful consideration.  It  is  by  no  means  an  obvious  truth  that 
such  a  point  always  exists.  How  then  is  it  to  be  founds  Pr# 
Amott  nas  taken  a  very  short  course: —  .1, 

*  If  any  uniform  beam  or  rod  be  supported  by  its  iB}d4i^  UJie  « 
weighing  beam,  the  two  ends  will  just  balance  each  o^her  ..^^  ^  •  ,.  • 
If  equal  weights  be  afterwards  be  attached  in  corrc^spondipor  siUm- 
tions  on  the  two  arms  of  the  beam,  the  balance  will  not  be  thereby 
disturbed  ;  and  the  operation  of  adding  weights  that  couiiteipoise, 
above  and  below,  and  near  and  far  from  tbe  centre,  may  be  con- 
tinued until  a  bulky  mass  is  built  up  upon  the  beam ;  or,  instead  of 
a  beam,  a  wheel  may  be  used,  yet  the  whole  will  remifo  |)erfteliy 
supported,  and  in  equilibrium  about  the  orlgiual  centre.  Now,  Mi 
every  body,  or  mass,  or  system  of  connected  masses,  in  tbe  vacveraei 
there  is  a  point  of  this  kind  about  which  all  tbe  parts  balance  or 
have  equilibrium,  and  it  is  this  point  which  is  ealled  the  ee»lfe.  of 

gravity  or  of  inertia This  centre  in  a  mass  of  regular 

shape  and  of  uniform  substance,  as  in  a  ball  or  cube  of  metal,  is 
easily  found,  because  it  Is  the  apparent  centre  of  the  form  ;  but  in 
bodies  that  are  irregular,  either  as  to  density  or  form,  it  must  be 
found  by  rules  of  calculation,  hereafter  explained/ — p.  117,  118. 

Perhaps  we  should  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  early- 
part  of  this  passage  is  meant  to  do  more  than  iUustraU  tbe 
notion  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  existence  of  ;Bucb  a 
point  generally  ma^  be  left  to  depend  on  the  mere  ft^scrtioqi 
of  the  author.     If  it  be  so,  it  furnishes  strong  testimony  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  mode  adopted  to  gi\^  any  thing  liUe 
complete  information,  and  it  is  also  to  be  resrretted  that  the 
reader  is  not  more  expressly  apprised  that  the  introductory 
part  is  illustration,  and  not  proof.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
intended  that  the  reader  should  consider  the  passage   to 
establish  the  existence  of  such  a  point,  it  can  hardly  be  ne- 
cessary to  call  attention  to  its   complete  insufficiency,  de- 
claring the  fact,  as  it  does,  only  from  the  symmetrical  arrange* 
ment   of  particles   round  a  point  in  particular  cases,  and 
thence  assuming  its  existence  in  the  only  cases  of  difficulty, 
namely,  those  in  which  the  particles  are  not  symmetrically 
arranged. 

The  only  remaining  passage  on  which  we  shall  make  any 
detailed  remarks,  is  one  to  which  we  attach  considerable 
importance,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  interest  which 
belongs  to  the  class  of  speculations  with  which  it  is  con^ 
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nected^  as  on  account  of  the  bad  example  which  it  sets  of  a 
loose  and' careless  habit  of  acquiescing  in  plausible  argu* 
ments,  without  sufficiently  examining  either  into  their  sound- 
ness, or  into  their  correspondence  with  the  facts  in  question. 
*  Strength,*  we  are  correctly  told  in  page  193,  ^  depends  on 
the  magnitude,  form,  and  position  of  bodies,  as  well  as  on  the 
degree  of  cohesion  in  the  material.     Of  similar  bodies  the 
largest  is  proportiouably  the  weakest/     These  positions  are 
illustrated  by  experiments  on  the  different  lengths  of  pro- 
jecting bodies,  in  proportion  to  their  breadth   and  depths 
which  are  supported  by  the  cohesion  of  their  particles,  or  the 
different  weights  which  they  will  support :  and  the  conclusion 
is  deduced,  that  any  such  mass  may  be  made  to  project  so  far 
as  to  be  broken  off  by  its  own  weight ;  and  that  this  will  also 
be  the  case  if  it  be  supported  at  bK)th  ends,  or,  indeed,  how* 
ever  supported,  and  of  whatever  shape.     With  one  qualifica- 
tion, namely,  that  there  must  be  some  part  of  the  body 
uoBupported,  for  it  is  the  weight  of  the  unsupported  part 
whtoh  produces  these  phenomena  of  fracture,  this  deduction 
is  correct ;  our  objection  is  to  its  application. 

*  Beyond  a  certain  limit  no  proportions  whatever  will  keep  a  body 
together  in  opposition  merely  to  the  force  of  its  own  weight.  This 
great  truth  limits  the  size  and  modifies  the  shape  of  most  pro- 
ductions of  nature  and  art — of  bills,  trees,  animals,  architectural  or 
mechanical  structures,  &c. 

'  Hills. — ^Very  strong  or  cohesive  material  may  constitute  hills  of 
sublime  elevation,  with  very  projecting  clifH)  and  very  lofly  per- 
pendicular precipices,  and  such  accordingly  are  seen  where  the  hard 
gramke  protrudes  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  as  in  the  Andes  of 
America,  the  Alps  of  EUirope,  the  Himalayas  of  Asia,  and  the 
Mpuntains  of  the  Moon  in  Central  Africa.  But  material  of  inferior 
strength  exhibits  more  humble  rising  and  more  rounded  surfaces. 
The  gradation  is  so  striking  and  constant  from  granite  mountains, 
down  to  those  of  chalk,  or  gravel,  or  sand,  that  the  geologist  can 
generally  tell  the  substance  of  which  a  hill  is  composed  by  observing 
the  peculiarities  of  its  shape.  Even  in  granite  itself,  which  is  the 
strongest  of  rocks,  there  is  a  limit  to  height  and  projection ;  and  if 
an  instance  of  either,  much  more  remarkable  than  now  remains  on 
earth,  were  by  any  chance  to  be  produced  agaiu)  the  law  which  we 
are  considering  would  prune  the  monstrosity.' — p.  194-5. 

There  are  many  other  applications  of  the  same  argument 
to  the  cases  of  vegetables,  animals,  &c.,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  extract.  It  should,  however,  be  mentioned,  that 
in  some  of  them  the  impossibility  of  any  very  great  increase 
of  magnitude  is  ascribed  to  the  danger  of  crushing  the 
material  of  which  the  things  in  question  are  composed,  and  to 
that  only. 
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Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  experiments  on  projecCtn^ 
bodies,  on  which  alone  the  argument  is  founded  by  the  aathor, 
bave  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  crushing.  The  rale 
in  which  the  danger  increases  is  itself  different,  for  Dr«  Ar- 
nott  shows,  that  the  forces  which  tend  to  produce  fractare 
increase  more  rapidly  than  the  dimensions  of  the  body; 
while  the  force  which  produces  crushing  is  weight  alone,  and 
increases  merely  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  column  press- 
ing upon  any  particular  point.  The  instances  given^  there- 
fore, which  are  stated  to  depend  on  crushing,  may  be  correct 
in  themselves,  but  they  refer  to  a  different  principle  from  that 
to  which  ^  the  great  truth  which  limits  the  size  of  most  pro* 
ductions  of  nature  and  art'  is  ascribed. 

But,  besides  this,  although  the  projection  and  overhanging 
of  rocks  will  be  limited  in  the  manner  suggested,  the  height 
of  mountains  will  be  quite  independent  of  it.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  modified  by  the  danger  of  crushing^  and  to  this  Dr.  Arnott 
may  refer,  when  he  says,  in  p.  195,  *  In  the  moon,  where  the 
weight  or  gravity  of  bodies  is  less  than  on  earth,  on  account 
of  her  smaller  size,  mountains  might  be  many  times  higher 
than  on  earth ;  and  observation  proves  that  the  lunar  moun- 
tains are  in  fact  very  high.'  The  danger  of  crushing  would, 
of  course,  diminish  with  the  diminution  of  gravity.  But^  ex« 
cept  from  this  cause,  no  elevation  could  endanger  the  stabi- 
lity of  a  mountain  which  did  not  overhang,  unless  it  was  so 
great  as  to  make  the  centrifugal  force  at  its  summit  superior 
to  the  centripetal:  and  it  certainly  is  not  to  such  ima- 
ginary cases  as  this  that  the  passages  in  question  can 
refer. 

But  independently  of  these  considerations,  which  may 
seem  rather  to  affect  the  strict  accuracy  of  the  statement 
than  the  general  truth  of  the  explanation,  how  do  the  facts 
stand  ?  Is  it  the  danger  either  of  crushing  or  of  breaking  off 
the  projecting  portions  of  a  mountain,  which  principally 
determines  its  height  and  shape?  and  does  the  height  so 
correspond  to  the  strength  of  the  material,  as  by  itself  to  fur« 
nish  any  valuable  information  with  respect  to  the  constitution 
of  the  mountain  ? 

On  the  latter  question  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  great  variety  of  elevations  assumed  by  the  same  substance 
in  different  places ;  to  contrast,  for  instance,  the  little  elcva^ 
tion  of  the  small  granitic  portions  of  England,  not  merely 
with  the  great  heights  which  granite  attains  elsewhere,  but 
with  the  loftier  ridges  of  other  rocks  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood:  and  to  advert  to  the  fact  that  many  consider* 
able  mountains  consist  of  a  variety  of  strata^  some  ha^^der  and 
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some  softer,  and  that  all  these  would  have  to  be  taken  into 
account,  even  upon  Dr.  Arnott's  own  principle,  before  the 
constitution  of  the  mountain  could  be  ascertained  from  its 
elevation  only.  We  may  also  remark,  that  in  the  Alps,  lime- 
stone is  found  in  very  high  positions,  and  in  steep,  abrupt 
faces:  the  granite  is  the  highest,  but  the  limestone  is, 
in  some  cases,  at  an  elevation  nearly  as  great.  In  opposition 
to  the  Doctor's  theory  it  may  be  added  also,  that  serpentine, 
one  of  the  most  tenacious  of  rocks,  is  never  found  to  form 
mountains  or  high  hills. 

Again,  the  general  proposition  may  be  true,  though  it 
is  nut  to  be  received  without  large  allowance  for  overstate- 
ment, that  ^material  of  inferior  strength  exhibits  more 
humble  risings  and  more  rounded  surfaces.'  But  in  ascribing 
this  effect  to  the  quality  of  the  material,  is  the  danger  of 
crushing,  or  breaking  off,  to  be  the  only,  or  even  the  prin- 
cipal thing  attended  to  ?  There  are  very  few  ways  in  which 
the  latter  is  likely  to  happen ;  the  most  obvious  are  where  a 
mountain  originally  overhung,  or  where,  either  by  the  under- 
mining or  crumbling  away  of  some  soft  inferior  stratum,  or 
by  the  alteration  of  the  position  of  the  whole  mass  by  some 
violent  convulsions,  part,  originally  supported  by  matter  under 
it,  is  left  to  depend  on  its  own  cohesion  for  its  stability. 
Even  of  these  possible  causes  the  two  latter  are  not  even 
suggested.  But  it  will  be  in  a  very  small  number  of  instances 
comparatively,  that  the  effect  of  softness  and  structure, 
evident  as  it  may  be  in  its  results,  is  thus  to  be  explained  : 
and  that  knowledge  is  not  only  imperfect  but  erroneous, 
which,  in  attributing  observed  appearances  to  such  causes, 
neglects  to  trace  their  operation  under  the  different  circum- 
stances to  which  the  materials  appear  to  have  been  exposed. 
The  hardness  or  softness,  the  brittleness  or  toughness,  of 
different  earths  or  rocks,  their  liability  to  the  action  of  heat, 
of  moisture,  or  of  air,  their  crystalline  or  other  character, 
their  disposition  in  strata,  or  in  more  irregular  masses,  are  all 
circumstances  which,  under  the  various  changes  to  which 
they  have  been  exposed,  will  produce  a  marked  and  traceable 
effect.  The  action,  indeed,  either  of  the  earthquake  or  of  the 
deluge,  the  dislocations  produced  either  by  elevation  or  de- 
pression, will  generally  act  with  most  power  on  the  substances 
of  weaker  consistence :  but  this  does  not  render  it  the  less 
necessary  to  point  out  the  forces  to  which  the  surface  of  the 
earth  appears  to  have  been  exposed,  and  to  trace  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  modified,  (even  where  this  is  correctly 
referred  to  the  character  of  the  rocks  of  which  it  consists,)  to 
the  causes  which  have  really  enabled  that  character  to  pro- 
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dace  the  effects  explained.    Withoat  this,  the  reader  is  not 
merely  permitted,  bat  he  is  led  to  beliere  that  the  iv^iole 
xesuk  is  produced  io  a  manner  vhieh  really  is  of  rare  and 
partial  occurrence :  and  lookiiig  to  the  work  of  Dr.  AmoCt 
as  one  devoted  to  education,  in  wbidi  point  of  rie\r  alone 
it  falls  within  our  soc^  to  ooosfder  it^  we  know  no  tendeocj 
more  mischieFon^  than  that  wUth  such  reasonings  possess. 
They  accustom  the  mind  to  acquieace  in  an  imperfect  knov^ 
ledge,  and  to  assucoe,  beoause  a  particidar  &ct  will  plauslbfy 
account  for  some  appearaoceSy  that  it  need  look  no  farther. 
but  may  rely  on  that  one  fact  aa  the  oooasion  of  all  it  sees. 
We  must  again  advert  to  the  ciroaaistancey  that  the  fullest 
developemeat  of  scientific  sufageets  which  can  be  giren  in 
such  a  work  as  Dr.  Arnott's,  is,  after  all,  a  very  imperfect 
one ;  and  this  makes  the  mischief  of  such  inaceniacies  as 
we  have  pointed  out  greater  than  it  would  be  in  a  more 
regular  treatise,  because  the  reader  is  Jess  capable  of  detecting" 
the  error  into  which  he  ms^  be  led.    He  is  not  furnished 
with  the  means  of  absolute  demonstration ;  he  ought  there* 
fore  to  be  disciplined  into  caution.    With  this  observation 
we  conclude.    It  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  direct 
attention  principally  to  the  various  merits  of  the  work  as 
addressed  to  the  largest  proportion  of  readers,  instead   of 
pointing  out  errors.     We  have  already  mentioned  the  general 
nature  of  these  excellencies  ;  but  we  ought  not  to  omit  all 
mention  of  the  very  interesting  medical  and  anatoniical  illus- 
trations  which  form  a  princip^  departtneiit  of  the  work,  and 
which  might  perhaps  entitle  it  to  notice  as  a  treatise  of  pro* 
fessional  education.     It  is,  however,  as  a  work  of  general 
circulation,  that  it  is  of  most  importance  :  and  it  is  because 
its  merits  and  popularity,  and  the  pretensions  which  it  ad- 
vances to   set  the  fashion  of    a   new  style   and   order  of 
education,  render  any  error  in  its  fundamental  principles  of 
extensive  danger*  that  we  have  thought  it  material  to  subject 
it  to  somewhat  minute,  and  it  may  seem,  severe  examination. 
The  mischief  of  any  siich  error,  in  any  branch  of  elementary 
instruction,  is  great ;  but  it  is  greatest  if  it  affect  those  sub- 
jects to  which  recourse  is  commonly  had  to  correct  any  vague 
or  loose  habits  of  mind,  which  may  have  been  allowed  to  grow 
up  during  the  acquirement  of  other  branches  of  knowledge. 
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Two  Essays  on  the  Geography  of  Ancient  Asia^  intended 

partly  to  illustrate  the  Canmdgna  of  Alexander^  and  the 

JlnaMasis  of  Xenophon,    By  the  Rev.  John  Williams^ 

Vicar  of  Lampeter,  and  Rector  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy, 

These  two  essays  of  Mr.  Williams,  being  designed  to  effect 

a  complete  revolution  in  our  geographical  systems  of  ancient 

Asidi  deserve  some  examination.   The  Edinburgh'  Review  has 

already  given  its  sanction  to  Mr.  Williams's  new  system ;  and 

we  perceive  that,  on  one  most  important  point,  the  slt;,e  of 

JBlcbatana,  a  learned  German*  has  adopted,  perhaps  without 

inquiry,  the  same  conclusions  as  the  English  critic. 

The  main  design  of  the  first  essay  is  to  demonstrate  that 
Ispahan  is  on  or  near  the  site  of  Ecbatana,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Media.  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  ancient  geography  of  Asia  that  three  different 
positions  have  been  assigned  as  the  site  of  the  Median  £c« 
batana— -Tabriz,  Hamadan,  and  Ispahan.  The  claims  of  the 
first  town  are  now  entirely  set  aside ;  and  indeed  no  person 
who  had  the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  Asiatic  geography 
could  for  a  moment  have  advanced  such  an  hypothesis. 
Hamadan  and  Ispahan  are  at  present  the  two  rivals,  and  the 
latter  has  won  the  favour  of  Mr.  Williams.  The  '  Geo- 
graphical Memoir  of  Ecbatana'  contains  so  much  that  is 
really  foreign  from  the  question,  that  we  should  hardlv  know 
how  to  handle  it,  if  Mr.  W.  had  not  himself  prescribed  the 
precise  and  true  way  of  treating  the  subject.  In  p.  10.  he 
remarks ; 

*  In  attempting  to  impress  the  Society  (the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh)  with  the  conviction  that  Ecbatana  was  either  on  the 
site,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ispahan,  my  intention  is  to 
prove  the  truth  of  my  own  supposition,  without  aHuding  to  previous 
theories,  for  the  establishment  of  the  truth  necessarily  includes  the 
refutation  of  errors.' 

In  the  same  way,  without  examining  the  testimony  of 
Diodorus  and  Arrian,  or  Mr.  Williams's  exposition  of  their 
geography,  which  we  do  not  think  positively  decisive 
either  way,  we  will  put  the  question  on  the  Itinerary  of 
Isidore  of  Charax,  and  contend  that,  by  this  alone,  Ha- 
madan is  proved  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Median  Ecbatana. 
Mr.  W.  also  has  tested  his  theory  by  the  Itinerary  of  Isidore, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  examination  of  it  he  remarks 
(p.  65),  '  on  the  whole,  every  candid  reader  will  allow,  that 
if  Isidore's  Itinerary  does  not  (as  far  as  it  has  been  examinedf) 

*  Mr.  Lassen  of  Bonn^  ia  his  review  of  Bopp's  Sanskrit  Grammar.  (Indischtt 
BibUothek.  1830.) 

t  Thiai8aaimportaotr«»^rTatioii--Mr,W.b«snoteausiin«dit. 
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terminate  at  lapahim,  there  must  be  a  greater  number  of 
accidental  coincidences^  than  ever  before  occurred  to  eonfiim 
an  error/  The  question  then  between  Hamadanand  Ispahan 
may  be  fairly  tried  by  this  Itinerary. 

The  Itinerary  of  Isidore,   entitled  StoSmtoJ  Ha^woi,  is 
probably  a  fragment  of  a  larger  work.     It  begins  at  Zeugma 
(the  modern  Bir)  on  the  Euphrates,  and,  taking  the   line  of 
a  commercial  route,  passes  through  Anatho  on  the  Euphrates* 
Seleuceia  on  the  Tigris,  Ecbatana,  Rhagae,  the  Caspian  pylae, 
and  terminates  at  Alexandropolis  in  Arachosla.     The  r*ar- 
thians,   Isidore  remarks,   call   Arachosia   by  the   name   of 
White  India.     The  Itinerary  between  Zeugma  and  Seleuceia 
has  no  connexion  with  the  present  question  :  the  position  of 
Seleuceia  also  is  well  known  (lat.  33"  8',  long.  44°  SS',  on  the 
Tigris,  about  twenty  geographical  miles   below  Bagdad)  ; 
and  we  shall,  therefore,  with  Mr.  W.,  begin  our  examination 
from  this  point.    The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  Itinerary 
between  Seleuceia  and  Ecbatana. 

^  Next*  to  Seleuceia  commences  the  province  of  Apollo- 
niatis,  the  route  through  which  is  thirty-three  schoeni.  It 
contains  several  villages,  which  serve  as  orabyMl  (halting- 
places),  and  a  great  city,  Artemita.  The  river  Sil/a  flows 
through  the  city,  which  is  fifteen  schoeni  from  Seleuceia. 
Artemita  is  now  called  Chalasar. 

'  The  next  province  is  Chalonitis :  the  route  through  itj 
twenty* one  schoeni.  It  contains  five  villages,  halting-places ; 
and  Chala,  a  Greek  city,  fifteen  schoeni  from  the  borders  of 
ApoUoniatis.  Five  schoeni  further  is  the  mountain  range  of 
Zagros,  the  boundary  of  Chalonitis  and  Media. 

*  Next  comes  Media,  twenty-two  schoeni.  It  begins  with 
the  district  of  Karina,  which  contains  five  villages,  halting- 
places,  but  no  city. 

'  Then  Cambadene,  thirty-one  schoeni.  The  villages  are 
five,  being  also  halting-places  or  stations.  There  is  one 
city  called  Baptana,  on  a  mountain,  where  there  is  a  figure 
{ayaKtMt)  of  Semiramis,  and  a  pillar. 

^  Then  Upper  Media,  thirty-eight  schoeni.  The  city  of 
Konkobar,  with  its  temple  of  Artemis,  is  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  province,  three  schoeni  from  the  borders  of 
Cambadene;  then  Maziniaman,  a  custom-house,  three  schoeni 
further;  then  to  Adragianas,  a  royal  residence  among  the 
Batani,  which  Tigranes  the  Armenian  destroyed,  four  schoeni ; 
and  thence  to  Apobatana,  the  capital  of  Media,  where  there 
is  a  treasury,  and  where  they  perpetually  sacrifice  to  Anaitis, 
twelve  schoeni.  Beyond,  this  are  three  villages^  which  are 
stations.* 

*  Hiididn'i /Minor  GoogrBphwrf,  vol.  11. ' 
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•  Apobatane^  is  Isidord's  name  for  Ccbatana,  such  changes 
Seing  commonly  enough  made  by  Greek  writers  whenever 
they  fancied  a  foreign  word,  or  part  of  a  foreign  word,  to 
contain  something  like  a  Greek  root.  Mr.  W.  also  contends 
that  Apobatana  and  Ecbatana  are  the  same  place,  a  fact  of 
which  we  shall  soon  have  no  doubt  when  we  come  to  a  more 
particular  examination  of  the  Itinerary.  Mr.  W.  then  pro- 
ceeds to  deduce  the  value  of  the  schoenus,  which  he  says  he 
has  no  doubt  is  the  same  as  the  royal  parasang  of  ancient 
Persia.  Following  the  line  of  the  Itinerary  he  computes 
the  distance  on  the  map  between  the  Zeugma  of  Isidore  and 
Seleiiceiaon  the  Tigris  to  be  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles 
(geographical  or  English  he  does  not  say)  ;  he  then  divides 
this  result  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-four,  the  number  of 
schoeni  between  Zeugma  and  Seleuceia,  and  finds  that 
<  three  miles  and  a  quarter  on  the  map  answer  almost  to  a 
nicety  to  the  schoenus  of  Isidore.' — Again  i 

*  The  total  of  the  distance  between  Seleuoeia  and  Apobatana 
amounts  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  schoeni ;  which,  reduced 
to  the  above  rate,  give  four  hundred  and  twenty  miles  within  a 
fraction.  The  distance  between  Seleuceia  and  Ispahan  on  the  map 
is  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles,—- a  coincidence  for  which 
nothing,  except  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  truth,  can  ac« 
count.' 

Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  account  for  this  coincidence,  with- 
out admitting  Mr.  W.'s  conclusion.  Mr.  W.  first  of  all  de- 
duces a  value  of  the  schoenus  in  miles  by  following  the  track 
of  the  Ititierary  along  the  Euphrates,  and  by  comparing  this 
line  of  distance  with  the  schoeni  of  Isidore.  Now  it  is  not 
worth  while  showing  that  we  do  not  know  the  course  of  the 
river  accurately  enough  to  avoid  an  error  of  at  least  one 
hundred  miles  *  in  reckoning  so  long  a  distance  ;  but  this  is 
a  fact  of  small  importance  compared  with  the  application 
which  the  author  makes  of  the  value  of  the  schoenus  thus 
discovered.  Mr.  W.  puts  one  leg  of  his  compasses  on  the 
ruins  of  Seleuceia,  and  whisking  round  the  other  with  his 
radius  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  miles^  he  cuts  through 
Ispahan,  which,  therefore^  is  Ecbatana.  The  onlv  fault  of 
this  method  is,  that  it  goes  on  the  supposition  of  the  line  of 
road  between  Seleuceia  and  Ispahan,  when  reduced  to  what 

*  Mr.  W.  seems,  in  another  part  of  his  book,  to  be  of  the  same  opinion ;  for, 
in  p.  144,  speaking  of  tlie  distance  between  Thapsacus  and  Babylon,  which  is  tha 
greatest  part  of  the  line  of  Isidore's  route,  he  has  the  following  remark,  in  which 
we  fully  concur :— '  As  the  road  from  Thapsacus  to  Babylon  must  have,  in  the 
desert,  followed  the  course  of  the  river  in  its  various  bendings,  we  can  draw  no 
certaia  conclusions  until  that  part  of  the  stream  of  the  Euphrates  be  better  mapped 
than  it  is  at  present.*  And  yet  this  very  track,  which  in  one  part  of  his  essay  h4^ 
considers  to  be  unknown,  he  here  considers  to  be  perfecUy  well  known. 
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he  calls  map  distance,  being  perfectly  straight ^  and  hanng 
no  bend  or  angle  in  it, — a  supposition,  however,  quite  sum* 
cient  to  vitiate  the  resnlt,  if  there  were  no  other  objection .  In 
feet,  this  coincidence  of  the  road  distance  and  the  map  dis* 
lance,  prores  that  Ispahan  is  not  Ecbatana^. 

Mr.  Williams  adds,  after  this  application  of  the  com* 
passes — 

*  There  may,  however,  on  examining  the  Itinerary  in  detail,  such 
discrepancies  be  discovered  which  may,  in  a  considerable  degree,  la- 
vaKdate  the  general  conclusion.  This,  therefore,  must  be  obviated 
by  a  niinute  examination  of  the  whole  route/ 

In  examining  the  ancient  Itineraries  we  are  never  sure 
that  we  are  on  the  right  line  of  road,  unless  we  find  occa- 
sionally  some  place  that  preserves  its  name,  or  some  remark* 
able  natural  or  artificial  object  to  serve  as  a  land-mark,  and 
enable  us  to  fill  up  the  intervening  spaces  with  probability. 
Distances  are  continually  fallacious,  for  the  causes  of  error 
are  numerous  :  we  must,  therefore,  look  for  other  assistance. 
Now  Mr.  Williams,  in  examining  the  names  which  Isidore  gives 
between  Selenceia  and  Ecbatana,  (assumed  to  be  Ispahan,) 
is  not  able  to  assign  the  position  of  one  single  place  with  the 
least  show  of  probability.  He  can  find  no  route  that  he  can 
trust,  and  for  a  very  good  reason,  the  country  possessing:  no 
inducement  to  travel  through  it.  A  passage  of  StrjAof 
misinterpreted,  and  a  number  of  very  vague  conjectures,  are 
all  that  we  find,  and  for  a  more  minute  knowledge  of  them' 
we  refer  those  who  wish  to  possess  it  to  p.  61,  &c.  Mr. 
Williams,  in  the  beginning  of  his  essay,  considers  it  a  strong 
presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  Ispahan  being  on  the  site 
of  Ecbatana,  that  nearly  all  the  great  cities  of  antiquity  have 
their  modem  representatives  some  where  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. This  is  perfectly  true,  but  applies  with  perhaps 
nearly  equal  truth  to  great  lines  of  road.  Now  of  all  the 
roads  that  run  from  Bagdad  (which,  as  we  have  remarked,  is 
only  about  trwenty  geographical  miles  from  Seleuceia)  none  is 
so  well  known  as  that  through  Kermanshaw  to  Hamadan. 
It  has  been  the  ordinary  route  of  travellers  from  Bagdad  to 

*  Let  ns  reverse  Mr.  WxHiams's  mode  of  proceeding:  mippow  tbat  lapahau  is 
proved  to  be  Ecbatanai  the  compass  distance  from  Seleuceia  is  four  hundred  and 
twenty  miles^  carra|i|M»6ing  to. one  bundled  and  twenty-nine  schoeni ;  therefore  I 
schoenus  =  3^  miles  on  the  map.  JNow,  sumwse  ve  wast  to  find  out  when 
Bir  Ss  on  the  Euphrates ;  the  distance  in  schoeni  from  Seleuceia  is  174,  which  are 
eaoal  to  565  miles.  Fis  one  kg  on  Seleuceia,  and  cut  the  Buphraf  ee  with  a  radius 
of  565  miles  (we  are  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  direeiion  of  the  route  between 
the  two  extreme  points,  as  in  the  case  between  Seleuceia  and  Ispahan),  and  we 
cut  the  Euphrates  not  at  Bir,  but  at  a  point  more  tkan  thrte  dtgrcu  north  of  it. 

+    Lib.    xvi.  p.  744,  Casaub.  9^h  U  rl  wxI#f   is  transUted  *  nearly  direct 
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Ispahan,  or  from  Ispahan  to  Bagdad*^  for  a  very  long  time 
up  to  the  present  day. 

,0n  this  line  of  road,  twenty  f  miles  beyond  Kermanshaw^ 
we  find  the  sculptured  rocks  of  Besittoon,  which  we  believ0 
to  represent  the  Baptana  of  Isidore,  and  the  Bagistana  (gar-' 
den  or  park  district)  of  Diodorus.  Besittoon  h  about 
seventy  miles  from  Hamadan ;  but  the  distance  of  Baptana 
from  Ecbatana  cannot  be  deduced  from  Isidore,  becauae  he 
does  not  state  in  what  part  of  Cambadene  it  ia  sUyated* 

But  it  may  be  said,  where  is  the  pillar  of  Semirami^  ?  .  We 
must  admit  that  Ker  Porter  could  not  find  it^  though  Olivier 
describes  it,  and  gives  a  picture  of  it  X,  Mr.  WiUiwia  places 
Baptana,  however,  between  Shuster  and  Ispahan,  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  geographical  milea  S.S.E.  of .  our 
Baptana;  and  then  he  adds — *  1  have  no  information  to 
communicate  on  the  sulyect  of  the  intervening  stationa  be- 
tween Cambadene  and  Ecbatana.'  But  the  map  which  ac- 
companies Mr,  Williams's  essay  has  soDoe  very  important 
information,  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive  b<Me  h9 
could  have  overlooked.  As  we  advance  from  Besittoim 
towards  Hamadan,  we  find  the  ruins  of  the  magnificent 
temple  of  Kungavar,  distant  from  Hamadan  about  forty-five 
miles  §.  The  Konkobar  of  Isidore  and  the  Temple  of  Artemia 
are  nineteen  schoeni  from  Ecbatana*  Whether  the  Kungavar 
of  modem  travellers  and  the  Konkobar  of  Isidora  are  the 
same  place,  we  leave  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers.  If 
they  believe  them  to  be  the  same^  the  inference  as  to  the  site 
of  Ecbatana  is  obvious.  It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Williams, 
who  is  acquainted  both  with  Kinneir's  map  and  Memoir,  and 
who  has  also  inserted  in  his  own  map  the  positions  of  Besittoon 
and  Kungavar,  should  have  treated  the  former  position  so 
briefly,  and  not  have  mentioned  the  latter  at  all. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  schoeous,  if  we  compare  the  dis^ 
tances  given  between  Hamadan  and  Kungavar,  the  nineteen 
schoeni  of  Isidore  with  the  forty^five  miles  of  Kianeir,  we 
shall  find  the  schoenus  of  Isidore  (which  we  presuBie  to  be 
a  road  distance)  equal  to  2-^  English  miles  of  road  distance. 
This  result  may  be  very  inexact,  owing  to  inaccuracy  in 
Isidore's  distance,  or  to  corruption  of  the  numbers  in  the 
Greek  text,  or  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  modem  estimate  of 
the  distance,  or  to  all  these  causes  combined.    We  have  not 

*  See,  for  example,  Tavcrnier'f  TraTelt ;  hit  route,  in  book  iii^  chap.  6.,  pasfet 
through  Kungavar  (K»yiu/im^)t  leaving  Hamadan  on  the  north. 

t  We  take  the  authority  of  Kinneu'a  Memoir  of  the  Penian  Empire,  p.  130| 
whoie  map  Mr.  WiUiama  haa  re&ired  to. 

i  Olivier,  roL  iii.,  p.  23,  hut  he  relert  it  to  tiie  mn  of  the  SaaainidA. 

f  SeeKerPoiter|Tolii.|p.  140,    Kinneir,  p.  129.    Olineri  Thercnoti  Ac,      « 
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attempted,  in  this  examination^  to  deduce  the  value  of  the 
schoenus  from  comparing  modern  routes  between  Hamadan 
and  Bagdad  with  the  Itinerary  of  Isidore,  because  we  cannot 
find  one  which  we  can  trust.  We^  therefore,  leave  undecided 
the  question  of  the  value  of  the  schoenus,  as  \i^  precise  esti« 
mation  is  not  necessary  for  deciding  the  site  of  JScbatana. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  we  consider  it  unnecessary  to 
examine  Arrian  and  Diodorus  in  order  to  decide  the  question. 
The  evidence  of  the  former  will  not  decide  the  dispute;  and  that 
of  the  latter  is  generally  to  be  suspected,  when  not  confirmed 
by  other  authority.  As  far  as  Arrian  and  Diodorus  have  made 
any  impression  on  us,  it  is  in  favour  of  Hamadan  ;  and  this 
may  be  considered  as  a  sufiicient  reply  (for  this  part  of  the 
subject)  to  Mr.  Williams's  conviction  ^  depending  on  moral 
grounds'  (see  p.  27)  that  Hamadan  is  not  Ecbatana. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  subject  of  Ecbatana,  we  must  notice 
the  curious  and  ingenious  use  which  Mr.  Williams  has  made 
of  a  quotation  from  Eratosthenes  (found  in  Strabo,  book  ii.). 
Eratosthenes,  as  ordinary  readers  understand  him,  means  to 
say  that  Thapsacus,  Gaugamela,  Arbela,  Ecbatana,  and  the 
CaspiiB  pylffi,  lie  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  line  of  equal  length 
of  days,  or,  in  other  words,  nearly  in  the  same  latitude.  But 
Mr.  Williams  very  dexterously  contends  that  this  is  the  Assy-- 
rian  Ecbatana^  a  place,  according  to  him,  quite  distinct  from 
the  Median  capitaL  Strabo,  whom  Mr.  Williams  makes  use  of 
to  prove  that  Artemita  is  nearly  due  east  of  Seleuceia,  is  dis- 
carded when  he  does  not  answer  the  purpose,  and  we  are  told 
(p.  67),  that '  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Strabo  was  acquainted 
with  the  true  position  of  Ecbatana  or  not.'  And  yet  we  find 
Strabo  quoted  immediately  after  to  prove  the  position  of  cer- 
tain mountain  tribes,  whose  abodes  are  rather  more  variable 
than  the  site  of  Ecbatana.  We  believe  with  Mr.  Williams 
that  Strabo  did  not  well  comprehend  the  geography  of  eastern 
Asia,  and  this  may  have  arisen  in  part  from  his  not  having 
used  any  tabular  construction  by  which  he  might  rectify  and 
test  his  description.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Major  Rennell, 
and  may,  perhaps,  explain  in  part  the  monstrous  blunders  to 
be  found  in  the  eastern  geography  of  Strabo. 

Mr.  Williams  has  added  a  few  remarks  on  the  Syrian  Ecba-^ 
tana^  where  Cambyses  died.  Pliny  informs  us  it  was  on  Mount 
Carmel,  which  is  as  hard  to  believe,  as  when  he  tells  us 
(Lib.  iv.  70  that  the  demus  Thria  was  near  Marathon. 
Mannert  (Geographic  von  Arabien,  &c.  p.  277)  suggests 
that  the  Ecbatana  of  Herodotus  may  be  Bathyra,  east  of  the 
Jordan,  which  is  called  Ecbatana  in  the  Greek  text  of 
Josephus.     The  German  geographer  cannot  imagine  why 
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Canibydes  should  turn  out  of  his  way  to  Carmel,  when  he 
was  hurrying  to  Susa  to  punish  the  usurper  of  his  throne. 
Mr.  Williams  gives  the  following  solution,  p.  72 : 

'  Tfl  it  not  difficult  to  conceive  why  Cambyses,  summoned  home- 
wards as  he  was  by  a  most  formidable  and  successful  conspiracy, 
should  have  turned  aside  and  have  visited  the  heights  of  Mount 
Carmel,  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  bigoted  monarch  wished 
to  purify  himself  from  the  pollutions  of  the  bestial  gods  of  Egypt*, 
by  offering  sacrifices  after  the  manner  of  his  ancestors,  at  the  Syrian 
Ecbatana?' 

Let  the  reader  decide  for  himself. 

The  second  essay  of  Mr.  Williams  is  on  the  geography  of 
the  Anabasis,  a  subject  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  one  in 
which  certainty  on  some  points  is  hardly  attainable.  After  a 
careful  examination  of  Mr.  Williams's  essay,  and  Major 
Rennell's  *  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,'  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  Major  is^  on  all  the  important  points,  right,  and  that 
Mr.  Williams  is  nearly  always  wrong. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  examine  minutely,  in  so  limited 
a  space,  all  the  points  in  which  we  differ  from  Mr.  Williams, 
and  therefore  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  few.  We  will 
begin  with  the  position  of  Tbapsacus,  which  is  generally 
placed  at  £1  Der :  Mr.  Williams  places  it  opposite  to  Raccai 
and  near  the  'Surieh  of  Arrowsmith's  map,^  which  is  on 
the  Euphrates,  about  sixty  geographical  miles  in  a  straight 
line  N.  W.  of  £1  Der.  Mr.  Williams's  proof  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Tbapsacus  is,  in  one  striking  particular,  like  his 
proof  about  the  site  of  Ecbatana.  He  wishes  to  show  that 
there  were  three  passages  of  the  river  by  the  name  of  Zeugma : 
one  Zeugma  Mr.  Williams  calls  the  Commagenian,  and  places 
at  Samosata :  a  second,  (which  he  considers  to  be  the  Zeugma 
of  Ptolemy,  Isidore,  the  Peutinger  tables,  and  the  Antonine 
Itinerary,)  he  places  at  Bir,  and  calls  the  Cyrrhestic  \  and  the 
third  is  the  ancient  Zeugma  of  Strabo,  otherwise  called 
Tbapsacus.  The  passages  in  Strabo  f  distinctly  show  that  he 
thought  there  were  only  two  places  called  Zeugma  \  and  fur- 
ther, that  neither  of  these  is  at  Samosata,  but  that  one  is  the 
old  Zeugma  or  Tbapsacus,  and  the  other  near  the  boundary 
of  Commagene  and  Mesopotamia.  One  of  the  passages  of 
Strabo  referred  to  (p.  749)y  is  thus  translated  and  commented 
on  by  Mr.  Williams  (p.  129).  The  uppermost  Zeugma, 
he  remarks,  was  at  Samosata,  thus  described  by  Strabo : 

*  Commagene  is  small,  but  has  a  strong  city  Samosata,  in  which 
was  the  royal  palace.     The  country  is  now  a  Roman  province. 

*  Bat  Cambysei  nocked  the  be^ial  godi  of  Egypt,  and  killed  them, 
t  Stnbo,  p.  664.  747. 749.  Cawub.  Ed. 
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The  ienitory  around  Samosata  is  small  but  very  fertile.    Thttt  ai 
fraent  is  the  Zeugma  of  the  Euphrates/ 

The  words  in  italics  are  thus  printed  by  Mr.  Williams,  as 
proving  this  Zeugma  to  be  at  Samosata;  but  we  pray  those, 
who  wUl  treat  a  Greek  author  fidrly^  to  say  if  this  passage 
can  be  tortured  to  mean  anything  beyond  this^  that  the 
Zeugma  is  in  Commagene.  And  this  interpretation  is  the 
only  one  that  will  accord  with  the  passages  (p.  746,  7^7)^ 
where  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  near  the  boundary  between  Com- 
magene and  Mesopotamia.  We  consider  then  that  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  Cyrrhestic  Zeugma  (Bir),  and  the 
Commagenian  or  Strabonian  Zeugma  (which  Mr.  Williama 
places  at  Samosata) ;  we  put  them  both  at  Blr.  Mr.  Williams, 
having  settled  his  Zeugma  at  Samosata,  proceeds  to  measure 
distances,  a  very  dubious  operation  in  a  part  of  the  world  not 
well  known,  and  a  peculiarly  unsuccessful  one  in  his  hands. 
Erastosthenes  says*,  that  it  is  forty-eight  hundred  stad.  from 
Babylon  to  Thapsacus,  along  the  river ;  and  two  thousand 
more  from  Thapsacus  to  Zeugma.  The  distance  given  by 
Eratosthenes  along  the  river  from  Babylon  to  Thapsacus  Mr. 
Williams  does  not  rely  upon,  because,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, he  has  no  confidence  in  our  maps  of  that  part  of  the 
river.  But  for  the  line  between  Thapsacus  and  Zeugma,  he 
does  take  the  measurement  of  Eratosthenes ;  he  also  makes 
the  distance  on  our  maps  between  Surieh  and  Samosata  to  be 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  (English  we  suppose) ;  and 
then  by  estimating  the  stad.  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  to  a  mile, 
the  distances  agree  wonderfully  well.  We  make  the  same 
distance  to  be  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  geographical 
miles,  or  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  English  miles. 
But  how  can  such  a  difierence  arise ?  'I  regard,'  says  Mr. 
Williams,  *  the  elbow  at  Balis  as  infinitely  exaggerated,*  and 
accordingly,  in  his  reckoning,  he  cuts  it  off.  This  is  one  of 
the  numerous  instances  in  these  essays  in  which  the  author 
tells  us  that  he  has  private  reasons  f,  which  he  does  not 
communicate,  for  knowing  some  very  important  facts. 

We  do  not  think  that  any  careful  geographer  can  admit 
Mr.  Williams's  mode  of  measurement,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  making  the  distances  fit  the  theory.  But  what  must 
we  say  to  the  following  extract,  p.  144. 

*  We  have  before  seen,  that  the  Zeugma  of  Strabo  was  the  bridge 
across  the  Euphrates  at  Samosata ;  but  here  he  repeats  his  defini- 
tion in  order,  as  it  were,  to  avoid  ambiguity :  the  distance  between 
the  Zeugma  in  Commagene  (where  Mesopotamia  commences)  and 
Thapsacus  {  is  two  thousand  stadia.' 

•  Strabo,  p.  746.  t  See  p.  69. 208.  {  Stralw,  p.  746. 
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If  Mr.  WUliamB'a  tbeoiy  of  the  Zeugoia  beiiig  at  Samosata 
is  true,  and  if  Mesopotamia  commeaces  at  tba  Zeugma  of 
Straboy  as  it^  really  does,  then  Mesopotamia  commences  at 
Samosata,  which  certainly  is  not  true^  even  according  to 
Strabo. 

The  author  has  spent  unnecessary  labour  in  establishing 
Nicephorium  on  the  site  of  Racea  (which  cannot  be  disputed), 
for  the  piirpose  of  thereby  proving  *  the  site  of  Thapsacus  to 
be  opposite  to  it.  We  differ  altogether  with  him  on  this 
point,  and  do  not  consider, U)e  position  of  Thapsacus  to 
depend  on  that  of  Nicephorium.  The  author's  reasons  for 
asserting  this  connexion  may  be  seen  p.  132. 

Among  other  things  contained  in  these  reasons,  we  cannot 
see  how,  according  to  the  figures  in  the  author's  book,  Thap- 
sacus, which  is  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  in  Ptolemy's  longi-- 
tude  73^  l(y,  can  be  said  to  be  opposite  to  Nicephorium,  which 
is  on  the  other  side  and  in  longitude  7^^  &'•  Possibly  these, 
may  be  typographical  errors.  Also,  we  cannot  comprehend 
the  following  remark — ^it  may  be  etymologically  inferred, 
that,  as  the  Macedonian  Amphipolis  occupied  both  banks  of 
the  river  Strymon,  Thapsacus,  on  which  they  conferred  the 
same  name,  had  also  a  city  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  to  face  it/  If  the  Macedonian  Amphipolis  had 
been  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  it  was  not,  the  com^ 
parison  would  have  been  more  apt. 

There  are  difficulties  about  the  site  of  Thapsacus,  which 
we  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  removef ;  but  it  seems  more 
probable  that  Thapsacus  is  at  £1  Der  than  opposite  Racca, 
at  least  till  better  reasons  can  be  given  for  Racca  than  Mr. 
Williams  has  yet  found.  We  cannot  conclude  this  tedious, 
but  not  uninteresting  subject  to  scholars,  better  than  in  the 
author's  own  words :  *  1  fear  that  my  readers  will  feel  as 
wearied  of  the  names  of  Thapsacus  and  Racca  as  I  feel  my- 
self ;  but  they  must  remember,  that,  had  the  proof  been  very 
direct  and  easy,  it  would  not  have  remained  so  long  unknown.' 
Our  laboar  would  be  endless  were  we  to  follow  Mr. 
Williams  and  the  retreating  Greeks  through  all  the  difficulties 
of  their  route,  and  the  still  greater  difficulties  of  the  numerous 
citations  which  the  author  has  collected.  There  is  a  short 
dissertation  on  the  site .  of  Opis,  a  town  which  the  Greeks 
passed  by  in  their  retreat,  and  the  author,  at  the  close  of  his 

"*  The  principal  argument  is,  that  the  epitomizer  of  Strabo  makes  the  distance 
of  Nicephorium  and  Thapsacus  one  hundred  stadia.  We  leave  this  assertion  to 
have  its  full  weight,  which  is  about  as  much  as  that  of  the  passage  in  Strabo, 
where,  by  some  odd  blunder,  Thapsacus  is  said  to  be  seven  stadia  from  the 
Mediterranean, 
f  See  Xenophon,  Anabaib,  i,  4t  18>  19«  5|  1«  Jtenneir^  Anabasis,  p.  60, 
July— Oct,  1831,  y 
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remarkB^  ^  assumes  it  as  a  fact,  that  the  Opis  of  Xenopbon 
was  about  seven  miles  above  the  Koote  of  the  map.  It  it 
from  this  spot  that  I  commence  the  return  of  the  Greeks  op 
the  river/  This  is  the  most  startling  assumption  in  the 
whole  book,  and  only  equalled  by  the  importance  of  the  results 
which  flow  from  it.  Between  the  point  where  Major  Renoell 
makes  the  Greeks  cross  the  river  on  their  retreat  northward, 
and  the  assumed  point  of  our  author^  there  are  no  less  than 
eighty  geographical  miles  in  a  straight  line;  the  assumed 
point  of  Mr.  VViLliams^  of  course,  is  the  more  southerly.  It 
would  be  rather  curious,  if  there  were  nothing  on  the  line 
of  route,  which  should  decide  between  two  such  conflicting 
theories.  We  believe,  however,  there  is  ample  evidence  of 
Mr.  Williams  being  wrong.  But  those  who  wish  to  under- 
stand the  question  well  must  study  it,  and  neither  take  the 
assertions  of  Mr.  Williams  on  credit,  nor  our  own,  which  are 
necessarily  less  supported  by  proof,  owing  to  the  narrow 
limits  within  which  the  nature  of  a  periodical  publication 
confines  us.  Mujor  Rennell  considers  that  among  other 
proofs  of  his  map  construction  being  right,  we  now  find  a 
Zab,  which  corresponds  to  the  Zabatas  or  Zapatas  of  Xeno- 
pbon ;  and  we  also  find,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris,  a 
Senn^  the  probable  representative  of  the  Kouvaiof  Xenophon*. 
Of  Katvai  the  author  remarks :  <  nothing  more  is  known  of 
it ;'  and  he  adds,  the  v  of  Xenopbon  may  have  been  a  x,  in 
which  case  *  it  might  have  been*  Coch6.  This  is  quite 
true,  and  by  altering  some  more  letters,  it  miffht  be  made  like 
any  other  word  you  choose.  Coch6  itself  (Ko^x^)  is  a  well 
known  place,  close  to  Seleuceia  on  the  Tigris,  and  within 
one  day's  march  of  the  Diala  (Mr.  Williams's  Zabatas). 
But  Xenopbon  makes  Kaivai  (Anab.  ii.  4,  28)  more  than 
three  days'  march  from  the  Zabatas  (whatever  may  be  the 
real  modern  name  of  that  river  is  unimportant  for  the  present 
purpose) ;  and  consequently  the  author^s  measurements  and 
etymological  conjectures  are  quite  at  variance. 

In  p.  1969  the  author,  like  some  kind  people  when  they 
have  bad  news  to  announce,  prepares  us  to  receive  with 
resignation  his  new  theory  about  the  Zab : — 

•  Before  I  proceed,  it  is  only  a  prudent  step  to  conciliate  the  reader, 
who,  although  in  a  slight  deg^e  prepared  for  some  Innovations  on 
received  ideas,  may  yet  be  shocked  at  the  suggestion  that  the  Zatesf 
of  Xenophon  is  represented  by  the  Diala»  and  not  by  the  universally 

*  That  the  Greek  « is  often  the  repretentative  of  a  Fenian  and  Sanskrit  aoft 
§,  is  well  known  to  pMlologiats. 

f  The  author  lays  some  stress  on  the  MS.  readin^^  in  III.  3|  6  being  ZArm 
as  it  really  b;  but  a  comparison  with  XJ.  5, 1,  shows  that  Z9ifemm  is 
reading. 
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received  Greater  Zab.  Nor  can  I  do  this  more  effectually  than  by 
showing,  not  from  my  own  measures  and  calculations,  but  from 
physical  causes,  that  the  Greater  Zab  could  not  have  been  the 
Zates,' 

We  are  indeed  ahocked  at  it  very  much,  and  would  as  soon 
believe  the  author  if  he  wrote  Mississippi  instead  of  Diala. 
Mr.  Williams's  objection  is  briefly  this :  the  Zab^  he  asserts,  is 
a  river  very  dangerous  to  pass,  and  as  Xenophon  says  nothing 
of  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  Zapatas,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Zab  is  not  the  Zapatas  of  the  Anabasis.  Those  who  have 
leisure,  and  are  fond  of  assertions  without  proofs  may  read  a 
little  further  (p.  197).  Mr.  Williams  quotes  Rauwolf  to  prove 
the  river  was  not  very  easy  to  ford  in  January,  *  when,'  as 
Mr.  Williamd  says,  <  the  streams  of  Mount  Taurus  are  at  alow 
ebb/  But  the  streams  of  Mount  Taurus  are  certainly  at  a 
lower  ebb  in  autumn  when  the  Greeks  crossed  the  Zab  than 
in  January ;  and  a  mountain  river  like  the  Zab^  one  full  mile 
broad^  as  Rauwolf  describes  it,  where  he  crossed,  is  not  so  for- 
midable an  obstacle  as  many  other  streams  one  hundred  yards 
wide.  Again — Niebuhr's  account  is  given,  who  crossed  it 
*  when  the  spring  swell  was  commencing,'  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  found  it  dangerous  and  difficult.  All  mountain 
rivers  are  dangerous  after  heavy  rains,  such  as  occurred  before 
Niebuhr  crossed  the  Zab,  and  such  as  had  rendered  even  the 
passage  of  the  Little  Zab  very  formidable  to  him.  But  Mr. 
Williams  should  have  added  something  else  that  Niebuhr  saya 
about  the  Great  Zab  (vol.  ii.  p.  344.  Copenhagen  Ed.).  *  I 
was  told  that  this  river,  when  it  has  not  rained  for  a  long 
time,  and  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  snow  on  the 
neighbouring  mountains  does  not  melt,  is  so  shallow^  that  a 
man  on  horseback  can  ride  across  without  any  danger  at  all.' 

Between  the  Zabatas  of  Major  Rennell  and  that  of  Mr. 
Williams^  the  distance  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  geographical 
miles  in  a  straight  line.  By  this  we  see  that  our  author  is 
very  much  in  the  rear,  and  has  a  fair  chance  of  being  lost. 
But  what  will  be  the  end  of  all  this  ?  Surely  we  must  soon 
find  some  point  of  difference  that  will  decide  the  question  one 
way  or  another.  All  who  have  read  the  Anabasis  recollect 
well  that  the  Greeks,  after  crossing  the  Zapatas,  still  followed 
the  course  of  the  river  till  they  came  to  a  place  where  they 
could  go  no  further;  before  them  was  a  deep  unfordable 
river ;  and  on  their  right  a  mighty  mountain  barrier,  through 
which  the  river  appeared  to  force  its  way,  absolutely  pre- 
vented their  march  along  its  banks.  It  is  now  well  known 
that  at  this  point  (about  37""  north  lat.)  the  Tigris  for 
miles  makes  its  way  through  the  great  Carduchian  chain^ 
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leaving  on  its  banks,  in  many  cases,  scarcely  a  narrow  &ot« 
passage.  Such  phenomena  on  a  grand  scale  are  well  known 
to  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  old  and  ntw  woiid.  Bat 
Mr.  Williams  contrives  to  shut  the  Greeks  in  ^  a  natural 
cul  de  sac/  formed  by  the  Hamrun  hills  and  the  Tigris, 
about  lat.  35^ ;  thus  the  difference  between  the  position  thai 
Major  Rennell  and  Mr.  Williams  assign  to  the  same  point  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  geographical  miles,  measured  in 
a  straight  line  along  the  river.  Those  who  can  believe  that 
the  Hamrun  hills  are  '  exceedingly  high  mountains,'  may 
also  believe  that  they  are  the  barrier  that  opposed  the 
retreating  Greeks. 

The  remainder  of  the  route  our  author  acknowledges  to 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  explain,  as  indeed  it  really  is;  but 
the  difficulties  are  much  increased  by  his  new  geographical 
system.  We  will  not  undertake  to  show  the  reader  how 
Mr.  Williams  leads  the  army  to  Trapezus  (lat.  41*)  on  the 
Black  Sea,  with  such  formidable  obstacles  to  encounter,  after 
having  already  suffered  so  much,  and  having  advanced  no 
further  than  the  Hamrun  hills  (lat.  35").  We  request  him 
to  read  for  himself.  Two  things  in  this  new  route  require 
mention :  first,  our  author  takes  the  Greeks  east  of  the  Lake 
Van,  while  Major  Rennell,  whom  we  trust  in,  because  he 
always  gives  us  good  reason,  makes  them  go  on  the  west 
side.  Secondly,  the  army,  it  must  be  recollected,  came  to 
a  river  called  the  Phasis*,  which  Major  Rennell  considers 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  Araxes,  which  gives  name  to  the 
district  of  Pa^en,  and  is  still  called  Phaz  by  the  people  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Williams  would  *  willingly  identify  it  with  one 
of  the  streams  that  fall  into  the  Lake  Van  ;^  and  further  he 
says,  ^  two  other  streams  of  the  same  name,  the  Colchian 
river  and  the  Hy-Phasis  run  like  this  from  the  east  to  west^ 
and  perhaps  derive  their  name  from  pari  or  fesa^  the  oriental 
name  for  the  east.^  In  what  oriental  language, — ^for  there 
are  a  great  many, — does  pasi  signify  the  east  ?  In  none,  at 
least,  that  are  known  to  oriental  scholars.  But  such  vague 
conjectures  as  this,  wrapped  up  in  a  specious  dress,  form 
a  large  part  of  Mr.  Williams's  new  geographical  system. 

The  army  at  last  arrives  at  Trebizond  by  a  miracle,  and 
there  we  would  gladly  leave  them  and  the  author,  if  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  site  of  Kerasus  did  not  require  a  short  notice. 

Xenophon  allows  only  three  days  march  from  Trapezus  to 
Kerasus,  while,  in  fact,  it  is  nearer  six  marches,  (being  at 
least  sixty  geographical  miles  in  a  straight  line,)  provided 
the  modern  Kerasunt  be  the  representative  of  Kerasus*    But 

•  1  Aiub,iT.  6,  4. 
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Mr*  Williams  denies  this.  The  resemblaiice  or  identity  of 
the  names  Kerasus  (gen.  Kerasuntis),  and  Kerasunt^  is  a 
strong  presumption  in  favour  of  their  being  the  same  place, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  distances  given  in  the  Periplus  of 
Arrian.  But  if  this  is  true,  Xenophon  has  made  a  mistake  in 
the  distance  been  Trapezus  and  Kerasus.  Mr.  Williams,  to 
prove  that  he  has  not  made  this  mistake,  labours  to  show 
that  Arrian,  who  says  that  Pharnaceia  ^  was  of  old  Kerasus,* 
only  said  so  to  please  the  people  of  Pharnaceia  and  the 
Kmperor  Adrian.  ^  Kerasus,'  be  adds  (from  private  infor- 
mation, we  presume),  ^  was  one  of  the  cities  that  formed  the 
Pontic  Tripolis  (the  modern  Tirabili),  and  its  name  was  lost.' 
But  it  appears  again  in  Ammianus  and  the  Synecdemus,  as 
our  author  admits ;  yet  we  are  told,  this  was  not  the  real 
Kerasus,  but  the  Pharnaceia  which  Arrian  christened  by 
that  name.  Those  who  are  determined  to  defend  all  that 
Xenophon  writes,  and  all  that  his  text  now  contains,  may 
adopt  the  author's  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Though  we 
believe  the  modem  Cerasunt  to  represent  Xenophon's  town,  we 
admit  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  explaining  why  Ptolemy 
and  Strabo  make  Pharnaceia  and  Kerasus  two  different 
places.  Why  Pliny  should  omit  the  latter  altogether  is  not 
so  great  a  difficulty,  the  geographical  matter  of  this  author 
being,  in  our  opinion,  almost  as  confused  and  inaccurate  as 
his  text  now  is  corrupted  and  unintelligible. 

Mr.  Williams's  essay  contains  more  extracts  from  rare, 
curious,  and  learned  works,  than  almost  any  book  of  the 
same  size  which  we  have  met  with  \  and  it  will  therefore  be 
occasionally  useful  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  Asiatic 
geography,  and  are  unable  to  procure  many  of  those  scarce 
travels  to  which  he  appears  to  have  had  such  ready  access. 

We  are  told  that  this  work  is  probably  the  forerunner  of 
another  and  larger  on  the  geography  of  Asia.  Should  the  new 
undertaking  ever  be  accomplished,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  author  will  find  reason  to  alter  many  of  his  opinions, 
and  that  the  declamatory,  and  self-satisfied  tone*  which  pre- 
vails in  his  essays,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  style  ajid  manner 
more  suitable  to  such  inquiries. 

The  two  essays  are  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Xenophon 
the  Athenian,  and  Alexander  the  Macedonian,  whose  marches 
arid  campaigns  have  furnished  material  for  the  aiithor^s  inves- 
tigations. It  is  a  new  contrivance  in  the  dedicatory  line  to 
misrepresent  the  most  important  acts  of  a  man's  life,  and  then 
place  his  name  at  the  bead  of  the  misstatement. 

*  See  pp.  12,  32, 186,  ftc,  ftc 
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ITALY. 

Italy i  by  Josiah  Conder^  author  of  the  Modem  Traveller, 

8  vols. 

Mr.  Conder  has  himself  stated  at  the  beginning  of  his 
work,  vol.  i.  p.  25,  his  object  to  be, '  not  so  much  to  take 
a  statistical  or  scientific  survey  of  Italy,  as  to  supply  the 
tourist  with  a  better  itinerary  than  the  common  guide-books, 
and  also  to  furnish  the  reader  who  may  not  be  disposed  to 
cross  the  Alps,  with  a  correct  delineation  of  the  characteristic 
features,  the  natural  curiosities,  historic  sites  apd  scenes, 
monuments  and  living  manners  of  Italy/  The  first  part  of 
his  promise  Mr.  Conder  has  amply  fulfilled,  and  his  book  is 
certainly  a  superior  sort  of  travellers'  companion ;  but  tbe 
very  arrangement  suited  to  such  a  purpose  is  not,  in  our 
opinion,  the  best  calculated  to  give  the  foreign  distant  reader 
an  accurate  insight  into  the  condition  of  a  country.  ^  To  a 
foreign  traveller,'  observes  Mr.  Conder,  ^  the  territorial  di- 
visions of  a  country  are  matters  of  little  interest,  nor  doeB 
he  concern  himself  with  other  boundaries  than  such  as  inter* 
sect  the  lines  of  route.'  And  thus,  in  order  to  indulge  the 
tourist,  the  lines  of  route  are  followed  in  the  work  before  us, 
and  we  are  led  on  from  capital  to  capital,  from  church  to 
church,  and  gallery  to  gallery,  after  the  usual  manner  of  a 
guide-book,  accompanied  certainly  by  superior  discriminatioiij 
better  taste,  and  a  greater  variety  of  information. 

A  full  and  satisfactory  description  of  Italy  and  its  inhabi- 
taiits  remains  still  a  desideratum,  such  a  description  as  the 
scholar,  the  politician,  the  philosopher,  the  statesman,  might 
safely  consult ;  such  a  description  as  would  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  society  in  each  Italian  state,  its  govern- 
ment and  laws,  its  resources  and  industry,  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  the  different  classes  of  the  people,  by  which  we 
might  form  a  reasonable  surmise  of  their  wants,  wishes,  and 
future  prospects.  Unfortunately,  the  moral  features  of 
Italy  constitute  the  very  part  which  books  of  travels  are 
deficient  in.  Most  travellers  have  drawn  caricatures  of 
Italian  society  and  character.  They  have  confounded  dates 
and  localities,  and  given  to  the  present  Italians  the  features 
of  those  of  half  a  century  or  a  century  past.  We  will 
instance  a  few  of  these  aberrations  out  of  the  writers 
that  Mr.  Conder  has  quoted  as  his  authorities.  '  I  am  told/ 
says  Simond, '  there  is  now  about  one  murder  a  day  com* 
mitted  at  Rome !  Formerly  the  average  was  from  five  to 
six  each  day  !*— Vol.  iii.  p,  403.    Now  this  is  an  exaggera* 
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tion  too  groBS  to  stand  in  need  of  refutation.  How  Mr. 
Simond  could  believe  such  a  story  we  are  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive. He  travelled,  we  know,  very  rapidly  through  Italy^ 
and  he  seems  to  have  mixed  but  little  with  the  better  in- 
formed classes,  yet,  in  a  mind  naturally  shrewd  like  his,  the 
monstrosity  of  such  an  assertion  ought  to  have  excited  doubt 
and  elicited  further  investigation  before  he  allowed  him- 
self to  repeat  it  in  print.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is 
found  in  some  history  of  the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.,  where 
it  is  stated,  we  do  not  know  on  what  authority,  that,  during 
the  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  that  Pope's  reign  pre^ 
ceding  the  Jirst  French  invasion  of  1798,  about  six  thou- 
sand murders  were  committed,  not  at  Rome,  but  in  the  whole 
Papal  states,  £very  body  knows  how  much  the  system  of 
police  and  the  administration  of  the  laws  have  altered  at  Rome 
since  those  times ;  the  writer  of  this  has  himself  lived  at  Rome 
for  years  at  different  epochs,  and  never  heard  of  the  daily 
sacrifice  of  a  human  victim  perpetrated  in  that  capital. 

On  the  subject  of  Naples,  p.  425,  Burnet  is  quoted,  who 
says  that  the  Jesuits  were  the  proprietors  of  half  Apulia,  and 
were  also  the  great  merchants  of  Naples ;  that  the  Dominicans 
had  four-and-twenty  houses  of  both  sexes,  the  Franciscans 
nearly  as  many,  besides  Benedictines,  Olivetans,  &c. ;  that 
the  plate  of  the  churches  was  estimated  at  eight  millions  of 
crowns,  and  that  four-fifths  of  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom 
was  the  property  of  the  clergy.'  Now  all  this  was  tolerably 
correct  in  Burnet's  time,  except  the  last  sentence,  which  is 
evidently  an  exaggeration,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
state  of  Naples  in  the  nineteenth  century.  And  yet  Mr.  Conder 
concludes  the  quotation  by  saying — *  How  shall  such  a 
country  be  emancipated  ?'  as  if  the  number  and  wealth  of 
convents  were,  in  our  days,  the  main  obstacles  to  the  regene- 
ration of  Naples  !  Such  is  the  inference  that  most  readers 
will  draw  from  this  paragraph.  They  will  think  that  Italy 
is  as  much  monk-ridden  as  Spain  itself.  And  yet  it  is  a  fact, 
that  most  of  the  convents,  especially  the  wealthy  ones,  have 
been  long  suppressed ;  that  the  plate  is  gone  to  the  French  ; 
that  the  few  convents  remaining  have  little  or  no  property, 
and  receive  a  small  allowance  from  government  in  compensa- 
tion for  their  former  domains ;  that,  in  short,  monkish  in- 
fluence is  completely  gone  at  Naples,  as  well  as  in  most 
parts  of  Italy,  and  that  the  re-establishment  of  the  Jesuits 
has  been  a  complete  failure.  Mr.  Conder  must  have  had 
some  suspicions  of  the  fact,  for  he  adds  in  a  note — ^  Most 
of  these  convents,  we  presume^  have  been  suppressed.'  Why, 
then,  mention  the  number  and  wealth  of  the  convents  as  the 
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gfeat  obstacle  to  the  regeneration  of  the  country  ?  A  little 
more  vigilance  and  caution  might  have  prevented  such  isr- 
congruities. 

While  speaking  of  the  Geonese  Riviera,  vol.  i.  p.  211, 
Italian  villages  are  described  as  follows  : — 

*  On  entering  these  picturesque  dwellings,  windows  without  ^lass, 
rooms  without  furniture,  dirt,  poverty,  and  idleness,  every  where 
present  the  frightful  signs  of  all  that  is  wretched  in  the  condition  of 
the  inhabitants.  More  desolate,  forbidding  habitations  than  the 
generality  of  those  occupied  by  the  Italian  villagers,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  of.     They  are  almost  always  half  in  ruins,  &c ' 

This  description  shows  again  the  fallacy  of  attempting  to 
describe  Italian  scenes  and  manners  in  the  lump.  No  au- 
thority is  quoted  for  it,  and  we  must  presume  that  Mr, 
Conder  has  gathered  it  from  some  tourist's  partial  account 
of  some  Italian  village.  It  might  apply  to  some  parts  of  the 
Campagna  of  Rome,  of  Calabria,  or  to  some  villages  in  the 
Apennine  chain,  but  certainly  it  does  not  apply  to  the  gene- 
rality  of  Italian  villages,  and  still  less  to  those  of  the  Riviera 
of  Genoa,  which  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  districts  of  Italy, 
and  where  the  inhabitants  enjoy,  perhaps,  most  domestic 
comfort,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Tuscany.  But  the 
ideas  of  comfort  are  as  different  with  an  Englishman  and  an 
Italian,  as  their  respective  climates.  Still  there  are  notions 
of  proper  decencies  and  comforts  among  Italian  villagers ;  and 
their  beds,  their  linen,  the  women's  wardrobe  and  trinkets, 
their  kitchen  utensils,  afford  abundant  evidence  of  this  to 
those  whoj  like  us  who  write,  have  entered  their  humble 
dwellings. 

Speaking  of  Genoa,  p.  259,  we  read  with  astonishment, 
^  that  the  trade  is  now  chiefly  carried  on  under  foreign  flags, 
through  dread  of  the  Barbary  corsairs  !'  This  was  the  case 
under  the  old  republic,  and  matters  continued  as  bad  under 
the  French  conquests  through  fear,  not  of  the  Barbary  cor- 
sairs, but  of  the  English  privateers  and  men-of-war.  But 
since  the  peace,  and  more  especially  since  Lord  Exmouth's 
expedition  against  Algiers,  in  1816,  the  Genoese  or  Sardinian 
flag  is  free  and  respected  all  over  the  seas ;  Genoese  vessels 
proceed  to  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  Levant,  to  South  America, 
and  the  East  Indies ;  and  the  Sardinian  navy,  consisting  of 
one  ship  of  the  line,  several  frigates,  corvettes,  and  brigs  of 
war,  has  been  fully  able  to  attest  the  national  independence 
and  protect  their  trade  against  the  African  pirates,  as  was 

f roved  by  their  attack  on  Tripoli   not  many    years   ago. 
n  fact,  this  security  of  their  maritime  trade  is  the  great,  the 
only  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  independence,  which 
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the  Genoese  have  obtained  since  their  annexation  to  Piedmont, 
and  their  sailors  are  conscious  of  it^  as  we  have  often  heard 
from  them.  The  Genoese  maritime  trade,  we  do  not  mean 
that  of  the  city  of  Genoa  alone,  but  of  all  the  coast,  of 
the  towns  of  San  Remo,  Alassio,  Zingueglia,  Settri,  Chiavari, 
&c.,  has  increased  amazingly  since  the  peace :  hundreds  of 
merchant  vessels,  some  of  large  size,  have  been  built — so  far 
from  the  *  Genoese  trade  being  carried  on  under  foreign  flags/ 
Of  the  character  of  the  Milanese  we  have  in  Mr.  Conder's 
work  very  extraordinary  accounts*  A  Swiss  traveller^  Galiffe^ 
quoted  at  p. 401,  vol.  i.,  says: — 

'  Nu  where  have  I  met  with  more  amiable  people  than  the 
Milanese.  They  have  all  the  vivacity  of  imagination,  all  the  liveli- 
ness in  their  exterior  appearance  which  one  expects  to  find  m  Italians* 
without  the  least  mixture  of  that  low  cunning  with  which  the  Italian 
people  are  reproached.' 

Hear  now  Mr.  Rose,  ibid.  ^  As  the  Milanese,  as  a  man, 
is  cut  short  of  his  fair  proportions,  so  I  should  say  he  is 
behind  all  other  Italians  in  mental  qualifications,  being  gene- 
rally heavy  and  slow  of  understanding.'  What  is  the 
reader  to  make  of  such  conflicting  statements  ?  He  is  left 
without  any  clue  to  the  real  truth  of  the  case.  This  is  the 
consequence  of  trusting  to  the  accounts  of  other  writers, 
each  of  whom  has  his  prejudices,  national,  political,  religious, 
and  of  caste.  We  should  say,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the 
Milanese,  that  both  accounts  are  incorrect.  Travellers  are 
too  apt  to  judge  of  a  people  from  a  few  individuals  whom 
they  meet  in  their  way.  The  Milanese  are  a  good-natured, 
sociable  race — they  can  hardly  be  called,  however,  the  most 
amiable  people  in  Europe.  They  themselves  would  modestly 
refuse  Mr.  Galiffe's  compliments  as  to  their  vivacity  and 
liveliness;  in  fact,  these  qualities  do  not  make  part  of  their 
character,  as  they  do  essentially  of  those  of  the  Venetians 
and  Neapolitans.  But  neither  can  we  subscribe  to  Mr. 
Hose's  sweeping  sentence  of  their  being  behind  all  other 
Italians  in  mental  qualifications.  They  are  slower,  but  their 
judgment  is  perhaps  surer  and  safer  than  that  of  the  South 
Italians.  With  regard  to  their  personal  appearance,  although 
there  are  certainly  many  cases  of  deformity,  we  should  say, 
that,  taking  both  sexes  together,  there  is  as  great  a  proportion 
of  beauty  at  Milan  as  in  any  other  great  Italian  city.  Men 
are  handsomer  at  Naples,  and  perhaps  at  Turin — women 
at  Rome  and  Genoa.  The  Italian  army  under  Napoleon 
was  remarkable  for  the  good  appearance  of  the  men,  and  it 
was  only  composed  of  Lombards  and  Venetians. 
One  observation  may  serve  to  explain  some  of  the  inac- 
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Having  Btated  bo  much  as  to  what  a  Trork  ^  on  Italy* 
should  be,  we  shall  now  briefly  follow  Mr.  Conder  through  bis 
entertaining  itinerary.  After  a  general  account  of  Italy  and 
its  subdivisions^  we  have  a  good  description  of  Savoy,  which 
occupies  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages,  rather  too  great  i^ 
proportion  for  a  transalpine  province  annexed  to  Italy.  We 
get  next  over  Mont  Cenis  to  Turin^  to  which  fine  city,  too 
much  neglected  by  travellers,  justice  is  done.  Then  follows 
an  interesting  description  of  the  Vaudois,  or  Valdenses,  from 
the  works  of  Gillies,  Acland,  &c. ;  we  then  proceed  to  Nice, 
and,  lastly,  to  Genoa.  Of  the  latter  it  mignt  have  been  ob- 
served, that  they  are  the  only  people  in  Italy  who  still  retain 
a  strong  republican  feeling.  The  author  then  retrogrades 
in  order  to  lead  his  readers  over  the  other  great  passage 
by  the  Simplon,  which  with  the  other  Alpine  passes  of 
the  Splugen,  Bemardine,  St.  Gothard,  and  Mount  Bernard, 
are  remarkably  well  described  from  Brookedon's  excellent 
illustrations.  At  last,  by  Como,  we  are  led  to  Milan^  with 
which  city  the  first  volume  concludes* 

Vol.  II.  takes  us  to  Pavia,  Lodi,  Piacenza,  and  Parma.  A 
mistake  occurs  concerning  the  history  of  the  last  dukedom, 
which  it  is  said  was  given  up  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  in 
the  last  century,  while,  in  fact,  a  branch  of  the  Spanish  Bourr 
bons  held  possession  of  it  until  the  French  invasion,  and 
even  afterwards,  until  the  last  Duke,  Don  Ludovico,  exchanged 
it  for  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  from  which  he  was  afterwards 
driven  by  Buonaparte.  Don  Ludovico's  son  is  the  present 
Duke  of  Lucca.  We  have  also  an  account  of  the  ruins  of 
Velleja,  a  Roman  colony  which  was  buried  by  the  fall  of  a 
mountain,  and  which  has  been  little  noticed  by  travellers. 
We  next  pass  to  the  diminutive  duchy  of  Modena :  these 
small  inland  states  are  the  dullest  and  most  miserable  of  Italy. 
From  thence  to  Mantua,  Verona,  Padua,  and  lastly  Venice. 
Here  we  fall  in  with  an  old  pleasant  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Rose,  who,  in  his  <  Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy,'  has  given 
the  best  account  of  this  part  of  the  country.  The  idea  of 
Venice,  even  were  she  again  independent,  ^  recovering  now 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Adriatic,'  p.  240,  appears  to  us  one  of 
those  dreams  in  which  foreigners,  little  acquainted  with  local 
circumstances,  are  apt  to  indulge.  Next  we  proceed  through 
Ferrara  and  Bologna,  to  refined  and  polished  Florence,  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  Pisa,  Leghorn,  and  Siena,  we  have  a  good 
account.  The  Florentines  are  called  ^  the  Greeks  of  Italy,' 
while  there  is  a  much  stronger  dash  of  Greek  character  in  the 
Neapolitans  and  Sicilians. 

Vol.  III.  is  occupied  chiefly  by  Rome,  and  this  is^  perhaps^ 
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the  beat  part  of  the  whole  work.  Mr.  Conder  has  consulted 
Burton,  as  well  as  Miss  Waldie's  '  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century/  Both  the  ancient  and  the  modern  cities  are  elabo- 
rately and  graphically  delineated.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  too  much  trust  is  reposed  in  the  superficial 
accounts  of,  and  splenetic  tirades  against,  the  moral  qualities 
of  the  people,  in  which  Forsyth,  Matthews,  Galiffe,  Simond, 
and  the  author  of  Anastasius  have  too  freely  indulged. 
There  are  good  qualities  in  the  modern  Romans,  for 
which  they  get  no  credit.  With  regard  to  the  extensive 
and  important  kingdom  of  Naples,  we  have  only  a  feir 
hurried  pages  on  the  capital,  which  are  the  most  superficial 
part  of  the  work.  Mr.  Conder,  however,  observes  in  his 
preface  that  he  left  Naples  altogether  out  of  the  plan  of  his 
work.  Should  he  attempt  a  description  of  that  fine  king* 
dom,  including  Sicily,  we  trust  he  will  consult  impartml 
authorities,  native  as  well  as  foreign.  Materials  are  not 
wanting,  but  they  lie  scattered  about.  The  large  island  of 
Sardinia  is  also  neglected,  although  we  have  had  lately  no 
less  than  three  elaborate  works  upon  it,  Manno,  Delia  Mar- 
mora, and  Mimaud,  to  which  we  may  add  Captain  Smyth's. 

We  might  have  wished  for  some  more  information  on  the 
various  codes  of  laws  which  are  in  force  in  the  different 
states,  as  well  as  on  the  practice  of  the  courts,  matters  of 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  state  of  society.  The  Austrian 
code  in  Lombardy,  that  of  Leopold  in  Tuscany,  the  Codice 
Sardo  in  the  Sardinian  states,  the  French  code,  with  few 
modifications,  at  Naples,  all  these  differ  in  their  spirit  and  in 
their  provisions,  and  would  seem  to  require  some  analysis 
and  comment. 

A  good  topographic  description  of  Italy,  of  its  mountains, 
lakes,  and  rivers,  its  natural  productions,  and  its  geological 
phenomena,  might  form  of  itself  a  very  interesting  work. 
The  long  chain  of  the  Apennines  and  its  numerous  ramifica- 
tions afford  ample  matter  for  investigation.  Portions  of  them 
have  been  accurately  described  by  native  naturalists,  such  as 
Brocchi,  Targioni,  Galanti,  Tenore,  &c. 

The  commerce  of  Italy  also  deserves  more  details,  which 
can  only  be  derived  from  information  collected  on  the  spot. 
Italy  even  now  imports,  we  believe,  nearly  four  millions 
sterling  of  English  goods  annually,  although  the  kingdom  of 
Lombardy  is  closed  agiunst  English  manufactures. 
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Orography  is  so  universally  acknowledged  to  hold  a  con- 
spicuous station  in  general  education,  that  it  becomes  both  an 
interesting  and  necessary  duty  to  inquire  into  the  method  of 
instruction  generally  pursued  in  this  department  of  know* 
ledge,  and  to  consider  the  value   of  the  books   most  ge- 
nerally used  to  assist  learners   in   its    attainment.      With 
respect  to  the  method  of  instruction,  we  believe  that  it  is 
often  varied  to  a  certain  extent,  according  to  the  judgment 
or  discretion  of  the  teacher,  even  though  the  same  text-book 
may  be  used ;  and  it  is  therefore  better  to  discuss  the  books 
in   most  general  use,  than  to  hazard  any  vague  remarks  on 
modes  of  tuition.     One  thing,  however,  may  be  laid  down 
as  tolerably  certain,  that  in  this,  no  less  than  almost  every 
other  department  of  the  school  routine,  it  too  often  happens 
that  children  are  made  to  learn  by  rote  page  after  page  of 
some  text-book  of  geography*,  and  condemned  to  burden 
their    memory  with   facts,   or    rather  formulae    of  words, 
denoting  facts,   which   they  cannot  understand.      No   ex- 
planation is  given  by  the   teacher,  or  required  from   the 
pupil, — and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  often  not  only  not  en- 
couraged, but  positively  checked.     It  would  not  be  possible 
to  devise   means  more  successful  for  damping  the   ardour 
of  an  inquiring  mind  ;  and  no  more  effectual  obstacle  could 
possibly  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  acquiring  any  practical 
information.     So  long  as  the  first  steps  to  knowledge  are 
revolting,  and   calculated  to   excite  disgust,  no  reasonable 
advance  will  be  made ;  but  let  the  most  pleasing  means  be 
adopted,  let  interest  be  excited,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  encou- 
raged, and  the  result  will  be  the  rapid  developement  of  ideas, 
the  acquirement  of  real  and  useful  knowledge.    A  word  or 
two  on  the  use  of  maps.     It  may  justly  be  questioned  whe- 
ther in  many  cases  these  are  ever  consulted  at  all :  certainly 
they  are  not  considered  in  their  true  light,  when  regarded  as 
aids  only  to  the  books.     Maps  are  to  large  districts  what 
surveys  and  landscapes  are  to  those  less  extended.    They 
are  the  representatives  of  the  real  things,  and  as  such  they 
are  the  indispensable  text-books  which  should  never  be  out 
of  the  sight  of  the  student.     So  far  from  being  looked  ou 
as  aids  to  books,  the  books  should  be  considered  as  expla- 
natory of  them.    To  learn  by  heart  a  book  of  geography, 
without  having  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  maps,  is  not  a 
whit  more  sensible  than  learning  by  heart  the  catalogue  of 
*^  This  is  the  method  xecommended  in  the  preface  to  Goldsmith's  Geography. 
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an  exhibition  of  pictures  without  ever  having  gone  to  nee 
them.  Study  the  maps  is  a  rule  of  the  very  highest  value 
in  teaching  geography ;  and  as  it  is  observed  or  neglected, 
80  will  the  learner's  progress  be  quicker  or  more  slow. 

With  reference  to  the  books  in  use  as  manuals  in  teaching, 
it  would  be  both  unprofitable  and  uninteresting  to  go  through 
a  catalogue  even-  of  the  principal.  Goldsmith's,  Keith's, 
Ewing's,  and  Butler's  are,  perhaps,  those  most  known. 
We  select  the  first  of  these  for  some  observations ;  and  we 
may  add»  that  many  of  the  general  remarks  which  we  shall 
have  to  make  on  it,  apply  more  or  less  to  the  others  that 
have  been  named  with  it. 

Goldsmith's*  Grammar  of  Geography — Longman. 

This  is  the  most  widely  circulated  manual  of  geography 
in  this  country.  We  believe  that  it  is  not  going  beyond  the 
mark  to  say,  that  above  three  thousand  copies  of  this  book 
make  their  way  every  year  into  the  hands  of  youth.  A  book 
so  extensively  used  must  have  a  powerful  influence^  and  that 
influence  should  be  beneficial.  Such  a  work  should  not  only 
be  superior  to  most  others  of  a  similar  nature,  but  should  also 
possess  a  high  degree  of  real  value,  and  be  recognized  as  an 
efficient  aid  in  the  communication  of  sound  knowledge. 
Correct  description  of  facts — plainness  and  perspicuity  of 
language — the  judicious  selection  and  arrangement  of  inter- 
esting matter,  and^  in  addition  to  all  this,  some  sensible  hints 
for  its  use^  are  qualities  which  the  thinking  public  mus| 
reasonably  expect  in  a  book  worthy  of  the  first  station  as  a 
class-book  of  geography.  The  book  now  under  examination 
falls  very  far  short  of  being  such  a  one  as  we  could  wish  it 
to  be.  it  is  indeed  so  far  from  being  a  desirable  book  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  children,  that  we  feel  convinced  that 
little  but  mischief  can  result  from  its  use.  It  is  open  to 
great  and  serious  objections,  and  these  may  be  urged  both 
on  general  grounds  and  on  account  of  the  particular  errors 
which  are  found  in  it  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

The  first  serious  objection  that  we  shall  make  to  it  is,  the 
briefs  imperfect,  and  mangled  way  in  which  geographical 
facts  are  stated  throughout  the  volume.  Instance,  p.  15, 
§  18,  19,  20. 

•  18.  Europe  has  four  inland  seas,  called  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  White  Sea.  The  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean which  lies  ecut  of  Candia,  is  called  the  Levant ;  and  that  on 
the  nort/i  of  the  same  island,  the  Archipelago. 

•  *  l8  the  Key.  G.  Goldsmith  a  real  person,  or  is  he  one  of  the  family  of  Blair, 
Adam^  Ac  who  htm  giTen  evil«ac«  and  wunot  to  lo  many  hooka  f 
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^  19.  The  principal  European  islands  are.  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land,  Iceland^  Candia,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  with  the 
Balearic  isles,  which  include  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Iyi9a,  the  Ionian 
islands,  and  the  numerous  small  Greek  islands  in  the  Archipelago. 

'  2^0.  The  principal  rivers  in  Europe  are  the  Volga,  the  Don,  the 
Danube,  the  Dnieper,  the  Rhine^  the  Elbe,  the  Loire,  the  Tagus, 
and  the  Thames** 

How  vague  and  unsatisfactory  are  such  notices !  Let  us  sup« 
pose  the  case  of  a  traveller  going  through  an  unknown  country. 
He  arrives  at  a  river,  and  easily  learns  its  name  from  the  in- 
habitants, but  this,  if  he  be  a  man  of  any  inquiry,  will  not 
satisfy  him«  His  notion  of  it  is  yet  imperfect,  and  he  cannot 
make  his  chart  of  it  either  mentally  or  on  paper,  till  he  knows 
its  general  direction^  the  country  in  which  it  rises,  those 
through  which  it  flows^  the  sea  into  which  it  empties  itself; 
and  he  will  not  consider  himself  acquainted  with  the  subject 
till  he  has  informed  himself  on  these  points.  The  case  of 
the  pupil  is  quite  analogous— the  sensible  teacher  indeed 
will  ever  regard  him  as  a  tarry-at-home  traveller — the 
materials  of  his  mental  map  must  be  fully  provided,  and 
correctly  too>  or  else  nothing  has  been  done.  But  in  the 
book  now  in  our  hands  every  river  is  a  Niger^  or  rather  what 
the  Niger  waa  in  years  past — every  range  of  mountains 
like  the  unknown  Mountain  of  the  Moon,  every  country  like 
the  ultra  Scythian  regions  of  Herodotus,  unknown  and  fitted 
only  for  the  dominion  of  fable.  What  does  it  profit  the 
child  to  know  that  there  is  a  Danube,  if  he  does  not  know 
where  it  is — its  direction,  the  countries  which  it  flows 
through,  the  towns  on  its  banks^  &c.  ? — and  what  will  it  avail 
him  to  know  that  there  is  a  something  in  Europe  called 
Prussia,  Switzerland,  &c.  if  he  does  not  know  that  they  are 
states  in  certain  situations,  having  different  relations  as  to 
magnitude  and  position  with  respect  to  certain  other  states, 
and  connected  with  them  by  certain  political  and  commercial 
bonds  of  union  ?  Such  vague  descriptions  can  be  of  no  sub- 
stantial service.  It  is  the  clear  statement  of  definite  facts  only 
that  can  form  a  solid  foundation  for  future  geographical  in- 
quiries. The  rationale  of  the  science,  which  consists  in  the 
consideration  of  every  geographical  fact  in  reference  to 
man  as  a  moral  and  political  being,  must  be  based  on  truth. 
The  elementary  facts  are  indeed  the  skeleton  of  the  science, 
the  frame-work  on  which  we  must  build  and  perfect  our 
knowledge.  Goldsmith's  Grammar  we  consider  not  at  all 
adapted  to  form  a  ground-work  of  this  description. 

Objections  may  be  made^  secondly,  to  the  general  want  of  a 
systematic  arrangement  in  his  book-- an  objection  which  of 
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itself  is  fiufl&cient  to  condemn  it.  There  is  a  total  want  of 
unity  in  the  plan.  Similar  facts  are  stated  in  different  order 
in  different  parts  of  the  book^  and  in  some  cases  useful  facts 
are  omitted  altogether,  to  make  room^  it  would  appear,  for  less 
important  matter.  The  most  incongruous  statements  are 
heaped  together  with  scarcely  any  regard  for  classification, 
while  other  facts  naturally  connected  are  given  piecemeal 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  no  service  to  the  learner.  It  will 
be  well  to  give  an  instance  of  each  of  these  defects.  Of 
China  it  is  said, — 

'  China  is  celebrated  for  the  great  antiquity  of  its  government, 
for  an  immense  population,  for  the  variety  of  its  manufactures  and 
peculiar  productions,  for  the  excellency  of  its  inland  navigation,  and 
fur  its  reserve  and  jealous  policy  towards  other  nations.' 

Similar  notices  abound  in  different  parts  of  the  book.  Caa 
such  vague  and  general  statements  be  in  the  least  degree 
serviceable  to  any  one  that  is  not,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
acquainted  with  the  facts  on  which  they  are  founded  ?  and  so 
strung  together,  can  they  be  applied  to  any  practical  purpose, 
when,  with  difficulty,  they  have  been  stored  in  the  memory  ? 
As  an  instance  of  the  last  fault  mentioned,  viz.  the  piece* 
meal  communication  of  knowledge,  we  may  instance  the 
Rhine.  This  unfortunate  river  is  cut  up  into  four  or  Ave 
different  pieces.  A  slice  is  given  to  Switzerland,  another  to 
Germany,  a  third  to  France,  and  a  fourth  to  Holland ;  but 
this  is  all  in  separate  parts  of  the  book,  and  not  a  word  is 
said  of  its  being  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  Europe,  having  a 
general  north-western  course  of  nearly  eight  hundred  miles, 
rising  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Alps^  running  through 

Sart  of  Switzerland,  and,  after  passing  the  towns  of  Bdsle, 
lanheim,  Cologne,  &c.,  falling  by  several  channels  into  the 
German  Ocean.  This  river  is  only  an  instance  of  the  defect 
here  lamented.  Similar,  or  slightly  different  examples  might 
be  multiplied. 

A  word  more  on  the  general  defect  in  arrangement. 
Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  natural  features  and  divisions  of  the 
world,  and  those  which  are  formed  merely  to  suit  man's  con- 
venience. The  former  are  permanent,  the  latter  are  factitious 
and  varying  as  the  fortunes  of  their  inhabitants;  and  the 
former  are  consequently  those  upon  which  the  latter  must  be 
based^  and  by  which  they  must  be  regulated.  Let  the  reader 
of  these  observations  take  up  Goldsmith's  Grammar,  and 
examine  the  whole  or  any  part,  and  he  will  find  no  attention 
whatever  paid  to  this  fact.  Mixed  as  the  loose  and  inaccu* 
rate  descriptions^  or  rather  vocabularies  of  physical  det^  aic^ 
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with  notices  of  local  and  political  matter^  they  mutually  clog 
one  another,  and  the  learner  is  not  only  left  without  any  real 
knowledge,  but,  from  the  quantity  of  confused  and  erroneous 
notions  that  are  floating  on  his  brain,  his  road  is  impeded 
towards  the  future  attainment  of  knowledge  from  other 
sources. 

It  will  be  well  to  show  that  the  book,  besides  its  general 
defects,  contains  particular  errors,  which  make  it  an  unsafe 
guide  for  the  student.  A  few  only  will  be  mentioned,  suffi- 
cient to  substantiate  the  assertion  just  made. 

Page  9.  ^  Venus,  as  seen  through  a  telescope,  is  like  the 
new  or  half  moon.'  The  truth  is  that  both  Mercury  and 
Venus,  as  well  as  the  other  planets,  in  general  present  to  us 
only  a  part  of  their  illumined  discs,  and  therefore  exhibit 
phenomena  similar  to  those  of  the  Moon, — ^being  sometimes 
fully  sometimes  homed,  and  sometimes  gibbous.  We  may 
remark  here,  that  all  the  statistics  of  the  solar  system  in 
this  page  are  very  incorrect,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
them  with  those  in  Mr.  Barlow's  paper  in  the  EncyclopsBdia 
Metropolitana,  Astronomy.  If  numbers  are  to  be  drilled 
into  the  learner's  head,  they  should  at  least  be  correct. 

Page  16.  '  Norway  is  the  most  mountainous  country  in  the 
world :'  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Nepaui,  Colombia., 
and  Switzerland.  That  it  is  the  most  craggy  and  uneven 
country  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  probably  true,  but 
this  is  not  what  would  be  understood  or  what  is  meant.  But 
in  p.  85, '  of  general  facts  worthy  of  being  remembered,'  it  is 
not  included  among  '  the  most  mountainous  countries  in  the 
world.' 

Page  18.  The  extent  of  Norway  is  said  to  be  145,000 
square  miles, — read  118,500.  Population  stated  at  910,000 
—read  1,100,000  in  1826.  Sweden— Extent,  1 95,000 ;  read, 
169,000.  Population,  2,615,000;  read,  2,800,000.  The 
accounts  from  which  the  corrective  numbers  are  taken  are 
official. 

Page  22.  ^  The  Vistula  is  in  Poland.'  Here  is  an  instance 
of  the  loose  way  in  which  facts  are  stated  in  this  book.  The 
Vistula,  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  it,  was  once  in  Poland, 
but  not  since  the  time  of  the  partition.  It  runs  through 
Poland ;  but  it  neither  rises  in  it,  nor  is  it  in  Poland  when 
it  falls  into  the  Baltic  Sea.  About  two-thirds  of  its  course 
only  are  in  that  country  as  at  present  constituted. 

Page  27.  Population  of  Bavaria  5,000,000.  The  oflicial 
returns  for  1827  give  it  under  4,000,000. 

Page  30.  *  The  once  famous  Delphos  is  now  in  ruins.' 
Delphi  (properly  the  name  of  the  people)  is  the  usual  and 
July— Oct.,  1831.  Z 
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correct  name  for  that  place.  Does  the  learner  know  whjf 
it  was  once  famous  ?  If  be  does  not,  the  remark  is  qmte 
useless. 

Page  51.  Among  the  provinces  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is  men- 
tioned ^  Diarbekir  or  Al- Jezira.'  These  two  names  belong 
not  to  the  same  but  to  different  provinces^  the  one  being 
N.N.W.  of  the  other, 

<  On  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  lie  the  extensive  nuns  of 
ancient  Babylon.'  The  map  of  Asia  attached  to  the  book 
will  enable  the  pupil  himself  to  correct  this  error.  In 
that  we  find  Hillah^  the  site  of  Babylon,  correctly  laid  down 
—-not  on  the  Tigris,  as  Bagdad  is,  but  on  the  Euphrates, 
nearly  due  south  of  Bagdad — which  is  right.  From  what 
is  said  of  these  rivers  in  this  page,  any  one  would  suppose 
that  they  were  separate  rivers,  quite  distinct,  while,  in 
reality,  they  unite  and  run  in  the  same  channel  for  more 
than  ninety  miles. 

Page  63.  *  In  the  Persian  Gulf  are  the  islands  of  Ormu 
and  Gombroon.'  It  would  seem  as  if  Gombroon  were  called 
an  island,  while  it  is,  in  £act,  a  town  on  the  main  land  oppo- 
site to  Ormuz. 

Page  70.  *  The  principal  rivers  of  North  America  arc  the 
Missouri,  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,'  (all  of  which  are  distinct, 
it  would  seem  from  the  book,)  *  the  Hudson,  the  Cheeapeak^ 
the  Delaware,  and  the  St.  Lawrence.'  The  same  sentence 
recurs  at  page  72.  There  is  a  Chesapeak  hay^  which  receives 
the  rivers  Potovnnak^  Susquehanna,  and  others,  bat  no  river 
of  that  name. 

Page  71.  We  learn  that  *  the  United  States  of  North 
America  promise  to  become,  on  the  abolition  of  slavery^ 
which  they  now  tolerate,  the  most  powerful  and  happy  com- 
munity in  the  world.'  Instead  of  this  very  inaccurate  re« 
mark,  insert  the  following : — ^  Slavery  does  not  exist  in 
any  of  the  Northern  States  (see  210),  and  only  in  one  or 
two  of  those  which  Mr.  Goldsmith  (see  211)  calls  the  Middle 
States.' 

Page  85.  Among  *  general  facts  worthy  of  being  remem- 
bered,* it  is  said  here  that '  Persia  is  one  of  the  most  level 
countries  in  the  world.'  This  assertion  requires  considerable 
modification ;  but  we  acknowledge  that  it  is  partly  corrected 
at  page  63,  where  we  are  told,  *  the  singular  features  of 
Persia  are  mountains  and  deserts.'  If  we  were  to  proceed  to 
mention  the  omissions  of  important  facts,  and  give  instances 
of  slovenly  and  obscure  language,  this  review  might  be  much 
extended.  Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  show  that 
Goldsmith's  Grammar  is  not  a  good  text-book  of  geography  j 
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and  it  is  hoped  that  these  remarks  may  induce  teachers  and 
others  to  examine  it  more  minutely  than  probably  they  hare 
done. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  there  are  about  forty  pa^es  de-« 
voted  to  Physical  Geography,  which  certainly  coritam  some 
useful  information;  but  the  matter  has  not  always  been 
drawn  from  the  best  sources.  For  example,  page  94  t-^ 
*  £xcept  the  Caspian  Sea,  whose  waters  are  a  Httle  brackish^ 
the  waters  of  all  lakes  and  rivers  are  mild,  sweet,  and  fit  tcft 
human  purposes/  What  would  the  Her.  J.  Goldsmith  sajf 
if  he  had  a  mouthful  of  water  from  the  Dead  Sea,  or  if  he  were 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  throuf^  Persia  and  central  Asia,  under  8 
yow  to  taste  all  the  lakes  and  rivers  that  he  met  with  onr  bhf 
journey  ?  Again,  page  98,  in  the  section  '  on  the  diifcr 
ences  of  languages  ai^  nations,''  it  is  said,  that  ^  people  wbcr 
apeak  the  same  langui^e,  or  a  dialect  of  the  same  !anfi;irage9 
belong  to  the  same  nation/  According  to  this  principTe,  the 
negro,  when  a  native  of  a  country  where  English  is  spoken, 
is  an  Englishman ;  and,  as  the  '  Germans,  Dutch,  Danes,  an<f 
Swedes  are  one  nati<Hi,  speaking  afl  dialects  of  the  samfe 
imagxxagef*  H  fottows  that  our  English  negro  » fdsoa  Germsn^ 
Dutchman,  Dane,  and  Swede.  This,  we  believe,  is  not  the 
aothoF^s  meaning ;  but  the  fault  lies  in  the  fnaccttrate  way  in 
which  his  prineif4e  of  cfisfinction  of  nations  is  !ard  domi. 

Some  exercises  follow  upon  the  use  of  the  globes.  We 
may  observe  that  the  globe  when  properly  employed  is  a  very 
usefisl  instrument :  but  the  solution  of  problems  according" 
to  rules  not  explained,  can  be  of  little  service.  The  use  of 
the  globes,  as  taught  in  this  book,  is  merely  a  mechanical 
coutrFrance,  and  can  lead'  to  no  sound  knowledge.  A  few 
questions  on  geography,  with  a  table  of  latitudes  and  long!- 
tttdes  of  remarkable  places,  (a  very  useful  idea,  which  ought 
to  be  carried  still  further,)  and  a  vocabulary  of  proper  names', 
eldse  the  volume.  There  are  seven  maps  in  the  book ;  with- 
out venturing  any  opinion  on  their  intrinsic  value,  ft  is  not 
too  much-  to  say  that  they  are  sufficiently  good  to  accompany 
€Mdsmith's  Grammar. 

The  same  general  defects  which  characterise  Gdfdsrmtb^^ 
Grammar  will  be  found,  more  or  less,  in  nearly  all  the  schooF 
manuato  used  in*  this  country.  A  little  volume,  however,  has 
lately  made  iiis  appearance,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an' 
exception.  To  this  it  is  our  purpose  to  direct  the  reader'ff 
attention. 

IVoadbridg^s  Rudifnent9  of  Geography — Whittaken 

This  is  an  unacknaivMlged  reprint  of  a  book  published  hr 

z  2 
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the  United  States  a  few  years  ago,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  the  present  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion. As  it  is  peculiar,  in  its  plan,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
furnish  some  explanation  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  not  seen  it.  The  author  has  well  considered  the  ques- 
tion,— ^  How  shall  I  best  instruct  a  child  in  geography  ?'  He 
has  seen  the  confusion  that  reigns  throughout  the  previously 
existing  books  of  this  nature,  and  has  attempted — it  will  be 
thought,  perhaps,  with  considerable  success — ^to  introduce 
something  like  order  into  the  universal  chaos  of  things.  He 
has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  introduce  the  principles  of 
comparisoHy  classification,  and  generalization,  hitherto  quite 
forgotten,  into  this  department  of  elementary  knowledge. 

The  work  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  parts. 
In  the  first,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  student,  in  whose 
hands  the  book  is  placed  for  the  first  time,  is  quite  un- 
acquainted with  what  he  is  about  to  learn ,  Mr.  Woodbridge 
contents  himself  with  laying  down,  in  a  plain  and  familiar 
way,  a  few  broad  and  leading  truths  of  a  nature  easy  to  be 
understood,  and  such  as  are  best  calculated  to  prepare  the 
way  for  more  solid  attainments  at  a  subsequent  period. 
Thus  a  very  few  general  statements  are  made  on  the  nature 
of  the  world,  and  its  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the  solar 
system ;  the  use  of  maps  is  familiarly  explained,  the  leading' 
natural  divisions  of  the  earth  given,  and  other  information 
communicated  likely  to  familiarize  the  learner  with  the 
nomenclature  of  the  science.  Some  general  statements  follow 
of  the  leading  facts,  first  of  physical,  and  then  of  political 
geography,  to  be  substantiated  by  the  maps  and  charts  which 
accompany  the  volume.  It  will  be  seen  that  some  care  has 
been  taken  to  introduce  only  such  matter  as  a  child  can  un- 
derstand, either  by  himself,  or  with  very  slight  aid  *  from  the 
instructor. 

The  second  division  of  the  book  carries  the  student,  who 
is  now  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  earth's  general  fea- 
tures, through  its  different  countries  successively,  and  informs 
him  of  facts  respecting  them  as  particular  districts,  or  im- 
presses more  deeply  on  his  memory  the  truth  of  the  general 
statements,  by  referring  him  to  particular  facts  for  their  veri- 
fication. Each  section  concludes  with  a  number  of  questions 
which  can  only  be  answered  by  the  study  of  maps ;  and  at 
the  end  of  this  description  of  each  portion  of  the  world, 

*  We  speak  here  not  of  that  aid  which  a  lazy  teacher  can  give  hy  ieiiuig  the 
poMtive  listener ;  but  of  that  assistance,  the  only  one  of  any  value,  which  leads 
the  child,  step  by  step,  to  find  out  for  himself  the  information  that  he  requixes. 
Knowledge  so  obtained  cannot  easily  be  forgotten. 
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travels  on  the  maps  are  suggested,  and  routes  laid  down,  in 
order  that,  by  this  exercise,  the  pupil  may  gain  correct  notions 
of  the  relative  bearings  and  distances  of  places ;  and  an  op- 
portunity is  given  at  the  same  time  for  repetition,  without 
disgust,  of  much  matter  previously  learnt.  This  plan  argues 
much  in  favour  of  the  author's  good  sense  :  his  preface,  in- 
deed, shows  that  he  has  correct  views  respecting  the  real 
nature  and  proper  use  of  these  pictorial  descriptions.  We 
trust  that  every  one  who  uses  the  book  will  follow  the  direc- 
tions which  are  laid  down  on  this  head. 

Part  the  third  contains  such  general  views  of  the  regions, 
climates,  animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals  of  the  earth,  and 
of  the  arts,  commerce,  literature,  and  customs  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, as  could  not  have  been  understood  without  the  accu- 
rate knowledge  communicated  by  the  preceding  exercises. 
Some  classified  tables  on  the  height  of  mountains,  length  of 
rivers,  extent  and  population  of  countries,  and  revenue  of 
states,  are  prefixed  for  occasional  consultation. 

We  will  now  briefly  inquire  what  is  the  value  of  the  book^ 
and  how  far  it  can  be  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion. We  have  much  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  say,  that 
there  is  no  fault  in  it  which  radically  affects  its  character. 
From  the  description  that  has  been  given  of  its  contents,  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  constructed  on  certain  principles,  in 
compliance  with  a  plan  sufficiently  well  adapted  to  convey 
knowledge  easily  and  gradually  to  a  juvenile  student. 

The  division  of  the  matter  is  well  conceived,  and  it  has 
evidently  been  formed  on  experience,  and  with  a  view  to 
practice.  General  notions  on  any  subjlect  must  be  formed, 
before  particular  knowledge  can  be  attained,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  outlines  of  a  picture  must  be  laid  down  before  the 
shades  and  colouring  can  be  introduced.  This  has  been 
done,  and,  on  the  whole,  well  done.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  that  this  praise  is  given  to  it,  as  due  to  its  general 
merits,  it  must  be  observed  that  there  are  considerable  defects 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  work,  which  should  be  corrected 
before  it  can  be  placed  with  unreserved  confidence  in  the 
pupil's  hands.  We  shall  particularize  a  few  in  the  first  part, 
and  content  ourselves  with  making  some  general  observations 
on  the  deficiencies  of  the  other  two. 

1,  Hypothetical  Statements, 

Page  4. — Of  comets  *  only  a  few  have  been  known  to 
return,  and  at  intervals  of  75,  100,  or  200  years.'  We 
think  that  Encke'^s  comet  rather  disproves  one  part  of  this 
assertion.  But  this  is  not  the  only  instance  where  hypothesis 
is  introduced.    Positive  facts^  not  conjectures^  are  what  the 
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beginner  should  have  presented  to  him.     The  latter  are 
dangerous  to  all  but  advanced  students. 

2.  Vague  generalities  open  to  frequent  exceptions : 

Page  9. — '  Countries  usually  contain  men  of  one  nation^ 
speaking  the  same  language— Switzerland^  Asiatic  Russia, 
Turkey,  Hindoostan,  and  many  other  regions  are  exceptions.' 
Such  assertions  are  of  little  value,  and  only  calculated  to 
mislead  a  beginner.  So  again  in  p.  15.  '  Deserts  are  im- 
mense tracts  of  land«  usually  level,  on  which  scarcely  any 
water  is  found.'  The  desert  of  Zahara  is  level,  low^  and 
without  water ;  but  those  of  Persia,  Arabia,  Asia  minor  and 
central  Asia  are  both  high,  and  traversed  by  chains  of  hills. 
The  deserts  of  Asia  abound  with  salt  lakes  and  salt  streams. 
Such  frequent  exceptions  so  much  invalidate  the  assertions^ 
that  they  are  calculated  rather  to  injure  than  instruct. 

S.  General  statements  made  without  clear  explanation. 

Page  11. — ^  Oceans  are  always  nearly  of  the  same  tem- 
perature.' The  temperature  of  water  is  not,  it  is  true,  so 
variable  as  that  of  the  air,  but  the  difference  is  still  very  con- 
siderable. Take,  for  instance,  that  of  the  Gulf-stream^  in 
lat.  22%  nearly  SO""  of  Fahrenheit,  and  compare  with  it  that 
of  the  Atlantic  in  lat,  60°  or  7^-  Seasons^  likewise,  and 
the  depth,  materially  affect  their  temperature. 

Page  17.—*  Mountains  serve  to  moderate  the  heat.*    The 
reason  of  this  should  have  been  explained. 
4.  Incorrect  Statements. 

Page  9. — *  The  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  divided 
into  Australia  and  Polynesia.^  Australia  is  only  one  island, 
sometimes  wrongly  called  New  Holland.  Australasia  is 
meant,  which  comprehends  New  Holland  as  well  as  the 
laiger  islands  in  its  vicinity.  New  Guinea,  New  Zealand, 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  &c.  The  error  is  repeated  in  the  fol- 
lowing page.  Page  9. — '  Behring's  Strait,  about  forty-eight 
miles  in  width.'     Read  thirty-six. 

Page  14. — •  A  high  cape  is  called  a  promontory.'  Shaks- 
peare  indeed  speaks  of  the  blue  promontory  nodding  to  the 
world ;  but  geographers  are  pretty  generally  agreed  in  con- 
sidering a  cape  to  be  the  extreme  point  or  termination  of  a 
promontory. 

So  it  is  correct  to  say, '  Cape  Comorin  is  the  extremity  of 
the  southern  point  of  India.' 

Page  17.  <  Length  of  the  American  chain,  11,600/  more 
correctly  9000. 

Page  21.  *  The  cataracts  of  the  Nile  in  Nubia  are  very 
grand/  This  is  a  common  notion,  but  very  incorrect*  The 
C€riaraets  (those  of  £s80ttan»  Wady  Halfa^  &c.)  are^  in  fact. 
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no  diUracta  at  all,  but  little  more  than  rapid  currents  ronning^ 
through  a  channel  obstructed  with  rocks.  The  most  authen* 
tic  drawings  which  represent  them  give  no  idea  of  grandeur 
to  these  falls. — See  Denon,  Plates,  No.  69. 

Page  28.  '  Within  the  polar  circles  the  nights  of  winter 
are  from  twenty-four  hours  to  six  months  in  length.'  This 
is  quite  unintelligible,  and,  as  it  stands  at  present,  certainly 
most  incorrect.  We  shall  not  venture  to  propose  any  amend- 
ment. 

Page  41.  *  A  republic  is  that  government  in  which  the  people 
choose  their  rulers,  as  Switzerland.'  Besides  the  vagueness 
and  looseness  of  the  definition,  the  illustration  is  incorrect. 
The  general  tone  of  the  Swiss  government  is  decidedly 
oUgarchal.  Certain  families  enjoy  elective  and  legisla- 
tive privileges  to  the  exclusion  of  the  people  at  large. 
America,  Mr.  Woodbridge's  own  country,  would  be  a  proper 
example. 

The  chief  objections  to  the  second  part  of  the  work  arise 

from  that  unsatisfactory  looseness  which  attends  all  brief 

and  sweeping  assertions.     We  are  certain  that  they  are  of 

yery  little  value,  in  as  much  as  they  communicate  no  real 

information.    There  is  also  a  want,  in  some  parts,  of  that 

systematic  arrangement  which  is  necessary  to  aid  the  memory 

in  the  retaining  such  details.     The  sections  on  the  cities  of 

Asia  are  open  to  condemnation  on  his  own  allowance ;  for 

^  they  are  arranged  in  a  manner  that  seems  only  adapted  to 

a  Gazetteer,  or  a  book  of  reference.' — (See  Preface).     In 

both  the  second  and  third  parts  may  be  discerned,  even  by 

the  casual  observer,  a  considerable  number  of  inaccuracies, 

and  further  observations  would,  no  doubt,  swell  the  catalogue. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  notices  on  commerce  are  so 

little  satisfactory  from  the  vague  and  general  way  in  which 

they  are  expressed.     Some  persons  will  consider  the  entire 

omission  of  the  historical  part  of  geography  a  striking  defect 

in  the  book.     It  might  easily  be  inserted  in  its  proper  place 

without  confusing  the  remainder,  or  overloading  the  matter 

of  instruction. 

The  Atlas,  or  book  of  maps  and  charts,  which  accompanies 
Woodbridge's  Rudiments,  presents  features  somewhat  different 
from  the  common  school  maps.  It  has  been  made  for  the 
book  under  the  author's  own  directions.  It  contains  eight 
maps,  and,  in  addition  to  them,  two  charts,  one  exhibiting  the 
prevailing  religions,  governments,  civilization,  and  population 
of  the  different  countries  of  the  world  respectively ;  the  other 
an  isothermal  chart,  giving  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
climates  and  productions  of  different  parts  of  the  world.    The 
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maps  -have  symbolical  marks  placed  in  different  parts  of  them 
denoting  the  size^  importance,  population,  and  other  rela* 
tions  of  the  various  places  contained  in  them  and  mentioned 
in  the  Rudiments.  The  benefit  resulting  from  the  use  of 
such  artificial  aids  to  memory  is,  we  think,  highly  problemati- 
cal. Perhaps  a  philosophical  distribution  of  the  different 
facts,  so  stated  on  the  maps,  through  the  different  parts  of 
the  Rudiments  would  be,  on  the  whole,  an  improvement. 
If,  however,  the  teacher  always  makes  a  point  of  drawing 
from  his  pupils  the  information  symbolically  given  in  the 
maps^  either  orally  or  in  writing,  every  good  end  will  be 
answered.  Respecting  the  correctness  of  the  charts  in  all 
their  detail,  it  would  be  wrong  to  hazard  an  opinion  without 
much  more  knowledge  and  research  than  we  are  able  to 
bring  to  the  inquiry.  As  far  as  we  are  competent  to  judge^ 
they  are  sufficiently  correct  for  the  general  purposes  of 
school  learners. 

Some  pains  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  value  of  these 
maps  in  point  of  correctness  of  outline,  and  of  the  situation  of 
places.  JDut  as  to  the  limited  utility  of  maps  on  so  small  a  scale 
there  cannot  be  two  opinions.  Maps,  to  be  useful  in  school* 
teaching,  must  be  large,  not  for  the  purpose  of  containing  a 
vast  multitude  of  names,  but  in  order  that  the  outlines  may 
be  truly  defined,  and  something  like  an  approximation  made 
to  reality  in  laying  down  the  few  geographical  positions  that 
are  necessary  for  teaching ;  and,  above  ail  things,  that  as  fair 
a  representation  as  possible  may  be  given  of  the  physical 
features  of  countries.  The  German  large  maps^  called 
Wandcharten,  are  found  very  useful  for  this  purpose. 


A  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  GEOMETRY. 

A  System  of  Popular  Geometry y  8fc.  by  George  Darley,  A.  B. 
Third  Edition.     John  Taylor,  London. 

We  have  elsewhere  stated  that  it  is  the  plan  of  this  journal 
to  notice  generally  works  which  have  obtained  circulation, 
whether  good  or  bad,  and  also  to  endeavour  to  draw  good 
works  from  the  obscurity  in  which  they  are  often  left  during 
the  first  years  of  their  existence,  leaving  that  which  is  both 
bad  and  unknown  to  its  fate.  On  two  of  these  grounds  the 
work  now  before  us  has  claimed  our  attention,  for  it  has 
reached  its  third  edition,  and  has  merit  enough  to  induce  us 
not  to  regret   its   success*     We  cannot^  however^  agree 
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with  the  author^  who  seems  io  think  that  his  work  is  a 
mighty  engine,  silently  but  powerfully  fostering  a  mathe- 
niaticid  spirit  in  the  country.  His  preface  shall  speak  for 
itself ;  and  though  we  can  hardly  believe  he  wishes  to  be 
understood  quite  literally,  yet  his  pretensions  are,  in  any 
case,  somewhat  startling.  He  commences  his  preface  to  the 
second  edition  as  follows : 

'  It  is  far  more  creditable  to  the  public  than  to  us  that  a  second 
edition  of  our  Geometry  has  been  so  soon  called  for.  Encouragement 
given  to  those  who  labour  in  facilitating  the  road  to  knowledge  is 
but  an  involuntary  effect  of  proportional  ardour  in  those  who 
pursue  it.  To  disseminate  the  principles  of  mathematical  reasoning, 
or  rather  a  taste  for  mathematical  reasoning,  among  the  several 
classes  of  society,  was  the  object  of  our  publication ;  and  this  object 
appears  to  have  been  fully  attained.' 

Again,  in  the  preface,  Mr.  Darley  observes  of  his  own 
work: 

*  Thus  are  all  the  useful  principles  and  propositions  of  Euclid 
collected  in  a  small,  unexpensive  volume,  the  obscure  departments 
of  the  science  made  intelligible  to  common  understanding,  and  the 
Elements  of  Geometry  so  arranged  as  to  unite  systematic  regularity 
with  rigorous  exactness  of  demonstration.' 

This  coming  from  the  author  himself  would  be  rather 
strong,  even  in  a  fiftieth  edition.  It  must  have  been  meant, 
we  presume,  to  save  trouble  to  reviewers,  by  enabling  them 
to  make  the  proper  article  with  paste  and  scissors.  We 
agree,  however,  with  the  author  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  if 
he  will  only  admit  the  faults  which  we  think  we  can  point 
out,  to  the  same  extent,  it  is  very  likely  our  notice  of  his 
next  edition  will  show  that  we  have  amended  our  bill.  We 
proceed  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  work. 

Saving  and  excepting  certain  points  hereafter  to  be  men- 
tioned, we  tbmk  this  work  the  best  calculated  to  give 
children  the  first  notions  of  geometrical  reasoning  of  any 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  style  is  for  the  most 
part  clear,  the  propositions  well  chosen,  and  much  difficulty 
IS  saved  by  the  introduction  of  definitions  and  axioms  in  their 
proper  places,  instead  of  lumping  them  at  the  beginning  as 
in  Euclid.  The  book  itself,  a  good-looking  duodecimo,  is 
not  near  so  frightful  as  the  larger  octavo  in  which  Euclid  is 
usually  dressed;  and  while  we  admit  its  merits,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  to  this  its  sale  is  due  in  a  great 
measure,  since  the  ^  discerning  public'  sees  better  with 
the  eyes  of  sense  than  with  those  of  reason,  and,  as  pub- 
lishers know,  finds  merit  in  a  gay  cotton  binding,  which  it 
does  not  observe  in  plain  blue  paper.    We  feel  assured  that 
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this  is  the  work  which  parents  would,  in  any  case,  Uke  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  their  children,  from  its  appearance 
alone ;  and  we  are  happy  to  think  that,  judging  as  they  do, 
they  have  not  come  worse  off. 

We  must  here  observe  the  great  improvement  exhibited 
in  the  statement  of  the  indirect  demonstrations,  or  reductiones 
ad  absurdumy  in  which  the  consequences  of  the  false  suppo* 
sition  are  not,  as  is  usual,  positively  asserted  as  springing 
from  a  legitimate  hypothesis,  but  are  preserved  in  their 
dependence  upon  their  original,  by  the  use  of  the  conditional 
mood  and  the  hypothetical  syllogism.  This  removes  what 
is  generally  found  to  be  a  serious  difficulty  with  beginners, 
who  are  required,  in  the  very  outset  of  their  career,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  their  senses,  which  declare  the  thing  assumed 
to  be  impossible,  to  take  up,  in  the  form  of  a  positive 
assumption,  an  hypothesis  inconsistent  with  one  already 
made.  It  is  concealed  from  them  that  similar  arguments 
are  frequently  made  use  of  in  other  subjects,  by  the  new  and 
uncouth  form  in  which  the  consequences  of  the  assertion  upon 
trial  are  stated.  We  may  explain  this  to  the  unmathema- 
tical  reader  in  the  following  way :  the  argument  employed 
in  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  is  of  this  nature:  '  If  A  were 
equal  to  B,  C  would  be  equal  to  D ;  but  C  is  not  equal 
to  D,  therefore  A  is  not  equal  to  B.'  This  is  the  ordi- 
nary form  of  language*  and  is  perfectly  conclusive,  if  the 
premises  be  correct.  It  would  be  thus  stated  in  Simson's 
Euclid :  ^  C  not  being  equal  to  D,  it  is  asserted  that  A  is 
not  equal  to  B.  For,  if  possible,  let  A  be  equal  to  B,  then 
C  must  be  equal  to  D;  but  (hyp.)  C  is  not  equal  to  D,  there- 
fore C  is,  at  the  same  time,  equal  to  D,  and  uneqnal  to  it, 
which  is  impossible,  therefore  A  is  not  equal  to  B.'  To  all 
but  the  mathematician  the  first  of  these  two  will  be  the  more 
simple. 

It  is  sadly  to  the  disadvantage  of  every  elementary  work, 
as  far  as  reviews  of  it  are  concerned,  that  its  merits  must  be 
general,  and  must  consist  in  the  actual  execution  of  its  parts, 
so  that  to  show  them  clearly  it  is  necessary  to  quote  the 
whole  book,  while,  in  a  poem,  a  play,  a  novel,  or  a  history,  a 
few  passages  of  quotation  may  render  all  praise  unnecessary. 
Its  defects,  on  the  contrary,  have  more  individuality,  and 
may  be  shown  up  in  a  more  striking  manner.  It  is  thus 
that  many  notices,  highly  favourable  to  works  of  this  species, 
appear  to  consist  of  nothing  more  than  a  record  of  their  faults; 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  words  of  praise  thrown  in  at 
the  beginning  and  end,  were  merely  the  sugar  and  milk  to  a 
decoction  of  sloe-leaves.    We  warn  our  readers  not  to  judge 
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our  opinions  by  the  comparatire  quantity  of  type  expended 
in  praise  and  blame.  The  balance  is  much  in  favour  of  our 
author ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  not  have  it  sup* 
posed  that  we  really  consider  the  following  matters  as  trivial. 
We  have  great  defects  to  produce,  some  of  which  have 
almost  staggered  us  in  this  opinion  of  the  work  before  us. 
We  proceed  to  the  true  office  of  a  critic,  as  settled  by  the 
highest  authorities  ;  viz,  the  finding  of  faults. 

Our  first  complaint  is,  that  the  author  makes  a  great  point 
of  continually  telling  the  little  children  for  whom  he  writes — 
how  much  better  his  various  articles  are  done  than  the  cor- 
responding ones  in  Euclid.  Now  this  is  a  most  erroneous 
impression ;  and,  were  it  ever  so  true,  would  matter  nothing 
to  those  for  whom  this  work  is  intended.  It  might  do  very 
well  for  Simson,  who  translated  Euclid,  to  remark  the 
defects  of  the  original  and  to  vindicate  the  alterations  which 
he  introduced;  but  well  as  the  Greek  geometer  deserves  such 
a  compliment,  it  is  now  superfluous  in  an  elementary  writer 
to  inform  his  reader  in  what  points  he  chooses  to  vary. 
We  will,  however,  take  an  instance  or  two. 

Mr.  Darley  objects  to  the  difficulty  of  the  ^  Pons  Asino- 
rum,'  and  supplies  its  place  with  a  demonstration  in  which 
there  is  a  *  faltacia  suppositionis,'  allowable  enough,  it  may 
be,  if  the  law  of  continuity  is  assumed.  That  which  is 
proved  of  two  distinct  triangles  is  all  at  once  made  to  hold 
good,  when  those  two  triangles  have,  by  the  alteration  of 
their  parts,  become  one  and  the  same  triangle.  The  general 
demonstration  could  never  have  been  applied  to  the  particu- 
lar case  in  which  alone  it  is  used,  without  making  the  question 
much  harder  to  a  beginner  than  even  the  proposition  of 
Euclid.  If  an  isosceles  triangle  were  supposed  to  turn  round 
its  axis  through  half  a  revolution,  and  in  this  state  were  con- 
sidered as  another  triangle,  the  application  of  Euclid's  fourth 
proposition  would  give  the  demonstration,  here  concealed 
under  a  generalization  which  we  look  upon  as  inferior  to  that 
of  Euclid,  for  the  beginner  at  least.  It  is  but  fair,  however^ 
to  add,  that  Mr.  Darley  has  given  Euclid's  demonstration  in 
his  notes. 

Again,  instead  of  defining  an  angle  as  the  inclination  of 
two  straight  lines  which,  if  it  be  wholly  unmeaning,  is,  by 
this  very  defect,  prevented  from  causing  any  confusion,  Mr. 
Darley  observes — '  By  an  angle,  in  fact,  is  meant  the  degree 
of  increasing  width,  a  separation  between  the  lines  which 
form  it ;  this  depends  not  upon  the  length,  but  upon  the 
directum  of  the  lines."  The  italic  words  are  so  in  the  original, 
and,  being  thus  made  prominent,  we  will  observe,  that  the 
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only  clear  idea  is  that  of  lengthy  which  an  angle  is  not^ 
while  there  is  sad  confusion  between  the  increasing  widthj 
separation^  and  direction  which  it  is,  or  depends  upon.  It 
would  have  made  the  matter  much  more  clear,  to  have  said, 
the  angle  made  by  two  lines  is  the  opening  which  they 
make,  and  then  to  have  defined  equal  angles,  &c. 

Mr.  Darley  complains  of  Euclid's  definition  of  a  tangent 
to  a  circle  as  *  vague  and  unsatisfactory/  We  give  Kuclid's 
definition,  followed  by  that  of  our  author : — 

•  A  straight  line  is  said  to  touch  a  circle,  which  meeting  the  circle, 
and  being  produced,  does  not  cut  the  circle. 

•  A  right  line  which,  however  produced^  meets  a  circle  in  but  one 
point,  is  called  a  tangent  to  that  circle/ 

If  Euclid  be  taken  literally,  these  are  precisely  the  same, 
since  a  circle  is  ^  figure y  not  a  line  ;  and  to  cut  a  figure,  is  to 
divide  it  into  parts.  Even  if,  by  circle,  be  understood  the 
circumference  only,  the  distinction  appears  to  us  to  mean 
nothing. 

We  should  recommend  the  author,  in  his  next  edition^  to 
throw  aside  the  inconvenient  practice  of  adding  an  abundance 
of  notes  in  small  print  to  each  section  of  his  work.  If  an 
article  be  really  wanted  by  the  beginner,  why  not  put  it  into 
the  text ;  if  not,  why  put  it  in  at  all,  in  a  work  designed  for 
beginners  only  ?  Notes  are  sore  temptations  to  controversy ; 
if  a  book  be  entitled  '  Notes,'  these  are  sure  to  be  critical  and 
explanatory  ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us  of  a  poem  which 
was  projected  purely  that  Ossian,  Macpherson,  and  Mac- 
cribb  might  be  demolished   in  the  notes.     To  supply  the 

1)lace  of  the  notes  in  this  volume,  we  beg  to  suggest  that  the 
ines  of  the  text  might  be  widened,  so  as  to  allow  of  larger 
capitals  for  the  letters  denoting  lines  and  angles.  This  would 
add  more  clearness  to  the  work  than  a  volume  of  small 
printed  notes,  even  though  they  demolished  Euclid  from  one 
end  to  the  other. 

But  we  leave  all  comparatively  minor  faults,  to  proceed  to 
the  great  blemish  of  this  work;  and  a  sad  blemish  it  is. 
There  are  no  terms  in  gentlemanly  criticism  too  strong  to 
express  our  dislike  of  the  very  ungeometrical  theory  of 
parallels  which  the  author  has  substituted  for  the  method  of 
Euclid.  And  here  we  find  a  singular  assertion  in  the  pre- 
face:— 

•  So  long  as  Euclid's  doctrine  of  parallels  forms,  at  least  in  its 
present  state,  the  groundwork  of  the  science,  geometry  can  never  be 
made  a  popular  study.  When  such  a  monstrous  assumption  as  the 
twelflh  axiom  continues  to  stand  in  the  very  threshold  of  elementary 
mathematics,  it  will  for  ever  repel  common  understandings,  and  for 
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ever  confine  the  study  to  those  who  have  genius  or  perseverance 
much  greater  than  ordinary.' 

What  do  the  beginners  who  open  Euclid  care  whether  any 
point  be  demonstrated  or  not^  provided  it  be  clear  ?  They 
almost  universally  err  in  not  demanding  enough  of  demon- 
stration, and  it  is  the  method  of  demonstration  itself,  and  not 
the  defects  of  it,  which  have  hitherto  prevented  geometry 
from  becoming  a  popular  study.  Does  the  author  mean  to 
assert,  that  the  world  in  general  have  a  taste  for  reasoning  so 
well  cultivated,  and  a  power  of  judging  so  mature,  that  all, 
even  children,  turn  with  disgust  from  any  assumption  which  is 
unaccompanied  by  demonstration  ?  If  this  were  so,  then 
geometry,  which  is  not  a  popular  study,  ought  not  to  become 
such,  for  its  principal  occupation  would  be  gone,  and  the 
great  advantages,  which  it  is  asserted  to  possess  as  a  branch 
of  education,  would  have  no  existence.  It  is  what  is  called 
the  dryness  of  the  study  which  prevents  its  universal  cultiva- 
tion, and  this  supposed  defect  would  be  altogether  remedied, 
not  by  adding  more  demonstration,  but  by  leaving  out  de- 
monstration altogether,  and  exhibiting  the  mere  facts  in  a 
striking  form.  But  let  us  consider  a  little  what  is  this  tre- 
mendous assumption  of  Euclid,  which  so  many  have  tried  to 
dispense  with,  and  in  which  just  as  many  have  confessedly 
failed. 

Every  proposition  in  geometry  is  ultimately  the  result  of 
some  assumption,  which  ought  to  be  perfectly  self-evident. 
One  of  these,  of  which  it  has  never  been  asserted  that  a  de- 
monstration is  possible,  is  that  *  two  straight  lines  cannot 
inclose  a  space.'  This,  the  tenth  axiom  of  Euclid,  is  the 
only  axiom  (with  the  exception  of  our  bone  of  contention) 
which  is  purely  geometrical,  for  the  first  seven  and  the  ninth 
are  arithmetical ;  the  eighth  is  a  mere  definition  of  the  word 
equality,  and  the  eleventh  is  a  theorem,  capable  of  de- 
monstration, in  which  light  it  is  considered  by  Legendre  and 
others,  among  whom  is  Mr.  Darley.  On  this  axiom,  viz., 
that  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space,  depend  the 
first  twenty-eight  propositions  of  Euclid,  which  leave  us  in 
possession  of  the  fact,  that  two  right,  lines  which  make 
angles  with  a  third,  on  the  same  side,  which  are  together 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  will  never  meet,  however  far  they 
may  be  produced  in  either  direction.  These  two  lines  Euclid 
calls  parallels.  Now,  to  proceed  further  in  the  chain  of 
reasoning,  without  some  reference  to  the  senses  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  lines  which  never  meet,  has  hitherto  been  found 
impracticable.     On  looking  at  two  such  lines,  various  very 
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evident  properties  suggest  themselves.  They  are^  for  ezampley 
equidistant ;  their  directions  are  the  saroe^  that  is^  they  always 
mark  the  same  point  of  the  compass,  and  so  on.  Now,  coa- 
ceive  a  fixed  line,  and  a  point  exterior  to  it.  From  the  ex- 
terior point  draw  a  perpendicular  to  the  fixed  line,  and  about 
the  exterior  point  let  a  right  line  revolve.  It  is  as  evident 
to  the  senses  as  that '  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a 
space,'  that  the  revolving  line  will  first,  if  long  enough,  cut 
the  fixed  line  on  one  side  of  the  perpendicular,  and  afterwaidt 
on  the  other,  and  that,  in  passing  from  one  of  these  positioni 
to  the  other,  there  is  one  position,  and  one  position  onfyj  in 
which  the  moving  line  will  never  meet  the  fixed  line,  though 
both  be  ever  so  much  lengthened.  All  this  is  not  only  self- 
evident,  but  demonstrated,  with  the  exception  of  the  asser- 
tion  in  italics^  that  there  ia  only  one  such  position.  For 
this  Euclid  appeals  to  the  senses,  though  in  an  indirect  way, 
not  well  calculated  to  make  the  simplicity  of  the  assumption 
perfectly  manifest. 

Having  demonstrated  that  the  line  A  C  passing  through  A 
is  parallel  to  BD,  (/*  the  angles 
^  CA  Band  AB  Dare  together  equal 
to  two  right  angles,  instead  of  say- 
ing that  A  C  is  the  onfy  parallel  to 
B  D  which  can  be  drawn  through  A, 
he  says  that  every  other  line  pasring 
^  ^  through  A  is  not  parallel  to  B  D, 

which  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing.  This  is  the  famous 
twelfth  axiom,  which  Mr.  Darley  says  *  has  been  justly  deno- 
minated the  disgrace  of  Euclid.'  This  is  what  is  to  keep 
geometry  from  ever  becoming  a  popular  study.  We  confess 
to  having  simplified  the  form  of  the  axiom,  but  the  actual 
point  assumed,  is  that  of  Euclid ;  the  *^  monstrous  and  un* 
warrantable  supposition,'  (p.  123.)  *  not  self-evident,'  p.  38. 
But  we  have  Mr.  Parley's  authority  for  stating  that  his  system 
of  parallels  is  ^  simpler,  shorter,  and  more  strictly  demonstra- 
tive than  that  given  in  the  common  Euclid.'  (p.  38.)  To  it 
then  we  turn  with  great  expectations,  for  though  we  think 
the  method  of  Euclid  extremely  simple,  and  fond  as  we  are 
of  what  is  simple,  we  are  still  fonder  of  what  is  simpler. 
In  p.  16  our  author  proceeds  thus  : 

'Two  right  lines  are  said  to  be  equally  distant  from  one  another, 
when  any  iwo  points  whatsoever  in  the  one  not  the  greater,  and 
any  two  equally  remote  points  in  the  other  being  taken,  the  right 
lines  which  join  each  opposite  pair  of  points  towards  the  same 
hand  are  equal  to  each  other.' 
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*  Parallel  right  lines  are  those  which  are  equally  distant  firom 
each  other.  This  is  the  simple,  clear,  and  familiar  notion  of 
parallels,  &c/ 

Now  suppose  a  pupil  were  to  put  this  question  — You  tell 
me  that,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  no  lines  are  to  be 
called  parallel^  I  must  measure  equal  distances  on  both,  and 
join  the  extremities,  and  see  whether  or  no  the  lines  which  I 
get  are  equal ;  if  I  have  done  this  with  twenty  sets  of  dis- 
tances, and  found  the  new  lines  equal,  may  I  conclude  that 
the  lines  are  those  which  you  mean  to  call  parallel,  or  must  I 
measure  a  twenty-first  pair  of  distances,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum  f 
The  author  must  reply.  No ;  for  one  trial  is  sufficient :  if  the 
new  distances  are  equal  in  one  case,  they  will  be  so  in  every 
other ;  but  this  I  cannot  prove,  it  is  a  theorem  which  you 
must  take  for  granted.  *  In  fact,  we  conceive  the  principle 
must  be  self-evident  to  any  one  who  has  a  clear  notion  of 
right  lines'  (p.  39).  To  this  we  conceive  the  pupil  would 
demur ;  in  fact  this  theorem  is  assumed  in  the  definition,  in 
spite  of  the  author's  frequently  expressed  disapprobation  of 
such  a  proceeding.  Thus  it  is  by  no  means  certain  to  the 
beginner,  that  there  are  such  things  as  parallels  at  all,  accord- 
ing to  this  definition ;  but  this,  the  author  says, '  depends  on  a 
self-evident  truth  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  which,  because  it 
is  so  obvious,  writers  on  geometry  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  mention/  What  1  is  it  so  clear  as  to  require  no  mention, 
that  there  are  lines  from  which  if  millions  of  pairs  of  equal 
distances  were  cut,  the  two  lines  joining  the  extremities  of 
each  pair  would  be  equal,  and  this  when  it  is  declared  that 
Euclid,  in  assuming  the  axiom  above  mentioned,  has  assumed 
that  which  is  not  self-evident  ?  Euclid,  having  shown  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  one  parallel  to  a  given  line  passing 
through  a  given  point,  assumes  on  the  clearest  grounds,  as  far 
as  the  senses  are  concerned,  that  there  cannot  be  two :  Mr. 
Darley  sets  out  with  a  definition  which  leaves  the  student 
without  any  certainty  that  there  are  such  things  as  parallels, 
and  which  definition  involves  a  theorem  of  as  much  com- 
plexity, as  any  which  is  proved  in  the  first  book  of  Euclid. 
And  yet  in  the  same  work  we  find  Euclid's  definition  of  per- 
pendicular lines  objected  to,  because  it  assumes  that  an  angle 
can  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  (p.  37.) 

This  *  monstrous  and  unwarrantable'  doctrine  of  parallels 
is  of  itself  a  serious  objection  to  the  work  in  question.  We 
recommend  it,  nevertheless,  to  parents  and  teachers,  urging 
them  however  to  replace  the  system  of  Euclid  upon  this  point. 
If,  however,  in  a  subsequent  edition  the  author  strikes  out 
most  of  his  notes,  placing  inthe  text  as  much  of  them  as  ia. 
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absolutely  necessary,  and  does  not  quarrel  with  the  simple 
and  natural  doctrine  of  parallels,  until  he  can  supply  another 
in  its  place  which  requires  less  assumption,  we  shall  rank  his 
work  among  the  most  successful  efforts  to  simplify  the  ab- 
struse science  of  geometry,  which  have  ever  been  made  in 
this  country. 


SCHOOL  EDITIONS  OP  TERENCE. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  Journal  it  was  recommended, 
that  the  first  book  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  one  commencing 
the  Latin  languajB^e  should  be  the  Gallic  war  of  Cassar,  and, 
among  other  reasons  for  selecting  this  work,  we  pointed  out 
the  fact,  that  in  the  first  book  of  the  Commentaries  no  verb 
ever  appears  in  the  second  person,  and  one  only  in  the  first. 
This  circumstance  enables  the  teacher  to  consult  the  con- 
venience of  his  pupil  by  abridging  the  accidence  of  the 
grammar,  and  by  placing  before  him  the  conjugation  of  the 
verb  in  one  third  of  the  usual  space. 

We  shall  not  at  present  state  any  other  reasons  for  se- 
lecting Caesar,  though  other  reasons  may  readily  be  given ; 
but  it  may  be  asserted  with  some  confidence,  that  a  pupil  will 
learn  from  this  book  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  Latia 
language;  and  under  a  judicious  teacher  he  will  soon  be  able 
to  translate  into  the  original  any  passages  of  his  author  given 
him  in  English. 

As  soon  as  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole 
Gallic  war,  he  will  be  well  preparecl  to  encounter  the  new 
difficulties  presented  in  dialogue  ;  and  he  will  not  easily  find 
a  book  better  adapted  to  his  purpose  than  the  plays  of 
Terence.  It  is  therefore  important  to  examine  the  different 
editions  of  this  author  that  are  used  in  English  schools. 
This  task  we  propose  to  undertake  ;  but  we  shall  first  men- 
tion those  conditions,  which,  in  our  opinion,  must  all  be 
fulfilled  before  we  can  give  unqualified  praise  to  any  edition. 
We  look,  then,  first  for  a  correct  text,  founded  on  manuscript 
authority,  allowing  some  latitude,  however,  for  correction 
of  the  text,  even  in  opposition  to  MSS.,  where  that  cor- 
rection is  founded  upon  undoubted  principles  of  criticism. 
Important  variations  of  the  text  may  always  be  given  at  the 
foot  of  the  page  without  any  material  sacrifice  of  space.  In 
addition  to  a  good  text,  we  may  fairly  expect  some  short 
account  of  the  author,  of  course  in  English  ;  and  in  a  chro- 
nological table  of  a  single  page,  it  would  be  easy  to  give  a 
few  dates  connected  wiUi  the  writer,  or  the  political  events 
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of  his  time.  Any  disquisition  upon  his  style  and  writings 
is,  perhaps,  better  omitted.  Such  essays  are  seldom  of 
much  value;  and  in  boys  they  only  encourage  an  affectation 
of  knowledge*  A  collection  of  good  notes  is  almost  essential 
for  the  use  of  the  master^  who  has  but  rarely  time  enough 
to  draw  up  any  for  his  own  use^  even  supposing  him  to 
possess  the  ability*  But  these  notes,  we  cannot  too  often 
repeat  it,  must  be  in  the  English  language ;  and,  farther,  it 
seems  expedient  that  they  should  be  separated  from  the 
text ;  for  when,  as  is  usually  the  case,  they  are  given  at  the 
foot  of  the  page,  the  pupil  will,  for  the  most  part,  neglect 
them  while  preparing  his  lesson,  seeing  that  he  can  answer 
any  question  from  his  master  by  referring  to  them  at  the 
time,  and,  of  course,  if  no  question  be  asked,  no  note  is  ever 
looked  at.  As  to  the  matter  of  the  notes,  the  most  valuable 
are  those  which  explain  any  peculiarity  of  construction,  by 
reference  to  other  similar  instances  in  the  same  author. 
Indeed,  in  such  a  vmter  as  Terence,  where  scarcely  any  his- 
torical or  geographical  information  is  called  for,  such  notes 
as  we  have  described  are  nearly  all  that  is  requisite.  We 
must  make,  however,  one  addition.  It  is  true  that,  in 
almost  every  school,  Terence  is  treated  as  a  prose  author  j 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  his  lines  are  strictly  subject  to  the 
laws  of  rhythm;  and  considering  that  his  metres  bear  a 
much  closer  affinity  to  those  prevailing  in  our  own  lan^uage^ 
than  the  hexameters  of  Virgil,  or  the  lyrical  compositions  of 
Horace,  there  does  not  seem  any  good  ground  for  this  neg* 
lect.  We  must  therefore  look  upon  any  edition  of  Terence 
as  imperfect,  which  does  not  afford  a  pupil  the  means  of 
comprehending  his  metres,  and  classifying  those  prosodial 
difficulties  which  school-grammars  omit  to  notice.  Lastly, 
a  good  verbal  index  will  be  of  great  service  both  to  master 
and  pupil,  where  the  mode  of  explanation  consists  mainly  in 
comparing  one  passage  with  another  similar  to  it.  The  six 
plays  of  Terence  occupy  but  little  space,  so  that  all  we  have 
proposed  may  certainly  be  afforded  to  the  schoolboy  without 
any  extravagant  increase  of  bulk  or  expense. 

The  Delphin  edition,  with  which  we  commence,  pos-* 
Besses  none  of  these  requisites,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  an  excellent  index;  and  this  indeed  is  too  often 
the  only  merit  of  the  Delphin  editions  of  other  authors, 
and  has  alone  saved  them  from  the  neglect  which  they 
merit. 

The  Westminster  edition  contains,  we  know  not  why,  only 
four  plays,  the  Heautontimorumeno^  and  the  Hecyra  being 
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omitted^  though  the  former  of  these  two  pkyB  is  referred  to 
In  one  of  the  notea.  It  ia  difficult  to  deeide  what  text  haa 
been  adopted  by  the  anonymoua  editor^  aa  he  givea  no 
information  upon  the  aubjeot  \  but,  from  a  collation  we  luiTe 
made  of  the  Adelphi^  we  may  yenture  to  state  that  the 
readings  are  almost  always  jiupported  by  MS,  authority. 
An  unnecessary  attempt  is,  however,  ocoasionally  made  to 
reduce  the  orthography  of  Terence  to  the  standard  of  our 
English  schools,  by  rejecting  such  forms  as  neclegentia^ 
ProU  14;  uervolus^  1^  1,  2$  parvolus,  1, 1,  23;  tristitiem, 
2,  4^  3)  iotiens,  1,  2,  48;  and  the  accusatives  nobiiis^ 
Proh  15;  aedis,  1,  3,  8;  2»  1,  16;  testis,  3,  1,  40,  &c. 
Yet  even  in  these  changes  there  is  a  want  of  consistency, 
for  we  find  in  different  passages,  clivds,  €i€guomt  volij 
aalvosy  and  even  the  very  words  servolum,  4,  2^  27 ;  po^ 
volam,  2,  4, 10. 

In  3,  1,  1  we  observe  a  passage  that  requires  notice. 
It  must  be  granted  that  the  editor  has  a  numerical  supe- 
riority of  MSS.  in  bis  favour  for  the  reading.  S.  Obsecro, 
tnea  nutrix,  quid  nunc  fiet  ? — C.  Quid  Jltt  rogas  f  Three 
of  the  best,  however,  have  quid  fiat  rogos  f  And  even 
if  all  had  agreed  in  the  reading  fiet^  still  the  idiom  of  the 
language  must  have  decided  against  it.  Thus  3,  3, 19. — 
S.  Quidagiturf — D.  Quid  agatur  f-^bxiA,  again,  1,2,4. — 
M.  QMid/6ct^?~D.  Quid  Hie  fecerit?  Nothing  is  more 
common  than,  when  a  question  has  been  asked  by  one 
party,  for  the  other  to  repeat  it  with  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise;  and  invariably  is  the  indicative  changed  to  the  sub- 
junctive. 

Again,  in  3, 1 ,  24«  The  Westminster  text  has-— Non  mnV 
egestas  facere  nos.  Tu  nunc  tibi,  fcc. — with  every  MS., 
except  the  Codex  Bembinus ;  but  this  being  by  far  the  best 
among  them,  and  as  the  metre  supports  it,  we  certainly 
prefer  siit. 

We  confess  these  criticisms  are  minute,  but  it  is  through 
these  slight  corruptions  that  the  text  of  Terence  has  been 
converted  from  verse  to  prose;  and  though  Bentley  may 
have  been  too  bold  in  his  notions  of  restoring  the  original, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  alterations  are  for  the  most 
part  judicious.  Certainly  no  critic  had  ever  a  better  con- 
ception of  his  author  than  Bentley  had  of  Terence.  If  he 
has  materially  erred,  it  has  been  in  giving  more  than  the 
proper  weight  to  his  ideas  upon  accent,  and  altering  the 
text  so  as  to  meet  these  ideas  in  defiance  of  all  authority  3 
for  instance^  in  1^  %  5Q,— ^ 
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Ciu^mus  aequam  ut^rque  partem  s  tu  ftlterum 

Ego  item  dlterum.    Nam  ambds  curare  prdpemodum 

Repdscere  ilium  est  qu^m  dedlsti— - 

the  position  of  ambos  is  well  adapted  to  mark  the  emphasis 
upon  it.  But  Bentley  has  laid  down  a  law  that  the  accent 
cannot  fall  upon  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  in  the  second 
meter  of  an  iambic  trimeter ;  and,  in  obedience  to  this  law  of 
his  own  creation,  he  transposes  the  words  ambos  and  curare^^ 

Ego  item  dlterum :  nam  curare  ambos  prcSpemodum — 

The  change  seems  to  us  a  change  for  the  worse  even  as 
regards  the  rhythm,  and  certainly  as  regards  the  emphasis,  a 
principle  of  more  importance  than  any  other,  and  one  to 
which  even  the  laws  of  prosody  must  yield.  That  there  is 
generally  a  csesura  in  the  middle  of  the  third  or  fourth  foot 
of  the  common  trimeter  is  true ;  and  such  a  caesura  will  pre- 
vent the  accent  from  falling  otherwise  than  Dr.  Bentley  wishes ; 
but  wc  must  not  insist  upon  this  caesura  as  an  absolute  law. 

In  the  passage  we  have  been  considering,  the  Westminster 
editor  has  the  correct  reading — ambos  curare.  In  other  in- 
stances, however,  the  same  editor  has  rejected  the  emenda* 
tions  of  Bentley,  where,  by  the  slightest  alterations,  such  as 
Ufa  for  iatacy  iniercesse  for  intercessisse,  &c.,  he  has  preserved 
the  metre  of  our  author ;  and  in  more  than  one  case  the 
change  made  by  Dr.  Bentley  has  been  as  much  called  for  by 
the  principles  of  the  language  and  the  sense  of  the  passage, 
as  by  the  nature  of  the  verse.  Occasionally  the  great  critic 
seems  himself  to  have  passed  over  what  appears  to  us  to  be 
at  variance  with  the  Latin  idiom.  In  the  Andria,  1,3, 10,  the 
MSS.  have — *  Haec  Andria,  Sive  ista  uxor,  sive  amica  'st, 
gravida  e  Pamphilo  'st/  Bentley  saw  that  the  metre  was 
faulty }  and  his  remedy  was  to  change  Sive  into  si.  That 
si  • .,  sive  •  •  may  be  found  together,  is  possible ;  but  the  cor- 
rection here  required,  is  simply  sive  or  else  sive  ea.  To 
apply  to  the  same  person  in  the  same  breath,  two  incon- 
sistent demonstratives,  haec  and  ista^in  contrary  to  all  reason. 
Besides,  after  the  person  had  been  defined  by  the  words, 
haec  Andria,  no  demonstrative  is  required,  or  even  admissible. 
The  little  unemphatic  ea  (which  never  has  a  demonstrative 
power)  is  the  only  pronoun  that  the  sense  would  admit; 
perhaps  the  metre  also  would  admit  it. 

The  notes  of  the  Westminster  edition  are  all  in  Latin,  and 
therefore  in  general  useless  for  the  school-boy.  We  must 
also  object  to  them,  that  the  pupil  is  too  often  referred  to 
other  authors,  which  he  may,  perhaps,  not  possess ;  and  this, 
toof  when  reference  might  as  readily  be  made  to  other  parts 
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of  Terence  himself.  The  little  phrase,  ^  quid  istic^-^Wdt, 
have  it  your  own  way,  is,  of  course,  a  difficulty  to  a  beginner ; 
and  the  more  so,  as  his  dictionary  will  most  probably  afford 
him  no  help.  This  phrase  occurs  at  least  three  times  in  the 
Adelphi  alone,  viz.  1,  2, 53 ;  3,  2,  62;  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  scene  but  one.  The  Westminster  editor  gives  as 
notes  upon  two  of  these  passages — ^Locutio  Terentio  familiaris 
et  aegre  consentientem  significat; — and  again— Verbum 
aegre  consentientis.  Donat. — But,  we  repeat,  all  difficulties 
of  this  kind  are  best  explained  by  an  English  translation,  and 
a  reference  to  other  passages  of  the  same  kind,  and,  if  possible, 
in  the  same  author.  Now,  if  a  boy  uses  this  Westminster 
edition  for  the  single  play  of  the  Adelphi  j  if  further  he 
reads  the  notes  in  spite  of  their  Latin  form,  and  obeys  the 
directions  of  the  editor  in  consulting  the  different  books  to 
which  he  is  referred,  he  must  possess  Cicero's  speeches  and 
orations.  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Plautus,  Livy,  Flonis, 
Phaedrus,  the  Greek  Testament,  Nonius,  Festus,  Priscian, 
&c. ;  and  in  many  cases  he  must  have  particular  editions  of 
these  books,  for  instance,  Drakenborch's  Livy  (7  vols.,  4to.)^ 
Duker'^s  Notes  on  Florus,  Bentley's  Terence,  &c. 

Lastly,  no  information  regarding  Terence  himself  is  given 
in  this  edition,  and  all  questions  of  metre  are  invariably  passed 
over. 

The  German  edition  of  Reinhardt  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
existing  edition  for  the  use  of  schools,  llie  text,  where  it 
differs  from  the  preceding  edition,  has  almost  always  the 
advantage.  The  metrical  accents  of  Bentley  are  inserted, 
and,  with  this  assistance,  the  pupil  will  find  much  less  diffi- 
culty with  the  metres.  To  the  life  of  Terence,  the  disquisi- 
tion  on  his  metres  and  the  notes,  the  chief  objection  is  that 
they  are  in  Latin  ;  but  it  is  not  fair  to  make  this  a  subject  of 
complaint  against  the  editor,  seeing  that  to  an  English  pupil 
they  are  certainly  more  accessible  in  their  present  form,  than 
they  would  have  been  in  German.  But  we  still  recommend 
the  book  as  the  best  for  schools,  first,  for  the  correctness  of 
the  text,  and  secondly,  for  cheapness.  The  paper,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  not  very  good ;  but  those,  who  are  more 
particular  about  the  colour  and  quality  of  the  paper  than  the 
goodness  of  the  edition,  will  find  every  thing  they  desire  in 
the  Baskerville  Terence,  the  only  objections  to  which  are 
that  it  is  especially  difficult  to  translate  the  Latin,  or  detect 
the  metre  of  the  verse.  As  a  book  intended  only  to  lie 
open  on  a  study  table,  it  is  certainly  superior  to  the  rest. 

As  we  have  had  occasion  in  these  remarks  to  notice  more 
than  once  the  inattention  of  editors  to  the  metres  of  Tereoce^ 
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it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  enter  somewhat  at  length  upon 
this  question.  Undoubtedly  according  to  the  usual  notion 
of  the  metrical  laws  to  which  the  Latin  comedians  yield 
obedience,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  the  subject  has  met 
with  such  general  neglect.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that,  in 
the  iambic  verse,  the  last  foot  must  indeed  be  an  iamb  or 
pyrrhic ;  but  that^  in  all  the  other  places,  for  the  iamb  may  be 
substituted  a  dactyl,  spondee,  anapest,  tribrach,  proceleus- 
tnatic,  nay,  according  to  some,  even  a  cretic ;  so  that  the 
rhythm  of  the  verse  depends  upon  little  more  than  the  short- 
ness of  the  penultimate  syllable.  Thus  the  following  lines, 
which  Virgil  intended  as  dactylic  hexameters,  would  pass 
muster  very  well  as  unobjectionable  iambic  lines  : — 
Virginibus  Tyriis  mos  est  gestare  pharetras— 
Huic  conjux  Sichaeus  erat  ditissimus  agri. 

As  for  the  proceleusmatic,  we  feel  considerable  difficulty 
in  conceiving  how  any  human  voice  can  utter  four  short 
syllables  in  succession.  Yet,  such  feet,  if  we  admit  only  the 
common  laws  of  prosody  as  taught  in  our  grammars,  occur 
repeatedly  in  every  play  of  Terence.  In  but  a  single  scene  of 
the  Adelphi,  five  examples  present  themselves:  3.  2.  20, 
e  I  riperemocul  \  o^;  21, ruerem  ager  I  em;  23,  sine  me  ego; 
37 i  ISra  lacru  \  mas ;  51,  neque  prett  \  um»  In  the  second 
place,  the  violent  elisions,  which  occur  in  all  Latin  poets, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  comic  writers,  would  appear  even 
more  unnatural  than  they  do,  if  our  notions  on  this  subject 
had  not  been  hardened  by  long  obedience  to  the  dogmas  of 
prosody.  In  many  instances,  the  greater  part  of  a  word  is 
absorbed;  and  in  the  phrase — %  ergo,  (Ad.  5.  1.  68.)  the  first 
word  is  actually  annihilated.  But  we  shall  not  have  stated 
the  case  against  Terence's  metres  in  its  full  strength,  unless 
we  add,  that  even  all  these  licences,  when  admitted,  are  not 
sufficient  to  explain  the  difficulties  of  his  metre.  Thus  we 
fiud  in  the  last  scene  of  the  Adelphi  such  feet  as — quidem 
por  I  roy  vv.  7  and  22;  quidem  muli  \  ereniy  v,  17;  quidem 
tuo,  V.  17 ;  quidem  pri  \  ma,  v.  19,  &c. 

Yet,  after  all  these  concessions,  we  still  contend  that  to  a 
Roman  ear  the  verses  of  Terence  had  all  the  melody  of  the 
pure  iambic  verse.  The  difficulty  we  believe  to  arise  from 
our  inattention  to,  and  ignorance  of  Roman  pronmiciation ; 
for  most  undoubtedly,  according  to  modern  accent,  we  must 
all  agree  with  Wieland,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
verses  are  wholly  devoid  of  melody.  That  this  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  discord  appears  from  the  fact,  that,  where  an 
iambic  line  ends  in  a  word  of  three  syllables,  and  consequently 
the  English  and  I^atin  accent  coincide^  the  verse  is  not  un- 
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frequently  in  perfect  harmony.  From  the  third  scene  of  tiie 
third  act,  we  take  the  following  successire  lines  (tv.  11- — 15.)  ; 
and  we  only  request  the  reader  to  be  on  his  guard  in  pro- 
nouncing liBtius,  so  as  not  to  let  his  tongue  soften  the  two 
Syllables  ti-us  into  shus. 

Quo  p&cto  haberet,  <^narramus  drdine. 
Nil  quicquam  vidi  Isiius.     Pro  Jdppiter, 
Hominis  stultitiam.     Cdnlaudavit  fllium  | 
Mi  qui  'd  dedissem  cdnsili'  egit  grdtias. 
Disrdmpor.     Argent'  &dnumeravit  liico. 
But  the  only  satisfactory  mode  of  arriving  at  any  condusioii 
will  be  to  take  a  whole  play,  (the  Adelphi  for  instaqce^)  and  to 
examine  the  metre  throughout.    This  we  ask  the  diligent 
reader  to  do,  as  we  ourselves  have  done ;  and  we  think  be 
will  not  find  many  impediments,  if  he  take  into  account  the 
principles  which  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  establish. 

In  every  language,  at  any  given  time,  it  will  be  found  that 
changes  of  pronunciation  are  taking  place;  the  necesaary 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  written  language  is  an  im* 
perfect  representation  of  the  spoken  tongue.  Nothing  but  a 
standing  committee  of  orthography  with  despotic  powers  can 
prevent  this  being  the  case.  In  our  own  language  and 
French  the  difference  is  very  strongly  marked;  but  ia 
Spanish  the  power  of  the  Royal  Academy  has  been  for  the 
present  effectually  exerted,  in  the  re-adaptation  of  the  one  to 
the  other.  Another  half  century,  however,  will  prepare  freah 
work  for  that  society. 

In  the  second  place  it  will  be  generally  allowed,  that,  in 
all  languages,  there  are  certain  combinations  of  words 
where  the  syllables  are  huddled  together  in  pronunciationj 
and  lose  much  of  their  individual  power,  while  the  very 
same  words  in  other  less  familiar  combinations  are  read  aa 
they  are  written.  To  the  abbreviated  forms  of — God  be  with 
you — How  do  you  do —  Three  of  the  clock,  &c. — every  lan- 
guage can  furnish  parallels.  In  Latin,  for  instance,  the 
phrase,  bono  ammo  es,  seems  to  have  degenerated  into  some 
sound  of  a  cretic  form.  It  repeatedly  occurs  as  such  in  the 
Adelphi ;  and  in  the  Rudens  of  Plautus,  3,  3,  IJ,  we  have 
the  identical  phrase  in  the  last  place  of  a  line  of  cretics : 
O  salQ  I  tis  meae  |  spes,  tac^,  ac  |  bono  animo  's. 
If  such  contractions  were  frequent  or  variable,  it  would  of 
course  be  a  hopeless  inquiry ;  but  we  believe  we  shall  have 
room,  even  in  the  remainder  of  the  present  article,  to  bring 
forward,  and  perhaps  explain  almost  every  difficulty  that 
occurs  in  the  Adelphi*.  But  the  reader  must  not  trust 
*  To  (1x089  not^^&uiuliaY  with  Terence,  it  may  be  fetated,  that  tho  vbins  of  tho 
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altogether  the  proBodiee  of  the  school-grammafB  or  the 
examples  given  in  the  Gradus  ad  Parnassum.  The  latter 
^v-ork  informs  us  that  the  second  syllable  in  suspicio  is 
short,  and  quotes  an  hexameter  beginning  with  Suspiciono 
Paris ;  but  the  line  is  deceitful.  It  should  be  pronounced 
Susplcyone,  &c.  like  Fluviorum^  &c.  in  Virgil.  In  Plautus 
and  Terence  the  word  is  very  common,  and  invariably  is  the 
second  syllable  long.  It  does  not  occur  in  Virgil  or  Horace  ; 
but  in  the  later  writers  (when  the  final  o  had  lost  its  power), 
as  Martial,  Ausonius,  &c.,  we  meet  with  it  again  as  suspicid* 
The  laws  of  prosody  again  are  both  imperfect  and  inac- 
curate. The  little  imperatives — mane^  Ad.  2,  3,  10;  3, 
4,  2\—cave,  2, 1,  16;  3,  4,  12— vtrfe,  2, 1,  41;  2,  2,  30; 

4,  2,   11,  20— oAf,  2,  1,  18;    2,  2,   12;   4,  2,  25,  &c 

jube,  2,  4,  21 ;  5,  6,  10,  &c.*— rarft,  2,  1,  36— /ace,  2,  4, 
16 — are  aU  of  them  (in  the  comic  writers  at  least)  to  be 
pronounced  either  as  two  short  syllables  or  one  long 
syllable.  In  some  of  them  the  latter  is  the  more  probable, 
as  Dr.  Carey  has  shown  in  the  case  of  cat)e,  by  reference 
to  Cicero's  remark,  that  the  cry,  Cauneas^  i.  e.  CauneoiJScus, 
was  a  bad  omen  from  the  identity  of  the  sound  with  cave  ne 
eas.  That  these  words  should  depart  from  the  general 
analogy  of  the  contracted  imperatives  is  not  remarkable, 
when  we  consider  that  they  are  used  almost  as  interjections. 
With  ourselves  look  has  degenerated  into  fo.  The  French 
have  their  voi-la^  vHa,  t;ot-d»  and  gar  for  garde* 

The  reader  of  Virgil,  recollecting  such  lines  as  Unoeodem' 
que  tulit  partu,  &c.,  will  not  be  offended  by  a  crasis  not 
more  violent  in  meo,  mea,  meorum^  &c.,  de  eadem,  eum,  iu 
eunif  &c.  Bentley  was  of  opinion  that  in  these  cases  the 
e  before  the  vowel  had  the  sound  of  our  y.  Such  instances, 
however,  as  tu  eum^  4,  2, 21 — qui  earn,  6,  6,  9 — and  all  those 
(the  above  case  from  Virgil  among  others)  where  a  vowel  of 
the  preceding  word  is  elided,  notwithstanding  the  crasis^ 
are  obstacles  to  his  explanation.  If  the  e  has  the  sound  of 
our  consonant  y,  as  it  exists  in  youth^  youngs  &c.,  no  elision 

Adelphi  an  all,  with  the  ezceptioa  of  a  few  Unei  in  Act  ir.  6c.  4,  either  iambic  or 
trochaic  In  the  editiona  where  the  metrical  accenta  are  marked,  ai  Bentley's, 
Reinhardt's,  &c.,  there  is  no  difficuliy  in  diatinj^ishing  the  two  metres.  When 
the  accent  appears  on  the  J!r$t  syllable  of  a  foot,  the  measure  is  trochaic,  other- 
wise iambie.  It  wiU  be  found  conTenient,  in  reading  the  trochaic  lines,  to  nrefiz 
some  long  svUable,  and  thus  reduce  them  to  iambics.  The  ear  of  an  Englishman 
is  generaUy  better  acquainted  with  the  iambic  metre. 

*  The  acts  of  the  Adelphi  are  diffbrently  divided  in  different  editions.  The 
references  in  the  text  are  always  to  that  of  Reinhardt  The  difference  between 
his  division  and  Bentl^s  is  this: — Act  t.  Sc.  1  and  2,  in  Bentley's  edition,  cor* 
■espond  to  Act  it.  Be.  8  and  9,  in  that  of  Reinhaidt ;  and  Act  t.  8c  3, 4y  5,  6, 7, 8, 9 
piBwXles  resp^ctiTely  to  Act?.  6c  1,  2,  3, 4, »,  6^  7  of  JteiiUuHrdt. 
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could  have  taken  place.  Such  a  word  as  fa,  ea,  id,  &c.,  y^hea 
not  emphatic^  is,  above  all  others,  likdy  to  sufiFer  by  a  hasty 
delivery,  just  as  we  ourselves  often  shorten  him  and  Mem 
into  *m  and  'em. 

Of  the  same  nature  with  the  above  are  the  contractiona 
occurring  in  suOy  tuum,  fuisse,  fuity  puer,  4,  7>  10 ;  A»i 
5,  1,  37.  If  the  other  class  of  words  will  admit  of  our 
giving  the  y  sound  to  e,  Bentley  may  be  right  in  reading 
these  swa,  twum,  &c.  Whether  he  is  so  in  all  the  cases,  we 
doubt.  If  forem  and  fore  have  arisen  from  fuerem  and 
fuere,  it  is  not  improbable  that  fuisse  too  might  be  pro- 
nounced fosse  ;  and  the  Italian  has,  in  fact,  adopted  fosti  for 
fiiisti ;  fossi,  &,c.  for  futssenif  &c.  It  should  also  be  recol- 
lected that  while  Ennius,  on  the  one  hand,  wrote  S€ts  for  suas^ 
the  Troubadours  used  mos,  ma  or  mia,  mon,  for  meus^  -a^ 
"Um,  mosy  mas  or  mias  for  meos,  meas  ;  and  in  like  manner 
they  abbreviated  the  corresponding  puts  of  iuus  and  summ, 
by  laying  aside  the  first  vowel.  The  possessive  pronouns 
in  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages  also,  partica« 
larly  in  the  older  writers,  bear  evidence  of  a  similar  reduc- 
tion.—(See  Raynouard,  Grammaire  compar^e,  p.  161.) 

The  case  of  puer*  is  explained  at  once  by  the  forms 
ZfUcipor,  Marcipor ;  and  inscriptions  exhibit  both  par  and 
pora  tor  puer,  puera.  The  word  no  longer  exists  in  Italian^ 
except  in  some  of  the  provincial  dialects,  and  in  these  it  is 
always  a  monosyllable.  Duo  is  closely  analogous  to  our  own 
two ;  but  it  is  safer  to  compare  a  language  with  itself^  and 
the  tendency  of  the  Latin  to  blend  the  two  syllables,  du*Oy 
du-ij  &c.,  into  one  is  clearly  shown  in  the  forms  bwiusy  belius, 
bellum,  Bilius,  bis,  bini,  viginti,  &c.,  from  duonus^  duellus^ 
duellum,  Duilius,  duis,  duini,  duigintiy  &c. 

The  most  violent  contractions  are  met  with  in  the  genitives^ 
htyuSf  ejus,  illius  ;  and  we  even  find  elision  of  a  proceeding 
vowel  in  addition  as :  Cratin  |  i  huius  |  A,  2,  42 ;  es  |  se 
eius  I  4, 3^  9 ;  prim  |  urn  huius  |  5, 6,  6 ;  nepo  |  ti  huius  | 
5,  7,  17*  Some  part  of  our  difficulty  arises  from  the  English 
barbarism  of  pronouncing  the  t  in  these  words,  like  our  own 
jfl  Setting^  this  aside,  it  is  not  more  extraordinary  that  hufus 
should  at  times  be  merely  a  monosyllable,  than  that  nullitis 
and  nuUi  should  both  be  genitives  of  nuUus.  Indeed  the 
forms  of  hujus  and  nullius  are  strictly  analogous.  The  stems 
both  end  in  o,  ho,  and  7iullo,  whence  the  genitive  is  produced 
by  affixing  the  termination  belonging  to  that  case^  viz.,  &,  or 
rather  to*.    This  would  give  us  nuUoios  and  hoios.    The  old 

*  Goeller,  in  his  edition  of  the  Aululana  (4, 1,  9),  has  puer  for  a  dissyUabl^ 
but  be  has  not  ooe  MS.  vitb  him*    They  \m%  ^  either  pueri  01  puctit. 
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fetaitive  of  the  relative  quoius  is  of  this  form^  and  the 
[omeric  Xoyoio  has  only  loBt  the  sibilant.  In  the  later 
Latin  it  was  common  to  represent  the  diphthong  oi  by  a  long 
t,  and  a  mere  o  by  the  vowel  u.  Hence  nuilius  and  huius.  The 
Latins  also  often  dropped  the  final  5,  as  in  the  first  declension, 
where  the  different  forms  of  the  geniiiye—famUicts,fatnUiai, 
and  familiae — seem  all  to  have  arisen  from  familidts ;  and 
again  in  the  fifth,  where  an  old  genitive  reis  seems  to  have 
been  the  parent  of  all  the  forms  of  that  case — rex,  r^,  re, 
res.  So  in  the  o  declension,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  passed 
from  X07010  through  Xoyoo  to  Xoyoc/,  and  the  Latins  from 
nulloios  through  nulloi  to  nulli  ;  but  they  had  also  nullzus  * 
by  shortening  the  penult  of  the  original  genitive.  The  pro- 
nouns of  a  language  generally  retain  the  old  form  longer  than 
the  other  nouns,  yet  the^  also  must  in  the  end  submit  to 
curtailment  and  contraction.  What  the  shorter  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  genitives  hujus,  &c.,  may  have  been,  it  is  useless 
to  inquire ;  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  know  that 
it  was  monosyllabic. 

In  4,  4, 14,  we  find  diu  a  monosyllable,  and  in  4, 5, 15,  diu 
hue  becomes  one.  The  French  jour,  joumee,  the  Italian 
giomo,  all  connected  with  the  Latin  diu,  diurnus,  &c.,  are 
satisfactory  witnesses  (independently  of  our  organs  of  speech) 
that  di  followed  by  a  vowel  sometimes  assumed  the  sound  of 
the  English  /•    Another  example  of  the  same  change  ap- 

¥ears  in  the  Italian  oggi,  from  hodie.  Nay,  the  metres  of 
erence  almost  require  us  to  consider  hodie  itself  as  a  dis- 
syllable. The  derivation  of  the  word,  too,  is  in  favour  of 
this,  for  an  anapest  hd(tie  is  inconsistent  with  the  length  of 
the  allative  Ad.  In  2,  2,  7 9  the  metre  requires  that  gui  hodie 
should  represent  either  an  anapest  or  a  spondee,  but  it  seems 
rather  a  violent  elision  to  sacrifice  the  long  vowel  in  qui  to  a 
short  vowel  in  hodie.  In  4,  2,  48,  exerce  |  bo  hodie ;  5,  7f 
10,  postre  I  mo  hodie;  5,  7»  22,  processis  |  ti  hodie:  we 
have  other  instances  of  the  same  nature,  and  certainly  wher- 
ever the  word  occurs  in  this  play,  the  metre  will,  to  say  the 
least,  be  improved  by  giving  it  the  very  pronunciation  of  the 
Italian. 

The  genitive  rei  occurs  repeatedly  as  one  long  syllable, 
viz.,  2, 1, 23 ;  4,  5,  10,  &c. ;  and,  in  4,  2,  6,  we  find  the 
same  in  the  case  of  the  dative.  But  Cfesar  himself,  in  a 
fragment  of  his  Anaiogia,  particularly  mentions  that  specie 
and  die  were  the  correct  forms  of  the  genitive.    Virgil, 

*  In  luch  a  word  as  nul/oiua  the  sotiiid  of  the  i  may  be  attached  io  the  preoed- 
iag  or  following  Towel,  and  will  con9equently  modify  accoidingly  the  pronuuciatioo. 
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Horace,  and  Sallnat  confinn  what  he  says.  The  ease  of  the 
dative  is  atill  more  simple.  As  in  all  the  other  vowel  diieleii 
aiona,  the  iota  of  the  dative  is  or  may  be  absorbed — a,  musS^ 
mustB^  o  not  nulloi^\h\\t  nuUo,  or  nuUi  (Xo79^) ;  i,  not 
turrii  but  iurri;  Uygraduiy  or  gradii;  so  When  the  final 
vowel  of  the  stem  is  e,  both  analogy  and  authority  support 
the  claim  of  die  to  be  considered  as  a  secondary  form  of  the 
more  common  dative  diei.  We  might  then  without  impro- 
priety write,  whether  as  a  genitive  or  dative,  re  without  an  •  / 
but  it  is  matter  of  little  importance  which  form  be  presented 
to  the  sight,  so  long  as  it  be  understood  that  these  casea  of  tee 
were  often,  if  not  always^  monosyllables  in  Terence. 

It  is  not  a  slight  error  in  our  prosodies  that  in  cases  of  elision 
they  always  sacrifice  the  final  vowel  of  the  first  word.  We 
have  already  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  absurd  consequences 
of  such  a  principle  that  the  imperative  of  eo,  if  thrown  before  a 
vowel,  would  be  annihilated  in  the  embrace.  A  fate  not  much 
better  would  befall  the  particles  dum^  cumy  9uc*  But  Terence 
had  more  mercy  than  our  prosody-writers,  and  leaves  them 
untouched  in  many  cases,  notwithstanding  the  following 
vowel  is  ready  to  absorb  them,  thus :  1,  2^  38,  Argen  |  turn 
dum  e  I  rit ;  2,  2,  3,  concertas  [  se  cum  e  |  ro ;  2,  2^  34^  ac- 
tum ag  I  am,  according  to  Bentley's  reading ;  3,  2^  43, 
fatea  |  tur  cum  am  I  et :  6, 1,  37,  Duo  cum  1 1  dem ;  in  all 
of  which,  Bentley  observes,  the  particle  occupies  the  centre 
of  a  trisyllabic  foot^  just  as  in  Horace  we  have  coc  |  to  num 
ad  I  est. 

Moreover  in  the  common  instances  of  elision  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  both  the  vowels  are  often  expressed  as  a  kind  of 
diphthong.  Where  the  terminal  vowel  is  an  t  or  tt,  the 
sound  of  y  or  fcf  may  be  substituted ;  and  no  part  of  the 
sound  will  be  lost.  Again,  instead  of  sacrificing  a  long  vowel 
to  a  following  short  one,  it  is  acknowledged  by  allj  except 
those  who  compile  Latin  prosodies,  that  the  more  correct 
course  is  either  to  deprive  the  long  vowel  of  its  quantity,  still 
leaving  it  a  partial  existence,  or  at  once  to  turn  the  tables 
upon  the  second  vowel,  and  sacrifice  it  to  its  superior*  In 
the  first  case  Di  ament  will  be  an  anapest,  Di  ament;  in  the 
second  a  spondee,  IK  'meni.  In,  6,  1,  11— ^;r  te  adeo  est 
ortum — the  power  of  the  sentence  is  almost  wholly  centered 
in  the  pronoun,  and  yet,  by  the  orthodox  rules  of  scannings  it 
nearly  disappears  in  pronunciation.  Would  it  not  be  more 
rational  to  read  the  phrase  somewhat  like— -Er  ti  ^jo  'si 
ortumy  softening  the  consonant  of  adeo  as  in  the  case  of 
faodie;  or  thus— .Sir  U  dyo  'siortumi    The  same  remedy 
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would  be  of  service  in  4^  5, 70-  to  itaque  ade  |  o;  and  poaaibly 
ne  abeasy  5^  3, 1. 1  me  habeai,  1,  1,25,  snould  be  melted 
down  into  spondees  n^byaSj  me*byat,  or  something  similar. 
Dr.  Bentley  has  said  of  the  pronouns  iUCf  iste,  ipse,  that 
the  comic  writers  often  make  the  first  syllables  short.  As 
regards  ille  and  its  oblique  forms  with  the  derived  adverbs^ 
and  perhaps  iste,  it  will  found  necessary  in  some  places  to 
consider  them  as  monosyllables ;  nor  is  there  any  violence  in 
such  a  supposition.  The  Roman  language  of  the  middle  ages 
exhibits  this  pronoun  in  the  various  forms  of  el  or  h  for  the 
singular  masculine,  il  or  la  for  the  singular  feminine ;  and  in 
the  plural  li,  els,  los,  as  masculine,  las  as  feminine,  besides 
tar  for  illorum.  In  the  French  and  Italian  languages  the 
monosyllabic  form  still  prevails — French,  il,  elle,  lui,  le^  la, 
ils,  elieSy  les,  leur — ^Italian,  lo,  il,  la,  gli,  U,  i,  le,  lor.  In  3^ 
4,  30.  ille  bonus,  followed  by  a  consonant,  represents  some 
one  of  the  feet  that  are  admissible  in  an  iambic  line.  Dr. 
Bentley  would  make  it,  that  monster,  a  procMeusmatic,  instead 
of  a  dactyl,  il  bonu\  The  line  4,  5, 58.  begins — Prodidis  |  ti 
et  te  et  il  I  lam  miseram.  Bentley  would  make  the  inclosed 
syllables  constitute  a  dactyl,  the  pronoun  te,  not  a  very  un- 
important word  in  the  sentence,  almost  disappearing;  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  entirely  preserved  if  we  pronounce  the 
words — Prodidist  |  y  et  te  't  |  'lam  miseram.  These  dactyls, 
anapests,  and  proceleusmatics,  for  ever  occurring  in  Terence 
according  to  Bentley,  are  the  very  bane  of  all  melody  in 
iambic  verse.  That  the  anapest  and  perhaps  the  dactyl  are 
occasionally  to  be  admitted  we  will  allow  j  but  they  must 
not  form  the  staple  of  the  verse.  Many  of  these  objection- 
able  feet  may  be  disposed  of  by  sliding  over  some  of  the 
short  vowels.  Thus  malevoli,  Prol.  15,  beni/icium  1,  1^ 
47)  may  be  held  equivalent  to  maFvoli;  ben^ficium,  just  as 
in  Italian  the  adverbs  male  and  bene  are  frequently  deprived 
of  their  final  vowels.  Homines^  Prol.  15,  animus,  24,  per- 
haps, lose  their  middle  vowel  as  they  do  in  French — homme, 
ame.  So  femina  became  femme;  asinus,  asne  and  6ne; 
domina  among  the  Italians  donna,  among  the  French  dame, 
FeAemens,  Prol.  17,  may  be  a  spondee,  as  it  must  be  in  the 
line  of  Horace  beginning—  Fehemens  et  liquidus,  &e.  Indeed 
when  the  letter  h  has  on  either  side  of  it  like  vowels,  we  are 
always  at  liberty  to  contract  the  two  syllables,  as  reprehendere^ 
in  Italian  riprendere,  and  nihilo  occurring  in  Horace  at  the 
beginning  of  an  hexameter — nihilo  deterius,  &c.«»-till  Fea 
and  Doering  restored  the  reading  of  the  old  editions,  perhaps 
to  save  the  metre,  though  Fea  also  gives  as  a  reason,  his 
desire  to  adhere  to  the  natural  order  of  words-.    He  would^ 
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of  course^  always  write  minus  nihilo,  longius  eo^  &c.  Papula 
Prol.  19.  possibly /;o;)7o,  as  in  French  peuple,  and  in  La^ 
popUcns  or  publicus.  Nay,  Plautus^  Aul.  2,  4,  6,  has  p^M 
in  the  last  place  of  an  iambic  trimeter.  Opera,  Prol.  20.  i.  e. 
opWa  like  the  Spanish  obra,  or  the  French  oeuvre.  Sme, 
ProU  21,  or  rfn*,  like  5att5  French,  and  sin  Spanish.  Aperient 
ProL  23,  for  ap'rient,  like  the  Italian  aprire,  uhrir  of  the 
Troubadours,  ouvrir  of  the  French.  So  from  co-f^erire^ 
toprire  Italian,  couvrir  French,  cover  English.  In  the  Aiidria, 
4, 1,  8,  aperient  closes  a  line  of  cretics. 

This  system  of  abbreviation  might  be  extended  to  many 
other  words — ad*lescentiay  mis*ria,  stab'lis,  sim'lis^  gen^ris^ 
al'quis,  fanClia^  S^c.  Again,  by  giving  the  sound  of  y  to  i 
followed  by  a  vowel,  we  shdl  improve  the  melody  of  many 
lines,  as  haryolor,  2,  I,  48 — anxifyum,  2,  1,  1 — mulyerenij 
2, 1,  18;  2,  2,  21;  4,  2,  27;  4,3,  8;  4,  6,  13— r^dyero, 

2,  2,  24 ;  4,  6,  Q~^ryerim^  2,  4,  19— peryiiwMs,  3,  2,  26 ; 

3,  4,  12--jwa«/erycm,  4,  2, 42,  &c.  In  the  form  of  muKerts 
considered  as  of  four  syllables,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  lovers  of  tribrachs,  &c.  from  placing  the  word  in  any  part 
whatever  of  an  iambic  verse;  and  yet  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  pointed  out  by  Bentley  (£un.  2, 2, 36),  that  it  is  invari- 
ably so  placed  as  to  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
miilieres.  This  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition, 
that  it  was  to  Terence  a  word  of  three  syllables,  mufyeres, 
with  the  stronger  accent  upon  the  first  syllable.  And  here 
we  will  observe,  that  the  liyllable  li  followed  by  a  vowel  in 
Latin  words,  sometimes  corresponds  to  a  double  X  in  the 
Greek  language,  as  aXXos*  and  alius — aXXopMi  and  salio — 
(puKKov  and  folium.  If  we  may  infer  from  this  that  the 
XX  of  the  Greek  and  li  of  the  Liatin  language  were  pro- 
nounced like  the  //  of  the  Castilians,  the  Ih  of  the  Portu- 
guese, the  /  mouill6  of  the  French,  and  gli  of  the  Italians, 
it  follows  that  such  words  as  melius,  alius,  alienus,  &c. 
may  be  considered  as  all  beginning  with  a  long  syllable, 
the  two  first  being  trochees,  and  so  on.  It  is  said  by  the 
Latin  grammarians,  that  every  word  (with  some  few  excep- 
tions) had  necessarily  an  accent,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
thrown  farther  back  than  the  antepenult.  Such  a  law  must, 
in  fact,  belong  to  every  language ;  but  so  long  as  a  Latin 
word  is  allowed  three  and  four  short  syllables  in  succession^ 
it  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory  position  for 
an  accent.  Mulieres,  for  instance,  must  become  mulieres^ 
(just  as  we  barbarously  pronounce  it,)  in  defiance  of  prosody, 
and  equally  in  defiance  of  rhythm.  On  the  other  hand, 
wulyeres  corresponds,  in  the  first  place,  to  moglie  in  the 
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Italian ;  it  agrees  with  the^accentual  law,  having  the  strong 
tone  upon  its  antepenult;  and,  lastly,  it  will  be  found  always 
consistent  with  the  harmony  of  Terence's  lines. 

So  far  we  have  examined  the  vowels  only ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  many  of  the  consonants  in  certain 
positions  were  equally  liable  to  disappear  in  pronunciation. 
That  the^;ia/  s  was  frequently  a  silent  letter,  at  least  among 
the  older  writers,  is  proved  by  the  authority  and  practice  of 
Cicero  himself.     But  the  fact  is  too  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
all  the  older  poets  to  require  further  notice.    As  examples 
in  the  present  play  may  be  given — sumu\  3,  1,  4 — domu\  4^ 
7,  42—bonu\  3,  4,  30— vetu',  5,  1,  \7—novo\  5,  6,  15,  &c. 
We  might  perhaps  have  added — quibus,  1,  1,  11  ;  4,  3, 14, 
&c.  and  other  words  of  the  same  form ;  but  we  hesitate  in  so 
doing,  from  a  suspicion  that  the  letter  b  between  vowels^ 
and  especially  short  vowels,  was  itself  liable  to  extinction. 
The  syllable  bi  or  ibi  seems  to  have  been  originally  attached 
to  words  as  significant  of  the  dative"^  case,  corresponding 
perhaps  to  the  Homeric  suffix  f  i,  and  to  bhydm  and  bhyas, 
which  in  Sanscrit  mark  respectively  the  dative  and  ablat. 
dual  and  plural.    The  same  sound,  with  the  addition  of  an  5, 
t.  e.  bus  or  ibus,  marked  the  same  case  in  the  plural.    In  the 
singular,  the  pronouns  alone  retain  the  full  form,  as  tibi,  sibi^ 
ibi  (from  is),  ubi  (from  quis\  originally  ciibi,  (as  in  si-cubi, 
ne-cubiy  8fc.),  utro-bi,  ali-bif  8fc^    But  in  the  plural  we  may 
trace  the  full  form  through  all  the  declensions,  deabus,  duobusy 
&c.     We  may  then  safely  assume,  that  in  an  earlier  state  of 
the  language,  the  letterjb  entered  into  every  dative,  musabi 
degenerating  into  musdt  and  musw^  musabus  into  musais 
{ii.ov<s%is)  and  musts,  and  so  with  the  other  declensions.   Cubi 
became  of  course  cui ;  and  the  word  mihi  bears  evidence  of 
its  being  a  corrupted  form,  for  the  letter  h  in  the  middle  of 
words,  and  above  all  between  vowels,  seems  always  to  be  the 
shadowy  representative  of  some  departed  letter.     Is  it  then 
a  very  hazardous  supposition,  that  in  the  other  pronouns,  sibiy 
Sfc.  (and  perhaps  quibus,  omnibus,  SfC.)  the  b  was  often 
wholly  neglected  in  pronunciation,  so  that  they  were  nothing 
more  to  the  ear  than  ^t,  ti,  t,  tit?  Now  mi,  ti,  si,  are  the  very 
forms  under  which  these  words  appear  in  the  Roman,  Spanish, 
and  Italian  languages;   and  the  French  also  at  one  time 
possessed  the  two  first  (Raynouard,  p.  143).    I,  hi,  y,  or  Ay, 
became  the  representative  of  ibi  in  the  same  languages  (Ray* 
nouard,  p.  341) ;  while  ubi  was  reduced  to  one  of  the  forms, 

*  We  use  the  term  dative  solely  because  it  is  the  veoeiTed  tenn,  but  cannot 
admit  that  the  notion  ol  giving  is  the  original,  or  even  a  CQmmou  meaning  of  that 
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o,  Ut  or  hu.  The  reader  doea  not  require  to  be  told  that  the 
French  atill  posseaaea  ubi  and  ibi  in  the  ahape  of  oh  and  y. 
We  are  the  more  eager  to  eatabliah  tbia  p(Hnt^  as  it  wUl 
enable  ua  to  diapoae  of  a  number  of  our  prooelenniatic 
enemiea  as^Hiibi  fie  |  ri,  4, 3,  4 — aibi  gladi  |  o^  6^  7f  1* 

Whether  aentence  of  condemnation  la  to  be  paaaed  npon 
the  aame  letter  in— dabit  frua  |  tra^  2, 1,  54— jubet  fra  |  ter, 
b,  6,  l»-and  the  imperatives — jube,  abi — above  mentioned, 
we  will  leave  to  the  conaideration  of  the  reader. 

The  letter  c  may  next  be  called  to  the  bar ;  and  we  believe 
that  it  like wiae  muat^  in  certain  positioua,  be  conaidered  equally 
powerlesa,  A  compariaon  of  fucere  with  fare  Italian,  and  /aire 
French — oculm  with  ceil,  of  iacere  mth  taire^  &c.  (and  a 
hundred  examplea  might  be  produced)  fumiah  evidence  that 
auch  a  auapicion  ia  within  the  limita  of  poaaibility.    Tacet 
cur  I  4|  5,  5,  adda  atrength  to  the  auapicion  aa  regarda  tiie 
laat  of  the  three.     Of  the  othera  we  are  content  to  say, 
that  the  metre  will  be  brought  nearer  to  the  iambic  rhythm 
if  we  treat /nctfreaa  a  trochee,  and  oculos  aa  a  apondee.     For 
inatance,  we  can  then  diapoae  of  aome  more  feet,  with  the 
long  name,  aa  e  |  riperem  ocul  |  oa,  &c.    The  word  lacruma 
again  ia  not  without  auapicion,  when  we  find  auch  a  foot 
aa  era  lacru  \  mat,  3,  2,  37»  and  at  the  aame  time  call  to 
mind  the  French  larme.    To  proceed  with  the  alphabet; 
the  final  d  of  the  neuter  pronouna  may  firat  be  examined,  aa 
no  letter  ia  ao  embarraaaing  in  Latin  comedy.    It  may  first  be 
obaerved,  that  the  letter  is  entirely  paraaitical,  if  we  may  use 
the  word,  forming  no  eaaential  part  of  the  pronouna.    The 
pronouna  is  and  quiSf  aa  exhibited  in  our  grammars,  are  really 
made  up  of  two  separate  declenaiona ;  and,  through  thia  con- 
fuaion,  appear  devoid  of  all  analogy.    Tbua  ie,  id,  ibi,  im 
(inter-im),  ibus,  together  with  guisy  fuid,  quern,  qm  (abl.), 
quibuSf  and  perhapa  quia  (the  ao  called  conjunction),  be- 
longing  to  the  t  declenaion,  like  iristis,  triste,  whereas  the 
other  caaea  follow  the  analogy  of  nuUus,  -a,  ^um,  or  die  o 
and  a  declenaiona,  the  atema  being  «o,  ea,  quo^  qua.    Aa  the 
neuter  rarely  takes  the  s,  which  marka  the  nominative  case, 
the  atem  tristi,  according  to  the  general  practice  of  the  lAtin 
language,  aaaumed  the  2,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  faint  aound 
of  a  final  t.    But  before  the  aufiix  d,  the  t  of  course  remained, 
and  we  have  quid,  id.    That  the  d  ia  not  an  easential  part  of 
these  words  is  shown  further  by  the  neuter  idem,  derived  not 
|rom  id'dem,  but  i-dem,  whilat  is-dem  led  to  idetn,  just  as 
qui  followed  by  a  consonant  has  the  long  sound,  which  quis 
would  have  in  the  same  situation,  though  quis  in  itself  is 
short.    The  other  adjective  pronouns  are  of  the  o  declension. 
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The'  nominattrea  maacnliDe  in  e,  illif  iste,  &c.  lire  only  in 
appearance  at  variance  witli  this  declension.  Thus  we  really 
meet  with  iptusf  and  the  Buppression  of  the  nominative 
sibilant  exposes  the  unprotected  short  vowel  to  the  usual 
fate  of  short  final  letters.  The  J  or  t2  is  supplanted  by  & 
In  precisdy  the  same  way  we  have  the  vocative  dominU  for 
domindm  1116,  istd,  ipsd,  qud  would  correspond  to  the  Greek 
neuters  rQuro,  ro^  if  exbivo,  &c.  ;  but  they  invariably  assume 
some  suffix^  an  m,  d,  or  c,  i.  e.  ce  ;  becoming  ipsum,  quom, 
quunii  or  cum  (cfdled  a  conjunction),  or  illudy  istud,  quad ; 
or»  lastly,  illoc,  illuc,  isioc,  Utuc.  Quic^antj  quicguid,  for 
quidquam,  quidquid,  are  only  euphonic  varieties,  the  c 
growing  out  of  the  following  q. 

If,  then,  the  d  be  only  an  unimportant  suffix,  not  affecting 
the  meaning  as  far  as  we  can  see,  it  can  scarcely  be  sur* 
prising  that  these  little  pronouns  should  occasionally  be 
treated  as  if  they  had  no  final  consonant  to  protect  them  from 
elision,  as  in — 2,  1, 32  quod  ad  te  ad  |  tinet — 2,  S,  28,  id 
quod  ad  |  te — 3,  3,  82,  il  |  lud  ad  me  ad  |  tinet— 5,  I,  30, 
dece  I  det  quod  hinc — 2,  3,  8,  quid  est  quid—- 2,  4, 17,  quid 
est  OD  I  secro — 4,  5,  4,  quid  huic  hie — o,  2,  26,  pror  |  sus 
quid  is  |  tic*^Andr.  1,  1,  15,  et  id  gra  |  tum,  &c.  Thirty  or 
forty  more  examples  might  have  been  quoted  from  the 
Adelphi  alone. 

The  particle  quidem  it  is  difficult  to  analyse ;  but  whatever 
be  its  origin,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  its  pronunciation  did 
not  always  correspond  to  its  written  form.  Bentley  (Andr. 
1,  8, 20)  considers  that  the  m  is  to  be  dropped,  by  which  he 
converts  the  word  into  two  short  syllables,  as  usual.  This 
explanation,  however,  fails  in  such  cases  as  Ad.  4,  5,  6S-^ 
quidem  in  te«— and  after  what  has  been  said  upon  the  letter 
df  we  shall,  perhaps,  not  err  in  assigning  to  it  the  power  of  a 
monosyllable,  such  as  quern.  Thus  siquidem  will  be  a  spondee, 
si  preserving  its  quantity.  So  equidem  from  eg'quidem,  and 
in  quandoquidem  quando  retains  a  long  o.  Indeed  as  quidem 
has  something  of  an  enclitic  nature  in  it,  adding  force  to  the 
word  immediately  preceding,  it  is  more  likely  to  lengthen 
than  shorten  the  syllable  to  which  it  is  attached.  May  we 
read  in  Persius,  1»  110,  Littera^  Per  me  quidem  sint  omnia 
protinus  alba,  for  per  me  equidem,  &c..  which,  besides  being 
suspicious  in  point  of  latinity,  deprives  me  by  elision  of  its 
due  power  ?  To  the  instances  given  above  (p.  349),  to  show 
that  quidem  was  in  some  way  contracted,  we  may  add — 2,4,4, 
quidem  te— 8,  2,  39,  and  3,  3,  25,  quidem  non — 5,  5,  1, 

Suidem  dum.     Edepol  or  aedepol  is  another  word  of  perhaps 
ottbtful  origin.    If  it  be  a  coiraptioa  of  aedem  FoUucis, 
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then  certainly  the  d  had  lost  its  power;  and  the  word  as 
spoken  must  have  been  equivalent  to  epol,  which  would  cor- 
respond precisely  to  the  other  interjection  ecastor.  See  the 
following  passages,  in  all  of  which  epol  would  be  well  adapted 
to  the  metre— 3,  1,  2—4,  8,  1—4, 9,  8. 

Another  word,  which  appears  to  possess  a  silent  d^  is 
studet,  for  in  1^  1,  48,  we  have  studet  par  \  referre — and 
in  5,  5,  2,  student  face  \  re.  Bentley,  on  the  other  hand, 
holds  both  studet  and  student ^  notwithstanding  the  following 
consonants,  to  be  pyrrhics,  thus  creating,  in  the  second  pas- 
sage, a  most  delightful  representative  of  an  iamb.  Some, 
perhaps,  may  propose  to  support  the  Doctor's  view  of  the 
case  by  the  form  of  the  French  verb,  where  these  very  letters, 
t  and  nt  of  the  third  persons,  are  no  longer  pronounced,  as 
f7  aime  and  its  aiment.  Let  it  be  recollected,  however,  that 
so  soon  as  it  became  the  invariable  custom  to  express  the 
pronouns  il  and  tb,  it  was  a  useless  repetition  to  give  utter- 
ance to  the  final  t  and  nt^  which  had  exactly  the  same  power. 
In  Terence  the  case  is  different. 

6  is  the  next  consonant,  and  no  consonant  is  so  little  able 
to  maintain  its  position,  especially  when  flanked  by  vowels. 
An  Englishman,  ignorant  of  the  other  Teutonic  languages, 
would  be  surprised  if  he  had  pointed  out  to  him  all  the  words 
in  his  own  tongue  from  which  this  guttural  has  vanished. 
In  Terence  ego,  magis,  digitus,  igitur,  agere,  and  others, 
have  a  very  deceitful  appearance.  £go  assumed  in  the  old 
Italian  the  form  eo,  and  afterwards  that  of  to,  which  it  still 
retains.  In  no  one  of  the  languages  derived  from  the  Latin 
does  the  guttural  appear.  Nay,  it  must  have  disappeared  (as 
a  sound)  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  Latin  itself,  if,  as 
seems  probable,  the  final  o  in  the  first  person  of  verbs  is,  in 
fact,  the  pronoun.  From  magis  and  mage  the  Italians  have 
derived  mat,  the  French  mais,  which  appears  again  in 
ja-mais  (jam-magis),  the  Spaniards  mas^  So  magister  has 
led  to  maistre  and  maestro.    Digitus  *  corresponds  to  dito 

*  How  much  the  ihoxiened  pronunciation  improTes  thetmetxe  may  be  wen  ia 
the  following  iambic  tetrameter  catalectic  (Kun.  2, 2,  53)  ;-^ 

Qui  mihi  nunc  uno  dieitulo  forem  aperis  fortuuatus. 
Which  certunl^r  has  not  much  melodji    But  let  ua  abbreviate  the  words  accord* 
ing  to  the  nrinciples  already  stated,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  a 
strong  emphasis  on  mihi,  in  opposition  to  tu,  in  the  next  line.    The  two  lines  will 
run  thus  :— 

Qui  mi  nunc  uno  dttulo  |  for*  &p'ri'  fortun&tns, 
Ne  tii  'stam  faxo  c&lcibus  |  se^'  insultabi'  friistra: 
And  the  reader  will;  perhaps,  detect  some  metrical  resembluice  to  not  the  most 
elegant  of  tongs : 

Giovanni  loves  good  &le  an'  wxnei 
Gfiov&nni  loves  good  brindy. 
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Italian,  daigt,  French,  whilst  the  Greek  iaxr-vXos  has  at 
least  undergone  contraction.  In  Juvenal,  Strigilibua  is  often 
produced  as  a  specimen  of  a  proceleusmatic  in  dactylic 
verse.  The  French  etrille^  however,  and  the  Italian  stregliare 
may,  perhaps,  authorise  our  pronouncing  the  word  as  stnlibus. 
Again,  Priscian  (in  the  third  chapter  of  his  treatise  on  accents, 
speaking  of  the  word  vigily  vigilis)  says,  meigis  videtur  per 
sync&pam  proferri  ;  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  g  might 
be  silent,  and,  accordingly,  we  find  vigiles  (subj.  of  vigilare) 
the  representative  of  a  trochee  in  the  same  scene  of  the 
Eunuch,  from  which  we  have  just  quoted  aline,  where  €;i^tfe« 
as  an  anapest  would  certainly  offend  the  ear  of  any  but  a 
grammarian : — 

Ne  siirsum  d'orsum  cdrsites,  nev*  i!isqu*  ad  lucem  viles. 
The  French  veiller^  and  the  Italian  vegtiare,  confirm  this. 
So  again,  frigidus^  freddoj  Italian,  froid,  French  \  fragilisy 
/ra/e,  Italian ;  rigidus,  roide^  French,  legere^  lire;  fugere, 
ywir,  French :  Viginti,  triginta,  veuti,  trenta,  Italian,  &c.,  &c. 
That  the  words,  ego,  magis,  igitur,  certainly  did  suffer  some 
contraction  will  appear  from  these  references : — Ad.  2, 1 ,  31^ 
Egon'  de  I  bacchatus ;  2,  1,  38,  Si  ego  tibi  il  |  lam,  i.e.  Syo 
ti  '1  I  lam;  2,  4,  4;  3,  2,  23)  5,  5,  16;  4,  7,  28,  quid  ilia 
igi  I  tur,  t.  e.  q\\*  ilki  |  tur ;  2,  3,  6,  magis  prin  |  cipem ;  4, 
6,  67,  ni  magis  |  te ;  4,  3,  14;  4,  6,  46;  4,  5,  74.  These 
instances  of  magis  are  often  explained  by  striking  off  the 
sibilant,  and  thus  producing  so  many  anapests  or  dactyls ; 
but  the  comparative  of  ma^n)us,  ma-ior,  having  itself  lost 
the  guttural,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  same  fate  may  have 
befallen  the  adverb. — See  Raynouard,  p.  385.  With  mo^ 
may  be  connected  a  number  of  other  words  of  similar  cha- 
racter— minuSi  satis,  nimis.  The  first  of  these  became  in 
Roman  mens,  in  the  old  Italian  men,  in  French  moins. 
Satis,  in  its  simple  form,  does  not  appear  in  these  languages, 
but  from  a  compound  ad-satis,  they  seem  to  have  derived 
respectively,  assaz,  assez,  assai,  Nimis^  we  believe,  has  no 
modem  representative.  But  the  question,  whether  these 
three  little  words  were  in  fact  presented  to  the  ear  with  di- 
minished powers,  must  be  decided  by  examples :  4,  3,  14, 
sunt  minus  |  secundae ;  5,  7f  36,  minus  videtis,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  trochaic  line,  where  minus  must  occupy  the 
place  of  two  short  syllables,  or  rather  one  long  one;  2, 1,  30, 
si  satis  I  jam ;  2,  2,  31,  si  satis  |  placet ;  2,  3,  3,  lau  |  dem 
satis  certo;  3,2,  11,  satis  quae;  3,3,48,  satin'  scis  (this 
example  seems  decisive)  ;  3,  3,  85,  satis  cerno ;  3,  4,  13,  me 
satis  I  pie ;  4,  4,  14,  satis  diu ;  4,  1,  6,  nimis  mise  |  re ;  5, 
5,  I ,  nimis  sane  |  tas ;  I,  1,  4,  evenir  J  e  ea  sati  |  us  est. 
JuLT—OcT.  1831.  2  B 
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The  words,  tamen,  enim,  neque,  aiqtie,  nm^  perhaps  ^iMEtt, 
itUy  quiUf  modot  &c.,  belong  to  a  class  of  words  which  aie 
scarcely  entitled  to  any  great  share  of  the  voice.  Thus  we 
find,  1,  2,  65,  tamen  vix ;  2,  1,  35,  pes  |  tis  tamen  |  tifai. 
So  the  particle  tametsi  is  only  a  contracted  form  of  iameneisi ; 
2,  1,  47,  verum  enim  quando  ;  2, 3,  2,  ver  |  um  enim  ver  )  o; 
5,  5,  24,  enim  vi  |  di;  Andr*  1,  3,  1,  enim  ve  |  ro.  Bentiey 
eUdes  the  m.  3,  4,  13,  neque  faci  |  am.  Without  absolutely 
writing  neCy  we  may  give  the  same  sound  to  neque  (and  to 
atque  that  of  ac).  So  tiisi  maybe  prounomiced  m/  and* 
perhaps,  auasi,  quaL  As  to  quia  and  t7a,  we  have  to  guide 
us,  4,  2,  27.  quia  mise  |  ram 5  1,  1,  10,  Ego  quia;  5,  1,  41, 
Ita  ut  volu  I  mus;  5,  1,  1,  Ita  ut  dix  |  i;  and  from  the 
Andria,  ^,  3,  25,  Itan  cred  |  is.  Modoy  used  as  a  particle^ 
not  having  any  representative  in  the  derived  languages,  we 
must  avail  ourselves  of  the  compound  quomodo,  which  be- 
longs to  them  all  under  the  respective  forms  of— -cont,  Rom.^ 
camo,  Span.,  commcy  Fr.,  come,  ftal.  A  monosyllabic  form 
of  the  particle  (by  omission  of  the  consonant)  is  well  suited 
to  the  lines  Ad.  5,  1,  59,  modo  faci  |  to ;  Eun.  2,  2,  51, 
il  I  lam  age  modo  |  and  perhaps  necessary  in — ^Andr.2, 1,  2, 
modo  e  Da  I  vo ;  Andr.  2,  4,  6,  modo  ut  pos  |  sim.  The 
line  of  the  Adelphi  from  which  we  have  last  quoted,  has  for 
the  final  iamb — id  \  dero  atque  \  ;  but  then  the  following 
line  begins  with  a  vowel — illi  &c.  We  are  somewhat 
tempted  to  transfer  the  conjunction  to  the  second  line,  for 
atque  illi  would  not  be  a  very  outrageous  spondee  pro- 
nounced as  ac  7i.  However,  this  same  word  atque  performs 
the  same  duty  of  (rvm^stx  again  in  3,  3,  21,  22 ;  and  a 
third  time  in  3, 4,  19,  20. 

A  few  stragglers  must  be  brought  up,  and  we  shall  have 
done.^  The  little  word  esse  (frequently  no  more  than  an 
enclitic)  naturally  admits  of  abbreviation  as  5,  5,  8,  Id 
esse  for  a  trochee.  So  erit  cannot  always  be  pronounced 
in  the  received  manner.  It  seems  sometimes  to  require 
the  sound  of  er't,  just  as  we  ffind  est,  volt,  fert,  for  esii, 
volit^  ferit.  That  the  sound  of  the  word  was  in  some  way 
incomplete  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt,  when  we  find 
such  feet  as :— Prol.  4,  se  ipse  erit ;  |  vos  eri  |  tis  ;  2,  1,  26, 
fecis  I  se  erit  meli  |  us;  3,  3,  57,  sper  |  o  erit  simi]  lis. 
The  greatest  metrical  difficulty  in  the  whole  play  is  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  1,  2,  37,  amat  dabi  \  tur.  That  dabitur  may 
possibly  constitute  a  trochee  we  have  already  mentioned  in 
treating  of  the  letter  b;  and  it  is  also  possible  that  the  final 
t  of  amat  may  not  require  to  be  sounded  before  a  consonant 
so  closely  allied  to  it  as  d.    But  these  more  violent  elisiom. 
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aa  Bentley  has  pointed  out,  are  only  met  with  at  the  begin- 
ning of  lines  5  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  observed 
that  contractions  freely  allowed  in  the  other  parts  of  a  verse 
are  less  admissible  at  the  close  of  a  line. 

The  words  apud,  domi;  nenexj  senectus;  pater y  soror, 
may  occasion  difSculty,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  contract  or 
shorten  them  in  some  way.  The  analogy  of  pire  and  sesftr 
seems  to  explain  the  two  last;  but  domi  and  apud  cannot  be 
illustrated  in  the  same  way.  The  reader  may  form  his  own 
opinion  of  them  from  the  following  references— 2,  1,  44, 
domo  me ;  8,  3,  35,  est  domi  ha  |  biturus  ;  3,  3,  59,  domi 
habu  I  it ;  4,  5,  39,  domi  vir  |  ginem ;  4^  J 9  28,  faci  |  as 
domi  I  erit  pro  |  &c.  (perhaps  dom  |  y  er't) ;  4.  7-  28,  domus 
sump  I  tuosa :  whilst  on  the  contrary,  in  2,  4,  22,  we  find 
domum  |  cum  obsonio — and  for  optif,  1,  2,  7^ ;  3,  3,  50 ; 
3,  5,  2;  4,  1,  1 5  4,  I,  19;  4,  2,  34;  together  with  4,  2,  44 ; 
5,  1,  13;  5,  2,  19.  With  regard  to  senex  and  senectus,  as 
they  are  found  in  4, 8, 6,  senex  tios  \  ter,  and  5, 1, 47,  viti  \  um 
senec  \  tus,  we  may  perhaps  deduce  the  true  explanation  from 
the  form  of  the  genitive  senis,  or  the  comparative  senior^  so 
that  the  ec  in  these  words  should  be  disregarded.  Thus  we 
should  have  something  like  Sen'  nos  I  ter  and  viti  |  um 
sen'  I  tus.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  that  we  find  senectus 
as  a  participle  of  the  verb  seneo.  Lastly,  is  the  adjective 
sentuSf  a  reduced  form  of  senectus  f 

It  has  been  objected  to  a  system  of  evanescent  letters,  to 
which  we  have  referred  so  many  of  the  metrical  difficulties 
occurring  in  Terence,  that  if  these  words  were  so  pronounced 
in  one  passage  of  an  author,  they  must  have  the  same  power 
in  other  passages,  and  that  letters  which  are  not  to  be  sounded 
in  Terence,  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  in  Virgil.  It  is 
a  sufficient  answer  to  refer  the  reader  to  his  own  language ; 
where  he  will  find  numerous  instances  of  words,  which  in  one 
passage  are  pronounced  fully,  and  in  another  lose  a  whole 
syllable.  And  secondly,  those  licences  and  contractions 
which  are  so  common  in  the  language  of  conversation,  are 
not  suited  to*  the  dignified  and  slow  delivery  of  the  tragic  or 
epic  muse.  Indeed,  the  term  licence  is  incorrect.  It  would, 
on  the  contrary,  be  a  greater  licence,  it  would  be  mere  solemn 
absurdity,  to  pronounce  distinctly  every  separate  syllable  in 
a  common  dialogue* 

We  have  carried  this  article  to  a  much  greater  length  than 
we  had  intended ;  and  yet  there  are  perhaps  some  few  lines 
of  the  Adelphi  left  unnoticed,  in  which  the  principles  we 
have  contended  for  may  not  be  found  sufficient.  But  we 
innst  pass  them  over  at  any  rate  for  the  present.    Though  we 

2  B  2 
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have  more  particularly  examined  one  play  of  Terertce,  y^t 
what  we  have  said  will  apply  to  the  others ;  and  we  believe 
that  but  few  iambic  or  trochaic  verses  in  them  will  occasioa 
much  difficulty  to  those  for  whom  we  are  writing — ^indastrioiis 
students. 


[HARRIS'S  BOOKS. 

In  the  days  of  early  infancy,  long  ere  scholastic  labours  have 
infringed  upon  the  liberty  of  the  future  student,  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  tattered  remnants  of  those  gay  pictured  books^ 
which  are  continually  issuing  from  the  press  at  the  comer 
of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  for  the  amusement,  if  not  for  the 
edification,  of  the  rising  generation.  ^  Harris's  books  *  are, 
therefore,  associated  with  the  first  pleasures  of  childhood; 
and  ^  Dame  Trot  and  her  Cat,'  ^  The  History  of  the  House 
that  Jack  built,'  and  other  similar  productions,  notwith- 
standing the  ^  march  of  intellect,'  still  triumphantly  retain 
their  station  in  the  nursery. 

Although  these  erudite  works  continue  to  find  a  place  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  above  respectable  publisher^  and  although 
no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  his  numerous  publications  is 
devoted  merely  to  entertaining  narratives,  adapted  to  progres- 
sive ages  from  infancy  to  youth,  still  amusement  does  not 
hold  her  reign  in  this  juvenile  library  to  the  exclusion  of 
more  substantial  and  useful  objects ;  but  instruction,  too,  is 
combined  with  its  lighter  and  more  attractive  partner. 

An  inspection  of  Mr.  Harris's  catalogue  cannot  fail  to 
afford  satisfaction  to  the  judicious  preceptor.  The  design  of 
many  of  the  works  which  it  contains  is  most  excellent,  and 
their  titles  induce  a  belief  that  they  will  prove  a  rich  acces- 
sion to  the  means  of  imparting  useful  knowledge.  But  an 
examination  of  the  works  themselves,  conducted  with  every 
expectation  of  deriving  profit  and  pleasure  from  their  perusal, 
produces  in  us  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  arising  from  the 
insufficient  amount  of  talent  which  is  in  general  displayed 
in  their  execution. 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  so  few  writers  of  really  sound 
judgment  and  competent  knowledge  are  led  to  devote  their 
attention  to  this  most  important  branch  of  literature.  It  may 
be  that  as  every  subject  is  apparently  engrossed  by  the  crowd 
of  works  which  are  constantly  published  for  the  benefit  of 
young  people,  the  modesty  of  real  talent  retires  from  the 
contest,  deeming  it  presumption  to  treat  on  what  has  been 
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already  discussed  by  others  of  supposed  experience.  Thus 
the  field  continues  too  much  in  the  occupation  of  couimon- 
place  minds,  who,  with  every  disposition  to  do  what  is  most 
rational,  and  most  conducive  to  the  proper  instruction  of 
youth,  only  contemplate  things  in  the  detail,  and  appear 
little  qualified  to  take  an  adequate  view  of  the  true  end  of  all 
education. 

To  expose  the  errors  of  conceited  ignorance,  or  to  con- 
demn the  dogmas  of  presumptuous  prejudice,  would  be  to 
some  an  easy  and,  perhaps,  not  altogether  an  unpleasing 
office.  But  to  speak  in  any  terms,  save  those  of  commenda- 
tioi],  of  works  which  are  dictated  by  praiseworthy  motives^ 
is  indeed  an  ungracious  task :  nor  can  we  too  gently  point 
out  those  defects  of  style  and  manner,  which  only  render 
information  thus  clothed  less  attractive,  and,  therefore^  less 
useful ;  reserving  our  graver  disapprobation  for  that  inability 
which  gives  imperfect  and  confused  ideas  of  a  subject,  and 
bestowing  our  severest  censure  only  on  those  faults  which 
would  instil  false  and  pernicious  notions  into  the  tender 
mind. 

An  attempt  *  has  been  made  in  a  former  number  to  show 
how  materially  history  may,  by  an  able  writer,  be  made  to 
assist  in  the  formation  of  character,  by  offering  to  the  con- 
templation of  youth  a  comprehensive  view  of  human  nature^ 
and  of  the  motives  which  should  actuate  man  in  his  journey 
through  life  ;  thus  inciting  to  all  that  is  great  and  good,  and 
tending  to  exalt  the  character  by  purifying  the  heart. 

Several  histories  of  our  own  country  appear  in  the  catalogue 
now  before  us;  but  in  vain  we  seek  in  them  for  those  enlarged 
views  and  that  impartial  narrative  which  are  so  essential  to 
the  usefulness  of  historical  works^  and  without  which  they 
must,  in  fact,  be  pernicious. 

One  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  so  meagre  a  performance 
as  the  History  of  England^  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  should 
be  in  so  great  request  as  to  have  reached  the  twenty-first 
edition — a  result  which  we  should  only  have  thought  probable 
in  the  absence  of  all  other  historical  notices  of  this  kingdom, 
in  this  work  the  two  last  reigns,  those  of  George  the  Third 
and  Fourth,  occupy  more  than  half  the  volume.  Two  or  three 
pages  are  all  that  are  usually  allotted  to  each  of  the  preceding 
reigns,  and  nearly  a  third  of  this  small  space  is  engrossed  in 
summing  up  the  character  and  personal  endowments  of  the 
prince,  whose  good  or  bad  qualities  cannot  be  in  the  least 
deduced  from  the  short  list  of  events  by  which  their  enumera- 
tion is  preceded ;  the  pupil  is  therefore  taught  to  believe^  oi) 
*  9^004  Numberi  Art  <  Darton  nd  Haiyey's  Ijooki.' 
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the  authority  of  the  Rev,  Mr.  Cooper  alone,  withoat  any 
facts  being  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  assertion^  that 
one  prince  was  ^  brutally  cruel  and  vindictive,  perfi^ous, 
lewd,  perjured,  and  rapacious' — ^p.  49;  that  another  was 
^  temperate,  modest,  and  devout ;'  and  that  a  third  was 
^  courteous,  affable,  and  eloquent/  Should  not  an  aatlior 
consider  it  rather  a  responsible  office  thus  to  impress  on  the 
youthful  mind  a  bias,  which,  perhaps,  no  after  perusal  of 
history  may  totally  eradicate  ? 

The  character  of  Charles  the  Second,  that  personification 
of  all  that  is  vicious  in  man,  and  despicable  in  royalty,  is  thus 
laid  down,  without  one  action  of  Charles  being  recorded  to 
exemplify  a  single  attribute  with  which  he  is  here  invested  : 

<  Charles  the  Second  was  in  his  person  tall  and  swarthy ;  and  his 
countenance  was  marked  with  strong,  harsh  lineaments.  His  pene- 
tration was  keen,  his  judgment  clear,  his  understanding  extensive, 
his  conversation  lively  and  entertaining,  and  he  possessed  the  talent 
of  wit  and  ridicule.  He  was  easy  of  access,  polite,  and  affable. 
Had  he  been  limited  to  a  private  station,  he  would  have  passed  for 
the  most  agreeable  and  best  natured  man  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  His  greatest  enemies  allow  him  to  have  been  a  civil  husband, 
an  affectionate  father,  and  an  indulgent  master  ;  even  as  a  prince, 
he  manifested  an  aversion  to  cruelty  and  injustice.  Yet  these  good 
qualities  were  more  than  overbalanced  by  his  weakness  and  defects. 
He  was  a  scoffer  at  religion  and  a  libertine  in  his  morals ;  careless, 
indolent,  profuse,  abandoned  to  effeminate  pleasure,  incapable  of  any 
noble  enterprise,  a  stranger  to  manly  friendship  and  gratitude,  deaSf 
to  the  voice  of  honour,  blind  to  the  allurements  of  glory,  and,  in  a 
word,  wholly  destitute  of  every  active  virtue.' — p.  83. 

Are  children,  then,  to  be  told  that  the  dark  shades  of  the 
picture  are  only  weakness  and  defects  ?  What  right-feeling 
parents  would  not  turn  from  the  temporising  historian  with 
indignant  warmth,  and  endeavour  to  shield  their  children  from 
the  benumbing  influence  of  worldly  precept,  by  giving  to 
vice  and  hypocrisy  their  right  names  ? 

Wolsey,  who  made  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  is  here  mentioned  but  twice,  and  then  only 
incidentally.  We  are  told  that  by  his  '  assistance,  Henry,  in 
1533,  divorced  Catherine  of  Arragon/  Now  tliis  is  quite  a 
new  version  of  the  fact,  as  all  authorities  extant  are,  we  be- 
lieve, agreed,  that  to  Wolsey's  vacillating  conduct  in  that 
affair,  his  own  ruin  must  be  ascribed. 

In  the  concluding  reigns,  impartiality  and  moderation  are 
attempted,  but  the  anti-catholic  spirit  of  the  author  too 
plainly,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion,  is  exhibited.  In 
speaking  of  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Canning,  the  historian  thus 
remarks :— r 
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'  The  admission  of  the  Roman  Catholics  into  power  was  the 
price  of  their  support ;  and  all  true  Protestants  saw  with  horror, 
that  their  rights  were  about  to  be  compromised.' — p.  229. 

The  table  of  remarkable  eirents  appended  to  each  reign  ia 
a  very  useful  addition  to  this  history. 

The  History  of  England^  by  Mrs.  Helme,  has  already 
reached  the  seventh  edition^  and  is  much  used  in  establish- 
ments for  the  education  of  young  ladies.  The  style  and 
machinery  of  this  work  cannot  be  commended.  The  con- 
versations of  the  young  people  are  stiff  and  unnatural,  so  that 
children  who  are  accustomed  to  form  their  own  opinion  of 
what  they  read,  are  at  the  very  commencement  irresistibly 
impelled  to  ridicule  the  formal  little  folks,  and  are  therefore 
disqualified  from  going  into  the  matter  of  the  history  with 
feelings  of  much  respect  for  the  author.  The  observations  of 
the  children  are  merely  interruptions,  having  nothing  original  to 
recommend  them,  and  only  serving  to  elicit  a  common-place 
remark,  while  occasions  for  moralising  are  dragged  forward 
in  a  manner  almost  ludicrous.  In  the  reign  of  Alfred,  the 
conduct  of  the  cow-herd's  wife  affords  an  opportunity  for 
inculcating  good  manners.  'Crossness  of  manners,'  said 
Mrs.  Wilmot,  *  ought  to  be  carefully  guarded  against,  for  the 
most  handsome  person,  or  the  most  learned,  without  the 
necessary  knowledge  of  what  is  due  to  the  customs  of  society, 
appears  disgusting ;  but  when  united,  they  render  the  pos- 
sessor doubly  estimable,  and  his  or  her  company  eagerly 
sought  after.' — p.  21. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  only  are  legitimate  occasiona 
for  enforcing  moral  lessons  frequently  disregarded,  but 
sometimes  indeed  those  actions  are  excused,  which  should 
call  forth  the  pointed  disapprobation  of  every  well  prin- 
cipled mind.  The  attack  made  on  Copenhagen,  by  the  British 
fleet  in  180/^  is  thus  commented  upon  by  this  historian  for 
youth : — 

'  Though,  on  a  superficial  view,  this  measure  may  appear  harsh, 
and  the  humaue  heart  revolt  when  it  contemplates  the  miseries  of 
unoffending  individuals ;  yet  when  it  is  considered,  that  no  barba- 
rous thirst  for  revenge,  nor  wild  ambitious  scheme  of  aggrandize- 
ment, prompted  the  action,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  most 
assuredly  was  planned  as  a  preventive  for  greater  evils ;  then,  while 
we  cannot  restrain  the  tear  of  pity,  we  must  needs  say,  that  nought 
but  folly  or  faction  could  arraign  its  wisdom.'— p.  318. 

Buonaparte,  of  course,  falls  under  the  unmitigated  displeasure 
of  this  lady,  and  invention  is  exhausted  in  applying  epithets* 
^  The  infuriate  usurper'^-*^  recreant  ex-emperor'—^  dmngren 
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bel/  and  other  similar  vituperative  titles,  might  induce  a  belief 
that  the  fair  author  had,  to  supply  her  own  deficiency  in  a 
not  very  feminine  accomplishment,  borrowed  a  page  from  a 
work  which  made  some  noise  in  its  day,  under  the  title  of 
'  Cursing  Made  Easy,  by  Dr.  Slop.'  The  term  rcuticid  is 
luminously  expldned,  as  being  applicable  to  a  man  who 
wbhes  for  ^  annual  parliaments,  universal  su£Frage,  and  elec- 
tion by  ballot.'  Is  it  probable,  that  any  one  of  these  wishes, 
thus  expressed,  can  be  understood  by  a  child  ?  There  re- 
mains, however,  a  much  graver  objection  to  this  book  tbaa 
the  want  of  a  clear  exposition  of  the  term  radical^  which 
perhaps  had  been  better  altogether  omitted,  as  being  a  ridi- 
culous epithet  used  in  the  temporary  excitement  of  party 
feeling. 

In  the  reign  of  the  vicious  Henry  the  £ighth»  events  and 
accusations  are  noticed,  which  an  historian,  and  more  espe- 
cially a  female  historian,  writing  for  the  benefit  of  youth, 
should  have  entirely  passed  over  in  silence.  They  are  alike 
offensive  to  decency  and  morality,  and  every  careful  mother 
would  avoid  placing  any  book,  in  which  the  slightest  allusion 
is  made  to  them,  in  the  hands  of  her  children. 

This  objection  applies  with  tenfold  force  to  Djrmock's 
Abridgment  of  Goldsmith's  History,  rendering  it,  indepen- 
dent of  other  glaring  faults  with  which  it  abounds,  a  most 
improper  book  to  be  employed  for  the  purposes  of  education. 
In  other  respects,  neither  the  manner  nor  matter  of  this 
work  can  be  approved  ;  it  is  not  only  written  in  a  bad  style, 
but  with  a  strong  party  spirit,  by  which  every  fact  is  dis- 
torted. Better  would  it  be  that  children  should  remain  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  their  country,  than  that  they  shoula 
obtain  an  acquaintance  with  it  through  such  a  medium. 

When  we  find  that  the  volume  before  us  is  a  standard 
school-book,  ranking,  together  with  the  two  just  noticed, 
among  works  of  such  extensive  sale,  as  to  be  printed  for  the 
joint  advantage  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  publishers  in 
London,  we  feel  yet  more  forcibly  how  requisite  it  is,  that 
parents  should  be  aware  of  the  contents  of  books  which  are 
used  in  forming  the  minds  of  their  children. 

The  latter  part  of  the  history  must  of  course  be  wholly 
attributed  to  Mr.  Dymock,  and  for  this  he  is  therefore  more 
peculiarly^  answerable.  Characters,  whose  political  opinions 
are  at  variance  with  his  own,  are  generally  noticed  with  con- 
tempt or  vituperation.  He  thus  notices  that  act  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  Beckford,  for  which  his  fellow  citizens  caused  his 
statue  to  be  erected  in  their  Guildhall,  with  that  intrepid 
rojoinder  inscribed  on  its  base,  which,  contrary  indeed  to ' 
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courtly  etiquette,  but  with  so  much  manliness  and  propriety, 
he  returned  to  the  ungracious  reply  of  the  king : — 

*  At  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  the  city  of  London  petitioned 
for  a  change  of  ministry,  and  the  royal  answer  not  being  satis* 
factory,  one  Beckford,  then  Lord  Mayor,  had  the  audacity  to  give  a 
personal  reproof  to  his  Sovereign,  for  listening  to  what  he  rudely 
called  unconstitutional  counsel.  The  Monarch,  in  silent  indignation, 
heard  the  reproof  of  this  insolent  citizen,  who  had  amassed  great 
wealth  as  a  West  India  planter,  of  which  his  arrogance  was  probably 
the  spawn,  conjoined  with  ignorance  of  what  was  due  to  the  august 
personage,  in  whose  presence  he  had  the  honour  to  stand/ — ^p.  318. 

That  enlightened  statesman,  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread, 
who  occupied  so  distinguished  a  station  in  the  parliamentary 
history  of  this  country,  during  a  long  and  eventful  period, 
has  his  character  flippantly  dismissed  in  the  following  para- 
graph :— 

'  The  trial  of  Lord  Melville  commenced  on  the  29th  of  April,  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  was  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  Commons 
of  Britain,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread,  a  brewer  in  London,  who 
framed  the  articles  of  impeachment,  ten  in  number,  injudiciously. 
The  superabundance  of  his  zeal  formed  but  a  poor  compensation  for 
want  of  precision  and  judgment.  To  aggravate  the  guilt  of  the 
defendant,  as  Whitbread  vainly  imagined,  he  frequently  introduced 
the  same  charge  in  different  articles ;  and  not  to  render  the  articles 
too  numerous,  he  huddled  together  different  charges  in  the  same 
article.  These  errors  and  defects,  the  result  of  a  feeble  understand- 
ing, and  of  acrimonious  violence,  would  have  operated  in  favour  of 
the  noble  lord.'— p.  400. 

Examples  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied,  but  these  are 
perhaps  sufficient  to  prove  the  gross  partiality  shown  in  this 
work.  Stronger  objections  exist  against  the  fitness  of  this 
volume  for  occupying  the  minds  of  children.  That  events 
which,  in  the  last  reign,  cast  so  black  a  shade  over  the  domes- 
tic history  of  royalty,  and  which  was  so  revolting  in  its  detail, 
that  all  allusion  to  it  should  have  been  studiously  withheld  in 
a  work  for  juvenile  readers,  is  here  made  a  subject  of  free 
discussion.  Some  of  the  questions,  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
work,  to  which  the  pupils  are  expected  to  furnish  answers 
from  their  recollection  of  the  text,  will  sufficiently  show  the 
nature  of  the  information  which  is  to  be  instilled  into  the 
youthful  mind : — 

'  In  what  3  ear  did  a  separation  take  place  between  the  prince 
and  princess  of  Wales  ?  Why  were  commissioners  appointed  to 
examine  into  her  conduct,  and  in  what  year  ?  What  was  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  ?  In  what  year  had  a  previous  inquiry  tidcen 
place,  and  by  what  name  was  it  called  ?  Who  merited  blame  for 
the  letters  which  the  princess  wrote  to  (heir  majesties  and  others  ? 
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When  did  parliament  vote  her  35,0002.  a-year  ?  What  followed  > 
Where  did  she  at  last  settle  ?  What  annual  sum  did  the  ministrj  offer 
o  prevent  her  return  to  Britain  ?  Did  she  accept  that  proposal  ? 
How  was  she  received  by  the  populace  in  London  ?  What  mea- 
sure did  her  arrival  in  Britain  render  inevitable  ?  Relate  her  trial 
and  her  conduct  at  the  coronation.  By  whom  was  she  now  de^ 
serted?  Respecting^  what  did  she  form  an  erroneous  opinion? 
What  would  a  little  penetration  have  discovered  ?  What  did  her 
friends  regret?  By  whom  were  addresses  forwarded  to  the  so- 
vereign ?  In  what  respect  did  the  opinions  of  the  uninformed  part 
of  the  public  and  of  the  higher  circles  differ  ?  Were  the  declara- 
tions and  conduct  of  the  whigs  consistent?  Who  advised  the 
suppression  of  the  queen's  name  in  the  liturgy  ?  What  sum  a-year 
did  the  premier  propose  to  allow  her  ?  What  dedaratioa  did  she 
and  her  legal  adviser,  Mr.  Brougham,  make  with  respect  to  it  ?  By 
what  act  did  she  give  the  lie  to  these  declarations  ?  When  did  she 
die  ?  What  happened  at  her  funeral  before  she  left  London  ?  Who 
now  rose  in  the  esteem  of  the  nation  ?' — p.  491. 

Who  would  wish  their  children,  by  qualifying  themselves 
for  answering  these  questions,  to  be  initiated  into  such  kinds 
of  knowledge — to  be  familiarized  with  subjects  whose  ten- 
dency is  at  once  so  depraving  and  so  humiliating  to  human 
nature  ? 

A  work  entitled  ^  True  Stories  from  English  History,'  is 
not  executed  with  great  ability,  but  vrith  such  an  evident  dis- 
position to  be  useful,  and  with  so  much  amiable  feeling,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  mention  the  errors  which  are  to  be  found 
in  this  book,  with  any  intention  save  that  of  pointing  them 
out  for  future  correction. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second  we  find  this  passage : — 

*  All  was  now  turbulence  ;  some  of  the  nobles  took  up  arms  ; 
the  king's  mother^  Isabella,  joined  against  him.' 

Again — 
.    *  His  mother  then  summoned  a  council  at  Westminster,  by  which 
her  9on  was  deposed,  her  grandson  chosen  for  the  new  king,  and 
she  herself  made  regent  or  governor  of  England. 

^  This  is  a  sad  history  of  female  ambition  and  cruelty.  To  the 
honour  of  woman  be  it  said,  there  are  few  such  women,  still  fewer 
such  mothert  as  Isabella,' — p.  75. 

From  what  cause  could  this  strange  mistake  arise  ?  If  the 
word  mother  instead  of  vnfe  occurred  but  opcCi  we  might 
suppose  it  to  be  an  error  of  the  press,  but  as  it  is  repeated  a 
different  reason  must  be  sought  for  the  mis-statement. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  leading  events,  as  related  by  writers  of 
opposite  opinions ;  and  although  it  is  certainly  not  necessary 
that  an  historian  who  writes  for  the  information  of  youth 
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should  be  a  profound  politician^  it  is  surely  not  right  to  give 
unmeasured  praise  to  a  line  of  policy  of  which  no  explana-- 
tion  or  description  is  attempted,  and  which,  in  the  present 
day,  is  somewhat  more  than  questioned : — 

*  Were  success  always  attendant  on  merit,  or  proportionate  to 
desert,  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  placed  England  at  the  pinnacle  of 
happiness  and  fame.  But,  to  the  irreparable  loss  of  his  country,  he 
died,  ere  all  his  plans  were  completed,  or  all  his  wishes  realized/ — 
p.  206. 

Much  chit-chat  information  has  been  gleaned  by  this 
indefatigable  writer,  but  it  is  so  heterogeneous  and  so  ill 
arranged,  that  the  reader  is  at  a  loss  to  imagine  by  what  rule 
Buch  different  kinds  of  notices  were  inserted  in  their  present 
respective  situations.  One  passage  appended  to,  but  certainly 
not  belonging  to,  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  will  suffice 
to  exemplify  this  observation.  Immediately  after  observing 
that  the  art  of  printing  had  been  recently  invented,  the 
author  thus  continues : — 

'  The  cruel  sport  of  spinning  cock-chafers  was  common  among 
the  ancient  Greeks.  Aristophanes  speaks  of  it  in  his  curious  comedy, 
•*  The  Clouds."  The  Grecian  boys  were  less  cruel  than  ours,  for, 
instead  of  thrusting  a  pin  through  the  poor  insect,  they  only  bound 
a  thread  about  its  legs.  These  may-flies  are  a  kind  of  beetle  found 
among  the  flowers  of  hemlock  ;  and  no  doubt  many  children  play 
with  them  from  ignorance  of  the  sufferings  they  cause.  Every  body 
should  take  all  opportunities  of  explaining  to  the  young  that  it  is 
the  cruel  torture  which  the  chafer  suffers  that  causes  its  flutterings 
and  writhings.  Surely  no  child  understanding  this  would  ever 
again  torment  this  unoffending  insect. 

'  Tlie  paper  kite  obtained  its  name,  perhaps,  from  having  originally 
been  made  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  that  bird.  This  was  an  ancient 
pastime,  and  was  known  in  China  in  very  early  times.  The  cerf 
volant  is  named  in  a  French  dictionary  of  A.D.  1690. 

*  The  Grecian  children  were  very  fond  of  blind-man's-buff; 
anciently  called  in  England  hood* man- blind,  from  the  persons  being 
blinded  by  the  hoods  then  generally  worn.' — p.  11&. 

The  same  author  has  likewise  written  *  True  Stories  from 
Ancient  History,'  a  work  which  has  already  reached  the  sixth 
edition.  This  book  has  the  same  faults  of  style  as  the  pre- 
ceding 3  it  is  in  some  parts  colloquial,  approaching  to  vul- 
garity.    For  example — 

*  Codrus  went  in  disguise  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  picked 
a  quarrel  with  one  of  the  soldiers.' — p.  3L 

*  By  the  by,  this  is  the  most  ancient  treaty  recorded  in  history.' 
—p.  33. 

Comments  made  on  events  and  characters  are  chiefly 
interjectional  and  parenthetical,  and  we  might  add  are,  per* 
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baps,  sometimes  rather  absurd.  After  detailing  that  strange 
story  of  Seleucus  resigning  his  own  wife  to  be  the  bride  of 
his  son  Antiochus — a  proof  of  paternal  love  certainly  not  at 
all  in  unison  with  modern  feelings  and  manners — ^the  narratire 
concludes  with  the  exclamation,  ^  What  will  not  parents 
sacrifice  for  their  children  !'     Again— 

*  Catiline,  envying  and  hating  Cicero  (how  inseparable  are  eoTj 
and  hatred !)  resolved  to  dispatch  him  as  a  first  step  towards  ad- 
vancement.'— *  Each  of  the  Triumviri  consented  (to  his  shame !)  to 
sacrifice  his  best  friend.' 

These  are,  however,  only  faults  of  manner,  and  this  writer 
certainly  has  claims  upon  the  attention  of  youth,  into  whose 
hands  her  books  may  be  placed,  at  leasts  with  safety.  The 
following  extract  evinces  just  sentiments : 

*  Here  I  roust  request  you  to  reflect  on  the  degree  of  reliance 
that  is  to  be  placed  on  all  historical  accounts.  «*•««! 
press  this  upon  your  attention,  because  I  would  not  have  you 
hastily  believe  improbable  and  extraordinary  incidents ;  because  I 
would  not  have  you  indiscriminately  credit  those  hideous  stories  of 
vice  and  cruelty  so  frequently  detailed.  When  we  hear  of  wicked 
tyrants,  whilst  we  hate  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge,  let  us  re- 
member that  it  is  possible  those  crimes  were  never  committed  by 
them     *     *     *     *— p.278. 

*  True  Stories  from  Modem  History,'  by  the  author  of 
the  two  preceding  volumes,  are  characterised  by  the  like 
peculiarities.  In  this  work  each  of  the  sovereigns  of  England 
again  forms  the  subject  of  a  separate  story.  The  writer  is 
not  happy  in  her  explanation  of  the  English  constitution, 
llie  parliament  is  here  described  as 

'  An  assembly  consisting  of  three  estates ;  that  is,  the  lords 
temporal  (dukes  and  earls,  &c.)  ;  the  lords  spiritual  (archbishops 
and  bishops)  ;  and  the  commons  or  gentlemen.  The  king  is 
deemed  the  head  of  all,  and  sits  on  a  throne  in  the  House  c^ 
Lords.' — p.  86. 

We  had  marked  out  several  passages  illustrative  of  the 
feebleness  of  style  which  is  conspicuous  in  this  lady*a  works, 
but  cannot  allow  ourselves  space  for  further  extracts. 

A  small  volume,  entitled  *  Stories  from  the  History  of 
France,'  is  well  arranged,  and  well  calculated  to  catch  the 
attention  of  ver  jr  young  readers.  The  story  of  *  The  Prisoner 
of  the  Bastile '  is  so  naturally  told  as  to  be  painfully  interesU 
iug.  Perhaps  the  writer  is  somewhat  too  partial  to  royalty, 
and  would  give  too  wide  a  scope  to  the  political  maxim  tha 
kings  can  do  no  wrong. 

Some  simple  account  of  the  history  of  Ireland  has  long 
bfjen  a  desideratum  in  the  historical  biwcb  of  education.  The 
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pupil  has  hitherto  received  only  vagae  and  confused  notions 
of  tlie  progress  of  that  interesting  and  unfortunate  country ; 
"which  have  been  gleaned  from  the  pages  of  English  history, 
Inhere  facts  relating  to  the  Sister  Kingdom  are  too  often  dis- 
torted by  party  spirit,  or  religious  prejudice.  This  void  is  at 
length  filled  by  a  small  work  entitled  <  Outlines  of  Irish  His- 
tory,' wherein  events  are  impartially  narrated  in  a  clear  and 
simple  manner.  The  writer  is  no  partisan ;  and  while  he 
freely  comments  on  the  injustice  of  fettering  Catholics  with 
disqualifications  on  account  of  religious  opinions,  he  speaks 
without  reserve  of  the  cruelties  and  lawless  conduct  of  the 
rebels. 

In  no  branch  of  education  has  so  marked  an  improvement 
taken  place  as  in  that  which  relates  to  geography.  The 
method  of  indicating  the  situations  of  places,  by  the  aid  of 
blank  maps,  affords  one  certain  criterion  of  the  progress 
of  the  pupil,  provided  the  nature  of  a  map  be  well  under- 
stood by  him ;  and  if  this  plan  of  instruction  be  adopted, 
scarcely  more  is  wanted  to  assist  an  intelligent  preceptor 
in  teaching  the  position  of  places  than  two  good  sets  of 
maps,  corresponding  with  each  other  in  every  respect,  except 
that  the  one  has  the  different  parts  merely  outlined,  while 
the  other  has  the  names  of  places  inserted. 

The  Abb^  Gaultier  has  furnished  a  most  elaborate  work  on 
the  above  plan,  and  has  invested  it  \^ith  attractions,  which 
give  to  this  mode  of  acquiring  geographical  information,  the 
appearance  rather  of  an  amusement  than  of  a  study.  This 
knowledge  is  impressed  on  the  mind  by  means  of  a  game  in 
which  many  pupils  may  at  the  same  time  be  advantageously 
engaged. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  consists  of  numerous  questions 
with  their  answers,  which  are  numbered  and  divided  into 
lessons.  An  atlas,  with  two  sets  of  maps,  as  above  described, 
is  subjoined.  Boxes  of  counters  are  provided,  having  a 
question  written  on  each  counter,  and  a  number  corresponding 
to  that  of  a  similar  question  in  the  book.  When  the  pupils, 
after  reading  any  particular  lessons,  and  consulting  the  maps 
with  attention,  are  supposed  to  have  become  sufiiciently  ac- 
quainted with  the  answers,  the  counters  which  have  reference 
to  these  lessons  are  placed  in  a  bag,  whence  they  are  drawn  at 
hazard  by  the  scholars  in  rotation.  If  a  correct  reply  be  given 
to  a  question,  and  the  situation  of  the  place  to  which  it  relates 
be  indicated  on  the  blank  map,  the  pupil  is  rewarded  by 
receiving  a  certain  number  of  plain  counters  ;  but  if  he  fail 
to  give  a  satisfactory  answer,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  in  the 
same  coin  for  the  information  supplied  either  by  one  of  th^ 
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other  pupils,  or  by  the  instructor  himself.  He  who^  at  the 
end  of  the  game^  possesses  the  greatest  number  of  counteiB, 
is  entitled  to  certain  privileges  and  honours  in  the  succeeding 
game.  Thus  all  are  on  the  alert ;  and  the  ready  memories 
and  quick  eyes  of  the  youthful  players  are  soon  successfully 
exerted. 

To  the  first  part  of  this  work  unqualified  piaise  can  be 
given ;  but  the  second  part  is  not  perhaps  so  free  from  ob- 
jection. This  consists  of  a  concise  treatise  on  the  artificial 
sphere  ;  but  the  definitions  are  not^  we  think^  clearly 
given,  and  the  problems  are  shown  without  any  attempt  at 
explanation.     The  eighth  definition  is  particularly  obscure : 

*  A  circU  in  general  is  a  curved  line,  called  the  circumference, 
returning  upon  itself  with  a  point  in  the  middle,  called  the  centrCn* 
^p.  25. 

To  discover  what  this  really  means  requires  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  a  circle. 
The  third  part  contdns  numerous 

'  Geographical  questions  in  the  manner  of  a  game,  for  enabling  the 
PUPILS  to  find  out  a  place  by  means  of  its  characteristic  or 
DISTINGUISHING  MARKS,  designed  to  excite  a  recollection  of  what 
he  has  learnt  of  geography  and  history,  by  making  him  reason,  com- 
bine, and  reflect  on  it,  and,  by  thus  enlarging  his  mind,  to  accustom 
him  early  to  the  ready  application  and  exercise  of  his  judgment.* 
—p.  30. 

This  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  may  be  pursued  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  with  great  advantage  y  but  the  plan  appears  too 
diffuse.  The  whole  is  divided  into  twenty-four  sections, 
containing  all  together  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  questions.  Some  of  these  are  perhaps  frivolous,  and 
ot^bers  not  at  all  useful,  and  are  therefore  calculated,  in  the 
hands  of  an  injudicious  teacher,  to  give  that  superficial 
knowledge  which  engenders  pedantry,  and  which  too  often 
usurps  the  place  of  more  solid  attainments.  A  selection 
from  the  questions  might,  however,  prove  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  means  of  rational  instruction. 

A  '  Familiar  Introduction  to  Geography,"  by  the  same 
author,  is  recommended  by  him  as  an  initiatory  book  on 
the  subject.  We  do  not,  however,  think  the  work  sufficiently 
simple  for  this  purpose,  as  even  some  of  the  definitions  may, 
perhaps,  be  found  too  abstruse.  The  general  division  of  the 
earth  is  thus  expliuned: 

'  The  constituent  parts  of  the  earth  are  land  and  tDoiet^  which 
form  a  spherical  or  globular  body,  the  circumference  of  which  is 
computed  to  be  abouttwenty-five  thousand  miles/ — ^p.  4. 
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Now  there  are  at  least  four  of  these  terms  which  a  child, 
when  he  first  begins  his  geographical  studies,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  understand.  This  is  the  besetting  fault  of  most 
books  of  geography  avowedly  written  for  the  use  of  children. 
^  Geography  for  Children/  translated  from  the  French  of  Abb6 
Lenglet  du  Fresnoy,  is  liable  to  the  same  objection.  The 
second  question  is,  '  What  are  the  chief  constituent  parts  of 
the  globe  ?^  The  information  in  this  latter  work  is,  however, 
in  geueral  given  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner.  The  method 
of  acquiring  geography,  by  studying  the  map  as  here  recom- 
mended to  grown  up  students,  may  be  likewise  advantageously 
pursued  in  the  tuition  of  children;  it  is  surely  a  much 
more  rational  mode  to  become  thus  acquainted  with  the 
answers  than  to  learn  them  by  rote. 

A  very  prevalent  plan  in  most  elementary  works  on  geo- 
graphy is  to  give  a  concise  character  of  each  nation  at  the 
end  of  the  description  of  their  country;  this  has  always 
appeared  to  us  as  rather  bordering  on  the  ludicrous,  and  as 
being  a  custom  better  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance.  National  prejudices  come  in  general  soon 
enough  without  being  awakened  thus  early  by  unfounded  and 
arbitrary  distinctions. 

The  work  before  us  is  faulty  in  omitting  some  information, 
and  in  giving  incorrect  statements  on  other  points.  Demerara 
and  Berbice,  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  Guiana,  are 
not  noticed.  The  Greek  islands  (1829)  are  still  represented 
as  being  under  the  Turkish  sway,  and  St.  Lucia  and  Tobago 
are  included  among  French  possessions.  But  the  particulars  of 
different  countries  and  of  the  English  counties  especially, 
which  are  contained  in  the  notes,  will  be  fdund  very  useful. 
The  latter  part,  on  the  use  of  the  globes,  we  consider  defi- 
cient, inasmuch  as  the  pupils  are  directed  blindfold,  without 
any  attempt  being  made  at  explanation. 

A  small  volume,  entitled  '  Astronomical  Conversations  for 
Children,'  is  recommended  by  the  excellent  and  simple  na- 
ture of  its  explanations,  whereby,  without  the  use  of  any 
terms  with  which  a  child  is  supposed  to  be  unacquainted,  the 
globular  shape  of  the  earth  is  satisfactorily  proved,  the  cause 
of  the  variation  of  the  seasons  is  simply  shown,  and  a  clear 
and  well  defined  idea  is  given  of  the  whole  of  the  solar 
system.  This  book  contains  some  very  useful  and  well  exe- 
cuted diagrams,  which  essentially  assist  in  giving  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  planets,  and  of  the 
respective  distances  of  their  satellites. 

•  The  Little  Traveller,*  the  subject  of  which  is  a  general 
and  particular  description  of  the  world,  is  a  well  designed^ 
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but  not  equally  well  executed  work.  The  attempt  at  explaioing 
the  astronomical  part  is  so  confused  and  obscure,  that  it 
makes  us  appreciate  still  more  the  lucid  manner  adopted  in 
the  little  work  which  has  just  been  mentioned. 

'  Scenes  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America/  each  dirision 
forming  a  separate  volume^  have  the  same  purport  as  the 
preceding  book,  but  they  are  of  a  more  lively  cast.  These, 
as  well  as  scenes  in  England,  are  written  by  the  Kev.  Isaac 
Taylor  of  Ongar,  a  most  indefatigable  and  zealous  labonrtf 
for  the  juvenile  library,  all  whose  works  have  been  uni- 
formly received  with  so  much  favour  by  the  public  as  speedily 
to  pass  through  many  editions. 

Where  the  conception  appears  so  judicious,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  more  skill  in  style  and  manner  has  not  been 
displayed,  llie  volumes  before  us  contain  some  amusing 
information ;  but  they  are  executed  with  fio  little  taste  and 
talent,  that  it  is  matter  of  some  surprise  how  they  should 
have  obtained  so  much  favour. 

The  attempts  at  versification  are  for  the  most  part  such 
grotesque  failures,  that  they  certainly  are  not  calculated  to 
awaken  or  to  foster  in  the  youthful  reader  a  correct  taste 
for  the  beauties  of  poetry.  To  illustrate  what  we  have  ad- 
vanced, it  may,  perhaps,  be  right  to  give  one  or  two  short 
extracts,  taken  almost  indiscriminately  from  some  of  the 
volumes: 

*  Tet  to  send  my  dear  wife  and  my  daughters  away 
When  a  friend  comes  to  see  me,  I  think  rather  rude; 
UnlesA  they  were  slatterns,  or  would  not  be  good, 
I'd  rather,  in  such  a  case,  tell  them  to  stay, 
Since  female  society,  temperate  and  gay, 
Would  heighten  our  converse,  like  spice  to  our  foo<L* 

Scenet  in  Asia^  p.  93. 

*  POaSA&INO    FRIENDS   IN    DISTRESS. 

'  When  any  one,  even  a  woman,  is  in  danger  of  being  drowned, 
they  do  not  try  to  help  her,  but  are  so  terrified  that  they  all  run 
away,  or  perhaps  even  throw  stones  at  her  to  kill  her  ouuright* 
I.  IL 

•  A  friend  in  need  «  A  man  of  heart 

*S  a  friend  indeed ;  Would  act  a  part. 

But  there's  a  pretty  fellow,  I  think,  the  just  contrary ; 

Who,  when  his  wife  If  she  splashed  in 

Must  lose  her  life.  He  would  not  grin. 

Can  only  run  and  bellow.  But  say,  ••  I'll  help  thee,  Mary." 

JLJ.J.* 

'  That  man's  no  man 
Whoever  can 
In  danger  fly, — inhuman  ! 
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rd  yield  my  help 
To  boy  or  whelp. 
Much  more  would  I  to  woman/ 

Scenes  in  Africa^  4th  edit  p.  83* 
We  forbear  all  reference  to  the  other  volumes  for  further 
extracts ;  enough  has  been  shown,  we  think,  to  excite  as* 
tonishment  that  these  works  should  find  a  place  on  the  same 
shelf  with  volumes  which  bear  the  name  of  Aikin,  Edgeworth^ 
or  Hack. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  likewise  written  *  Scenes  of  British  Wealth* 
and  '  Scenes  of  Commerce^  or  where  does  it  come  from?' 
The  latter  is  a  good  idea ;  and  as  the  author  does  not  here 
indulge  in  bis  poetic  vein,  the  work  is  of  a  superior  cast  to 
those  from  which  the  preceding  extracts  have  been  taken. 
Great  want  of  judgment  is,  however,  shown  in  the  mechanism 
and  arrangement;  too  much  heterogeneous  information  is 
crowded  into  a  small  space,  and  the  puerile  prelude  to  some 
of  the  explanations  is  often  out  of  all  proportion  longer  than 
the  explanation  itself.  The  latter  half  of  the  volume  does 
not  answer  to  its  title,  and  therefore  it  would  perhaps  have 
been  more  advantageous  in  every  respect  if  this  portion  had 
formed  a  separate  work.  When  numerous  subjects  are 
treated  of  in  one  volume,  children  become  confused  or  fa- 
tigued with  the  multiplicity,  and  do  not  retain  clear  ideas 
of  what  they  read.  The  descriptions  given  in  this  book  of 
various  processes  are  not  particulariy  well  explained,  while 
the  incorrectness  of  style  renders  the  account  still  more  con- 
fused. The  explanation  of  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
process  of  distillation,  at  p.  68,  is  liable  to  this  objection. 

A  familiar,  gossiping  style  is  often  adopted  by  writers  for 
children,  but  no  small  degree  of  skill  is  required  to  prevent 
this  from  degenerating  into  vulgarity.  The  style  of  the  vo- 
lume now  under  notice  is  not  exempt  from  this  defect.  At 
page  129  we  find  the  following  passage : — 

'  Servants  who  obtain  their  ladies'  cast  off  dresses  think  them- 
selves fine  when  thus  bedizened,  and  many  girls  in  middle  life, 
whose  accompaniments  are  not  of  a  piece  with  such  an  article  of 
finery,  flaunt  away  half  their  pocket-money  on  their  heads.' 
Again: — 

'  We  export  our  own  chintz  more  than  we  receive  by  great  odds.' 
—p.  157. 

Many  other  examples  might  be  quoted,  but  we  forbear, 
and  proceed  to  notice  slightly  some  of  the  other  works  of  the 
same  author. 

<  The  Mine'  and '  The  Ship,'  forming  the  two  first  volumes 
of  a  series  entitled  ^  The  Little  Library/  are  likewise  the 
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productions  of  the  Rev.  Isaao  Taylor.  These  partake  of  the 
same  good  and  bad  qualities  which  chaiacterise  all  the  wuAm 
of  this  gentleman — good  in  design,  but  faulty  in  executicHL 
A  vast  stock  of  information  is  amassed,  but  it  is  not  put  forth 
in  an  attractive  form,  while  it  would  be  impossible  to  under- 
stand some  of  the  descriptions  without  being  previoittlj 
acquainted  with  subjects  treated  in  so  vague  and  confused  « 
manner.     For  example : — 

'  In  many  places  there  are  waters  in  smaller  or  larg^er  pools. 
These  are  fully  impregnated  with  particles  of  pure  copper  ;  indeed, 
the  purest  copper  is  obtained  from  these  waters.  James  was  ea|per 
to  see  how  this  was  done,  and  found  that  the  water  is  pttni])ed  ap 
into  pits  made  on  purpose  for  this  operation.  Then  plates  and 
pieces  of  iron  are  placed  in  them  and  left.  The  acid  which  bad 
dissolved  the  copper,  and  holds  it  in  solution*  having  a  stronger 
desire  for  iron  (a  stronger  affinity  chemists  call  it),  seizes  on  it, 
and  lets  go  the  infinitely  small  particles  of  copper,  which  instantly 
fasten  themselves  on  the  iron.  But  the  iron  itself  is  soon  dissolved 
by  the  acid  and  falls  down  in  a  yellowish  powder,  leaving  the  copper 
in  its  place,  and  in  exactly  the  same  shape  as  the  iron  in  whoa« 
room  it  has  been  deposited,  so  that  the  common  people  say  and 
believe  the  iron  has  been  changed  into  copper.  Sometimes  they' 
take  these  pieces  of  iron  out  of  the  water  and  carefully  scrape  the 
copper  off  them.' — p.  72. 

Here  is  a  mysterious  conjuration,  said  to  be  efiected  by 
*  the  acid/  to  which  the  reader  has  not  the  slightest  introduc- 
tion till  it  is  brought  forward  to  perform  so  conspicuous  a 
part ;  but  all  powerful  as  this  agent  is,  it  certainly  has  not 
the  wonderful  property,  in  the  act  of  passing  into  combination 
from  one  metal  to  the  other,  of  causing  the  copper  to  assume 
the  same  form  as  that  of  those  pieces  of  iron  previons  to  their 
solution,  which  after  being  here  described  as  dissolved,  are 
afterwards  said  to  be  sometimes  taken  out  of  the  water  and 
scraped.  The  same  objection  of  want  of  perspicuity  is  found 
at  p.  84,  in  the  description  of  the  manner  of  feeding  the 
smelting  furnace,  and  at  p.  86  in  the  account  of  a  blast  fur- 
nace. 

Influenced  bjr  the  desire  of  treating  difficult  subjects  in  a 
plain  and  familiar  manner,  the  author  is  sometimes  led,  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  to  make  use  of  homely  similes,  which 
unfortunately,  however,  are  not  recommended  even  by  die 
faintest  resemblance.    At  p.  187,  we  find  this  passage. 

*  Since  philosophic  men  have  given  due  consideration  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  earth,  so  as  to  form  geology  into  a  science,  it  is  perceived 
tliat  the  surface,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  to  as  great  a  depth  as  man 
has  been  able  to  penetrate,  is  composed  of  layers  or  strata  of  differ* 
ent  substances  placed  one  over  another,  like  the  flakes  of  a  good 
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pi«*cru8t ;  and  if  it  w^re  a  plutn  pie,  the  bumps  in  it  would  reprc* 

sent  the  bills  and  mountains. Now  lei  us  suppose*  that  by 

Betty's  carelessness  a  flat  iron  or  something  as  heavyt  had  fallen 
upon  the  pie- crust  above  supposed,  and  had  broken  it  down  in  some 
places,  and  forced  it  up  in  others.  The  flakiness  of  the  crust  would 
still  continue,  though  the  parts  which  once  joined  would  be  now 
widely  separated.  This  then  would  much  resemble  the  crust  of  our 
earth.'— pp.  187,  188. 

After  reading  this,  let  not  the  little  lovers  of  plum  pie 
fancy,  while  they  are  demolishing  its  fragile  and  homogeneoua 
surf[ice,  that  they  are  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the 
iDterual  structure  of  the  earth.  There  could  not,  in  every 
respect,  be  a  more  inapplicable  comparison. 

*  The  Forest/  by  Mr.  Jeffreys  Taylor,  is  another  volume  of 
the  Little  Library,  in  design  and  manner  very  similar  to  the 
foregoing.  The  information  which  has  been  collected  is 
not  well  arranged,  the  mode  of  introducing  it  is  perhaps 
forced,  and  the  descriptions  given  are  not  sufficiently  lucid. 
We  have  not  space  for  more  than  one  short  extract 
from  this  volume,  which  will  afford  an  example  of  the  latter 
defect. 

*  A  pine  tree  is  a  sort  of  cask  of  turpentine,  which  may  be  tapped 
in  any  of  the  summer  months. ...  Turpentine  when  reduced  to 
dryness,  leaves  resin;  but  when  violently  stirred  as  it  boils  with 
water,  it  forms  white  or  yellow  resin* — p.  67. 

*  Parlour  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of 
England,'  by  the  same  author,  is  written  with  so  much  good 
humour,  and  the  desire  of  imparting  knowledge  in  a  pleasing 
form  is  so  apparent  throughout,  that  we  cannot  any  longer 
pursue  the  ungrateful  task  of  pointing  out  faults  in  manner, 
and  will  forbear  from  offering  examples  from  a  work  which  is 
perhaps  sufficiently  open  to  verbal  criticism. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  to  another  volume  of  the  Little 
Library,  entitled  '  The  Garden,'  to  which  we  can  give  a  higher 
degree  of  praise,  than  we  have  been  able  to  offer  to  any  which 
have  preceded  it  in  the  same  series.  The  pursuits  connected 
with  a  garden  afford  to  young  people  healthful  exercise,  and 
rational  amusement ;  and  while  serving  as  a  seasonable  relief 
from  more  sedentary,  and  more  serious  occupations,  they 
engender  a  love  of  nature,  and  foster  a  taste  for  simple  and 
pure  pleasures,  in  preference  to  those  artificial  and  adventi* 
tious  excitements  of  society,  which  too  often  lead  the  mind  to 
frivolity  or  vice.  The  proper  degree  of  consequence  which 
should  be  attached  to  this  pleasing  employment  is  well 
defined  in  the  small  volume  before  us. 

*  I  have  several  times,  I  think,  in  my  letters  alluded  to  the  useful- 
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ness  of  g^ardening,  as  an  amusement  in  inculcating  a  loTe  of  industrj* 
order,  and  neatness ;  but  I  trust  ^ou  will  forgive  my  repeating  what 
I  remember  to  have  said  before,  that  I  never  wished  to  persuade 
you  that  it  is  the  most  important  of  occupations.  I  could  quote 
what  many  great,  and  what  is  more,  many  i^ood  men  have  said  with 
respect  to  gardening,  as  an  amusement  fitted  for  good  men.  1  shall, 
when  I  see  you,  tell  you  some  stories  of  the  love  of  great  men  for 
the  pursuit  itself.  One  of  the  greatest  that  ever  lived  in  England, 
I  mean  Lord  Bacon,  loved  and  pursued  gardening  with  delight, 
and  in  its  pursuit  made  some  of  the  experiments,  and  learned  that 
habit  of  examination  which  has  made  him  celebrated  in  every  age.* 
—p.  159. 

The  youthful  labourers  in  the  gardens  are  generally  very- 
fluctuating  in  their  industry :  having  no  well  defined  end  in 
view,  they  want  method  in  their  exertions ;  it  is  therefore 
very  desirable  that  they  should  have  some  familiar  manual 
to  which  they  may  refer.  This  little  book  is  calculated  not 
only  to  impart  a  love  for  gardening,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
afford  ample  means  of  following  the  pursuit  with  interest  and 
advantage.  Good  practical  directions  are  here  given,  in  a 
manner  peculiarly  adapted  to  excite  the  attention,  and  rouse 
the  active  imitation  of  the  young  reader.  The  information 
is  conveyed  in  a  juvenile  correspondence  so  naturally  sus- 
tained, as  to  induce  the  conviction,  that  the  advice  in  each 
particular  case  must  be  the  result  of  personal  experience. 

Among  the  publications  which  fall  within  the  present  in- 
quiry, biography  has  not  been  neglected  as  a  means  of  in- 
struction, as  well  as  of  amusement.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor 
has  largely  contributed  to  the  stock  of  juvenile  works  in  this 
department  of  literature,  in  three  volumes  of  European,  and 
two  of  British  biography,  containing  collectively  the  lives  of 
two  hundred  celebrated  characters.  These  are  written  im- 
partially, but  are  not  set  off  by  the  graces  of  style  and  man- 
ner. We  have,  however,  already  given  our  opinion  at  large 
on  this  gentleman's  writings,  and  will  not  dwell  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  present  volumes. 

Our  attention  is  now  claimed  by  another  work,  entitled 
'  Triumphs  of  Genius  and  Perseverance,  by  Elizabeth  Strutt.' 
This  volume  has  considerable  merit  j  the  characters  whose 
histories  are  here  told,  as  well  as  the  incidents  by  which  they 
are  illustrated,  are  admirably  selected.  The  style  is  perhaps 
occasionally  rather  involved  and  careless,  but  these  are  defects 
of  little  moment,  which  are  entirely  lost  in  the  interest  ex- 
cited by  the  different  narratives. 

The  unabated  energy  with  which  men  of  high  intellectual 
endowments,  unapnalled  by  circumstances  apparently  the  most 
unpromising,  and  difficulties  the  most  disheartening,  have  still 
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straggled  onwards  in  their  pursnit  of  knowledge,  is  here  well 

{>ourtrayed.  The  perusal  must  surely^  for  a  brief  space  at 
east,  rouse  to  attention  the  most  dormant  mind,  while  it 
must  cause  the  same  chord  to  vibrate  in  a  kindred  spirit, 
inciting  him  on  to  renewed  exertions  in  the  rich  territory  of 
intellect.    The  author  in  her  preface  observes  most  truly  that 

*  There  is  no  situation  in  life  so  high  that  must  not,  after  all,  owe 
its  purest  enjoyments  to  feelings  with  which  mind  is  connected ; 
there  is  none  so  low  which  may  not  be  cheered  and  refined  from  the 
same  source.  Independent  of  all  worldly  considerations,  mental 
pursuits  invariably  bestow  a  rich  reward  on  their  votary  in  the  de- 
light attendant  on  their  cultivation,  and  the  temporary  oblivion  at 
least  of  all  anxious  cares  in  the  abstraction  they  require/ — p.  viii. 

Connected  accounts  of  voyages  or  travels  form  the  subjects 
of  comparatively  but  few  among  the  numerous  books  of 
Harris  with  which  we  are  surrounded. 

We  have  read  with  pleasure  a  volume  entitled  '  Fruits  of 
Enterprise  exhibited  in  the  Travels  of  Belzoni  in  Egypt.' 
This  is  very  superior  to  a  mere  abridgment.  All  that  is  cal- 
culated to  attract  and  please  the  youthful  reader  in  the  larger 
work  is  here  happily  condensed  and  blended,  in  the  most 
appropriate  language,  with  natural  and  sensible  remarks. 
This  book  is  of  that  description  which  is  most  desirable  to 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young  in  the  hours  allotted  to 
their  amusement. 

'  The  Adventures  of  Don  Ulloa  in  a  Voyage  to  Calicut, 
soon  after  the  discovery  of  India  by  Vasco  de  Gama,'  will 
not,  perhaps,  be  considered  by  some  parents  quite  so  unex- 
ceptionable. In  many  parts  it  may  be  thought  almost  too 
exciting,  as  the  reader  is,  by  the  skill  of  the  narrator,  carried 
on  in  breathless  agitation.  The  work  no  doubt  contains  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  various 
tribes  which  the  hero  is  supposed  to  have  visited,  while  these 
are  not  tamely  described,  but  are  rather  exhibited  in  scenes 
arising  out  of  events,  which  are  so  vividly  depicted,  that 
the  author  appears  as  an  actor  in  what  is  passing,  rather  than 
as  a  narrator  of  what  has  passed.  This  is  powerful  writing ; 
but  the  grave  instructor  would,  perhaps,  consider  it  better 
qualified  to  delight  the  fancy  of  maturer  age.  One  episode 
is  decidedly  objectionable,  partaking  too  much  of  the  nature 
of  a  Spanish  romance,  while  the  character,  whose  history 
it  forms,  is  made  in  the  sequel  most  inconsistently  wicked. 
The  whole,  however,  is  told  with  such  an  air  of  reality,  that, 
roost  surprising  as  the  adventures  are,  the  reader  cannot  re- 
frain from  thinking  that  they  could  not  have  been  so  well 
described  if  they  had  not  really  happened. 
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FRANCE. 

Education  in  Pr/htce.— The  following  facts  convey  an  accu- 
rate* but  not  very  cheering^  view  of  the  intellectual  state  of  the  lower 
clasaea  among  our  French  neighbours.  The  whole  number  of 
individuals,  whose  age  rendered  them  liable  to  the  conscription  law 
in  1830,  was  294,975.  Of  these  there  were  121,079  who  could 
raad  and  write;  12,801  who  eould  only  read;  153,635  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write ;  and  7460  with  respect  to  whom  it  could 
not  be  ascertained  what  was  the  extent  of  their  attainmenU.  It 
appears  that  the  schoolmaster  has  been  most  successfully  at  work 
in  the  following  eight  departments  : — Out  of  every  thousand  young 
persons,  there  have  been  educated,  in  the  Lower  Rhine,  164 ;  Seine* 
194  ;  Upper  Marue,  204 ;  Jura,  209  3  Upper  Alps,  221 ;  Upper 
Rhine,  229  ;  Upper  Saone,  255  ;  and  Marne,  254.  The  reverse 
of  this  picture  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  eight  departments  : — 
Out  of  every  thousand  young  persons,  there  are  wholly  uneducated 
in  the  Allier,  863 ;  Cher,  8dl ;  Finisterre,  794 ;  Morbihan,  791  ; 
Dordogne,  780 ;  Nievre,  774 ;  C^tes  du  Nord,  761 ;  and  Vienna. 
729. 

Chatillon  on  the  Seins,  Jult  28.— The  students  of  the  Royal 
College,  in  this  town,  in  anticipation  of  the  ap|)roaching  distributioD 
of  prizes,  have  solicited  a  crown  of  laurel,  in  lieu  of  the  250  francs 
which  the  town  annually  assigns  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and 
which  sum  they  request  may  be  remitted  to  Poland,  for  the  relief 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  patriots.  The  town  authorities,  we  un- 
derstand, have  directed  the  money  to  be  accordingly  paid  over  to 
the  Polish  Committee  in  Paris. 

GERMANY. 

Umivbrbitt  or  GOttingbn. — Notwithstanding  the  poliUeal  dis- 
turbances which  broke  in  upon  the  progress  of  our  academical 
labours  early  in  the  year,  we  have  at  this  moment  (Slat  May)  920 
students  within  our  walls ;  and  they  are  thus  classed : — 
Students  in  Divinity*  235  .  Natives,  177  •  Foreigners,  58 
M    Jurisprudence,    354     .  ,«        204     •  „  150 

,1    Medicine,  206     .  „         128     •  „  78 

„     Philosophy,  &c.  125     .  „         162     .  „  63 

HEioELBERa.^>— It  has  been  asserted,  on  one  occasion,  by  Pro- 
fessor Schiitz,  that  since  the  wholesale  expulsions  in  1828,  the 
number  of  students  has  declined  to  300 ;  and,  on  another,  in  a 
recent  anonymous  pamphlet,  published  at  Spires,  that  last  summer 
it  amounted  to  600  only.  But  we  have  the  contradiction  under 
our  eyes :  the  official  enumeration,  which  was  brought  out  in  the 
beginning  of  June  last,  affords  the  following  result  The  actual 
number  of  students  is  923 ;  of  whom  247  are  suhjecta  of  the  Grand 
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Duchy  of  Baden,  and  676  are  from  foreign  parts.  The  respective 
faculties  to  which  they  are  attached  are — ^Theology,  71 ;  Law,  499 ; 
Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy,  250;  Rural  Economy,  &c.,  69  ; 
Philology  and  Philosophy,  34  ; — total,  923.  This  return  is  exclu- 
sive of  those  who  are  studying  the  lower  branches  of  surgery. 
During  the  winter  term,  the  number  was  887. 

Munich. — There  are,  during  the  present  academical  year,  1,915 
students  entered  for  the  several  courses  at  this  University:  1,702 
are  Bavarians,  and  213  from  foreign  countries.  The  number 
studying  divinity,  is  493  ;  jurisprudence,  595  ;  political  and  agri- 
cultural economy,  57;  physic,  234;  pharmacy,  41;  and  philo- 
sophy, 505. — Munichy  20tk  July. 

Rehoious  Opinion  in  the  University  op  Munich.— The 
celebrated  GOrres,  one  of  the  professors  in  this  University,  in  the 
course  of  his  preface  to  the  life  and  writings  of  Henry  Suso,  alias 
Amandus,  maintains  that  St.  Francois  d'Assise  really  hovered  in 
the  air  on  several  occasions^  and  that  Thomas  of  Aquinas  did  the 
same  thing;  moreover,  that  Lydvvidt,  the  Dutch  saint,  made  a 
journey  into  Palestine  without  quitting  her  couch  ;  that  St.  Catherine 
of  Genoa  had  her  incomparable  stomach  sewn  up  like  a  boot,  in 
order  that  she  might  fast  for  forty  days ;  and  that  when  St.  John  of 
Alcantara  was  caught  up  in  an  ecstacy  during  a  snow  storm,  the 
falling  element  formed  a  hanging  canopy  over  his  head.  Whatever 
may  be  predicated  of  the  professor^s  talents  and  fame,  one  thing  at 
least  is  unquestionable — that  his  youthful  auditory  are  not  likely  to 
fall  asleep  over  his  prelections  for  lack  of  amusement. 

Bohemia. — ^There  are  twenty-five  Gymnasia  (or  high  schools)  in 
this  country ;  seventeen  of  them  are  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  and  Catholic  teachers  predominate  in  the  remainder.  In 
these  schools  so  sorely  is  the  scholar  vexed  with  a  superabundance 
of  ecclesiastical  mummeries,  even  to  the  very  extortions  of  the  con- 
fessional, that  it  is  rare  for  him  to  look  back  upon  his  scholastic 
career  without  a  sentiment  of  loathing.  Private  tuition  is  mostly 
confined  to  the  same  agency,  and  the  fruits  are  the  same  as  in  the 
former  instance — ^lamentably  conducive  to  the  spread  of  religious 
indifference.  Though  Prague  still  boasts  her  thirteen  monasteries 
and  nunneries,  the  influence  of  their  members  lives  but  in  the 
remembrance  of  a  bygone  age :  in  fact,  the  sway  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  in  spite  of  every  effort  which  they  are  making, 
can  never  be  restored  in  this  country. — Letter  from  Prague. 

The  Prussian  Gymnasia. — ^These  public  schools  are  the  only 
seminaries  in  Prussia  which  are  empowered  to  grant  to  their  pupils 
certificates  of  admission  into  the  universities  of  that  kingdom.  All 
other  young  men,  who  are  desirous  of  entering  the  latter,  must 
undergo  an  examination  in  their  classical  attainments,  before  a 
University  Board  of  Examiners,  previously  to  their  being  admitted 
to  matriculate.  The  state  of  these  gymnasia  appears,  by  an  official 
return  recently  published,  to  have  been  as  follows  at  the  beginning 
Of  the  winter  session,  1830-1831 : — 

la  Prussia  Proper,  12  gvmnasia,  8197  pupils :  (of  these  there 
are  four  at  KOnigsberg,  and  two  at  Dantzig.) 
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In  the  Duchy  of  Posen,  3  gymnasia,  1063  pupils :   (yiz.  tw)o  at 

Posen,  and  one  at  Bromberg.) 

In  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania»  23  gymnasia,  5752  pupils :  (of 
these  there  are  five  at  Berlin,  one  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  one  at 
Stettin,  one  at  the  University  of  Greifswald.  and  one  at  Stmlsund.) 

In  Silesia  and  Prussian  Saxony,  43  gymnasia,  9054  pupils: 
(amongst  which  there  are  four  at  Breslau,  two  at  Magdeburg,  and 
two  at  Halle.) 

In  Westphalia  and  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  28  gymnasia,  4701 
pupils :  (of  which  there  are  two  at  Cologne,  one  at  Bonn,  at  DusseU 
dorf,  Coblentz,  Treves  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Miinster,  and  Minden. 

The  total  number  of  these  schools  is,  therefore,  109  ;  and  that  of 
their  pupils,  23,767. 

Breslau. — We  observe,  by  the  official  return  of  the  number  of 
students  at  this  University,  during  the  summer  term  of  the  present 
year,  that  they  amounted  to  1114  ;  namely,  281  following  the  courses 
in  theology,  according  to  the  Reformed  Church ;  245  following 
those  in  conformity  with  Roman  Catholicism;  316  studying  juris- 
prudence;  114  medicine;  9  rural  and  political  economy,  and  149 
philosophy  and  philology.  This  enumeration  does  not  extend  to 
numbers  who  have  not  taken  out  their  matriculation^  but  frequent 
the  several  courses  of  lectures. 

Berlin,  August  3. — ^The  birth-day  of  our  enlightened  monarch 
was  celebrated  this  day,  by  a  solemn  act  in  the  great  theatre  of  the 
University  Building.  It  commenced  at  noon,  by  the  performance 
of  a  Latin  hymn,  with  instrumental  accompaniments.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded a  Latin  oration,  by  Professor  Bockh,  the  rector  for  the  time 
being,  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  power  and  security  arising  out  of 
the  reciprocal  affection  which  should  subsist  between  the  sovereign 
and  his  subjects,  and  passed  a  merited  eulogy  on  the  beneficent 
sway  of  his  Prussian  Majesty.  Professor  Toelcken  then  read  a  list 
of  the  awards  which  had  been  made  with  respect  to  the  prize-essays 
sent  in  by  the  students,  and  announced  the  several  subjects  pre- 
scribed for  competition  in  the  year  ensuing.  The  ceremony  closed 
with  the  performance  of  a  second  hymn. 

Rheno-Prussia — ^National  Schools. — ^The  official  journal  for 
the  circle  of  Diisseldorf,  which  forms,  with  the  circle  of  Cologne, 
the  province  of  Cleves  and  Berg,  and  contains  a  population  exceed- 
ing 700,000  souls,  affords  a  very  gratifying  proof  of  the  diffiision  of 
the  means  of  elementary  instruction  in  that  quarter.  It  appears, 
that  during  the  year  1830,  34  new  schools,  and  4  residences  for 
masters  had  been  built^  and  256  schools  and  40  similar  residences 
had  undergone  repairs.  The  voluntary  donations  towards  this  be- 
nevolent purpose  had  amounted  to  a  sum  of  4955  rix-dollars  (7451. 
sterling)  for  that  year,  which  was  400/.  more  than  what  had  been 
contributed  in  1829. 

Frankfort. — Professor  Cousin,  in  the  report  which  he  has  pub- 
lished of  the  result  of  his  inquiries  into  the  state  of  public  instruc- 
tion iu  northern  Germany,  observes^  when  speaking  of  Frankfort, 
that  •  this  city  possesses  no  school  for  university  education ;  in- 
struction ceases   at  what,  with   us,  constitutes  the  second  step. 
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namety,  the  class  of  instruction  given  in  our  colleges,  or  in  the 
German  Gymnasia.  It  is  true,  there  are  several  scientific  and  lite- 
rary institutions  in  this  city,  but  they  are  of  a  description  which,  in 
France,  are  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction/  They  consist  of  the  Institute  for  Natural  History  and 
Physic,  which  is  partly  connected  with  the  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory; the  Institute  for  the  Art  of  Design,  founded  in  1799,  and 
organized,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1829 ; 
the  Society  of  Arts  (Kunst  Institut),  originating  in  Schaedel's  be- 
quest, 13th  of  March,  1813;  the  Society  of  Natural  History  (die 
Natur^forschende  GesellschaH),  founded  the  22d  of  November, 
1817,  and  comprising  a  museum  of  natural  history  ;  the  Society  of 
Physics,  established  for  promoting  the  study  of  physics  and  chemis- 
try, on  the  24th  of  October,  1824,  with  which  a  cabinet  of  physics, 
and  prelections  on  the  most  recent  discoveries,  are  combined; 
and  lastly,  the  Society  for  diffusing  the  Useful  Arts,  together  with 
the  sciences  subservient  to  them,  founded  in  1816,  and  under  the 
direction  of  a  president  and  eight  assistants.  This  society  has  in- 
stituted a  Sunday-school  for  artisans,  with  gratuitous  instruction, 
and  a  School  of  Trades,  dating  from  the  year  1828,  where  evening 
lessons  in  linear  design,  writing,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  forma- 
tion of  style  are  given.  The  Schools  for  the  People  (Volks- 
schulen)  have  this  peculiar  characteristic,  that  the  children  of 
distinct  faiths  have  distinct  schools — a  circumstance  which  does  not 
attach  to  the  Gymnasium.  In  this  way,  there  is  a  Jew's  school, 
founded  and  conducted  wholly  by  Jews ;  several  Catholic  schools, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  for  Catholic  Seminaries  and 
Churches ;  two  schools  for  boys — the  one  adjoining  the  church  of 
St.  Mary,  and  the  other  near  the  cathedral ;  two  girls'  schools,  one 
of  which  is  specifically  appropriated  to  English  females ;  and  three 
Protestant  schools,  on  each  of  which  the  town  annually  expends 
170/.  These  three  establishments  contain  nearly  seven  hundred 
children  of  both  sexes.  Every  child  pays  a  fee  of  10  florins  (about 
22s,),  and  provision  is  made  for  the  reception  of  indigent  pupils,  by 
means  of  charitable  contributions,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  child 
in  the  town  to  whom  some  sort  of  education  is  not  afforded.  Be- 
tween the  Gymnasium  and  these  popular  schools  there  is  a  species 
of  intermediate  seminary  (Mittel  Schule),  for  boys  and  girls,  where 
instruction  of  a  somewhat  superior  description  is  given.  Every 
boy  pays  twenty  florins  (about  449.)  per  annum,  without,  and 
twenty-five  (about  56«.)  with,  lessons  in  the  French  language;  the 
girls  pay  five  florins  more  for  being  taught  such  works  as  are  pecu- 
liar to  their  own  sex.  This  institution  has  met  with  great  success, 
and  contains  two  hundred  and  fifly  boys,  and  the  same  number  of 
girls.  It  is  divided  into  four  classes  for  each  sex,  but  none  of  them 
can  be  carried  beyond  a  certain  number — an  arrangement  which  is 
not  only  wise,  but  highly  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  good  dis- 
cipline, and  the  better  instruction  of  each  individual  pupil. 

Austria. — The  groundwork  for  elementary  instruction  among  the 
common  people  was  laid  in  this  country  (says  a  Vienna  correspon- 
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dent)  at  a  much  earlier  day  than  in  most  of  the  European  states. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  preceding  century,  there  were  not 
more  than  three  children  in  twenty  who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
public  education ;  whereas,  at  the  present  moment,  their  numbers 
are  equal  to  two  thirds  of  all  the  young  persons  who  are  susceptible 
of  instruction.  Of  this  class,  there  are  two  millions  of  individuals 
in  the  Austrian  states,  exclusive  of  Hungary;  and  out  of  these  two 
millions  there  are  nearly  one  million  and  a  half  on  the  books  of  the 
national  schools.  Deducting  the  fifleen  hundred  schools  of  indus- 
try, and  girls'  schools,  as  well  as  the  eight  thousand  supplementary 
schools  (Wieder-hohlungs  Schulen)  which  exist  in  the  Hungarian 
provinces,  there  are  altogether  thirteen  tkowand  elementary  and 
superior  schools,  the  average  result  of  which  is,  that  there  is  one 
school  to  every  two  hundr^  and  seventy-five  families,  or  to  every 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  children,  and  the  proportion  is  con- 
stantly diminishing.  In  Austria  Proper,  there  is  not  more  than  one 
child  in  thirty,  and  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia  not  more  than  one  in 
twelve  or  thirteen,  of  such  children  as  are  fitted  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, who  is  not  a  pupil  in  those  schools ;  but  in  Gallicia,  lilyria. 
and  the  Veneto-Lombardic  provinces,  the  number  is  confined  to 
two  out  of  three.  This  last  circumstance  originates  in  the  difficulty 
of  finding  the  requisite  funds,  no  less  than  in  the  want  of  disposition 
which  exists  on  the  part  of  the  parent  to  educate  his  children.  The 
government  is  earnestly  engaged  in  removing  the  first  of  these  im- 
pediments, and  so  much  so,  that  in  the  year  1824  alone,  forty*nine 
superior  seminaries  were  opened  in  Lombardy,  and  six-and-thirty 
national  schools  in  the  Venetian  states. 

WuozBURO. — Our  University  has  never  ceased  to  flourish,  evea 
whilst  under  episcopal  dominion,  when  the  censorship  of  the  press 
was  at  Us  zenith.  It  rose  to  its  highest  splendour  when  placed  for 
a  while  under  the  Bavarian  sceptre,  in  1S03,  but  declined  in  a  re* 
niarkable  manner  afler  it  became  the  seat  of  a  grand  duchy,  whea 
the  greater  portion  of  those  who  had  raised  it  into  fame,  sought 
some  other  scene  for  their  labours.  It  has  recovered  slowly  since 
its  restoration  to  a  Bavarian  sovereign,  and  has  begun  to  make 
swifler  progress  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign :  for 
this  it  stands  indebted  to  such  men  as  Behr,  Seufert,  Brendel,  Wag- 
ner, and  Cukumus,  whose  exertions  fairly  entitle  them  to  some  share 
of  the  favouritism  which  is  lavished  upon  Munich,  A  spirit  of 
scientific  inquiry,  directed  by  rational  and  liberal  views,  has  long  beea 
the  characteristic  of  our  schools ;  this  has  even  extended  to  the 
monkish  confraternity,  one  of  whom,  the  indefatigable  Blank,  was 
the  father  of  our  Museum  and  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  which 
are  excellent  in  their  class.  We  also  possess  an  admirably  selected 
library  of  120,000  volumes,  which  has  been  enriched  by  the  mu- 
nificence of  the  Prince -Primate  Von  Dalberg,  as  well  as  from  the 
libraries  of  the  suppressed  monasteries.  The  present  reputation 
of  this  university  is,  however,  mainly  attributable  to  the  excellence 
of  its  medical  establishment,  which  is  extremely  well  supplied 
with^teachers  in  all  its  branches,   and  by  means  of  an  exten- 
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sive  and  admirably  conducted  hospital  (the  Jalius  Hospital), 
enables  theory  to  travel  hand  in  hand  with  practice.  This  depart- 
ment of  the  University  is  indisputably  better  endowed,  with  respect 
to  the  range  of  professional  appointments,  than  any  other.  At  the 
head  of  them  stand  Heusinger,  one  of  the  first  physiologists  and 
anatomists  in  Germany ;  D'Outrepont,  a  man  of  distinguished 
eminence  in  the  obstetric  art;  Textor,  who  is  one  of  the  clearest 
demonstrators  that  ever  lectured  on  the  principles  or  exhibited  the 
practice  of  surgery ;  and  last,  though  by  no  means  least,  Schonlein, 
the  able  conductor  and  expositor  of  clinics  in  the  Julius  hospital. 
This  latter  institution  owes  its  existence  to  the  Frince-Primate 
Julius,  who  was  justly  called  '  the  Father  of  his  People,'  and  in  the 
year  1582  raised  the  University  into  note  by  his  judicious  reforms 
and  splendid  benefactions.  Before  his  time,  and  during  the  century 
and  a  half  which  had  elapsed  from  its  foundation,  WCLrzburg  was 
a  mere  seminary  for  Catholic  theology  and  polemics.  It  is  still  the 
favoured  high  school  of  the  south  of  Germany  for  Roman  Catholic 
students,  but  the  character  of  its  pupils  is,  notwithstanding,  of  a 
fy-eer  cast  than  that  of  its  sister  universities  in  Bavaria. — (From  a 
Correspondent.^ 

Bonn. — ^The  number  of  students  at  this  University  duriilg  the 
winter  half-year,  1830—1831,  was  865,  of  whom  116  matriculated 
in  Protestant,  and  271  in  Catholic,  theology,  231  in  jurisprudence, 
134  in  medicine,  and  112  in  philosophy. 

Switzerland. — ^The  general  annual  meeting  of  Swiss  scholars, 
of  whom  two  hundred  were  present,  was  held  at  Zoffingen,  in  the 
canton  of  Aarau,  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  August  last  They  met  in 
a  hall  forming  part  of  the  Guildhall ;  it  was  embellished  with  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  twenty-two  cantons,  and  a  lady  of  the 
town  presented  the  meeting  with  an  altar,  which  was  placed  before 
the  president's  chair.  On  the  top  of  this  altar  stood  a  trunk  of  an 
old  tree,  from  which  sprung  a  sapling,  which  bore  the  coats  of  arms 
of  the  several  cantons,  and  in  the  centre  of  them  the  cross  of  the 
Swiss  confederation  was  introduced.  At  the  foot  of  the  sapling  was 
a  fiffure  of  a  young  woman  praying  for  the  prosperity  of  Switzer- 
land. 

GREECE. 

Stba. — In  June  last,  there  were  two  schools  in  this  island ;  the 
one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls.  The  expense  of  them  is  wholly  de^ 
frayed  by  the  town  itself.  The  teachers  are  moderately  competent 
for  their  task ;  and  the  number  of  children  whom  they  have  under 
their  care,  varies  from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  6 fly. 

POLAND. 

Warsaw,  August  10.*— The  Council  of  this  university  have  opened 
competitions  for  the  vacant  chairs  of  Mineralogy  and  the  Classics. 
The  candidates  are  required  to  send  in,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  June 
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next,  for  the  former,  a  view  of  the  whole  course  of  Mineralogy  in 
Polish,  and  for  the  latter,  an  explanatory  comment  on  the  thirty- 
third  and  four  foUowinof  books  of  Pliny's  Natural  History,  in  Latin. 
No  persons  will  be  admitted  as  candidates  who  have  not  taken 
a  doctor's  deg^ree.  An  annual  salary  of  six  thousand  Polish  florins 
(about  130/.)  is  attached  to  both  appointments. 

RUSSIA. 

Bessarabia. — ^The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  directed,  that  all  the 
public  seminaries  in  this  province  should  be  severed  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  University  of  Kharkof,  and  placed  under  that  of  the 
Richelieu  lyceum  and  curator  of  public  schools  at  Odessa. 

SICILY. 

The    University    op    Palermo. — Tliis    school    is    numerously 
attended,  but  has  slender  claims  to  respect  from  the  scholar  or  man 
of  science.     The  Abbate  Ferrara,  who   is  accounted  a   model  of 
learning  throughout  Sicily,  and  by  the  natives  the  most  erudite  per- 
sonage  in  the  literary  hemisphere,  collects  a  crowded  auditory  at  his 
lectures  on  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  which  he  delivers,  in  the  same 
hall  where,  but  a  few  minutes  before,   the  theological  course  has 
been  given.     Reclining  in  the  chair  of  divinity,  Ferrara  delivers  his 
dicta  on  bases,  acids,  re-agents,  analyses,  and  precipitates,  indepen- 
dently of  the  aid  of  chemical  apparatus,  or  the  illustration  of  one  iso* 
lated  experiment.     It  was  amusing  enough  to  see  his  pupils  gazing, 
with  open  mouths  of  astonishment,  as  he  dwelt  upon  his  possessing 
the  means  of  converting   black  into  white.     Every  countenance 
looked  as  if  the  owner  sighed  for  the  opportunity  of  witnessing 
a  practical  exhibition  of  the  miracle.     And  this  is  nothing  more  than 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  state  and  condition  of  other  branches  of 
science  in  this  university.     Professor  O***  had  commissioned  me 
to  purchase  every  work  in  Natural  History,  which  had  appeared  fn 
Sicily  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  I  took  occasion  to  consult 
with  the  learned  Abbate  on  the  subject.     After  one  of  his  lectures, 
therefore,  and  before  his  numerous  auditory  had  dispersed,  he  reca- 
pitulated, with   much   pomp  of  enunciation,  the  titles  of  thirteen 
publications,  which  had  emanated  from  his  own  pen.     The  greater 
part  of  them,   as  I  afterwards   found  upon  searching  for  them 
at  Naples,   were    mere    pamphlets,    and  those  of  a  very  insig- 
nificant description.     I  had  previously  ransacked  the  stores  of  every 
bibliopolist  in  Palermo,  but  could  not  meet  with  a  single  page  of  the 
boasted  thirteen,  save  and  except  the   *  Guida  de*  Viaggiatori  in 
Sicilia!'    Indeed  my  whole  literary  harvest  from  this  classic  soil  was 
limited  to  a  stray  number  of  a  periodical,  in  which  Cocco,  a  young 
man  of  considerable  attainments  in  Messina,  has  described  sixteen 
new  varieties  of  fishes.    As  for  mass-books  and  works  of  devotion,  it 
was  my  own  fault  that  I  did  not  bring  a  ship-load  away  with  me.—' 
J.B. 
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SPAIN. 

In  the  year  1806,  there  were  two  and  twenty  universities  in  Spain, 
which  have  lately  been  reduced  to  sixteen.  Of  these,  three  are 
styled  'Mayores, '  namely,  those  of  Salamanca,  Valladolid,  and 
Alcala;  and  the  remainder,'  Minores/  to  wit,  those  of  Valencia,  Cer- 
vera,  Sarragoza,  Granada,  Seville,  Oviedo,  Santiago,  Huesca,  Majora, 
Orihuela,  Ossuna,  and  Onate.  If  the  number  of  schools  of  science 
and  learning  were  the  measure  of  a  country's  mind,  Spain  ought 
to  be  the  best  informed  region  in  Europe,  for  she  possesses  a  Uni- 
versity to  every  eight  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  But  they  are 
wretchedly  endowed;  and  some  of  their  professors,  such  as  the 
lecturers  on  mathematics  and  philosophy,  do  not  receive  more  than 
four  pounds  a  year !  Salamanca  forms  the  only  exception,  and  there 
they  are  in  general  well  paid.  Numbers  of  them  contrive  to  subsist 
on  Jive  and  twenty  pounds  per  annum  ;  and  a  scholar  who  holds  a 
chair  which  produces  from  forty  to  Jiftyj  ranks  among  the  favourites 
of  fortune.  The  professor  has,  therefore,  no  earthly  motive  for  exer- 
tion in  his  academical  capacity,  and  endeavours  to  obtain  some 
second  or  third  appointment,  the  functions  of  which  are  entirely 
foreign  to  his  university  duties.  Even  at  Salamanca,  his  principal 
object  in  accepting  a  chair  is  to  render  the  reputation  which  he  may 
acquire  whilst  filling  it,  a  means  of  recommending  himself  to  some 
official  station. 

In  almost  every  town  in  Spain  there  are  salaried  schoolmasters, 
who  are  employed  in  giving  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  poor ; 
and  schools,  having  a  similar  object  in  view,  are  attached  to  many  of 
the  monasteries.  The  range  of  study  is  limited  to  reading,  writing, 
the  elementary  principles  of  arithmetic,  and  the  catechism. 

THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Whose  population  has  increased  from  seven  millions,  in  the  year 
1810,  to  fourteen^  at  the  present  moment,  contain  19,000  places  of 
divine  worship,  or  one  to  every  737  souls,  43  colleges,  or  lyceums ; 
30  libraries  attached  to  these  colleges,  containing  128,118  volumes; 
and  25  other  libraries,  possessing  66,730  volumes,  in  various  depart- 
ments of  science  and  literature.  The  number  of  theological  semi- 
naries is  twenty,  and  connected  with  them  are  as  many  libraries,  which 
are  supplied  with  40,000  volumes. 


BRITISH. 


London  University.  —  On  Wednesday,  the  18th  of  July,  a 
meeting  was  held  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  and  honours  in  the 
following  classes ;  the  successful  competitors  received  their  prizes 
from  the  hands  of  the  ChairmaD,  Lord  Ebrington :— * 
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Latin. — Senior  Division. — First  Certi/ieate  and  First  Prize — 
WilHam  Dougal  Christie,  of  London.  Second  Certificate  and  S0- 
cojid  Prize — John  WooUey,  of  Brompton,  Middlesex.  Juniob 
Division. — Fint  Certificate  and  highest  Prize — ^Alexander  Chii* 
holm  Gooden,  of  London.  Second  Certificate  and  Second  Prize — 
W.  G.  Pennin^rton,  of  Clapham  Common. 

Grxek. — Senior  Division. — First  Certificate  and  higheU  Prize 
•^William  Doiig^l  Christie,  of  London.  Second  Certificate  and 
Second  Prize — John  Woolley,  of  Brompton,  Middlesex.  Junior 
Division. — First  Certificate  and  highest  Prize— Alexander  Cbi«- 
holm  Gooden,  of  London.  Second  Certificate  and  Second  Prize — 
W.  G.  Pennin^on,  of  Clapham  Common. 

Senior  Mathbhatics.  —  Higher  Division ^- Fi'r^  Certificais 
and  Prize — William  Aldam,  jun.  of  Leeds.  Lower  Division.-^ 
First  Certificate  and  Prize — W.  D.  Christie,  of  London. 

Junior  Mathematics.  —  Higher  DiyisioV'^  First  Certificate 
and  highest  Prize — Robert  Fawcus,  of  London.  Second  Cert\fi^ 
cate  and  Second  Prize — Heury  Warwick  Cole,  of  London.  Lower 
Division — First  Certificate  and  Priic— William  Conway,  of  Ken- 
nington  Common. 

Natural  Philosophy. — First  Certificate  and  highest  Prize-^.  & 
Chance,  of  Birmingham.  Second  Certificate  and  Second  Prize-^ 
William  Aldam,  Jun.  of  Leeds. 

Rhetoric. — Senior  Class.  —  First  Certificate  and  Prize ^'^ 
Charies  Z.  Macaulay,  of  London.  Junior  Class — First  Certificate 
and  Prize — John  Hedderwick,  of  London. 

English  Philology.  —  First  Certificate  and  Prize  —  JaoiM 
Thompson,  of  London. 

Philosophy  op  the  Mind  and  Logic— Ftrrf  Certificate  and 
highest  Prize — Frederick  Lucas,  of  Wandsworth.  Secojid  Certifi- 
cate and  Second  Prize — Richard  Baxter,  of  Manchester.  Augustus 
Abraham,  of  London,  and  Henry  Warwick  Cole,  also  received 
First  and  Second  Certificates  and  Prizes  for  Diligence,  Ability,  and 
general  Excellence. 

French. — Senior  Division. — First  Certificate  and  Prize — ^R. 
H.  Semple,  of  London.  Junior  Division. — First  Certificate  and 
Prize — Lord  Leicester. 

English  Law. — First  Certificate  and  highest  Priifl— Edward 
Hall,  jun.  of  Newcastle-upon  Tyne.  Second  Certificate  and  Second 
Prize — Henry  Udall,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Third  Certificate  and 
Third  Prize — Thomas  Hare,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

Botany. — First  Certificate  emd  Prize — Joseph  Douglas,  of 
Bushey,  Herts. 

Naval  and  Military  Library  and  Museum. — This  institution, 
which  has  been  recently  established  in  London,  with  the  view  of 
improving  the  scientific  character  of  the  naval  and  militaryprofessions, 
bids  fair  to  prove  eminently  successful.  His  Majefty  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  extend  his  patronage  to  it,  and  the  Duke  cf 
Wellington  has  been  elected  Vice-Patron.    The  establishment  of 
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ihm  inatittttion  has  been  forwarded  by  Uie  nost  distine^iahed  officers 
in  tba  natml  and  military  service,  and  with  so  much  effect,  that 
within  three  weeks  after  issuing  the  prospectus,  a  list  of  735  sub- 
scribers was  sent  in. 


EouoATioN  Of  TR<  WoRKiNO  CLASSES. — A  Very  numerous  meet- 
ing of  the  working  classes  residing  in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  took 
place  on  the  12th  of  July,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Ben  Jonson  public- 
house,  at  Stepney,  to  consider  the  best  means  of  establishing  *  So- 
cieties for  the  Promotion  of  Public  Instruction.'  Mr.  D.  Saull, 
Fellow  of  the  Geological  and  Astronomical  Societies  of  Liondon, 
was  called  to  the  chair.  Mr.  Hume,  M.P.  addressed  the  meeting  at 
some  length,  expressing  his  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  state, 
like  America  and  other  countries,  would  make  a  proper  provision 
for  educating  every  child ;  but,  at  present,  he  recommended  the 
formation  of  such  societies  as  those  now  proposed,  as  a  means  of 
diffusing  a  general  and  useful  knowledge,  and  of  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  classes.  Several  resolutions  were  then 
passed,  and  a  collection  made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  object 
of  the  meeting  into  effect. 

Messrs.  Smith  and  Dolier. — In  the  last  Number  of  this  Journal 
there  appeared  a  review  of  one  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  DoJier's  pub- 
lications, which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  possessed  consi- 
derable merit.  Some  remarks  were  also  incidentally  made,  in  the 
same  article,  on  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dolier's  various  inventions  for 
facilitating  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  As  these  remarks  appear 
to  some  to  convey  a  general  and  sweeping  censure,  we  take  this 
opportunity  of  saying,  that  such  a  kind  of  censure  was  not  intended, 
either  with  respect  to  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dolier's  past  or  future  in- 
ventions. We  shall  endeavour,  at  some  convenient  time,  to  describe 
particularly  the  various  inventions  alluded  to,  and  accompany  the 
description  with  such  remarks  as  we  shall  believe  to  be  fair  and 
true. 


Bristol  College. — ^The  Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare,  Visitor  of 
Bristol  College,  has  lately  delivered  an  inaugural  discourse  at  that 
institution,  introductory  to  a  series  of  Theological  Lectures  for  the 
use  of  the  pupils.  -The  subject  of  the  address  is  the  application  of 
classical  and  scientific  education  to  Theology,  and  is  treated  with 
much  learning,  ingenuity,  and  elegance. 

Worcester. — ^The  Mechanics'  Institute,  which  was  founded  by 
Dr.  Corbet,  about  three  years  ago,  is  now  entirely  out  of  debt,  and 
in  far  more  flourishing  circumstances  than  ever.  Its  career  has  not 
been  brilliant  (for  there  has  been  no  extraordinary  expense),  but  it 
has  been  sure.  What  has  ruined  four-fifths  of  similar  institutions 
is,  getting  involved  in  debt :  making  a  very  brilliant  commence- 
ment, they  get  embarrassed,  and  every  one's  zeal  is  cooled. 
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Leeds  School  of  Medicine. — ^A  School  of  Medicine  has  been 
established  at  Leeds,  and  is  to  open  on  the  25th  of  October. 
Several  respectable  physicians  and  surgeons  have  undertaken  to 
deliver  courses  of  lectures,  for  the  benefit  of  students. 


Dissenters'  School. — At  Silcoats,  near  Wakefield,  in  York- 
shire, an  institution  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding an  adequate  education,  at  a  cheap  rate,  for  the  sons  of 
Dissenting  Ministers,  of  the  Independent  denomination,  in  York- 
shire and  Lancashire.  The  head  master,  who  has  been  recently 
appointed,  is  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Miller,  A.M.  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  formerly  classical  tutor  of  the  Blackburn  Independent 
College. 


Botany. — A  Botanic  Garden  has  been  established  at  Manchester, 
and  is  already  so  far  advanced  as  to  afford  great  facilities  for  ex- 
tending improved  varieties  of  culinary  vegetables  and  fruits,  and 
for  the  education  of  a  superior  description  of  gardeners.  The  gen- 
tlemen of  the  neighbourhood  have  been  most  liberal  in  their 
support  of  this  establishment,  to  which  very  considerable  donations 
of  trees,  plants,  and  books  have  been  made. 


Militia  School.— In  the  Cavan  Militia  a  school  is  established 
for  the  education  of  soldiers'  sons.  They  are  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic:  they  are  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  duties  of  morality ; 
are  paraded  with  the  men  every  Sunday,  and  marched  with  them  to 
their  respective  places  of  worship.  On  Saturday  the  master  has  the 
boys  prepared  for  examination,  and  any  officer  who  chooses  to 
attend  may  examine  them.  They  are  furnished  with  a  leather  cap, 
a  jacket,  and  two  pairs  of  cloth  trousers  annually.  The  expense  of 
this  establishment  is  defrayed  by  a  very  trifling  subscription  among 
the  officers,  in  the  following  proportions: — field-officers,  84.  per 
month ;  captains,  6«. ;  lieutenants,  3#. ;  ensigns,  2s, ;  and  with  this 
slender  fund  they  are  enabled  to  clothe  and  educate  forty  boys. 

Scottish  Universities. — ^Thc  following  is  the  number  of  degrees 
granted  by  the  Scottish  Universities  for  tlie  last  thirty-one  years : — 

d.d. 
Edinburgh  •  ,  •         46 

Glasgow   •  •  .  •         87 

St  Andrew's       •         •         •         69 
Aberdeen  •         •  •         26 

Marischal  •         «         .         51 

Glasgow  Chronicle, 


.L.D. 

A.M. 

M.D. 

27 

199 

2524 

72 

760 

654 

6 

59 

649 

59 

740 

286 

50 

881 

282 

Expense  op  Printing  a  Book. — ^The  taxes  on  books  consist 
of  the  duties  on  paper  and  advertisements,  and  the  eleven  copies 
given  to  public  libraries.    The  first  are  as  follow : — 
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£   s.  d. 
Fint^l  ass  paper  (including  all  printing  paper)     0    0    3  per  lb. 

Second  ditto 0    0     H  per  lb. 

Glazed  paper,  millboard,  &c 1     1     0  per  cwt. 

Pasteboard,  first  dass 1     8     0  ditto. 

Ditto,  second  class 0  14     0  ditto. 

These  duties  produced  last  year  (1830)  665,872/.  5«.  SJ^d.  of  net 
revenue.     The  regulations  and   penalties  under   which  they  are 
charged  and  collected  are  about  the  most  complicated,  vexatious, 
and  oppressive  of  any  in  the  excise-laws.    On  an  average,  the  duties 
amount  to  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  paper  and  paste- 
board used  in  the  printing  and  boarding  of  books.  Heavy,  however, 
as  these  duties  certainly  are,  they  are  light  compared  with  those  laid 
on  advertisements.     A  duty  of  3s.  6d,  is  charged  on  every  advertise- 
ment, long  or  short,  inserted  in  the  Gazette,  or  in  any  newspaper,  or 
any  work  published  in  numbers  or  parts ;  and  as  the  charge,  exclu- 
sive of  duty,  lor  inserting  an  advertisement  of  the  ordinary  length  in 
the  newspapers,  rarely  exceeds  3s.  or  4s.,  the  duty  adds  fully  100  per 
cent,  to  its  cost     And  as  it  is  quite  as  necessary  to  the  sale  of 
a  work  that  it  should  be  advertised  as  that  it  should  be  printed,  the 
advertisement  duty  may  be  justly  regarded  as  an  od  valorem  duty  of 
100  per  cent,  on  the  material  of  a  most  important  manufacture. 
Had  this  duty  furnished  a  large  revenue,  something  might  have  been 
found  to  say  in  its  favour;  but  even  this  poor  apology  for  oppressive 
exaction  cannot  be  urged  in  its  behalf.     It  is  exorbitant  without  being 
productive.      Last  year   (1830)  it  produced   157,482/.  7s.  4d.  in 
Great  Britain,   and    16,337/.   14s.    in    Ireland,    making  together 
173,821/.  Is.  4e/.,  of  which  miserable  pittance  we  believe  we  may 
safely  affirm,  a/u//  third  was  derived  from  advertisements  of  books. 
But  the  real  operation  of  the  duties  on  books  will  be  best  learned 
from  the  following  statements,  to  which  we  invite  the  attention  of  our 
readers.     They  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  first  practical  authority 
in  London,  and  the  fullest  reliance  may  be  placed  on  their  correct- 
ness.   They  refer  to  an  octavo  volume  of  500  pages,  printed  on 
respectable  paper,  to  be  sold  by  retail  for  12s.  a  copy. 
Estimate  of  the  cost  of  mch  a  volume  when  500,  750,  and  1000 
copies  are  printed^  showing  what  part  of  this  cost  consists  of  taxes. 

Fxvs  HuNDRXO  Copnu. 

Cmt  Duty. 
Printing  and  Con«ctioi»              •         •         .         .      £88  18    0 

Paper 38  10    0  8  12  10 
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ERRATA. 

Page  984,  line  29.  ^Sm*  <  urged,'  read « used.* 

Page  2Si,  last  line,  for « two.*  nad  *  these.' 

Page  987,  flrst  line,  far  *  obsemttions.'  read  *  opcntloni.* 

Page  289,  Une  4,  i Mere '  a  more*  afier  <  Is.' 

Page  990,  Une  16,  fvr  •  action.'  rend '  notion.* 

Page  990,  fourth  Une  ttom  bottoBB,>br  *  thing,*  tmd '  theory*' 
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